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PREFACE. 


I  PUBLISHED  the  first  edition  of  this  work  with  fear  and 
trembling ;  and  though  I  have  somewhat  less  anxiety  on 
the  present  occasion^  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  feeling 
confident  of  success.  The  very  kind  and  favorable  terms 
in  which  both  the  London  and  Calcutta  critics  have  been 
pleased  to  speak  of  my  productions^  and  the  many  flatter- 
ing and  most  valuable  letters  that  I  have  received  from 
my  native  country  from  authors  of  unquestionable  genius 
and  high  celebrity^  and  to  most  of  whom  I  am  personally  a 
stranger^  have  encouraged  me  to  publish  this  new  edition — ' 
the  first  being  out  of  print.  I  could  wish  it  were  consis-^ 
tent  with  delicacy  to  mention  the  names  of  those  eminent 
individuals  who  have  condescended  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  an  obscure  countryman  in  a  foreign  land.  But  though^ 
if  it  were  fitting,  I  should  eagerly  adduce  such  authorities  in 
my  favor^  and  it  might  possibly  be  attributed  to  vanity  or 
presumption^  I  can  safely  say  that  I  should  be  actuated 
by  a  very  different  feeling.  They  who  are  confident  of 
their  own  merits  do  not  readily  admit  the  necessity  of 
such  support.  Besides^  I  know  how  much  should  be 
deducted  from  the  praises  of  a  private  correspondent^  even 
when  that  correspondent  is  a  stranger^  and  has  no  other 
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aim  or  interest  to  serve  than  the  gratification  of  a  gene- 
rous impulse.  But  the  mere  honour  of  an  intellectual 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  finest  spirits  of  the  age  is  a 
fair  subject  of  self-congratulation ;  and  after  every  allow- 
ance shall  be  made  for  the  warmth  of  compliment^  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  enough  of  commendation  will  remain  to 
permit  of  my  pleasing  myself  with  the  hope,  that  there 
may  be  something  in  the  following  pages  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  perusal. 

Divided  as  I  am^  by  such  a  dreary  distance^  from  all 
personal  association  with  the  many  gifted  natures  with 
whom  I  should  be  proud  and  delighted  to  be  more  inti- 
mately acquainted,  it  is  a  source  of  unspeakable  gratifica- 
tion to  me  in  this  state  of  exile,  that  I  am  still  able  to 
continue  even  so  imperfect  an  interchange  of  thought  and 
sentiment  as  is  afforded  by  epistolary  converse;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  my  humble  literary  efforts,  I 
must  always  rejoice  that  they  have  met  the  indulgent  eye 
of  the  persons  to  whom  I  venture  to  allude — ^that  they  have 
increased  the  list  of  my  friends  both  here  and  in  England,— * 
and  that  they  have  whiled  away  many  a  weary  hour  with 
an  innocent  amusement. 

A  comparison  of  the  present  edition  with  the  first  would 
show  that  there  are  numerous  additional  verses  and  prose 
papers  included  in  the  one  that  were  not  inserted  in  the 
other,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  essay  which  is 
not  in  some  degree  enlarged,  and  I  trust  improved. 
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ON  LITERARY  FAME  AND  LITERARY  PURSUITS. 


Thxeb  is  nothing  more  captivating  than  literary  fame ;  and 
there  are  few  men,  who  could  resist  its  fascination  if  they 
thought  it  within  their  reach.  It  inflames  the  heart  with  a  deli- 
cious poison.  It  excites  a  feverish  thirst  of  praise  that  grows 
with  what  it  feeds  on,  and  too  often  destroys  that  healthy  and 
tranqml  tone  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  genuine  happi- 
ness. Of  aU  human  glory,  it  is  the  least  allied  to  "  a  sober 
certainty"  of  enjoyment.  It  is  generally  attended  with  wild 
inquietudes,  and  a  morbid  sensibility  to  the  strokes  of  fate  and 
the  mutabilities  of  opinion.  The  mariner,  who  trusts  his  life  and 
fortunes  to  the  treacherous  ocean,  regards  not  the  varying  winds 
of  heaven  with  an  anxiety  so  intense,  as  that  with  which  the  poet 
listens  to  the  fickle  voice  of  popidar  applause.  The  fame  of  the 
warrior  occasions  a  comparatively  temperate  excitement.  His 
exertions  are  chiefly  physical ;  his  achievements  are  palpable  and 
defined ;  his  honours  are  certain  and  immediate.  All  classes  of 
men  may  judge  with  accuracy  and  precision  of  strength  and 
courage,  of  victory  or  defeat.  A  g^allant  action  is  as  warmly 
Islanded  and  as  fully  appreciated  by  the  artisan  as  by  the  sol- 
dier. Even  the  reputation  of  the  statesman,  though  accompa- 
nied with  greater  care  and  perplexity  of  mind  than  the  triumphs 
of  the  liero>  is  more  open  to  general  comprehension^  and  is  less 
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connected  with  the  profound  and  subtle  workings  of  the  soul 
than  the  glory  of  the  poet.  The  claims  of  literary  genius 
are  so  shadowy  and  equivocal,  so  reluctantly  acknowledged  by 
those  best  able  to  decide  upon  their  truth,  and  so  exposed 
to  the  misapprehensions  of  ignorance,  and  the  wilful  injustice 
of  jealousy  or  caprice,  that,  as  Pope  feelingly  observes,  "the 
life  of  a  wit  is  a  warfare  upon  earth."  To  add  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  misfortunes,  the  man  of  letters  is  of  all  men 
the  least  capable  of  battling  with  the  world,  and  of  supporting 
his  influence  by  extraneous  means.  If  his  intellectual  preten- 
sions be  disputed,  he  is  helpless  and  forlorn.  He  ventures  his 
whole  cargo  of  earthly  hopes  in  the  frail  bark  of  fame,  and  a 
wreck  ruins  him  for  ever.  His  habits  of  mind  are  incapable  of 
change,  and  render  him  unfit  for  a  new  pursuit.  Even  when  he 
is  most  successful,  the  public  taste  is  so  capricious  and  uncertain 
that  he  cannot,  like  the  miser,  count  and  hoard  his  acquisitions. 
No  man  can  calculate  the  precise  extent  of  his  reputation.  He 
cannot  enter  it  into  a  ledger,  and  exult  in  his  daily  gains.  The 
opinions  of  mankind  are  more  variable  and  less  easily  understood 
than  the  state  of  trade.  The  pilgrim  to  Fame's  distant  temple 
pursues  a  doubtful  path,  and  is  "now  in  glimmer  and  now  in 
gloom."  He  is  like  one  who  struggles  through  subterranean 
passages,  and  catches  but  occasional  glimpses  of  the  external 
light.  Even  when  he  gains  the  end  of  a  perplexing  path,  and 
emerges  into  the  full  blaze  of  day,  though  dazzled  for  a  while 
with  excess  of  light,  the  freshness  of  the  glory  too  quickly  fade», 
and  he  pants  again  for  new  excitements.  He  has  neither  con- 
tentment nor  repose.  His  wishes  are  boundless ;  his  cares  per- 
petual. '  He  has  a  craving  void  in  his  heart  that  no  glory  can 
filL  The  attempt  to  satisfy  his  desires  is  like  pouring  water  into 
a  broken  vessel.  The  more  he  has  the  more  ho  covets.  His 
greatest  gains  are  small  in  comparison  to  his  hopes,  that  are  like 
hollow  things,  only  swelled  the  more  by  every  breath  of  praise. 
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To  be  happy,  therefore,  he  shoold  effect  that  ahnost  impossible 
triumph — a  triamph  over  his  own  restless  aspirations.  "The 
man  who  would  be  truly  rich/'  say  Seneca,  "  must  not  enlarge 
his  fortune,  but  lessen  his  appetite." 

But  even  the  painful  difficulties  of  the  pursuit  of  fame,  and 
the  unquenchable  thirst  for  additional  glory,  are  exceeded  by 
the  cares  attending  its  possession.  The  fear  of  losing  it,  and 
the  anxious  charge  of  its  preservation,  keep  the  spirits  in  that 
eternal  flutter  and  agitation,  which  joined  to  the  effect  of  impas- 
sioned thought  and  a  sedentary  life  often  wears  away  the  stoutest 
corporeal  frame,  and  induces  that  pitiable  state  of  nervousness 
and  h}rpochondriasis  so  common  amongst  literary  men.  The 
day  tenement  of  a  fiery  soul  is  speedily  destroyed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in  this  place  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  mind  and  matter ;  for  that  reader  must  be  dull  indeed 
who  should  require  an  illustration  of  a  fact  so  obvious  ;  and  yet 
many  students  of  medicine  are  apt  to  overlook  it  in  their  prac- 
tice, while  they  readily  assent  to  it  as  a  theory.  M.  Tissot,  the 
celebrated  French  physician,  (the  friend  of  Zimmermann,)  has 
left  a  work  on  the  diseases  of  literary  men  of  so  philosophical 
and  interesting  a  nature  that  it  is  surprising  it  should  be  so  little 
known.  An  English  translation  was  indeed  published,  many 
years  ago,  but  it  was  never  a  popular  work,  and  is  now,  I 
believe,  extremely  rare.  It  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the 
terrible  effects  of  too  much  thought  and  emotion  both  on  mind 
and  body.  The  toils  and  anxieties  of  literature,  connected  with 
the  peculiar  sensibilities  of  genius,  but  too  often  end  in  insanity 
or  death.  Sterne  has  remarked,  that  "  the  way  to  fame,  like 
the  way  to  heaven,  is  through  much  tribulation."  The  witty 
Smollet,  though  a  popular  writer,  has  acknowledged  the  "  incre- 
dible labour  and  chagrin"  of  authorship.  He  once  fell  for  half 
ft  year,  into  that  state  of  exhaustion  which  is  called  a  Coma  Vigil, 
an  aflfection  of  the  brain  produced  by  too  much  mental  exertion* 
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in  which  the  faculties  are  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  all  external 
objects  are  as  indistinct  as  in  a  dream.  We  learn  from  Spence,  that 
Pope  paid  a  similar  penalty  for  over  study  ;  until  he  was  at  last  re- 
stored to  health  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Ratchffe  and  the  friendly 
attentions  of  the  Abb6  Southcot.  Many  an  immortal  work  that 
is  a  source  of  exquisite  enjoyment  to  mankind  has  been  written 
with  the  blood  of  the  author — at  the  expense  of  his  happiness 
and  of  his  life.  Even  the  most  jocose  productions  have  been 
composed  with  a  wounded  spirit.  Cowper's  humorous  ballad  of 
Gilpin  was  written  in  a  state  of  despondency  that  bordered  upon 
madness.  "  I  wonder,"  says  the  poet,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  New- 
ton, "  that  a  sportive  thought  should  ever  knock  at  the  door 
of  my  intellects,  and  still  more  that  it  should  gain  admittance. 
It  is  as  if  Harlequin  should  intrude  himself  into  the  gloomy 
chamber  where  a  corpse  is  deposited  in  state."  In  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  Review  it  was  justly  observed,  that  "  our 
very  greatest  wits  have  not  been  men  of  a  gay  and  vivacious 
disposition.  Of  Butler's  private  history,  nothing  remains  but 
the  record  of  his  miseries,  and  Swift  was  never  known  to  smile." 
Lord  Byron,  who  was  irritable  and  unhappy,  wrote  some  of  the 
most  amusing  stanzas  of  Don  Juan  in  his  dreariest  moods.  In 
fact,  the  cheerfulness  of  an  author's  style  is  always  but  a  doubtful 
indication  of  the  serenity  of  his  heart. 

The  confessions  of  genius  exhibit  such  pictures  of  misery  and 
despair,  as  would  appal  the  most  ardent  candidate  for  literary 
distinction,  if  it  were  not  for  that  universal  self-delusion  which 
leads  every  man  to  anticipate  some  peculiar  happiness  of  fortune, 
that  may  enable  him  to  grasp  the  thorn-covered  wreath  of  fame 
without  incurring  those  festering  wounds  which  have  galled  hb 
predecessors  or  his  rivals.  The  profession  of  authorship  is  more 
injurious  even  to  corporeal  health  than  the  labours  of  the  artisan, 
and  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  tranquillity  of  mind.  It  induces 
an  internal  fever,  and  a  glorious  but  fatal  delirium.     The  seduc- 
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tive  eloquence  of  Rousseau  seems  to  gush  from  his  heart  like 
the  sweet  gam  from  a  wounded  tree.  In  the  highly  interesting 
pages  of  the  elder  D'Israeli,  amongst  many  other  fllustrative 
anecdotes  of  a  similar  nature,  are  the  following  touching  examples 
of  the  efiect  upon  the  mind  and  hody  of  too  much  literary  care  and 
labour ; — "  Alfieri  composed  his  impassioned  works  in  a  paroxysm 
of  enthusiasm  and  with  floods  of  tears.  '  When  I  apply  with  atten- 
tion,' says  Metastasio,  '  the  nerves  of  my  sensorium  are  put  into 
a  violent  tumult ;  I  grow  red  as  a  drunkard,  and  am  compelled  to 
quit  my  work.'  Beattie  dared  not  correct  the  proofs  of  his  Essay 
on  Truth,  because  he  anticipated  a  return  of  that  fearful  agitation  of 
the  spirits  which  he  had  felt  in  its  composition.  Tasso,  perplex- 
ed by  his  own  fears  and  the  conflicting  criticisms  of  his  friends^ 
was  anxious  to  precipitate  the  publication  of  his  work,  that  he 
might  be  '  delivered  from  his  agony.'  Dryden,  in  a  letter  to 
his  bookseller,  in  alluding  to  the  illness  of  his  son,  pathetically 
observes,  '  If  it  please  God  that  /  must  die  of  over-study,  I  can- 
not spend  my  life  better  than  in  preserving  his.'  Cowley,  '  the 
melancholy  Cowley,'  for  thus  he  styles  himself,  confesses  in  one 
of  his  prefaces,  how  much  he  repents  the  sin  of  rhyme ;  and 
'  if  I  had  a  son,'  says  he,  '  inclined  by  nature  to  the  same 
foUy,  I  believe  I  should  bind  him  from  it  by  the  strictest  conju- 
rations of  a  paternal  blessing.'  " 

Few  literary  men  would  wish  their  children  to  inherit  their 
profession.  Lord  Byron,  in  his  peculiar  half-comic,  half-serious 
style,  expresses  his  regret,  that  he  had  become  an  author.  "  If 
I  have  a  wife,"  says  he,  (see  his  journal  of  1814,)  "  and  that 
wife  has  a  son — by  any  body — I  will  bring  up  mine  heir  in  the 
most  OHti-poetical  way — ^make  him  a  lawyer,  or  a  pirate,  or — any 
thing.  But  if  he  writes  too,  I  shall  be  sure  he  is  none  of  mine, 
and  cut  him  ofl*  with  a  Bank  token."  The  writer  of  this  article 
was  once  with  William  Hazlitt,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
son ; — I  inquired  if  he  would  wish  him  to  follow  in  his  father's 
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steps — "  Oh !  God  forbid  it  !**  was  the  quick  and  passionate 
reply.  In  a  note  to  one  of  his  Essays,  he  bitterly  exclaims,  "  I  am 
sick  of  this  trade  of  authorship."  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  fame,  felt  the  miseries  of  a  literary  life,  and  sighed  for  the 
consolations  of  private  friendship.  While  his  name  and  his 
productions  were  the  topics  of  general  conversation,  he  shuddered 
at  his  "  gloom  of  solitude,"  and  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  he 
makes  a  touching  appeal  to  her  sympathy  and  tenderness  :  "  I 
want  every  comfort :  my  life  is  very  solitary  and  very  cheerless. 
Let  me  know  that  I  have  yet  a  friend — ^let  us  be  kind  to  one 
another."  There  is  a  querulous  melancholy  in  the  prefaces  of 
Wordsworth  that  shews  too  clearly  the  state  of  his  heart.  The 
greatest  of  living  poets  has  found  that  the  wasps  of  criticism  can 
destroy  his  repose,  and  that  the  neglect  or  ridicule  even  of  the 
vulgar  crowd  is  not  always  to  be  borne  with  a  magnanimous 
indifference. 

Literary  pursuits  and  literary  distinctions  are  often  fatal  to 
domestic  pleasures  and  attachments.  They  render  men  lew 
capable  of  entering  cordially  into  those  amusements  that  interest 
the  mass  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  often  excite  in  their 
associates  a  bitter  jealousy  and  an  uneasy  sense  of  inferiority. 
Some  in  the  author  see  only  the  man,  and  wonder  at  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world ;  while  others  in  the  man  see  only  the  author, 
and  cease  to  regard  him  as  a  social  being  of  the  same  nature  with 
themselves.  An  author*8  station  in  society  is  always  ambiguona, 
and  liable  to  endless  misapprehensions  ;  he  is  like  a  stranger  in  a 
foreign  land ;  he  is  tn  the  crowd,  but  not  tf  it.  When  his 
claims  are  too  obvious  to  be  disputed,  the  humble  are  alarmed  at 
that  superior  intellectual  power  for  which  the  vain  and  envious 
hate  him.  He  is  neither  at  his  ease  himself,  nor  are  those  about 
him.  The  jealous  and  the  curious  surround  him  like  enemies  and 
spies,  and  keep  him  ever  on  his  guard.  He  can  please  no  one. 
Some  who  are  willing  to  admire,  so  raise  their  expectations  of  hit 
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greatness,  that  he  is  sure  to  disappoint  them  ;  and  the  more  he 
shines,  the  more  he  wounds  the  self-love  of  others.  Even  the 
most  generous  admiration  is  not  of  long  endurance,  but  soon 
flags  without  repeated  stimulants.  If  the  literary  man  does  not 
excel  himself — if  every  new  work  is  not  superior  to  the  last — his 
friends  are  disappointed,  and  his  enemies  triumphant.  Even  the 
greatest  glory  can  hardly  make  a  man  indifferent  to  the  ceaseless 
hostilities  which  it  so  inevitably  excites.  Envy  and  detraction  are 
fi^t^e  and  indefatigable  adversaries,  whom  nothing  but  the  down- 
fell  of  the  object  of  their  wrath  can  entirely  appease.  The  happi- 
ness of  an  ambitious  author  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  meanest  foes* 
"  Oh !  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a  book,"  is  a  wish  that  has 
entered  many  a  malignant  bosom. 

"  Who  panUi  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose, 
A  breath  revives  him,  or  a  breath  o'erthrows." 

A  hostile  criticism,  however  false  or  ignorant,  often  leaves  an 
immedicable  wound  in  the  breast  of  genius.  The  tender  and  ima- 
ginative Keats  was  crushed  by  the  rude  hand  of  Gifford,  and 
perished  like  a  flower  in  a  foreign  land.  The  unhappy  Kirke 
White  never  entirely  overcame  the  shock  of  an  unfavourable 
critique  on  his  first  productions.  One  bitter  censure  outweighs  a 
thousand  eulogies. 

What  with  the  jealousy  of  some  men,  the  ignorance  of  others, 
and  the  capriciousness  of  public  opinion,  he  who  rests  his  whole 
happiness  on  literary  fame  must  prepare  himself  for  the  life 
of  a  slave  or  the  death  of  a  martyr.  And  yet  with  all  these 
fearful  drawbacks,  there  is  something  so  inexpressibly  charming 
in  literary  pursuits  and  the  glory  that  attends  them,  that  no 
man  who  has  once  fairly  enrolled  himself  in  the  fraternity  of 
authors,  can  relinquish  his  pen  without  reluctance  and  retire  into 
ordinary  life.  After  the  intense  excitement  of  his  peculiar  hopes 
and  laboorsy  aD  other  objects  and  employments  appear  "  weary^ 
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stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable."  Cowper  quotes  with  a  concurrence 
of  sentiment  the  remark  of  Caraccioli,  that  *'  there  is  something 
bewitching  in  authorship,  and  that  he  who  has  once  written 
will  write  again."  "  Who  shall  say,"  exclaims  Bulwer,  in  his 
eloquent  and  interesting  "  Conversations  with  an  ambitious 
Student  in  ill  health,"  "whether  Rousseau  breathing  forth  his 
reveries,  or  Byron  tracing  the  pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold, 
did  not  more  powerfully  feel  the  glory  of  the  task,  than  the 
sorrow  it  was  to  immortalize  ?  Must  they  not  have  been  exalted 
with  an  almost  divine  gladness,  by  the  J>eauty  of  their  own  ideas, 
the  melody  of  their  own  murmurs,  the  wonders  of  their  own  art  P" 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  a  truth  and  nature  suggested  by  his  own 
experience,  attributes  a  similar  feeling  to  the  unhappy  Prince 
of  Abyssinia.  Rasselas  uttered  his  repinings  with  a  plaintive 
voice,  "yet  with  a  look  that  discovered  him  to  feel  some  com- 
placence in  his  own  perspicacity,  and  to  receive  some  solace  of 
the  miseries  of  life,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  felt,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  bewailed  them." 
The  clear  and  permanent  impression  of  the  mind  on  a  printed 
page  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  gratification  of  human  pride. 
The  author  sees  the  image  of  his  soul  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
almost  wonders  at  his  own  perfections.  No  youthful  beauty 
contemplates  her  mirrored  figure  with  more  delight. 

'^  Tis  pleasant  sure  to  see  one's  self  in  print  l" 
He  who  has  once  passed  into  a  book,  while  he  exults  in  his  own 
mental  portrait,  thus  fixed  as  it  were  beyond  the  reach  of  fate, 
luxuriates  in  the  anticipated  admiration  of  the  world.  The 
printer's  types  are  far  more  potent  than  the  painter's  pencil.  The 
former  represent  the  various  movements  of  the  mind — the  latter 
gives  the  mere  external  frame,  in  one  attitude  and  with  one 
expression.  There  is  additional  pride  in  the  consciousness,  that 
in  the  production  of  the  intellectual  image  the  printer  is  subser- 
ident  to  the  author's  will,  while  we  are  necessarily  as  passive  as 
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his  canvass  in  the  painter's  hands.  Oar  features  are  entirely  at 
his  mercy.  We  do  not  share  the  merit  of  his  performance, 
though  the  snbject  is  our  own*. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  even  monarchs  have  been 
smitten  with  literary  ambition,  for  satiated  with  the  easy  and 
vulgar  influence  of  adventitious  advantages,  they  naturally  desire 
a  species  of  power  more  personal  and  intrinsic,  as  well  as  more 
permanent  and  extensive.  A  great  author  has  a  wider  kingdom 
and  a  longer  reign  than  any  sovereign  upon  earth.  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  would  scarcely  have  exchanged  places  with  the 
prondeat  worldly  potentates.  The  sun-lit  pinnacles  of  Parnassus 
are  more  glorious  than  a  gilded  chair. 

No  man  has  so  exalted  an  opinion  of  his  own  profes^sion  as  an 
anthor.  "  Snch  a  superiority,"  says  Hume,  "  do  the  pursuits 
of  literature  possess  over  every  other  occupation,  that  even  he 
who  attidns  but  a  mediocrity  in  them,  merits  the  pre-eminence 
above  those  that  excel  the  most  in  the  common  and  vulgar 
professions."  "  An  author,"  says  Cowper,  "  is  an  important 
character.  Whatever  his  merits  may  be,  the  mere  circumstance 
of  authorship  warrants  his  approach  to  persons,  whom  otherwise 

*  There  is  one  advantage,  however,  in  painting  over  printing,  which  ii* 
that  the  prodactions  of  the  artist  are  regarded  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  per- 
«mal  interest  than  those  of  the  author ;  because  there  is  no  agent,  like  the 
printer,  between  the  artist  and  his  admirer.    The  work  comes  more  directljr 
from  the  man  of  genius  himself,  and  the  possession  of  it  is  more  exclusive. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  moving  and  delightful  in  the  thought  that 
the  precions  treasure  is  your  own,  and  not  the  world's,  and  that  it  was  literally 
and  solely  the  work  of  the  artist's  fleshly  yet  inspired  hand.      We  yaze  at  and 
touch  the  identical  canvass  on  which  that  hand  (perhaps  long  since  mingled 
with  the  dnst)  once  strenuously  laboured,  while  we  deem  to  hold  direct  commu- 
nion with  a  being  whose  earthly  glory  is  almost  as  impenshable  as  his  spiritual 
existence.     We  drink  in  the  loveliness  of  the  same  scenery  that  enchanted  the 
painter's  eye.    We  share  in  his  enjoyment. 

This  personal  interest  in  an  original  painting  in  some  respects  resembles, 
though  it  far  exceeds,  that  which  is  excited  by  a  celebrated  person's  autograph. 
But  though  a  great  author's  manuscript  may  be  highly  interesting,  it  is  of 
course  in  every  sense  less  precious  than  a  noble  painting.  A  handwriting, 
though  often  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  the  writer's  mind,  can  never  be 
so  essentially  connected  with  genius  as  the  work  of  a  painter. 

c 
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perhaps  he  could  hardly  address  without  being  deemed  imper« 
tinent«"  It  is  this  proud  feeling,  linked  to  the  hope  of  fame» 
that  makes  many  an  unhappy  author  persist  so  passionately  in  his 
tEivorite  studies,  amidst  innumerable  privations  and  inquietudes. 
"  I  know,"  says  Drummond, 

*'  That  all  the  Muse*s  heavenly  lays 
By  toil  of  spirit  are  so  dearly  bought*' 

But  this  difficulty  and  labour,  as  he  himself  confesses,  in  no 
degree  restrained  his  ardour  of  composition.  It  is  said  that 
Milton  would  not  desist  from  his  literary  avocations,  though 
warned  by  his  physicians  of  the  certain  loss  of  his  sight.  He 
preferred  his  fame  to  his  comfort. 

To  create  those  mighty  works  that  are  meant  for  an  immor- 
tality on  earth  is  an  object  of  exultation,  compared  to  which,  the 
dignities  and  triumphs  of  kings  and  conquerors  would  seem 
valueless  and  vulgar.  It  is  a  proud  and  glorious  thing,  and  may 
elevate  our  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature,  to 
know  that  the  wealth  of  even  one  happy  hour's  inspiration  may 
circulate,  like  a  vein  of  gold,  through  the  various  strata  of  society, 
and  enrich  remotest  ages !  Even  the  utter  extinction  of  his  mortal 
being  is  an  event  of  comparative  indifference  to  the  impa^ioned 
poet,  who  inflames  his  eager  soul  with  the  hope  of  a  never-dying 
name,  and  the  exalting  thought,  that  he  may  stir  the  vast  sea  of 
human  hearts,  when  the  crowd  of  his  contemporaries  shall  be 
utterly  forgotten,  and  his  own  material  frame  shall  have  long 
mouldered  in  the  grave.  It  is  an  aspiration  of  this  glorious  nature 
that  swells  the  breast  of  Wordsworth,  when  he  fervently  exclaims ; 

"  Blessings  be  with  them — and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares — 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs. 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  ! 
Oh  !  might  my  name  be  numbered  among  theirs, 
Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days  1" 
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It  is  A  moumfiil  reflection  that  the  poet's  laurel  is  often  steeped 
in  tears,  and  that  it  acquires  its  richest  bloom  upon  his  g^ve. 
And  yet  if  R  great  poet  could  anticipate  his  future  fame,  and 
enjoy  its  full  influence  and  maturity  in  his  life-time,  his  lot  would  * 
perhaps  be  too  dazzling  for  humanity  to  bear.  If  the  mighty 
Mflton  could  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  glori- 
fied by  his  halo  of  eternal  fame,  he  would  be  almost  worshipped 
as  a  god.     Mankind  would  prostrate  themselves  at  his  feet. 

There  is  something  so  ethereal  in  the  associations  connected 
with  poetic  fame,  that  a  personal  intercourse  with  the  bard  himself 
is  usually  attended  with  surprise  and  disappointment.  We  forget 
the  vast  difference  between  mind  and  matter — the  jewel  and  the 
casket.  The  mortal  frame  seems  to  dwarf  the  spirit.  We  see 
the  soul  dimly  through  so  gross  a  medium.  Authors,  unlike 
other  objects,  grow  larger  as  they  recede  into  the  distance  ;  and 
their  knowledge  of  human  nature  ought  to  suggest  to  them  the 
imprudence  of  too  near  an  approach  to  the  common  crowd. 
Tbdr  books  are  far  more  imposing  than  their  persons.  Fame  is 
a  complete  abstraction,  and  even  great  men  should  remember  the 
vulgar  proverb,  that '  familiarity  breeds  contempt.'  We  ordinarily 
observe,  that  if  an  author  be  more  loved  in  his  private  circle  than 
by  the  world,  he  is  also  less  admired.  The  friends  and  associates 
of  a  man  of  genius  are  generally  amongst  the  last  to  discover  his 
inteUectnal  greatness,  and  are  usually  surprised  at  his  influence 
with  the  public,  which  they  attribute  to  some  unaccountable 
delusion.  In  private  life  the  poet  is  not  always  poetical,  nor  the 
philosopher  wise.  In  fact,  the  intense  excitement  of  their  intel- 
lectual habits  renders  them  proportionably  nerveless  and  relaxed 
in  their  domestic  and  social  hours.  They  appear  to  a  manifest 
disadvantage  in  society,  because,  while  others  abandon  their 
whole  being  to  more  transient  interests  and  less  refined  enjoy, 
ments,  and  concentrating  such  energies  as  they  may  possess  upon 
the  things  about  them,  appear  keen  and  animated,  the  man  of 

c  2 
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genius,  wearied  perhaps  by  the  secret  toil  of  thought,  cannot 
wholly  disengage  his  mind  from  the  higher  aspirations  which 
still  haunt  and  agitate  it  like  a  remembered  dream.  He  is 
compelled  from  the  fear  of  ridicule  or  misapprehension  to  check 
the  natural  workings  of  his  mind,  to  avoid  his  dearest  and  most 
familiar  topics,  and  to  assume  an  air  of  interest  in  matters  respect- 
ing which  he  is  in  reality  indi£ferent.  As  in  society  he  acts  an 
uncongenial  part,  he  is  awkward  and  restrained,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  exhibit  the  same  ease  and  vivacity  as  those  who  riot 
in  their  own  proper  element,  and  give  expression  to  the  genuine 
dictates  of  their  hearts.  It  is  only  when  men  of  genius  meet 
with  kindred  spirits — when  mind  meets  mind  in  sparkling  collision, 
that  their  vast  superiority  to  the  crowd  becomes  marked  and 
obvious. 

The  conversation  of  literary  men,  though  it  may  turn  on  their 
favorite  subjects,  is  not  exclusive  or  professional.  It  usually  in- 
volves the  universal  interests  of  humanity ;  and  all  intelligent  per-r 
sons,  of  whatever  class,  who  have  studied  external  nature,  or  the 
human  heart,  or  have  indulged  in  contemplations  upon  the 
mysteries  of  our  being,  may  listen  to  literary  men  with  sym- 
pathy and  d^ght.  They  are  not  only  accustomed  to  give  a 
higher  toi\e  to  their  conversation,  and  to  choose  topics  of  more 
general  interest  than  are  introduced  into  ordinary  society,  but 
their  habit  of  comp08ity>n  facilitates  the  perspicuous  arrangement 
and  expression  of  their  ideas,  and  guards  them  from  the  ambi- 
guity and  the  want  of  method  which  in  the  case  of  less  practised 
thinkers  often  destroy  the  effect  of  the  most  important  com- 
munications. In  addition  to  this  logical  order  of  ideas  and 
transparency  of  diction,  which  are  characteristic  of  literary  con- 
versation, it  IS  usually  impregnated  with  a  spirit  and  fervour 
that  would  seem  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  frigidity  of  com- 
mon intercourse.    They  who  have  once  been  accustomed  to 

"  Suck  celestial  odloquies  sublime" 
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find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  vulgar  traisms 
md  smooth  inanities  of  fashionable  talkers,  amongst  whom  a  new 
thought  or  a  pleasant  paradox  is  as  startling  as  a  rocket,  and 
intermpts  their  general  harmony  and  their  placid  self-satisfac- 
tion. Literary  men,  therefore,  are  not  fitted  for  society,  nor 
society  for  them.  Both  parties  are  rendered  uneasy  by  the  con- 
nection, and  the  more  the  former  confine  themselves  to  the 
company  of  their  own  class,  the  better  for  themselves  and  for 
the  world.  The  disrespect  which  so  often  attends  the  personal 
presence  of  an  author  may  interfere  with  the  influence  of  his 
works.  His  associates  rarely  look  upon  his  published  labours 
with  that  reverence  which  they  excite  in  strangers. 

This  is  the  reason  why  literature  is  so  httle  regarded  in  our 
*'  City  of  Palaces'^."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  fame  in  a  small 
community.  Men  cannot  easily  imagine  that  those  with  whom 
tiiey  associate  familiarly  are  much  greater  than  themselves. 
When  they  see  so  much  in  the  literary  man  that  is  common  to 
all,  and  can  only  discover  his  superiority  by  an  effort  of  abstrac- 
tion, or  by  a  reference  to  his  writings,  they  soon  cease  to  regard 
him  with  any  peculiar  interest.  If  they  admire  his  works,  it  is 
usually  with  astonishment  that  any  thing  so  remarkable  should 
proceed  from  so  ordinary  a  source  ;  but  generally  speaking,  as  1 
have  already  observed,  the  disrespect  to  his  person  is  transferred 
to  his  productions. 

In  a  vast  city  like  that  of  London,  the  humblest  literary  man 
may  acquire  more  real  fame,  however  limited,  than  can  be  obtain- 
ed in  Calcutta  by  the  most  successful  author.  In  £ngland,  when 
a  man's  productions  are  once  familiar  to  the  public,  there  is  a 
vague  and  undefinable  magic  in  his  name  that  renders  him  an 
object  of  interest  to  his  fellow- men.  His  person  is  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  and  they  only  catch  his  voice  from  out 

*  Calcutte. 
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the  gloom.  But  in  the  metropolis  of  British  India  there  is  no 
public — no  mystery — ^no  fame  ; — the  poet  seems  as  prosaic  as  the 
coarsest  utilitarian,  and  the  man  of  letters  has  no  more  influence 
than  the  merchant's  clerk. 

It  is  imagined  by  some,  that  the  lover  of  fame  is  so  voracious  of 
praise,  that  he  is  indi£ferent  to  its  quality.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  sniiles  of  vulgar  patronage,  or  the  blundering  eulogies'  of 
Ignorance,  are  always  ofibnsive  and  disgusting.  "  I  love  praise," 
says  Cowper  in  one  of  his  letters,  "from  the  judicious,  and  those 
who  have  so  much  delicacy  themselves  as  not  to  ofi^end  mine." 
The  applause  of  men  who  are  themselves  eminent  in  literature 
often  thrills  an  ambitious  author  with  that  inexpressible  delight 
which  can  never  be  occasioned  by  the  adulation  of  common  minds. 
When  Lord  Byron's  high  opinion  of  Sheridan's  powers  was  com- 
municated to  that  wild  but  sensitive  genius,  he  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  His  joy  overpowered  him,  and  was  far  too  intense  to 
find  relief  in  words*. 

They  who  analyze  their  own  feelings  and  the  feelings  of 
others,  soon  discover,  that  with  various  modifications,  that  mys- 
terious law  of  our  nature,  which  urges  us  to  look  even  beyond 
the  grave  and  anticipate  the  future,  operates  alike  on  all  men. 
The  love  of  fame  still  haunts  us  to  the  last. 

"  E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  firesf." 


•  See  Lord  Byron*8  Journal,  published  in  Moore's  Life  of  the  Noble  Poet. 

t  "  A  power  above  us  hath  instincted  in  the  minds  of  all  men  an  ardent 
appetition  of  a  lasting  fame.  Desire  of  glory  is  the  last  garment  that  even  wise 
men  lay  aside." — Felthum*8  Resolves. 

There  is  a  good  passage  on  this  subject  in  Fitzo6bome*s  Letters.  "  Can  it  be 
reasonable  to  extinguish  a  passion  which  nature  has  universally  lighted  up  in 
the  human  breast,  and  which  we  constantly  find  to  burn  with  most  strength 
and  brightness  in  the  noblest  bosoms?  Accordingly  Revelation  is  so  ha  from 
endeavouring  to  eradicate  the  seed  which  nature  has  thus  deeply  planted,  that 
she  rather  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  cherish  and  forward  its  growth.  To  be 
exalted  toith  honour,  and  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  are  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  encouragements  which  the  Jewish  dispensation  offered  to  the 


virtuous." 
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There  is  scarcely  a  being  in  the  world,  however  humble,  who 
docs  not  pant  for  some  kind  of  notice  from  his  fellow-men ;  and 
it  is  in  proportion  to  the  energy  of  his  character  and  the  power  of 
his  intellect,  that  a  man  is  disposed  to  challenge  attention  by 
means  more  or  less  spiritual  and  refined.       Some  persons  are 
contented  with  a  reputation  of  which  the  nature  and  limits  appear 
contemptible  and  narrow  to  more  ardent  minds,  that  would  fidn 
extend  their  influence  over  distant  countries  and  through  succes- 
sive  ages.    But  this  thirst  for  sympathy,  and  appkuse,  and  power 
is  so  natural  to  all  men,  though  infinitely  varied  in  its  intensity, 
that  as  utter  annihilation  is  inconceivable  by  the  human  mind, 
they  project  their  hopes   of  fame  with  their  dearest   human 
associations  beyond  their  mortal  life.     It  is  not  only  a  regard 
for  the  interest  of  survivors,  which  may  cause  us  to  be  soUcitoua 
about  our  after-fame.     Though  a  man  were  fully  aware  that  he 
should  not  leave  a  single  friend  behind  him  who  would  be  either 
injured  or  distressed   by  a  cloud   upon  his  memory,  it  would 
embitter  hU  kst  hours  if  he  thought  that  a  stigma  would  attach 
to  his  name  when  he  was  no  longer  living  to  refute  it.     Yet 
the  dun  cold  ear  of  death  is  no  more  sensible  to  the  voice  of  cen- 
sure  than  to  the  voice  of  praise. 

This  concern  for  our  future  reputation  seems  as  instinctive  as 
our  hopes  of  a  future  existence,  and  a  continued  consciousness  of 
earthly  fame  is  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  notions  of  happi- 
ncss  hereafter.  A  great  author  may  perhaps  be  permitted,  even 
m  heaven,  to  rejoice  in  that  "  perpetuity  of  praise,"  which,  as 
Mflton  proudly  asserts,  "  God  and  good  men  have  decreed  as  the 
reward  of  those  whose  published  labours  have  benefitted  man- 
kind."  He  may  possibly  look  back  upon  this  mortal  world  with 
«a  affectionate  greeting,  and  cherish  a  bkmdess  exultation  :— 

"  Because  on  earth  his  name 
In  Fame's  eternal  volume  shines  for  aye  !" 
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OCEAN  SKETCHES. 
Written  on  the  voyage  to  India. 

I. 
[a  bRsszb  at  mid-DAT.] 
Tbb  distant  haze,  like  clouds  of  silvery  dast, 
Now  sparkles  in  the  sun.     The  freshening  hreeze 
Whitens  the  liquid  plain  ;  and  like  a  steed 
With  proud  impatience  fired,  the  glorious  ship 
Quick  bounds  exultant,  and  with  rampant  prow 
Off  flings  the  glittering  foam.     Around  her  wake> 
A  radiant  milky  way,  the  sea-birds  weave 
Their  circling  flight,  or  slowly  sweeping  wide 
O'er  boundless  ocean,  graze  with  drooping  wing 
The  brightly-crested  waves.     Each  sudden  surge. 
Up-dashed,  appears  a  momentary  tree 
Fringed  with  the  hoar  frost  of  a  wintry  mom ; 
And  then,  like  blossoms  ff om  a  breeze-stirred  bough. 
The  light  spray  strews  the  deep. 

How  fitfully  the  struggling  day-beams  pierce 
The  veil  of  heaven  !— On  yon  far  line  of  light. 
That  like  a  range  of  breakers  streaks  the  main. 
The  ocean  swan — ^the  snow-white  Albatross, 
Gleams  like  a  dazzKng  foam-flake  in  the  sun  !— 
Gaze  upward— and  behold,  where  parted  clouds 
Disclose  ethereal  depths,  its  dark-hued  mate 
Hangs  motionless  on  arch-resembling  wings. 
As  thxmgh  'twere  painted  on  the  sk/s  blue  vault. 

Sprinkling  the  air,  the  apeck-like  petrels  fonn 
A  living  shower  I     Awhile  their  pinions  gray 
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Mingle  ecarce-seen  among  the  misty  clouds, 
mi  suddenly  their  white  breasts  catch  the  light* 
And  flash  like  silver  stars ! 

II. 

[a    storm AT   NIGHT.] 

Yon  cloud-arch  spreads, — the  black  waves  curl  and  foam 

Beneath  the  coming  tempest ; — Lo  !  'tis  here ! 

The  fierce  insatiate  winds,  hke  demons,  howl 

Around  the  labouring  bark.     Her  snow-white  sails. 

Outspread  like  wings  of  some  gigantic  bird 

Struck  with  dismay,  are  fluttering  in  the  gale, 

And  sound  like  far-off  thunder.     Now  the  heart 

Of  ocean  quails  to  its  profoundest  depths ; — 

The  dark  heavens  groan, — the  wildly  scattered  clouds, 

Like  routed  hosts,  are  thickly  hurrying  past 

The  dim-discovered  stars.     Up  lofty  hills. 

Or  down  wide-yawning  vales,  the  lone  ship  drives 

As  if  to  swift  destruction.     Still  she  braves. 

Though  rudely  bufletted  by  tempest-fiends, 

The  elemental  war.     Ah !  that  dread  wave. 

As  though  some  huge  sea- monster  dealt  the  blow, 

Hath  made  her  start  and  tremble  ! — Yet  again. 

For  one  hushed  moment,  with  recovered  power. 

She  proudly  glides  in  majesty  serene. 

Calm  as  a  silver  cloud  on  summer  skies. 

Or  yon  pale  moon  amid  the  strife  of  heaven  ! 

How  terrible,  yet  glorious  is  the  scene  ! 

How  swelb  the  gazer's  heart ! — ^The  mighty  main 

Heaves  its  stupendous  mountains  to  the  sky. 

Their  sides  unruffled  by  the  fretful  waves 

Of  less  terrific  seas.    The  billows  form 

Moving  Atlantic  Alps,  whose  peaks  alone 
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Are  shattered  by  the  wind  that  hurls  the  foam 
Adown  the  dreary  vales.     In  wintry  realms 
The  viewless  pinions  of  the  northern  breeze. 
Thus  shake  the  snow-wreaths  from  the  hoary  heads 
Of  everlasting  hills ! 

An  awful  pause ! — 
Again  the  quick- reviving  tempest  roars 
With  fiercer  rage  ! — ^These  changes  image  well 
The  suUen  calm  of  comfortless  despair. 
The  restless  tumult  of  the  guilty  heart ! 

III. 

[a    calm — AT    MI  D-D  AY.] 

Now  in  the  fervid  noon  the  smooth  bright  sea 
Heaves  slowly,  for  the  wandering  winds  are  dead 
That  stirred  it  into  foam.     The  lonely  ship 
Rolls  wearily,  and  idly  flap  the  sails 
Against  the  creaking  mast.     The  lightest  sound 
Is  lost  not  on  the  ear,  and  things  minute 
Attract  the  observant  eye. 

The  scaly  tribe, 
Bright-winged,  that  upward  flash  from  torrid  seas. 
Like  startled  birds,  now  burst  their  glassy  caves. 
And  glitter  in  the  sun  ;  while  diamond  drops 
From  off  their  briny  pinions  fall  like  rain. 
And  leave  a  dimpled  track. 

The  horizon  clouds 
Are  motionless,  and  yield  fantastic  forms 
Of  antique  towers,  vast  woods  and  frozen  lakes, 
Huge  rampant  beasts,  and  giant  phantoms  seen 
In  wildering  visions  only. 

High  o'er  head. 
Dazzling  the  sight,  hangs,  quivering  like  a  lark. 
The  silver  Tropic-bird ; — at  length  it  flita 
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Far  in  cerulean  depths  and  disappears. 

Save  for  a  moment,  when  with  fitful  gleam 

It  waves  its  wings  in  light.     The  pale  thin  moon. 

Her  crescent  floating  on  the  azure  air, 

Shows  like  a  white  hark  sleeping  on  the  main 

When  not  a  ripple  stirs.     Yon  hright  clouds  form, 

(Ridged  as  the  ocean  sands,  with  spots  of  hlue. 

Like  water  left  by  the  receding  tide,) 

A  fair  celestial  shore ! — How  beautiful ! 

The  spirit  of  eternal  peace  hath  thrown 

A  spell  upon  the  scene  !  The  wide  blue  floor 

Of  the  Atlantic  world — ^a  sky-girt  plain — 

Now  looks  as  never  more  the  Tempest's  tread 

Would  break  its  shining  surface  ;  and  the  ship 

Seems  destined  ne'er  again  to  brave  the  gale. 

Anchored  for  ever  on  the  silent  deep ! 

IV. 

[sun-rise.] 

The  stars  have  melted  in  the  morning  air, — 
The  white  moon  waneth  dim. — ^The  glorious  sun. 
Slow-rising  from  the  cold  cerulean  main. 
Now  shoots  through  broken  clouds  his  upward  beams. 
That  kindle  into  day.     At  length  his  orb. 
Reddening  the  ocean  verge,  with  sudden  blaze 
Awakes  a  smiling  world ; — the  dull  gray  mist 
Is  scattered,  and  the  sea- view  opens  wide  ! 


The  glassy  waves 


Are  touched  with  joy,  and  dance  in  sparkling  throngs 
Around  the  gaUant  bark.     The  roseate  clouds 
Rest  on  the  warm  horizon, — Hke  far  hills 
Their  radiant  outlines  gleam  in  yellow  light, 
D  2 
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And  o'er  their  shadowy  range  a  thin  scud  floats. 
Like  wreaths  of  smoke  from  far-off  heacon-fires. 

The  deep  hlue  vault  is  streaked  with  golden  hars. 

Like  veins  in  wealthy  mines ;  and  where  the  rays 

Of  Day's  refulgent  orb  are  lost  in  air. 

In  small  round  masses  shine  the  fleecy  clouds. 

As  bright  as  snow-clad  bowers  when  sudden  gleams 

Flash  on  the  frozen  earth. 

Ascending  high 
The  gorgeous  steps  of  heaven,  the  dazzling  sun 
Contracts  his  disk,  and  rapidly  assumes 
A  silver  radiance — glittering  like  a  globe 
Of  diamond  spars ! 

V. 
[8UN-8BT.3 
Now  near  the  flushed  horizon  brightly  glows 
The  red  dilated  sun.     Around  his  path 
Aerial  phantoms  float  in  liquid  light. 
And  steeped  in  beauty,  momently  present 
Fresh  forms,  and  strange  varieties  of  hue. 
As  fair  and  fleeting  as  our  early  dreams  ! — 
Behold  him  rest  on  yon  cloud- mountain's  peak, — 
Touched  with  celestial  fire,  volcano-like. 
The  dazzling  summit  bums ; — eruptive  flames 
Of  molten  gold  with  ruddy  lustre  tinge 
The  western  heavens,  and  shine  with  mellowed  light 
Through  the  transparent  crests  of  countless  waves  ! 

The  scene  is  changed — ^behind  the  ethereal  mount 
Now  fringed  with  hght — ^the  day-god  downward  speeds 
His  unseen  way ; — ^yet  where  his  kindling  steps 
Lit  the  blue  vault,  the  radiant  trace  remains. 
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E'en  as  the  sacred  memory  of  the  past 

nitunes  life's  evening  hour  ! — ^Again !  Again  ! 

He  proudly  comes  !  and  lo  I  resplendent  sight  I 

Bursts  through  the  cloud-formed  hill,  whose  shattered  sides 

Are  edged  with  mimic  lightning ! — his  red  beams 

Concentrating  at  last  in  one  full  blaze. 

Bright  as  a  flaming  bark,  his  fiery  form 

Sinks  in  the  cold  blue  main  ! 

The  golden  clouds 
Fade  into  gray — the  broad  cerulean  tide 
A  darker  tint  assumes.     In  restless  throngs 
Phosphoric  glow-worms  deck  with  living  gems 
The  twilight  wave,  as  Orient  fire-flies  gleam 
In  dusky  groves, — or  like  reflected  stars. 
When  evening  zephyrs  kiss  the  dimpled  face 
Of  that  far  lake  whose  crystal  mirror  bears 
An  image  of  my  home !  Ah  those  white  walls* 
Now  flash  their  silent  beauty  on  my  soul. 
And,  like  a  cheerful  sun-burst  on  my  way. 
Revive  a  transient  joy  ! 

VI. 

[night.] 
The  day-beams  slowly  fade,  and  shadowy  night. 
Soft  as  a  gradual  dream,  serenely  steals 
Over  the  watery  waste.     like  low-breathed  strains 
Of  distant  music  on  the  doubtful  ear. 
When  solitude  and  silence  reign  around. 
The  small  waves  gently  murmur. 

Calm  and  pale — 
A  phantom  of  the  sky — ^the  full- orbed  moon 
Hath  glided  into  sight.     The  glimmering  stars 
Now  pierce  the  soft  obscurity  of  heaven 
In  golden  swarms,  innumerous  and  bright 
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As  insect-mvriads  in  the  sunset  air. 

The  hreeze  is  hushed,  and  yet  the  tremulous  sea. 

As  if  by  hosts  of  unseen  spirits  trod. 

Is  broken  into  ripples,  crisp  and  clear 

As  shining  fragments  of  a  frozen  stream 

Beneath  the  winter  sun.     The  lunar  wake 

Presents  to  rapt  imagination's  view 

A  pathway  to  the  skies  ! 

In  such  a  scene 
Of  glory  and  repose,  the  rudest  breast 
Is  pure  and  passionless, — the  holy  calm 
Is  breathed  at  once  from  heaven,  and  sounds  and  thoughts 
Of  human  strife  a  mockery  would  seem 
Of  Nature's  mystic  silence.     Sacred  dreams 
Unutterable,  deep,  and  undefined. 
Now  crowd  upon  the  soul,  and  make  us  feel 
An  inteUectual  contact  with  the  worlds 
Beyond  our  mortal  vision. 

VII. 
[lights  and  shadows.] 
Profusely  scattered  o'er  the  fields  of  air. 
Float  the  thin  clouds,  whose  fleecy  outlines  dim. 
Fade,  like  departing  dreams,  from  mortal  sight — 
So  gradually  with  heaven's  deep  blue  they  blend 
Their  paler  tints. — 

Now  on  the  vessel's  deck. 
Luxuriously  rechned  in  idle  ease, 
I  mark  the  varied  main.     From  either  side 
I  gaze  alternate,  and  strange  contrasts  find 
Of  light  and  shade.     The  scene  divided  seems. 
Sun- ward,  the  noon- tide  rays  almost  o'erpower 
The  ocean's  azure  hue,  like  glittering  stars 
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Too  richly  on  some  regal  garment  wrought. — 

I  turn  from  fierce  intolerable  light. 

And  lo !  the  darker  side  a  prospect  shows. 

On  which  the  dazzled  eye  delights  to  rest ; 

For  not  a  sun-beam  glances  on  the  sea. 

The  long  blue  waves  seem,  cord-like,  twisted  round. 

And  slide  away,  as  if  by  viewless  hands 

Drawn  slowly  past.     At  intervals,  far  off, 

A  small  and  sohtary  breaker  throws 

A  snow-wreath  on  the  surface  ;  and  I  hear 

A  low  crisp  sound,  as  through  the  glassy  plain 

The  gallant  vessel  cuts  her  glorious  way  ! 

VIII. 

[SUN-SBT   CHANGES.] 

Behold  that  bridge  of  clouds ! 
Upraised  beyond,  an  air-wrought  precipice 
Appears  stream-mantled, — ^kindled  vapours  form 
The  radiant  torrent,  touched  with  every  tint 
That  mingles  on  the  vest  of  parting  day. 
Beneath  that  shadowy  bridge  the  broad  red  sun. 
Its  outline  undefined,  continues  still 
The  same  celestial  flood,  that  downward  dashed 
Breaks  into  fiery  foam  ! 

That  scene  is  o'er — 
The  hill,  the  bridge,  the  stream  have  passed  away  ! 
The  sun  hath  changed  its  hue,  and  now  presents 
A  silvery  globe,  floating  on  fervid  skies 
That  gleam  like  seas  of  gold.     Its  glorious  disk 
As  if  with  insect-clouds  thin  speckled  seems. 
Yet  glitters  on  the  burning  front  of  heaven. 
Bright  as  a  crystal  spar,  or  quivering  wave 
Beneath  the  glare  of  noon ! 
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IX. 

[sea-foam.] 

The  breeze  is  gentle,  yet  the  gliding  ship 

Wins  not  her  tranquil  way  without  a  trace, 

But  softly  stirs  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Tis  pleasant  now,  with  vacant  mind,  to  watch 

The  light  foam  at  her  side.     Awhile  it  seems 

Most  like  a  tattered  robe  of  stainless  white. 

Whose  rents  disclose  a  verdant  vest  beneath. 

Then,  suddenly,  wild  Fancy  wanders  home 

For  wintry  images  of  snow-patched  plains 

That  prove  a  partial  thaw.     E'en  school-days  dear 

Return,  if  haply  on  the  idle  brain 

Remembrance  of  the  pictured  map  presents 

The  world's  irregular  bounds  of  land  and  wave  ! 

Nor  less  beguilement  for  the  lingering  hours 

Of  life  at  sea,  the  backward  track  may  yield. 

How  beautiful  the  far  seen  wake  appears  ! 

Resplendent  as  the  comet's  fiery  tail 

In  Heaven's  blue  realms !  Beneath  the  proud  ship's  stem 

A  thousand  mimic  whirlpools  chafe  and  boil. 

While  fitfully  up-sent  from  lucid  depths 

Thick  throngs  of  silver  bubbles  sparkle  bright. 

Like  diamonds  in  the  pale  beam  of  the  moon. 


^ 
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ON  CHILDREN. 


Ab  I  that  once  more  I  were  a  careless  child. 

CoUridfce, 

He  plays  yet  like  a  youiig  prentice  the  first  day,  and  is  not  come  to 

his  task  of  melancholy. 

Biihop  Earle. 


Eysrt  thing  new  or  yoong  has  a  charm  for  human  eyes.  The 
rosy  light  of  dawn — ^the  spring  of  the  year — ^the  haunts  of 
our  childhood — onr  earliest  companions  and  our  first  amusements, 
are  connected  with  associations  infinitely  more  enchanting  than 
all  later  scenes  and  objects.  It  is  partly  owing  to  this  law 
of  our  nature,  that  the  sight  of  children  thrills  and  softens  the 
heart  in  matnrer  life  with  such  indescribable  sensations  of 
sadness  and  delight.  They  remind  us  of  our  sweetest  hours, 
rerive  our  most  hallowed  affections,  and  bring  into  our  eyes 
those  tears  of  luxurious  tenderness  that  are  more  precious  than 
springs  in  a  sandy  desert.  At  the  pure  smile  of  childhood  the 
baser  impulses  and  more  sordid  cares  of  life  suddenly  betray  their 
genuine  aspects  of  deformity,  and  vanish  from  the  heart.  "  A 
change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  our  dreams." 

All  men  of  sensibility  and  imagination,  occasionally  travel  back 
through  the  mist  of  dreams  to  the  scenes  of  their  own  happy 
duldhood.  The  fondly  reverted  eye  is  charmed  with  images  of 
peace  and  beauty.  When  contrasted  with  these  delightful  retro- 
spections, how  dreary  and  barren  seems  our  onward  path  !  Every 
step  that  we  take  but  increases  our  distance  from  the  regions  of 
enchantment.  'Tis  a  melancholy  journey  into  unknown  lands — 
an  eternal  exile  from  the  home  of  innocence  and  joy.  The 
atmosphere  of  existence  thickens  as  we  advance,  and  all  things 
assume  a  sombre  aspect,  till  at  last  we  reach  the  dread  goal  of  our 
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earthly  pilgrimage,  the  Poison  Tree  of  death,  and  arc  so  weary 
and  wa3rwom  that  we  even  welcome  its  horrid  silence  and  its 
hideous  shade. 

If  men  may  dare  to  idolize  any  sublunary  thing,  it  is  a  sinless 
and  smiling  child.  "  SuflFer,"  says  Jesus  Christ,  "  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 

heaven."  The  author  of  these  beautiful  words  was  an  infant 
himself,  and  oh,  ineffable  glory  !  the  pure  light  that  encircled  the 
child,  still  shone  around  the  man  !  It  is  a  touching,  and  I  hope 
not  an  irreverent  reflection,  that  he  whose  manhood  surpassed  all 
human  conceptions — he  whom  men  believe  to  have  been  the 
Deity  himself — did  not,  in  his  earlier  years,  exhibit  to  earthly 
eyes  more  innocence  and  beauty  than  are  easily  conceivable  in  a 
human  child.  Could  we  but  preserve  our  first  purity  with  the 
progress  of  our  intellectual  powers,  we  should  indeed  be  little 
lower  than  the  angels.  The  description  of  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise  is  like  a  radiant  vision,  but  I  cannot  help  regarding 
it,  beautiful  as  it  is,  as  in  some  degree  deficient  in  poetical  and 
human  interest,  when  I  remember  that  they  knew  not  the  charms 
of  childhood,  but  came  abruptly,  I  had  almest  said  unnaturally* 
into  mature  existence  unaccompanied  by  those  earlier  associations 
which  like  the  shadows  in  the  golden  light  of  evening,  grow  more 
and  more  lovely  as  our  day  declines,  and  reflect  their  lingering 
hues  upon  our  latest  path.  Methinks  that  even  Paradise  itself 
would  have  looked  more  divine,  had  little  human  cherubim  flitted 
gaily  over  the  green  velvet  slopes,  and  passed  from  flower 
to  flower,  their  light  laughs  breaking  like  celestial  music  on  the 
air,  and  their  golden  locks  glittering  in  the  sun. 

A  lovely  woman  is  an  object  irresistibly  enchanting,  and  the 
austerer  grace  of  manhood  fills  the  soul  with  a  proud  sense  of  the 
majesty  of  human  nature ;  but  there  is  something  far  less  earthly 
and  more  intimately  allied  to  our  holiest  imaginings  in  the 
purity  of  a  child.     It  satisfies  the  most  delicate  fancy  and  the 
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sererest  jadgment.  Its  happy  and  affectionate  feelings  are  un- 
diecked  by  one  guileful  thought,  or  one  cold  suspicion.  Its  little 
beauteous  fiace  betrays  each  emotion  of  its  heart,  and  is  as  trans- 
parent as  the  silvery  cloud- veil  of  a  summer  sun  that  shows  all  the 
light  within.  It  is  as  fearless  and  as  innocent  in  its  waking  hours 
as  in  its  quiet  slumbers.     It  loves  every  one,  and  smiles  on  all ! 

I  have  sometimes  gazed  upon  a  beautiful  child  with  a  passion 
only  equalled  in  intensity  by  that  of  youthful  love.  The  heart  at 
such  a  time  is  nearly  stifled  with  a  mixed  emotion  of  tenderness, 
admiration  and  delight.  It  almost  aches  with  affection.  I  can 
folly  sympathize  in  a  mother's  deep  idolatry.  I  love  all  lovely 
cfaildien;  and  have  often  yearned  to  imprint  a  thousand  pas- 
iionate  kisses  upon  a  stranger's  child,  though  met  perhaps  but 
for  a  moment  in  theatres  or  in  streets,  and  passing  from  me,  like 
a  radiant  shadow,  to  be  seen  no  more.  The  sudden  appearance 
of  a  child  of  extraordinary  beauty  comes  upon  the  spirit  like  a 
flash  of  light,  and  often  breaks  up  a  train  of  melancholy  thoughts, 
as  a  sun-bnrst  scatters  the  mist  of  morning. 

The  changing  looks  and  attitudes  of  children  afford  a  perpe- 
tual feast  to  every  eye  that  has  a  true  perception  of  grace  and 
beauty.  They  surpass  the  sweetest  creations  of  the  poet  or  the 
ptinter*.  They  are  prompted  by  maternal  Nature,  who  keeps  an 
ineesaant  watch  over  her  infant  favorites,  and  directs  their  mi- 
nutest movements,  and  their  most  evanescent  thoughts.  Beneath 
such  holy  tutorage  they  can  never  err.  They  throw  their  sleek 
and  pliant  limbs  into  every  variety  of  posture,  and  still  preserve 
tlie  true  line  of  beauty,  as  surely  as  a  ball  preserves  its  round- 
ness. They  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  loveliness,  and  like  moving 
okmds  are  ever  changing  their  ethereal  aspects,  and  yet  always 
eatch  the  light.     Even  the  moral  defects  of  maturer  years  are 

*  Noitbcote  telU  w,  that  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  desired  to  learn  what 
nak  graee  was,  he  studied  it  in  the  natural  movemeots  of  children. 

B  2 
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often  beaatifal  in  childhood,  and  bear  a  different  character.  The 
cunning  of  the  man  is  innocent  archness  in  the  child.  Ignorance 
in  the  one,  is  a  gross  and  miserable  condition ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
purity  and  bliss.  The  imperfections  that  are  ludicrous  or  offen- 
sive in  manhood,  in  infancy  are  inexpressibly  engaging.  The 
stammering  of  an  adult,  or  his  mistakes  in  acquiring  a  new  lan- 
guage, are  unpleasing  to  the  most  friendly  ear,  and  even  lower 
him  in  some  degree  in  his  own  estimation.  But  the  first  imper- 
fect sounds  and  broken  words  of  a  child,  are  as  sweet  as  the 
irregular  music  of  interrupted  rivulets.  They  stir  the  heart 
like  magic,  and  impel  us  as  it  were,  in  the  sudden  wantonness  of 
affection,  to  shut  the  little  rosy  portals  of  the  cherub's  soul  with 
a  shower  of  impetuous  kisses.  The  garrulity  of  age  is  not  like 
the  eager  prattling  of  infancy.  The  child's  artless  talk  can  never 
weary  us.     Our  ears  are  as  tireless  as  his  tongue. 

Timidity  in  manhood  is  degrading,  but  in  a  Uttle  child  it  is  in* 
teresting  and  lovely,  whether  he  flies  from  the  object  of  alarm 
like  a  startled  fawn,  or  nestles  closer  in  his  mother's  lap.  The 
coquetry  of  a  woman  is  vanity  and  deceit,  but  in  a  child  it  is 
mere  pla3rfulne8s  and  innocent  hilarity.  Every  thing  connected 
with  childhood  changes  its  nature.  Words  of  abuse  become 
words  of  endearment.  Imp  and  rogue,  when  apphed  to  an  infant^ 
are  soft  and  fond  expressions  that  fall  gracefully  from  the  fairest  hps. 

The  drums  and  rattles  of  the  child  are  objects  of  unalloyed  de* 
light,  but  the  playthings  of  the  man  are  grave  and  terrible  delusions. 
They  goad  him  with  secret  thorns  that  rankle  in  his  heart  for  ever. 
Envy,  avarice,  and  ambition,  mingle  their  poison  in  his  sweetest 
cup.  Even  his  superior  knowledge  is  but  a  source  of  evil.  It 
surrounds  him  with  temptations,  while  it  throws  a  shadow  upon 
all  his  hopes,  and  takes  off  the  bloom  from  life.  It  is  too  little 
for  his  mind,  and  too  much  for  his  heart. 

The  child^  on  the  other  hand,  revels  in  his  happy  consciousness 
of  present  good,  and  foresees  no  future  ill.     He  knows  neither 
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vearinesB  nor  discontent.  '  Solitude'  to  him  is  sometimes  '  blithe 
society/  and  in  the  thickest  crowds,  he  is  as  free  and  uncon- 
strained as  in  his  loneliest  haunts.  His  ingenuous  heart  is  never 
dulled  by  the  glance  of  a  human  eye,  nor  can  he  fashion  his  inno- 
cent features  into  a  false  expression.  His  own  eye  is  as  lucid  as 
the  breeze-bared  heavens.  If  he  reads  no  '  sermons  in  stones/ 
be  sees  '  good  in  every  thing.'  He  has  universal  faith.  He  dis- 
covers nothing  evil,  and  sees  none  but  friends.  He  gives  up 
his  whole  being  to  gentle  affections,  and  a  sense  of  unequivocal 
enjo3rment.  He  is  not  what  cold  age  would  make  him, 
*'  nothing,  if  not  critical."  To  him  the  rise  of  the  green  curtain 
at  the  theatre  reveals  a  real  world.  He  has  ever  a  tear  for  the 
distresses  of  the  heroine,  and  breathes  harder  as  he  gazes,  with 
all  his  soul  in  his  eyes,  on  the  hero's  adventurous  exploits.  The 
tricks  and  conundrums  of  the  clown  are  never  flat,  or  stale,  or 
mprofitable  to  him,  and  he  fitly  testifies  to  their  merit,  when 
holding  his  lovely  head  aside  (his  cheek  as  round  and  blooming 
as  a  sun-kissed  peach,)  he  claps  his  Uttle  palms  together  in  an 
ecstacy  of  admiration,  and  then  turns  to  the  maternal  face,  as  if 
assured  of  her  hearty  sympathy  in  his  delight. 

It  is  a  sweet  employment  to  watch  the  first  glimmering  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  greet  the  first  signs  of  joy  that  give  life 
and  animation  to  the  passive  beauty  of  an  infant's  face,  like  the 
earheat  streaks  of  sunshine  upon  opening  flowers.  But  alas  ! 
this  pleasure  is  too  often  interrupted  by  the  sad  reflection,  that 
the  bright  dawn  of  existence  is  succeeded  by  a  comparatively 
clouded  noon,  and  an  almost  starless  night.  Each  year  of  our 
life  is  a  step  lower  on  the  radiant  ladder  that  leads  to  heaven, 
and  when  we  at  last  descend  into  the  horrible  vault  of  death, 
•ur  best  hope  is  that  we  may  rise  again  to  a  state  resembling  the 
happy  purity  of  our  childhood. 

What  a  holy  thing  is  maternal  love  !  Even  its  errors  reflect 
honour  upon  human  nature.    The  mother  sees  her  own  offspring 
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through  a  sweet  and  peculiar  medium,  and  traces  a  thousand 
charms  that  are  undiscovered  by  less  partial  eyes,  while  she  is 
bhnd  to  those  defects  that  are  palpable  to  others.  The  loved  are 
ever  lovely.  So  beautifully  does  true  affection  thus  qualify  every 
object  to  our  desires  ! 

There  is  a  divine  contagion  in  all  beauteous  things.  We 
alternately  colour  objects  with  our  own  fancies  and  affections,  or 
receive  from  them  a  kindred  hue. 

**  Like  the  sweet  South, 
Tliat  breatlies  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odour.'* 

This  principle  pervades  all  nature,  physical  and  moral.  Let 
those  who  would  trace  an  expression  of  serenity  and  tenderness 
on  a  human  face,  watch  a  person  of  sensibility,  as  he  gazes  upon 
a  painting  by  Claude  or  Raphael.  In  contemplating  a  fine 
picture,  we  drink  in  its  spirit  through  our  eyes.  If  a  lovely 
woman  would  increase  her  charms,  let  her  gaze  long  and  ardently 
on  all  beauteous  images.  Let  her  not  indulge  those  passions 
which  deform  the  features,  but  cultivate,  on  the  contrary,  every 
soft  affection.  It  will  soon  become  an  easy  task,  for  one  good 
feeling  suggests  and  supports  another.  We  insensibly  and  invo- 
luntarily adapt  our  aspect  to  our  emotions,  and  long  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  leave  a  permanent  impression  on  the  oounte* 
nance.  Every  one  beUeves  thus  far  in  physiognomy,  and  acts 
more  or  less  decidedly  upon  his  belief.  But  even  the  effect  upon 
the  features  of  a  transient  emotion  is  truly  wonderful.  A  fierce 
man  often  looks  beautifully  tender  and  serene  when  either  caressing 
or  caressed,  and  deceives  us  like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  which  at 
times  seems  "  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  things." 

Who  can  wonder  at  the  intensity  of  a  mother's  love,  when  even 
strangers  hardened  by  a  struggle  with  the  world  are  often  affected 
by  the  engaging  ways  of  children  ?  There  is  not  a  more  interest- 
ing sight  in  nature  than  the  sudden  smile  which  they  sometimes 
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call  up  in  a  counteaance  rendered  habitually  grave  by  the  cares  of 
bosiness  or  ambition.  I  remember  entering  a  well-known  mer- 
cantile house  in  London,  just  as  some  unfavorable  intelligence  had 
been  received.  The  head  of  the  firm,  with  his  hard  but  honest 
features,  looked  at  once  stem  and  anxious.  A  small  hand  twitch- 
ed hia  coat  behind.  He  turned  slowly  round,  with  a  sullen  and 
almost  a  savage  brow.  His  eye  fell  upon  the  prettiest  little 
human  face  that  ever  gleamed  upon  the  earth.  But  the  child's 
merry  laughter  was  scarcely  more  delightful  than  the  bland  and 
beautiful  smile  that  kindled  on  the  merchant's  care-worn  cheek. 
His  aspect  underwent  such  an  instantaneous  and  entire  change, 
that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  changed  his  nature  also.  Had  a  painter 
stamped  his  portrait  on  the  canvass  at  that  happy  moment,  it  would 
have  presented  an  exquisite  illustration  of  amenity  and  love.  Few, 
however,  of  his  mercantile  friends,  would  have  recognized  the  man 
of  business.  He  was  single  and  childless ;  but  the  fondest  parent 
could  not  have  greeted  his  own  offspring  with  a  sweeter  welcome. 
I  have  in  some  moods  preferred  the  paintings  of  our  own  Guns- 
boroogh  to  those  of  Claude, — and  for  this  single  reason,  that  the 
former  gives  a  peculiar  and  more  touching  interest  to  his  land* 
scapes  by  the  introduction  of  sweet  groups  of  children.  These 
lovely  little  figures  are  moreover  so  thoroughly  English,  and  have 
such  an  out-of-door's  air,  and  seem  so  much  a  part  of  external 
nature,  that  an  Englishman  who  is  a  lover  of  rural  scenery,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  enchanted  with  the  style  of  his  celebrated  coun- 
tryman. His  children  have  not  been  dandled  in  courts  or  draw« 
ing-rooms,  nor  tutored  by  fiddling  and  caper-cutting  dancing 
masters.  They  have  a  natural  grace  about  them  that  is  always 
charming  to  an  unsophisticated  eye.  They  spring  up  into  life  and 
beauty  like  the  flowers  around  them,  that  are  the  more  lovely  the 
less  they  are  meddled  with  by  an  ambitious  taste.     They  are 

The  sweetest  things  tliat  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door ! 
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When  I  revisited  my  dear  native  country,  after  an  absence  of 
many  weary  years,  and  a  long  dull  voyage,  my  heart  was  filled 
with  unutterable  delight  and  admiration.  The  land  seemed  a  per- 
fect paradise.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  blue  vault 
of  heaven,  over  which  were  scattered  a  few  silver  clouds — ^the 
clear  atmosphere — the  balmy  vernal  breeze — the  quiet  and  pictur- 
esque cattle,  browsing  on  luxuriant  verdure,  or  standing  knee- 
deep  in  a  crystal  lake — the  blue  hills  sprinkled  with  snow-white 
sheep  and  sometimes  partially  shadowed  by  a  wandering  cloud — 
the  meadows  glowing  with  golden  buttercups  and  bedropped  with 
daisies — the  trim  hedges  of  crisp  and  sparkUng  holly — the  sound 
of  near  but  unseen  rivulets,  and  the  songs  of  foliage-hidden  birds 
— ^the  white  cottages  almost  buried  amidst  trees,  like  happy  human 
nests — ^the  ivy-covered  church,  with  its  old  grey  spire  •  pointing 
up  to  heaven,'  and  its  gilded  vane  gleaming  in  the  light — ^the 
sturdy  peasants  with  their  instruments  of  healthy  toil — ^the  white- 
capped  matrons  bleaching  their  newly-washed  garments  in  the  sun, 
and  throwing  them  like  snow-patches  on  green  slopes  or  glossy 
garden  shrubs — ^the  sun-browned  village  girls,  resting  idly  on 
their  round  elbows  at  small  open  casements,  their  faces  in  sweet 
keeping  with  the  trellised  flowers ; — all  formed  a  combination  of 
enchantments  that  would  mock  the  happiest  imitative  efforts  of 
human  art.  But  though  the  bare  enumeration  of  the  details  of 
this  Elnglish  picture,  will  perhaps  awaken  many  dear  recollections 
in  the  readers  mind,  I  have  omitted  by  far  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  whole  scene — the  rosy  children  loitering  about  the 
cottage  gates,  or  tumbling  gaily  on  the  warm  grass  / 

When  the  cottager  of  England  ventures  to  link  himself  for  life 
to  the  object  of  his  honest  affections,  and  anticipates  without  dis- 
may, '  the  ruddy  family  around,'  he  is  rebuked  by  the  Political 
Economists  for  what  they  consider  his  culpable  imprudence.  These 
unfeeling  calculators  seem  to  forget  that  a  poor  man  is  a  human 
being.    They  might  almost  as  well  expect  him  to  abstain  entirely 
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firam  the  simplest  food,  (for  even  that  is  to  him  expensive,)  as  to 
check  all  those  natural  yeammgs  of  the  heart  which  are  as  neces- 
sary to  the  enjoyment  of  existence  as  any  purely  physical  gratifi- 
cadon.  They  forget  too,  how  the  thought  of  his  wife  and  children 
serres  the  labourer's  arm,  and  how  when  the  daily  task  is  over  he 
is  soothed  and  cheered  by  their  evening  welcome.  His  '  home  is 
home,  however  homely.'  If  the  husband  and  the  father  has  a 
heavy  task,  his  reward  is  great.  '  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night's' 
enjoyments  are  cheaply  purchased  by  a  week  of  labour.  Children 
are  not  less  precious  to  the  English  peasant  than  they  were  to  the 
Roman  matron.  They  are  alike  '  the  jewels'  of  the  high-bom  and 
the  humble. 

But  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  marriage  is  commendable, 
for  it  puts  a  man  in  the  way  of  becoming  a  quiet,  a  useful,  and  an 
mdustrious  citizen.  They  who  marry,  says  Bishop  Atterbury,  give 
hostages  to  the  public  that  they  will  not  attempt  the  ruin  of  society 
or  disturb  its  peace.  The  American  Franklin,  who  can  hardly  be 
suspected  of  a  romantic  enthusiasm  or  a  want  of  prudence,  ex- 
presses his  disapproval  of  the  unnatural  state  of  celibacy  for  life, 
and  maintains  that  it  makes  a  man  of  less  value  than  he  ought 
to  be.  In  a  moral  sense,  marriage  is  especially  advantageous. 
'  Certainly,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  '  wife  and  children  are  a  kind  of 
discipline  of  humanity ;  and  single  men,  though  they  may  be 
many  times  more  charitable,  because  their  means  are  less  exhaust, 
yet,  on  the  other  side,  they  are  more  cruel  and  hard-hearted, 
(good  to  make  severe  inquisitors,)  because  their  tenderness  is  not 
so  often  called  upon.' 

'  The  best  thing  I  can  wish  you,'  said  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Wash- 
ington Irving,  '  is  that  when  you  return  to  your  own  coimtry  you 
may  get  married,  and  have  a  family  of  young  bairns  about  you. 
If  you  are  happy,  there  they  are  to  share  your  happiness ;  and  if 
you  are  otherwise — ^there  they  are  to  comfort  you.' 

No  parent  can  be  wholly  wretched,  let  his  fate  be  what  it  may. 
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if  his  children  are  about  him,  with  their  cheeks  tinged  with  health. 
It  is  sweet  to  be  surrounded  by  those  whom  we  dearly  love,  and 
who  love  us  in  return  beyond  all  the  world.  There  is  no  music 
so  delightful  as  the  sound  of  a  child's  affectionate  voice — and  no 
sight  so  cheering  as  its  little  happy  face.  But  alas  !  in  this  com- 
fortless and  uncongenial  clime*,  the  forlorn  English  exile  must  too 
generally  forego  these  domestic  pleasures.  It  is  indeed  a  terrible 
deprivation.  This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  It  is  the  stroke 
that  goes  most  directly  to  the  heart. 

It  is  not  the  mere  absence  alone  that  constitutes  the  bitter 
trial,  but  a  consciousness  of  the  vast  intervening  distance.  The 
parent  and  the  child  are  divided  from  each  other  by  a  world  of 
waters.  They  live  in  different  spheres.  The  death  of  a  child 
would  scarcely  seem  a  heavier  doom  than  such  a  separation.  In 
the  one  case  there  is  an  end  of  all  doubt,  suspense  and  fear ;  but  in 
the  other  there  are  feverish  hopes,  and  hideous  apprehensions. 
The  mother  dreams  incessantly  of  her  distant  child,  for  whom  she 
anticipates  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  If  sometimes  in  a  hap- 
pier moment  she  soothes  her  soul  with  brighter  fancies,  and  sees 
her  dear  offspring  wandering  in  careless  happiness  about  the  same 
green  spots  that  are  hallowed  by  her  own  earliest  associations,  the 
delight  is  neither  lasting  nor  unalloyed. 

''  Oh  !  there  is  e'en  a  happiness  that  makes  the  heart  afraid." 

This  sweet  picture  of  the  imagination  is  soon  contrasted  with 
the  drear  reality  of  her  own  position,  and  the  possible  difference  of 
her  child's  actual  fate,  from  that  presented  by  her  flattering 
dreams.  The  re-action  of  the  mind  is  fearful.  '  That  way  mad- 
ness lies.'  A  state  of  exile  is  every  way  imnatural,  and  breaks 
humanity's  divinest  links.  The  spirit  of  domestic  happiness  rare- 
ly wanders  far  from  her  native  hearth. 


India. 
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Hie  generous  and  chivalrio  protection  which  men  bestow  upon 
the  feebler  but  fairer  Bex,  is  allied  in  some  degree  to  the  feeling 
which  we  cherish  towards  a  child.  The  graceful  and  trusting 
helplessness  of  both  is  flattering  to  our  pride,  and  is  an  appeal  to 
oar  lore  that  is  utterly  irresistible.  He  who  has  a  large  family  of 
children,  is  necessarily  conscious  of  an  agreeable  self-importance. 
If  he  has  the  means  of  supporting  them,  they  cannot  be  too 
numerous.  His  children  are  so  many  re-creations  of  himself. 
They  are  ties  that  must  bind  his  affections  to  the  world,  and  yet 
solace  him  in  his  latest  hour,  for  a  man  cannot  wholly  die  while 
his  children  live.  He  has  spread  oat  his  existence  into  different 
diannels.  When  he  looks  upon  his  little  divided  lives,  he  feels 
not  the  effect  of  age  so  palpably  as  he  who  is  solitary  and  child- 
less.    He  beholds  in  them  the  '  lovely  April  of  his  prime.' 

'  This  is  to  be  new  made  when  he  is  old, 
And  see  his  blood  wann  when  he  feeb  it  cold/ 

When  the  wedded  lose  a  partner,  the  dead  parent  is  stiU  pre- 
sent in  the  child.  It  is  a  living  miniature  of  the  departed.  It  is 
pleasant,  when  we  become  conscious  of  the  defiling  influence  of 
the  world,  and  feel  the  cold  blasts  of  care,  to  see  ourselves 
reflected  in  a  fairer  form  in  the  bright  faces  of  our  children. 
They  suggest  the  purest  and  sweetest  thoughts.  They  are  beau- 
tifol  in  themselves,  and  like  the  fresh  buds  of  spring  are  full  of 
precious  promise  of  blossoms  and  of  shelter.  He  whose  evening 
of  life  is  cherished  and  adorned  by  a  lovely  cluster  of  kindred 
hecB,  may  well  exult  in  his  latter  state,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  trials  and  deprivations  of  his  earlier  hours. 


V  2 
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WOMAN. 
Thb  day-god  sitting  on  his  western  throne 
With  all  his  *  gorgeous  company  of  clouds' — 
The  gentle  moon  that  meekly  disenshrouds 
Her  beauty  when  the  solar  glare  is  gone — 
The  myriad  eyes  of  night — ^the  pleasant  tone 
Of  truant  rills  when  o'er  the  pebbled  ground 
Their  silver  voices  tremble — ^the  calm  sound 
Of  rustling  leaves  in  noon-tide  forests  lone — 
The  cheerful  song  of  birds — ^the  hum  of  bees — 
The  zephyrs'  dance  that  like  the  footing  fine 
Of  moonlight  fays  scarce  prints  the  glassy  seas, — 
Are  all  enchantments !     But  Oh,  what  are  these 
When  music,  poetry,  and  love  combine 
In  Woman's  voice  and  lineaments  divine  ! 


SONNET. 

ON   HEARING   CAPTAIN   JAMES   GLENCAIRN   BURNS   SING   (iN   INOIA) 

HIS  father's  songs. 
How  dream-like  is  the  sound  of  native  song 
Heard  on  a  foreign  shore  !  The  wanderer's  ear 
Drinks  wild  enchantment, — swiftly  fade  the  drear 
And  cold  realities  that  round  him  throng. 
While  in  the  sweet  delirium,  deep  and  strong. 
The  past  is  present  and  the  distant  near  ! 
Such  sound  is  sacred  ever, — doubly  dear 
When  heard  by  patriot  exiles  parted  long 
From  all  that  love  hath  hallowed.     But  a  speU 
Ev'n  yet  more  holy  breathes  in  every  note 
Now  trembling  on  my  heart.     A  proud  Son  sings 
The  lay  of  Burns  !     Oh !  what  imaginings 
Awake,  as  o'er  a  foreign  region  float 
These  filial  echoes  of  the  father's  shell ! 
CalcuUa,  August  7,  1833. 
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CONSOLATIONS  OF  EXILE. 

[or    an    EXILB's   ADDRB8B   TO    HIS    DISTANT   CHILDRBN.] 

I. 

O'bb  the  vaat  realm  of  tempest- troubled  Ocean — 

O'er  the  parched  lands  that  vainly  thirst  for  showers- 
Through  the  long  night — or  when  nor  sound  nor  motion 

Stirs  in  the  noon  of  day  the  sultry  bowers — 
Not  all  un'companied  by  pleasant  dreams 

My  weary  spirit  panteth  on  the  way  ; 
Still  on  mine  inward  sight  the  subtle  gleams 

That  mock  the  fleshly  vision  brightly  play. 
Oh  I  the  heart's  links  nor  time  nor  change  may  sever. 

Nor  Fate's  destructive  hand,  if  life  remain  ; 
O'er  hill,  and  vale,  and  plain,  and  sea,  and  river. 

The  wanderer  draws  the  inseparable  chain  ! 

II. 

Fair  children  !  still,  like  phantoms  of  delight. 

Ye  haunt  my  soul  on  this  strange  distant  shore. 
As  the  same  stars  shine  through  the  tropic  night 

That  charmed  me  at  my  own  sweet  cottage  door. 
Though  I  have  left  ye  long,  I  love  not  less ; 

Though  ye  are  far  away,  I  watch  ye  still ; 
Though  I  can  ne'er  embrace  ye,  I  may  bless. 

And  e'en  though  absent,  guard  ye  from  each  ill ! 
Still  the  full  interchange  of  soul  is  ours, 

A  silent  converse  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
And  Fancy's  spell  can  speed  the  lingering  hours. 

And  fill  the  space  that  yearning  hearts  divide. 
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III. 

And  not  alone  the  written  symbols  show 

Your  spirits'  sacred  stores  of  love  and  truth. 
Art's  glorious  magic  bids  the  canvass  glow 

With  all  your  grace  and  loveliness  and  youth ; 
The  fairy  forms  that  in  my  native  land 

Oft  filled  my  fond  heart  with  a  parent's  pride. 
Are  gathered  near  me  on  this  foreign  strand. 

And  smilingly,  in  these  strange  halls,  reside  ; 
And  almost  I  forget  an  exile's  doom, 

For  while  your  filial  eyes  around  me  gleam. 
Each  scene  and  object  breathes  an  air  of  home. 

And  time  and  distance  vanish  like  a  dream  ! 

IV. 

Oh  !  when  sweet  Memory's  radiant  calm  comes  o'er 

The  weary  soul,  as  moonlight  glimmerings  fall 
O'er  the  hushed  ocean,  forms  beloved  of  yore 

And  joys  long  fled,  her  whispers  soft  recall ; 
At  such  an  hour  I  live  and  smile  again, 

As  light  of  heart  as  in  that  golden  time 
When,  as  a  child,  I  trod  the  vernal  plain. 

Nor  knew  the  shadow  of  a  care  or  crime. 
Nor  dream  of  death,  nor  weariness  of  life. 

Nor  freezing  apathy,  nor  fierce  desire. 
Then  chilled  a  thought  with  unborn  rapture  rife. 

Or  seared  my  breast  with  wild  ambition's  fire. 

V. 

From  many  a  fruit  and  flower  the  hand  of  Time 
Hath  brushed  the  bloom  and  beauty  ;  yet  mine  eye. 

Though  Life's  sweet  summer  waneth,  and  my  prime 
Of  health  and  hope  is  past,  can  oft  espy 

Amid  the  fading  wilderness  around 
Such  lingering  hues  as  Eden's  holy  bowers 
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In  earth's  first  radiance  wore,  and  only  found 
Where  not  a  cloud  of  sullen  sadness  lours. 

Oh  !  how  the  pride  and  glory  of  this  world 
May  pass  unmirrored  o'er  the  darkened  mind, 

Like  gilded  banners  o'er  the  grave  unfurled. 
Or  Beauty's  witcheries  flashed  upon  the  blind. 

VI. 

Though  this  frail  form  hath  felt  the  shafts  of  pain. 

Though  my  soul  sickens  for  her  native  sky. 
In  visionary  hours  my  thoughts  regain 

Their  early  freshness,  and  soon  check  the  sigh 
That  sometimes  from  mine  inmost  heart  would  swell 

And  mar  a  happier  mood.     Oh  !  then  how  sweet. 
Dear  Boys  !  upon  remembered  bliss  to  dwell. 

And  here  your  pictured  lineaments  to  greet ! 
'Till  Fancy,  bright  Enchantress,  shifts  the  scene 

To  British  ground,  and  musical  as  rills. 
Ye  laugh  and  loiter  in  the  meadows  green. 

Or  climb  with  joyous  shouts  the  sunny  hills ! 
Calcutta,  September  4,  1834. 


LIN£S 

WRITTBN    ON   THB    RUINS    OF   RAJHMAHAL. 

Hail,  stranger,  hail !  whose  eye  shall  here  survey 
The  path  of  Time,  where  ruin  marks  his  way, 
"When  wildly  moans  the  solemn  midnight  bird. 
And  the  gaunt  jackal's  piercing  cry  is  heard ; 
If  thine  the  soul  with  sacred  ardour  fraught, 
R^t  in  the  poet's  dream,  or  sage's  thought. 
To  thee,  these  mouldering  walls  a  voice  shall  raise. 
And  sadly  tell  how  earthly  pride  decays ; 
How  human  hopes,  like  human  works,  depart. 
And  leave  behind  the  ruins  of  the  heart ! 


[  40  ] 
SONNET. 

EVENING,  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  GANGES. 

I  WANDERED  thoughtfully  by  Gunga's  shore. 

While  the  broad  son  upon  the  slumbering  wave 

Its  last  faint  flush  of  golden  radiance  gave. 

And  tinged  with  tenderest  hues  some  ruins  hoar. 

Methinks  this  earth  had  never  known  before 

A  calm  so  deep — 'twas  silent  as  the  grave. 

The  smallest  bird  its  light  wing  could  not  lave 

In  the  smooth  flood,  nor  from  the  green- wood  soar. 

If  but  the  tiniest  branch  its  pinions  stirred 

Or  shook  the  dew-drops  from  the  leaves,  unheard. 

Like  pictured  shadows  'gainst  the  western  beam 

The  dark  boats  slept,  while  each  lone  helmsman  stood 

Still  as  a  statue  ! — ^the  strange  quietude 

Enthralled  my  soul  like  some  mysterious  dream  ! 


SONNET— GRIEF. 
Impassioned  grief  is  dumb — ^no  sign  or  sound 
Can  form  its  faithful  language.     Sorrow's  dart 
In  fevered  breasts  awakes  an  inward  smart 
That  friendship  may  not  share.     Oh !  curse  profound. 
To  bear  each  maddening  passion  darkly  bound 
Within  that  fearful  cell,  the  shrouded  heart ! 
The  quivering  lip,  the  quick  convulsive  start. 
But  feebly  tell  the  strife.     The  crowd  around 
When  sinks  the  strong  man  'neath  the  sullen  stream 
Thus  see  but  bubbles  rise, — ^these  ill  reveal 
The  struggler's  pangs  !   When  mourners  pant  and  teem 
With  secret  thought,  and  voiceless  anguish  feel. 
The  world's  calm  brow — the  charms  of  nature  seem 
To  mock  the  smothered  soul's  unheard  appeal ! 
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When  Apelles  wat  reproached  with  the  paucity  of  his  productions,  and  the 
incessant  attention  with  which  he  re-touched  his  pieces,  he  condescended  to 
make  no  other  answer  than  that  he  painted  for  perpetuity. 

TheHambUr. 

Alccstides  ohjecting  that  Euripides  had  only  in  three  days  composed  three 
verses,  whereas  himself  had  written  three  hundred  :  Thou  tell'st  truth  (quoth 
be) ;  but  here  is  the  difference ;  thine  shall  only  be  read  for  three  days, 
whereas  mine  shall  continue  three  ages. 

H'€b$t9r*s    Dedication  to  the  Reader  of  the  *  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria 
Cerombona,* 


Thsrs  are  some  writers  who  seem  to  reg^d  mere  quickness 
and  facility  of  production  as  of  more  importance  than  the  quality 
of  the  thing  produced.  They  insult  the  public  with  a  flippant  boast 
of  the  little  time  which  they  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bestow 
upon  a  work  intended  for  its  acceptance,  and  make  that  a  subject 
of  triumph  which  calls  for  an  apology.  If  the  pubUc  were  in  a 
state  of  intellectual  deprivation,  and  were  too  voracious  to  be 
nice,  these  rapid  writers  might  be  looked  upon  as  benefactors  : — 
bat  the  case  is  precisely  the  reverse ;  the  world  abounds  in 
books,  both  good  and  bad.  There  is  at  all  events  no  demand  for 
a  greater  number  of  the  latter  kind.  We  can  afford  to  wait  for 
the  result  of  an  author's  best  exertions,  and  are  not  obliged  to 
accept  with  gratitude  the  first  crude  and  hurried  productions  that 
he  is  disposed  to  offer*.  It  is  not  the  task  of  a  day  for  a  man  to 
enter  into  competition  with  such  writers  as  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  or  Byron  and  Wordsworth,  or  to  produce  a  work  of 
whatever  kind,  which  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die. 
A  reader  is  as  little  curious  about  the  number  of  hours  which 


*  I  hate  all  those  nonsensical  stories  about  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  writing  a 
play  in  a  morning  before  breakfast.  He  had  time  enough  to  do  it  after.— 
aaslUt. 
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a  poet  may  have  taken  to  write  his  verses,  as  about  the  number 
of  arms  or  legs  of  his  study  chair.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
verses  are  good  or  bad,  and  not  how,  when,  or  where,  they  were 
composed.  Even  the  age  of  a  writer  is  a  consideration  of  very 
slight  importance.  His  years  have  'no  inseparable  connection 
with  his  works.  The  latter  stand  alone  in  the  world's  eye, 
and  are  judged  of  by  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  by  this  alone  must 
they  live  or  die.  There  are  no  works  in  the  language  that  have 
been  long  popular  merely  on  account  of  the  precocity  of  the 
author.  The  peculiar  character  and  condition  of  a  young  poet 
may  excite  for  a  while  the  generous  sympathy  of  the  pubUc  mind, 
and  direct  a  friendly  attention  to  his  productions,  as  in  the  case 
of  Kirke  White  and  Chatterton ;  but  this  adventitious  popularity 
can  never  last.  These  two  unhappy  youths  have  already  lost 
their  first  bloom  of  reputation,  and  we  begin  to  value  their 
productions  according  to  their  intrinsic  worth  alone,  which,  though 
far  from  being  inconsiderable,  has  been  greatly  overrated.  If 
their  writings  had  been  entirely  destitute  of  genuine  merit,  the 
circumstances  with  which  they  were  connected  would  not  have 
saved  them  from  an  almost  instantaneous  oblivion.  Who  now 
reads  Dermody*  or  Blackett  ?    Southey's  friend  Jones,  the  butler, 

*  When  only  ten  years  of  age,  Dennody  was  accustomed  to  translate  a  short 
poem  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  with  the  same  ease  and  rapidity,  with  which  a 
maturer  genius  would  write  a  familiar  private  letter.  Some  of  these  translations 
are  preserved  in  the  account  of  his  life,  but  they  form  no  portion  of  the  perma- 
nent literature  of  his  country.  The  effusions  of  facility  and  precocity  may  be  a 
nine  days'  wonder,  but  no  more.  Dermody  was  like  Master  Betty,  the  actor, 
who  was  only  a  surprising  boy,  and  who  became  but  an  ordinary  man.  Untimely 
fruitii  rarely  ripen.  Dermody  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  schoolmaster,  and 
in  his  ninth  year,  was  actually  in  the  situation  of  a  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin 
in  his  father's  establishment.  Yet  he  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and 
though  a  prolific  writer,  left  nothing  behind  him  that  the  world  will  care  to 
preserve.  His  earliest  productions  were  his  best,  but  even  these  have  very  little 
intrinsic  merit.  Men  of  true  genius  have  been  seldom  remarkable  in  their  child- 
hood for  any  manifest  superiority  of  talent.  Great  intellectual  power  is  usually 
tardy  in  its  development.  There  is  often  a  seeming  sluggishness  or  obtuseneM 
in  the  early  years  of  those  gifted  persons  who  subsequently  tower  above  their 
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was  forgotten  in  a  few  months,  though  his  verses  were  edited  hy 
the  Laureate,  and  praised  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  A  certain 
Hterary  Cardinal  used  to  boast,  that  he  had  written  all  his  works 
with  the  same  pen.  If  he  had  been  unable  to  procure  another, 
the  world  might  have  commended  his  careful  preservation  of  this 
single  instrument  of  author-craft,  and  have  pitied  the  unhappy 
printers  who  had  to  compose  from  an  iminteUigible  manuscript ; 
but  as  this  mechanical  difficulty  was  of  his  own  choosing,  we  only 
smile  at  such  an  indication  of  littlenesi  and  obliquity  of  mind. 
His  ingenious  saving  of  quills  conferred  no  interest  on  his  works. 
He,  however,  who  voluntarily  writes  against  time,  and  fancies 
that  there  is  a  prodigious  merit  in  declining  to  avail  himself  of  a 
few  additional  hours  for  consideration  and  correction,  is  not  a 
whit  less  absurd  and  puerile  than  was  the  writer  who  thus  volun- 
tarily confined  himself  for  years  to  the  use  of  a  single  quill. 
Such  an  uncaUed-for  economy  of  pens  and  time  is  neither  useful 
nor  commendable,  but  shows  "  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool 
that  uses  it." 

Anna  Seward  had  the  impudence  to  talk  of  translating  an  Ode 
of  Horace  while  dressing  her  hair.  If  her  translations  had  been 
worth  a  straw,  we  should  have  been  surprised  at  her  facility ;  but 
their  real  value  would  have  received  no  additional  charm  from  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  produced.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
have  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them,  however  good, 
when  we  came  to  consider  how  much  better  they  might  have 
been  made,  if  the  author  had  been  less  presumptuous  and  more 
careful.      Her  afiectation  of  facility  was  disrespectful  both  to 

fellow  men,  that  deceives  or  puzzles  the  judgment  of  their  associates.  Rousseau, 
in  his  £ml Jtttf,  observes  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  distinguish  real 
dulness  in  children,  from  that  apparent  and  fallacious  stupidity,  the  forerunner 
of  great  abilities.  He  remiads  us  that  the  younger  Cato  in  his  infancy,  passed  for 
an  idiot.  He  speaks  also  of  a  profound  reasoner  of  his  own  acquaintance,  who 
at  a  pretty  advanced  age  appeared  to  his  family  and  friends  to  possess  a  very 
ordinary  capacity.  Sheridan,  Walter  Scott,  Byron,  and  many  other  men  of 
equal  emioeace,  were  by  no  means  brilliant  in  the  school -room. 

o  2 
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Horace  and  to  the  public,  and  her  indecent  haste  or  negligence 
was  in  direct  defiance  of  the  advice  of  Horace  himself.  The 
author  of  an  impromptu  may  boast  with  some  reason  of  hia 
quickness,  but  other  writers  are  not  timed  like  race  horses.  If 
these  vain  and  careless  authors  wrote  with  greater  elegance  and 
effect  than  modest  and  careful  ones,  we  might  restrain  our  indig- 
nation at  their  fopperies ;  but  it  is  almost  idle  to  observe  that 
true  genius  is  very  rarely  the  accompaniment  of  self-conceit,  and 
that  in  all  human  arts  the  attainment  of  excellence  is  the  result 
of  a  happy  combination  of  skill  and  labour.  Extreme  facility  is, 
generally  speaking,  an  tmfavorable  indication  of  the  character 
of  an  author's  mind.  Rapid  writers,  like  rapid  talkers,  are  far 
more  frequently  shallow  than  profoimd.  The  tongue,  says 
Butler,  is  like  a  racehorse,  which  runs  the  faster  the  lesser  weight 
it  carries.  It  is  the  same  with  the  pen.  The  veins  of  golden 
thought  do  not  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  mind.  The  wealthiest 
men  may  want  ready  cash.  Some  people  fall  into  the  egregious 
mistake  of  supposing  that  easy  writing  must  be  easy  reading. 
It  is  quite  the  contrary.     As  Pope  says, 

**  True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance ; 
As  tliose  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance*." 

"  The  best  performances,"  says  Melmoth,  "  have  generally 
cost  the  most  labour;  and  that  ease  which  is  essential  to  fine 
writing,  has  seldom  been  attained  without  repeated  and  severe 
corrections.    With  as  much  facility  as  the  numbers  of  Prior  seem 


•  "  When  I  was  looking  on  Pope's  foul  copy  of  the  Iliad,  and  observing  how 
very  much  it  was  corrected  and  interlined,  he  said,  '  I  believe  you  would  find, 
upon  examination,  that  those  parts  which  have  been  the  most  corrected  read 
the  easiest.'  " — Spence*i  Anecdotes, 

A  Mr.  Tupper  has  published  a  Continuation  of  Christabel,  and  has  told  hU 
readers  that  it  was  "  the  pUa§ant  labour  of  but  a  very  few  dayi"  Colerid^ 
wrote  the  first  part  in  1797,  and  the  second  in  1800,  and  did  not  publish  them 
till  Idltt.  See  a  review  of  this  Continuation  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
Dec.  1838. 
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to  faave  flowed  from  him,  they  were  the  result  of  much  applica* 
tion.  A  £rieiid  of  mine,  who  midertook  to  transcribe  one  of  the 
nohlest  performances  of 'the  finest  genius  that  this,  or  perhaps 
any  age  can  boast,  has  often  assured  me  that  there  is  not  a  single 
Hue,  as  it  is  published,  which  stands  in  conformity  with  the 
original  manuscript." 

Rousseau  has  remarked,  that  with  whatever  faculties  a  man 
may  be  bom,  the  art  of  writing  is  of  difficult  acquisition.  Hazlitt 
was  so  many  years  before  he  could  give  expression  to  his 
thoughts,  that  he  almost  despaired  of  ever  succeeding  as  an  author. 
It  is  true  that  he  attained  great  facility  before  he  died.  It  is  thus 
also  with  the  painter.  The  quick  master-touch  is  only  to  be 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  long  toil  and  study.  A  manual  dex« 
terity,  however,  is  almost  sure  to  be  attained  at  last,  after  a 
certain  degree  of  practice ;  but  a  corresponding  ease  and  celerity 
of  execution  is  not  always  to  be  acquired  by  an  author,  even  in 
a  long  life  of  literary  labour.  Some  of  the  most  eloquent  writers 
that  ever  lived,  have  produced  their  earliest  and  latest  works  with 
the  same  difficulty  and  toil. 

'^  For  e*en  by  genius  excellence  is  bought 
With  length  of  labour,  and  a  life  of  thought.'' 

It  has  been  very  justly  observed,  that  nothing  is  such  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  production  of  excellence  as  the  power  of  producing 
what  is  pretty  good  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

Rousseau  has  described  "  the  ceaseless  inquietude,"  with 
which  he  attained  the  magic  and  beauty  of  his  style.  "His 
existing  manuscripts,"  says  D'Israeli,  "  display  more  erasures 
than  Pope's,  and  show  his  eagerness  to  set  down  his  first 
thoughts,  and  his  art  to  raise  them  to  the  impassioned  style  of 
his  imagination*."    Dr.  Johnson  has  told  us  of  the   "  blotted 

*  M7  maniiscripts  blotted,  scratched*  interlined,  and  scarcely  legible,  attest 
the  trouble  tiiey  cost  me ;  nor  is  there  one  of  them  but  I  have  been  obliged  to 
transcribe  four  or  five  times,  before  it  went  to  press. — Uouneaut  CoufetUotu, 
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manuscripts  of  Milton,"  and  has  shown  the  painful  care  and 
fastidiousness  of  Pope  (to  which  D'Israeli  alludes)  by  the  pub- 
lication of  some  of  the  corrected  proofs  of  the  translation  of 
Homer.     Swift  highly  appreciated  Pope's  art  of  condensation. 

"  In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line 
But,  with  a  sigh,  I  wish  it  mine ; 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  could  do  in  six/' 

Ugo  Foscolo,  in  his  elegant  Essay  on  Petrarch,  informs  us,  that 
if  the  "  manuscripts  did  not  still  exist,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  or  believe  the  unwearied  pains  this  poet  has  bestowed  on 
the  correction  of  his  verses."  "  They  are  curious  monuments," 
he  adds,  '.'  although  they  afford  little  aid  in  exploring  by  what 
secret  workings  the  long  and  laborious  meditation  of  Petrarch 
has  spread  over  his  poetry  all  the  natural  charms  of  sudden  and 
irresistible  inspiration."  It  is  said  of  the  celebrated  Bembo,  that 
he  had  a  desk  with  forty  divisions,  through  which  each  of  his 
sonnets  was  passed  in  due  succession,  at  fixed  intervals  of  time, 
and  that  at  every  change  of  place  it  received  a  fresh  revisal*. 
Joseph  Warton,  in  his  Essay  on  Pope,  quotes  the  assertion  of 
Fenton,  that  Waller  passed  the  greatest  part  of  a  summer  in 
composing  a  poem  of  ten  stanzas.  "So  that,"  adds  Fenton. 
•'  however  he  is  generally  reputed  the  parent  of  those  swarms  of 
insect  wits,  who  affect  to  he  thought  easy  writers,  it  is  evident  that 
he  bestowed  much  time  and  care  on  his  poems  before  he  ventur- 
ed them  out  of  his  hands."  Warton  also  mentions,  in  further 
illustration  of  his  subject,  that  it  is  well  known  that  the  writings 
of  Voiture,  of  Sarassin,  and  La  Fontaine,  cost  them  much  pains. 

*  Voltaire,  in  his  Temple  of  Taste,  represents  that  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
sanctuary  he  saw  a  small  number  of  truly  great  men  employed  in  correcting 
those  faulty  passages  of  their  works,  which  would  have  passed  for  beauties  in 
the  productions  of  writers  of  inferior  genius. 
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and  were  laboured  into  that  facility  for  which  they  are  so  famous, 
with  repeated  alterations  and  many  erasures.  Moliere»  is  report- 
ed to  have  passed  whole  days  in  fixing  upon  a  proper  epithet  or 
rhyme,  although  his  verses  have  the  flow  and  freedom  of  conver- 
sation. Some  of  Rochefoucault's  maxims  received  twenty  or 
thirty  revisions,  and  the  author  eagerly  sought  the  advice  of  his 
friends.     Buflbn  called  genius  patience. 

It  is  said  that  Shakespeare  never  blotted  a  line.  To  this  we 
may  reply  with  Ben  Jonson,  toould  that  he  had  blotted  a  thou^ 
sand/*  The  errors  and  imperfections  that  are  discoverable  even 
in  his  wondrous  pages,  are  spots  on  the  sun  that  we  often  have 
occasion  to  wish  away.  Foreigners  constantly  throw  these  de- 
fects in  the  teeth  of  his  national  admirers.  But  Pope,  in  his 
Preface  to  Shakespeare,  has  shown  that  the  great  bard  did  not 
always  disdain  the  task  of  correction,  though  he  sometimes  neg- 
lected it.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  the  tragedy  of  Hani' 
let  were  almost  entirely  re- written. 

"  E'en  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 
'i'he  last  and  greatest  art — ^the  art  to  blot." 

Dryden  sometimes,  however,  corrected  his  pieces  very  carefully, 
when  he  was  not  writing  hurriedly  for  bread.  He  spent  a  fort- 
night in  composing  and  correcting  the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 
But  what  is  this,  exclaims  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  patience  and 
diligence  of  Boileau,  whose  Equivoque,  a  poem  of  only  three  hun- 

*  A  portion  of  the  passage  in  which  these  expressions  occur,  may  be  perti* 
nently  repeated  in  this  place. — "  I  remember,"  says  Ben  Jonson,  "  the  players 
have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to  Shakspeare,  that  in  his  writing  (what- 
soever he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been, 
"  Would  that  he  had  blotted  a  thousand,"  which  they  thought  a  malevolent 
speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chou  that 
nreuiHstanee  to  commend  their  friend,  wherein  he  most  faulted  ;  and  to  justify  mine 
own  candour ',  for  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side 
idolatry,  as  much  as  any." 
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dred  and  forty- six  lines,  took  from  his  life  eleven  months  to  write 
it,  and  three  years  to  revise  it  ?  Ten  years  elapsed  between  the 
first  brief  sketch  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller  and  its  publication, 
during  which  it  was  nearly  re- written  two  or  three  times.  In  his 
first  copy  of  The  Deserted  Village  the  lines  were  written  very  wide 
apart  to  give  room  for  alterations,  and  we  are  told  by  Bishop 
Percy  that  scarcely  a  single  line  in  any  of  Goldsmith's  poetical 
works  remained  as  it  was  originally  written. 

The  Memoir  of  Gibbon  was  composed  nine  times,  and  some  of 
Pascal's  works  were  corrected  and  re -written  just  as  frequently. 
Addison  would  stop  the  press  when  almost  a  whole  impression  of 
the  Spectator  was  worked  off,  to  insert  a  new  preposition  or  con- 
junction. Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  corrected  and  improved 
every  new  edition  of  his  Rambler.  I  have  read  somewhere  of  a 
poet,  who  literally  died  of  vexation,  in  consequence  of  discovering 
an  error  in  one  of  his  verses,  just  as  he  was  about  to  present  them 
to  his  patron.  Hazlitt  says  in  his  Plain  Speaker,  that  he  was 
assured  by  a  person  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing,  that  the 
proof  of  Burke's  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord  ("  the  most  rapid,  impetu- 
ous, glancing  and  sportive  of  all  his  works")  was  returned  to  the 
printing  office  so  completely  blotted  over  with  alterations,  that  the 
compositors  refused  to  correct  it  as  it  was,  took  the  whole  matter 
to  pieces,  and  re-set  the  copy.  Ariosto  is  said  to  have  made 
many  and  great  alterations  in  his  immortal  poem.  Akenside  so 
altered  and  corrected  the  **  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  and  yet  so 
little  satisfied  his  own  judgment,  that  after  it  had  passed  through 
several  editions  he  found  it  better  to  re- write  it  altogether.  He 
did  not  live  to  finish  the  new  version,  but  two  or  three  books  or 
sections  of  it  are  now  usually  included  in  his  works.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  his  fastidious  alterations.  His  spirited  Epistle  to  Curio 
was  first  published  in  heroic  couplets,  and  afterwards  turned  into 
an  ode  in  ten-line  stanzas.  It  is  true  that  these  two  great  changes 
were  by  no  means  improvements,  but  they  prove  that  Akenside 
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waa  not  one  of  those  who  think  labour  needless  in  a  man  of 
genius.  He  urged  this  principle,  however,  too  far.  He  delayed 
the  correction  of  the  warm  effusions  of  his  youth  until  old  age 
had  chilled  his  imagination.  This  was  a  sad  mistake.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  disadvantages  of  over-labour  and  too  great  fasti- 
&ousnes8»  they  are  far  less  dangerous  than  errors  of  an  opposite 
character.  I  beheve  no  one  has  seriously  recommended  haste 
and  negligence  of  composition.  The  best  critics,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  urged  the  necessity  of  assiduous  care.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  some  of  our  most  voluminous  writers  have  coufessed 
the  great  toil  and  attention  which  they  bestowed  upon  their 
works.  Cowper,  a  vigorous,  and  by  some  thought  a  careless 
poet,  in  one  of  his  delightful  letters,  observes,  that  "  to  touch  and 
retcmek  is,  though  some  writers  boast  of  negligence,  and  others 
would  be  ashamed  to  show  their  foul  copies,  the  secret  of  almost 
all  good  writing,  especially  in  verse."  He  adds,  "  I  am  never 
weary  of  it  myself."  Pope,  in  the  first  draught  of  his  preface  to 
his  poems,  had  made  a  similar  acknowledgment.  "The  sense 
of  my  faults,"  said  he,  "  first  made  me  correct ;  besides  that  it  was 
as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write."  Moore,  whose  own 
poetry,  glowing  as  it  is,  bears  internal  evidence  of  great  care, 
assures  us  in  his  Life  of  Byron,  that  his  Lordship  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  law  of  nature,  that  imposes  labour  as  the 
price  of  perfection.  He  gives  several  curious  specimens  of  the 
noble  poet's  fastidious  changes  of  phrase,  and  his  laborious  correc- 
tion of  defects.  Medwin,  in  his  Life  of  Shelley,  published  in  the 
Atkauatm,  tells  us  that  that  poet  exercised  the  severest  self-criti- 
cism on  every  thing  he  wrote,  and  that  his  manuscripts,  like 
those  of  Tasso  at  Ferrara,  were  scarcely  decypherable.  His  care, 
however,  I  should  think,  was  bestowed  more  on  the  choice  of 
striking  and  gorgeous  expressions  than  on  that  finish  and  conden- 
sation of  style  which  is  now  so  much  neglected.  He  is  too 
eznbeiant.     Drommond  of  Hawthomden  beautifully  and  truly  says. 
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I  know  that  all  the  Muse's  heavenly  lays 
yM\h  toil  of  spirit  are  so  dearly  bought. 

In  a  free  translation  of  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry,  partly  by  Sir 
Wm.  Soame,  but  chiefly  by  Dryden,  authors  are  strongly  caution- 
ed against  too  much  haste  : 

Take  time  for  thinking;  never  work  in  haste ; 
And  value  not  yourself  for  writing  fast. 

Of  labour  not  afraid  : 

A  hundred  times  consider  what  you've  said ; 

Polish,  repolish,  every  colour  lay, 

And  sometimes  add,  but  oftener  take  away. 

Horace,  who  is  thought  a  good  authority  in  such  matters,  not 
only  advises  a  poet  to  keep  his  work  by  him  for  nine  years,  but 
particularly  insists  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  frequent  correction. 
Beattie  confesses  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Forbes  that  he  thinks 
it  right  to  let  his  pieces  lie  by  him  for  some  time,  because  he  was 
a  much  more  impartial  judge  of  such  of  his  works  as  he  had  almost 
forgotten,  than  of  such  as  were  fresh  in  his  memory.  Pope  is 
teported  by  Richardson,  the  painter,  to  have  remarked  that  in 
Garth's  Dispensary  '*  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  alterations,  in- 
numerable as  they  were,  in  every  new  edition,  that  was  not  for  the 
better."  By  Thomson's  successive  corrections  in  the  Seasons, 
Johnson  seems  to  think  they  lost  something  of  their  raeiness  ;  but 
Mitford,  in  his  elegant  edition  of  Gray,  informs  us  that  he  possesses 
an  interlined  copy  that  belonged  to  Thomson,  and  which  contained 
corrections  in  the  author's  own  handwriting,  that  were  very 
decided  improvements.  Pope  is  said  to  have  suggested  some  of 
Thomson's  alterations.  The  epithets  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Seasons  were,  it  is  said,  too  numerous  and  often  merely  expletive. 
"  Our  own  times,"  says  Moore,  "  have  witnessed  more  than 
one  extraordinary  intellect,  whose  depth  has  not  prevented  their 
treasures  from  lying  ever  ready  within  reach.    But  the  records  of 
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Immortality  fiimiBh  few  such  infitances ;  and  all  we  know  of  the 
works  that  she  has  hitherto  marked  with  her  seal*  sufficiently 
authorize  the  position, — ^that  nothing  great  and  durable  has  ever 
been'piodHced  with  ease,  and  that  labour  is  the  parent  of  all  the 
lasting  wonders  of  this  world,  whether  in  verse  or  stone,  whether 
poetry  or  pyramids."  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  tells  us  that 
even  the  fluent  Scott  used  often  to  correct  very  carefully.  The 
Shepherd  had  seen  several  of  the  poet's  manuscripts  that  had 
numerous  corrections  and  additions  on  the  alternate  white  page. 

When  a  man  feels  that  he  is  writing  for  posterity,  and  that  the 
propriety  of  almost  every  separate  thought  and  expression  will  be 
canvassed  and  criticised  throughout  succeeding  ages,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  be  scrupulous  and  careful.  Those  who 
merely  write  on  some  subject  of  the  day,  or  for  newspapers  and 
other  ephemeral  publications,  have  neither  time  nor  occasion  for 
such  severity  of  toil ;  their  articles  are  usually  read  as  hurriedly 
and  as  carelessly  as  they  are  written. 

Tbis  is  the  golden  age  of  periodicals,  and  though  I  should  be 
the  last  to  dispute  the  numerous  and  great  advantages  of  this 
species  of  publication,  I  confess  that  I  think  it  has  an  injurious 
effect  on  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  our  literature.  The 
geidds  that  should  be  devoted  to  works  of  permanent  im- 
povtance  is  now  often  frittered  away  in  divided  and  hasty  con* 
tributions  to  miscellanies  of  temporary  interest.  As  rapidity  and 
ponctuality  are  great  recommendations  in  a  contributor, — as  the 
scale  of  remuneration  is  regulated  more  by  the  quantity  than  the 
qnality  of  their  articles, — ^and  as  they  are  generally  published 
without  a  genuine  signature,  and  therefore  do  not  involve  the  repu* 
tation  of  the  writer,  it  is  not  surprising  that  terseness,  or  polish, 
or  condensation  of  style  is  never  looked  for,  and  rarely  met  with, 
in  the  pages  of  even  the  most  respectable  of  our  literary  periodi- 
cals. They  exhibit,  on  the  contrary,  a  vicious  redundance  of 
phr»ledogy»  and  a  reckless  disdain  of  all  those  gentler  or  severer 

H  2 
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charms  which  have  cast  such  an  air  of  immortality  aboat  our  best 
English  Classics. 

The  great  majority  of  our  prose  fictions  are  so  melodramatic 
and  over-wrought,  that  they  have  few  attractions  for  a  reader  of 
true  taste.  They  indicate,  however,  the  lethargic  and  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  public  mind,  which  requires  such  coarse  and 
strong  excitement  that  the  productions  which  enchanted  it  half  a 
century  ago  are  now  regarded  as  tame  and  spiritless.  If  such  a 
sweet  little  cabinet  picture  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (so  exqui- 
sitely finished — so  fall  of  character — so  thoroughly  English)  were 
now  published,  for  the  first  time,  it  would  probably  meet  with  the 
most  contemptuous  neglect.  Its  size  alone  would  be  a  bar  to  its 
popularity.  Literature  has  become  a  matter  of  measurement. 
Every  prose  fiction  is  expected  to  be  a  work  in]  three  volumes; 
post  octavo.  The  publisher  gives  an  order  to  one  of  his  literary 
tradesmen  to  send  him  by  a  given  time  a  novel  of  the  fashionable 
size.  He  knows  that  if  it  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  the  prescribed 
dimensions,  the  effect  would  be  quite  as  fatal  to  its  success  as  any 
failara  connected  with  its  claims  as  a  literary  composition.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  exter- 
nals or  corporeal  part  of  a  novel  should  be  of  a  particular  size 
and  character,  and  in  the  next,  that  its  spirit  and  diction  should 
be  wild,  startling,  and  inflated.  The  public  have  now  so  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  a  kind  of  morbid  excitement  in  literature, 
that  they  have  lost  all  relish  for  the  quiet  simplicity  of  truth  and 
nature.  However,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  this  should  last 
much  longer.  All  artificial  stimulants  are  succeeded  by  a  strong 
re-action,  and  an  indulgence  in  a  taste  for  the  intoxicating 
ingredients  of  our  present  literature,  is  as  bad  as  a  habit  of 
opium-eating.  The  public  will  soon  become  sick  of  fierce  and 
gloomy  Byronisms,  and  discover  that  they  are  but  ill  adapted 
to  improve  the  taste  and  judgment.  They  must  ultimately  return 
to  simpler  and  nobler  models.    It  will  then  be  acknowledg- 
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ed  as  an  nndeniable  truth,  that  contortions  and  convulsions  are  not 
always  indications  of  spirit  and  power,  and  that  force  and  profun- 
dity of  mind  are  quite  consistent  with  a  chaste  propriety  of  style. 

When  we  revert  to  the  dignity  of  Milton,  and  the  grace  and 
amenity  of  Goldsmith,  the  manly  vigour  of  Dryden,  and  the 
point  and  elegance  of  Pope,  the  weighty  sententiousness  of  John- 
son, and  the  purity,  the  refinement  and  the  quiet  humour  of 
Addison,  we  feel  how  much  English  literature  has  suffered  by 
the  present  popular  demand  for  a  species  of  poetry  at  once  meta- 
physical and  melodramatic,  and  for  crude,  flippant  and  shallow 
criticisms,  and  flashy  and  turgid  essays.  I  do  not  entirely  coincide 
with  Lord  Byron  in  his  estimate  of  the  poetical  character  of  Pope. 
When  he  places  him  by  implication  above  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
be  is  guilty  of  an  extravagance  that  makes  us  question  his  sincerity. 
But  the  "  little  Nightingale"  of  Twickenham  has  certainly  been 
as  much  underrated  by  others  as  he  has  been  overrated  by  Lord 
Byron.  Pope  is  not  in  the  first  rank  of  English  poets,  which  includes 
the  four  great  names  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare  and  Milton ; 
but  he  and  Dryden  (for  it  is  difficult  to  settle  their  rival  claims)  are 
indisputably  at  the  head  of  the  second. 

The  peculiarities  of  one  class  of  literature  have  almost  always  a 
direct  or  indirect  effect  upon  all  others  of  the  same  period. 
Tlie  rapid,  inflated  and  redundant  prose  of  the  present  age,  cor- 
responds with  the  similar  characteristics  of  its  poetry.  It  is  true 
that  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  may  seem  in  some  respects  ex- 
ceptions, and  they  have  been  censured  for  very  opposite  faults. 
But  extremes  meet.  The  style  of  both  of  these  poets  is  occa- 
sionaDy  as  difluse,  tumid  and  gorgeous,  as  at  other  times  it  is 
simple  and  bare.  No  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  real  greatness 
of  these  writers,  (the  former  imquestionably  the  first  poet  of  his 
time,)  but  they  do  not  so  dazzle  us  with  excess  of  light  as  to 
bfind  us  to  their  defects.  They  have  neglected  to  concentrate  their 
powers*  and  have  scorned  to  subject  themselves  to  that  severe 
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self- discipline  which  is  so  necessary  to  success  in  the  nohle  stmg* 
gle  for  immortality.  Even  Campbell  and  Rogers,  though  in 
their  earher  works  they  showed  a  due  respect  to  the  public,  and 
an  anxious  and  judicious  regard  to  their  own  fame,  have  lately 
deserted  their  classical  models,  and  have  fallen  into  the  vices  of 
the  new  school.  The  "  Theodric"  of  the  one,  and  the  "  Italy"  of 
the  other,  are  equally  unworthy  of  the  authors,  and  are  so  different 
from  the  style  of  their  better  days,  that  had  these  works  been 
published  anonymously,  Campbell  and  Rogers  are  the  two  last 
names  with  which  the  public  would  have  connected  them. 
They  are  verbose  and  feeble. 

Mere  rapidity  and  voluminousness  are  now  commonly  mistaken 
for  proofs  of  the  power  and  fruitfulness  of  genius.  The  Dutch- 
man, who  considered  his  brother  a  great  poet  because  he  had 
written  a  book  as  big  as  a  cheese,  was  not  more  ludicrously  opposed 
to  the  true  principles  of  criticism,  than  are  many  of  our  periodical 
reviewers*.  They  pronounce  him  only  a  great  poet  who  has  pro- 
duced a  bulky  volume,  and  reverse  the  old  saying  that  a  great  book 
is  a  great  evil.  It  is  the  small  volume  of  modest  and  unpre^um- 
ing  appearance  that  is  most  oflfensive.  When  Gray  first  published 
his  poems,  they  were  so  brief,  and  so  few  in  number,  that  to  give 
his  work  the  appearance  of  a  volume  he  was  obliged  to  swell  it  out 
by  printing  on  one  side  only  of  the  pages.  If  it  had  been  brought 
into  juzta-position  with  the  gigantic  and  bloated  quartos  of  these 
times,  it  would  have  looked  more  like  the  ghost  of  a  book  than  a 
genuine  volume.     Were  a  work  of  such  Lilliputian  exterior  now 


*  This  Dtttch1x19.11,  then,  a  man  of  taste, 
Holding  a  cheese  that  weighed  a  hundred  pound. 
Thus  like  a  burgomaster,  spoke  with  judgment  vast — 
'  Na  poet  like  my  broder  step  de  ground : 

He  be  de  bestest  poet,  look ! 

Dat  all  de  world  must  please ; 

For  he  heb  vrite  von  book. 

So  big  as  all  dis  ekeet€  I* 

PtUr  Pindar. 
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pobiiflhedy  the  author  wotild  be  laughed  at  for  supposiDg  that  it 
could  attract  the  slightest  attention. 

As  'tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 

Of  painting  to  foreshorten  any  part 

Than  drew  it  out,  so  'tis  in  books  the  chief 

Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief. 

Butler. 

In  literature,  as  in  every  thing  else,  quality  and  not  quantity  is 
tiie  true  test  of  exceUence ;  and  though  the  remark  is  a  mere  truism, 
it  is  ncyt  the  less  called  for.  There  may  be  more  wealth  in  a 
lady's  jewel-box  than  in  a  mercliant's  ware-house,  and  there  is 
more  poetry  and  thought  in  five  couplets  of  Pope  than  in  ten 
cantos  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  Voluminous  and  difiiise  "writers 
are  rarely  the  favorites  of  fame.  The  greater  number  of  those 
who  flonriahed  in  former  times  are  now  utterly  forgotten. 
Posterity  examines  unwieldy  luggage  with  a  severe  and  jealous 
eye,  and  seems  glad  of  an  excuse  to  toss  it  into  the  waves  of 
Lethe.  The  few  voluminous  writers  whose  works  stiU  exist, 
would  have  been  forgotten  also,  had  they  not  been  as  careful  as 
they  were  copious.  What  a  vast  crowd  of  prolific  scribblers 
have  these  great  and  happy  men  survived !  How  many  thousands 
have  been  buried  under  the  weight  of  their  own  lumber ! 

So  far  from  mere  voluminousness  being  the  effect  of  superior 
power,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  every  writer  of  a  condensed 
s^e  could  be  as  di&se  as  he  pleases,  if  he  were  not  anxious 
about  the  quality  of  his  materials.  The  converse  of  this  will  not 
hold.  Blackmore  could  not  have  compressed  his  thoughts  like 
Pope,  but  Pope,  had  he  been  willing  to  degrade  and  sacrifice  his 
genius,  might  have  been  quite  as  diffuse  as  Blackmore. 

Against  much  that  has  been  already  said,  it  may  perhaps  be 
urged  that  a  rich  soil  is  characterized  by  a  speedy  and  abundant 
vegetation.  I  admit  it ;  but  this  soil  must  be  cultivated  with 
incessant  ciire,  or  it  will  soon  be  covered  with  a  rank  luxuriance 
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of  weeds  and  foliage.  I  do  not  maintain  that  quick  conceptions 
are  not  a  sign  of  genius,  but  that  to  connect  glorious  thoughts 
with  words  fit  to  enshrine  and  represent  them,  is  a  difficulty  only 
to  be  overcome  by  assiduous  toil  and  study.  It  is  justly  remark- 
ed by  Shenstone,  that  fine  writing  is  the  result  of  spontaneous 
thoughts  and  laboured  composition.  Bums  has  acknowledged, 
that  though  his  ideas  were  easy  and  rapid,  the  necessary  correc- 
tion of  his  verses  was  a  heavy  task.  The  great  Milton  well 
knew  the  advantage  of  condensation,  and  after  dictating  about 
forty  lines  would  reduce  them  to  half  that  number.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Virgil  "  to  pour  out  his  verses  in  the  morning,  and 
pass  the  day  in  retrenching  exuberances  and  correcting  inaccU" 
racies"  A  French  author  happily  illustrated  the  comparative 
facility  of  a  diffuse  style,  when  he  apologized  for  the  length  of 
a  letter  by  stating  that  he  had  not  time  to  write  a  shorter  one. 
The  writers  of  the  present  day,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  pos- 
sess perhaps,  taken  as  a  body,  more  energy  of  thought  and  pas- 
sion, and  more  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  inspiration  than  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  if  they  were  only  half 
as  careful  and  condensed,  their  great  superiority  would  be  evi- 
dent. But  too  many  of  them  are  prodigal  of  their  intellectual 
wealth,  and  waste  their  powers. 


EVENING  SOUNDS. 

Now  slowly  sails  the  gray  mist  o'er  the  plain ; 

The  busy  '  hum  of  men'  is  heard  afar, 
Blent  with  the  murmurs  of  the  restless  main 

Whose  tremulous  bosom  glimmers  with  the  star 
Meek  Evening  wears  beneath  her  dusky  veil. 

And  hark !  the  nightingale's  melodious  lay ! 
Borne  on  the  wandering  wind  o'er  hill  and  dale, 

The  soft  notes  rise,  and  fall,  and  melt  away ! 
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LOVE-STANZAS. 

I. 
Thbt  tell  me  health's  tran'sparent  flower  glows  freshly  on  thy 

cheek. 
They  say  that  in  the  festal  hall  thy  looks  of  rapture  speak ; 
They  know  that  houndless  love  is  mine,  hut  do  not  read  my  heart. 
And  little  dream  their  friendly  words  awake  an  inward  smart. 

II. 

I  well  might  weep  to  learn  that  care  had  hlanched  thy  lovely  hrow, 
And  yet  thine  happier  fate  calls  forth  no  grateful  gladness  now ; 
I  judge  from  this  sad  jealous  hreast,  and  deem  if  thou  wert  true, 
Ihou  cottld'st  not  feel  a  moment's  mirth,  nor  wear  that  rosy  hue. 

III. 

I  should  not  thus  forget,  dear  girl,  that  early  years  are  bright. 

That  hearts  so  young  and  pure  as  thine,  are  touched  with  holy 
light. 

And  like  the  fountain's  crystal  streams,  that  through  spring  mea- 
dows run. 

Reflect  alone  the  fairest  things  that  kindle  in  the  sun. 

IV. 

They  teU  me  toe,  that  'mid  the  crowd  thou  hast  a  smile  for  all. 
That  oft  upon  the  lowliest  ear  thy  kindest  accents  fall : 
And  oh !  I  doubly  mourn  my  fate,  and  breathe  an  envious  sigh. 
To  think  the  stranger  hears  that  voice,  and  meets  that  radiant 
eye! 

I 
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V. 

And  yet  'tis  selfish  thus  to  grieve — 'tis  base  to  doubt  thy  truth. 
Those  looks  and  tones  of  tenderness  beseem  thy  gentle  youth. 
And  if  thy  soul  of  virtue's  charms  displays  a  bounteous  store. 
Thou  need'st  not,  sweet  one,  love  the  less,  though  /  must  love  the 
more  ! 

VI. 

In  fancy's  trance  I  kiss  thy  brow,  and  clasp  thee  to  my  breast, — 
But  ah !  how  soon  that  dream  departs,  like  sun-light  in  the  west  I 
And  then  my  path  is  dark  as  their's   who  wander  through  the 

night 
When  suddenly  the  fitful  winds  have  quenched  a  cheering  light. 

VII. 

And  yet  not  wholly  comfortless  is  home's  deserted  cell. 
For  there  thy  written  words  remain  of  faithful  love  to  tell ; 
And  these  are  symbols  of  the  soul  that  life's  fond  records  save. 
E'en  when  the  hand  that  traced  the  lines  is  mouldering  in  the 
grave ! 

vni. 
And  still  around  my  neck  is  hung,  that  last  dear  gift  of  thine. 
So  like  a  fairy  talisman — a  spell  almost  divine ! 
I  hold  it  in  my  trembling  hand — I  touch  thy  braided  hair — 
I  do  but  press  the  secret  spring — and  see  thy  features  fair  ! 
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SONNET— TO  MY  TWIN  BOYS. 
Ys  seem  not,  sweet  ones,  formed  for  human  care — 
Yom*  dreams  are  tinged  by  heaven  ; — your  glad  eyes  meet 
A  charm  in  every  scene ;  for  all  things  greet 
The  dawn  of  life  with  hues  divinely  fair ! 
How  brightly  yet  your  laughing  features  wear 
The  bloom  of  early  joy  !     Your  bosoms  beat 
With  no  bewildering  fears, — your  cup  is  sweet — 
The  manna  of  delight  is  melting  there ! 
Twin  buds  of  life  and  love  ! — my  hope  and  pride  ! 
Fair  priceless  jewels  of  a  father's  heart ! 
Stars  of  my  home !     No  saddening  shadows  hide 
Your  beauty  now.     Your  stainless  years  depart 
Like  glittering  streams  that  softly  murmur  by. 
Or  white- winged  birds  that  pierce  the  sunny  sky ! 


SONNET. 

Oh  !  now  glad  Nature  bursts  upon  mine  eye ! 
The  night  of  care  is  o'er.     Deep  rapture  thrills 
My  waking  heart ;  for  Life's  deforming  ills. 
That  come  like  shadows  when  the  storm  is  nigh. 
Foreboding  strife,  at  length  have  floated  by 
And  left  my  spirit  free  ! — The  skylark  trills 
His  matin  song  ;  the  cloud-resembling  hills 
In  dim  cerulean  beauty  slumbering  lie. 
And  form  the  throne  of  Peace ;  the  silver  stream 
Is  sparkling  in  the  sun — its  bright  waves  seem 
Instinct  with  joy  ;  the  verdant  breast  of  earth 
Teems  with  delight. — ^The  past  is  like  a  dream, 
A  dull  trance  broken  by  the  voice  of  mirth, 
Or  grey  mist  scatteerd  by  the  morning  beam  ! 
I  2 
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HOME- VISIONS. 

[written    in    INDIA.] 
I. 

The  skies  are  blue  as  summer  seas — the  plains  are  green  and 

bright — 
The  groves  are  fair  as  Eden's  bowers — ^the  streams  are  liquid  light — 
The  sun-rise  bursts  upon  the  scene,  like  glory  on  the  soul» 
And  richly  round  the  couch  of  Day  the  twilight  curtains  roll. 

11. 

But  oh  !  though  beautiful  it  be,  I  yearn  to  leave  the  land, — 
It  glows  not  with  the  holier  hues  that  tinge  my  native  strand. 
Where  shadows  of  departed  dreams  still  float  o'er  hill  and  grove» 
And  mirrored  in  the  wanderer's  heart,  immortalize  its  love  ! 

III. 

I  gaze  upon  the  stranger's  face — I  tread  on  foreign  ground. 
And    almost   deem  Enchantment's    wand  hath    raised   up    all 

around  : — 
My  spirit  may  not  mingle  yet  with  scenes  so  wild  and  strange. 
And  keeps  in  scorn  of  fleshly  bonds  its  old  accustomed  range. 

IV. 

In  that  sweet  hour  when  Fancy's  spell  inebriates  the  brain. 
And  breathing  forms  to  phantoms  turn,  and  lost  friends  live  again. 
Oh !  what  a  dear  delirious  joy  unlocks  the  source  of  tears 
"While  like  unprisoned  birds  we  seek  the  haunts  of  happier  years. 
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MOODS  OF  MIND. 

I. 

A  BUDDBN  gloom  came  o'er  me  ; 
A  gathering  throng  of  fears 

£nshrouded  all  before  me. 
And  through  the  mist  of  tears 
I  saw  the  coming  years. 

II. 

Tis  strange  how  transient  sorrow 
Can  mortal  sight  delude ; 

To-dav  is  dark — ^to-morrow 
Shall  no  dull  shade  intrude 
To  tinge  a  brighter  mood. 

III. 

I  heard  the  low  winds  sighing 
Above  the  cheerless  earth. 

And  deem'd  the  hope  of  dying 
Was  all  that  life  was  worth. 
And  scoffed  at  human  mirth. 

IV. 

From  that  wild  dream  awaking. 
And  through  the  clouds  of  care 

A  mental  sunshine  breaking, 
I  marvelled  how  despair 
Coold  haunt  a  world  so  fair. 
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SONNET. 

TO   A    FRIEND   IN    LOVE. 

Believe  me,  dearest  friend,  'twere  nobler  far 

To  scorn  the  prize  for  which  thy  soul  hath  yearned. 

Than  tamely  feed  a  passion  proudly  spumed 

By  one  whom  thou  hast  worshipped  as  a  star. 

Oh !  live  not  thus  eternally  at  war 

With  loftier  hopes  !     Before  thy  young  veins  burned 

With  love's  sweet  poison,  who  like  thee  discerned 

The  glad  earth's  glory,  or  so  laughed  at  care  ? 

Arrest  then  quickly  this  delirious  fever. 

Nor  breathe  again  an  unavailing  sigh ; 

Forget  a  cold,  disdainful  heart  for  ever ; 

Seek  the  green  meadows  and  the  mountains  high 

And  crystal  rivers.     Feast  thine  amorous  eye 
On  Nature's  charms,  for  she  repulseth  never. 


SONNET— MORNING. 
When  to  my  fevered  brain,  the  long  drear  night 
No  balm  hath  brought,  and  restless  and  alone 
I've  paced  the  silent  fields,  till  glittering  bright 
O'er  the  green  orient  mount  the  fresh  day  shone  ; 
How  have  I  joyed  to  mark  yon  hoary  Tower 
Unfolding  slowly,  'neath  the  morning  beams. 
His  misty  mantle  grey ! — In  such  an  hour. 
To  Contemplation's  eye  glad  Nature  seems 
Most  holy, — and  the  troubled  heart  is  still. — 
The  vocal  grove,  the  sky-reflecting  lake. 
The  cheerful  plain,  and  softly- shadowed  hill. 
To  loftier  dreams  are  ministrant,  and  wake 
Unutterable  love  for  this  fair  Earth, 
And  silent  bliss,  more  exquisite  than  mirth* 
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ON  GOING  HOME. 


[WRITTBN    IN    INDIA,   JANUARY,    1835.] 


Tbb  Hooghly  is  now  covered  with  the  stately  ships  of  England. 
It  is  the  season  for  going  home  /  They  whom  fortune  has  hlessed, 
and  whose  term  of  exile  is  expired,  are  anticipating  the  joy  of 
once  more  greeting  the  faces  of  early  friends,  and  the  green  hills 
and  valleys  on  which  the  morning  of  existence  shed  its  cheerful 
light.  They  are  preparing  for  an  eventful  hut  happy  change. 
They  are  entering  upon  a  fresh  chapter  of  the  hook  of  life.  Oh  ! 
with  what  yearning  hearts  do  we  turn  to  those  yet  unread  pages 
to  which  the  finger  of  Hope  directs  us  !  I  hear  around  me  many 
voices  that  speak  of  home  and  happiness.  I  shall  soon  cease  to 
hear  them — perhaps  for  ever !  They  will  pass,  like  the  wind,  into 
happier  regions,  and  hreathe  in  other  ears  their  old  familiar 
music.  The  fate  of  these  emancipated  exiles  awakens  no  un- 
generous feeling  in  my  heart,  and  yet  it  aches  with  sorrow  when 
I  listen  to  their  home-anticipations.  They  are  intoxicated  with 
dehght,  while  I  sicken  with  despair.  They  are  like  hoys  at 
school  when  their  long-looked-for  holidays  have  arrived.  But  he 
who  still  lingers  on  this  distant  shore,  is  hke  an  unhappy  child 
who  rem«ns  in  the  same  dreary  and  detested  place,  when  his 
more  fortunate  playmates  have  departed  homewards. 

But  amidst  all  the  pleasurable  excitements  that  stir  the  heart 
of  the  exile  when  about  to  revisit  his  native  land,  there  are 
moments  of  occasional  thoughtfulness  and  sadness  and  apprehen- 
sion which  render  his  fate  far  less  enviable  than  that  of  the  home- 
returning  school-boy.  The  spirit  of  the  latter  is  bright  and 
buoyant.     His  hopes  are  unclouded,  his  pleasure  is  unalloyed. 
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The  former,  on  the  other  hand,  has  seen  too  much  of  human  life 
to  trust  entirely  to  its  enchantments.     He  is  afraid  of  his  own 
happiness.     He  can  scarcely  helieve  it  real  or  well  founded.     It 
is  too  like  a  dream.     There  is  something  strange  and  ominous  in 
the  unaccustomed  elation  of  his  heart,  and  he  varies  and  mingles 
his  emotions  like  a  child  that  laughs  and  cries  in  the  same  hreath. 
These  mixed  feelings  are  sometimes  succeeded  hy  an  unqualified 
mistrust  and  forlorn  forebodings.     He  reverts  to  the  innumerable 
disappointments  that  have  already  darkened  his  path,  and  arrives 
at  a  reluctant  conviction  that  it  is  weak  and  unreasonable  to  ima« 
gine  tbat  the  course  of  life  can  alter.     As  in  the  natural  world 
the  frequent  interchange  of  sunshine  and  of  shadow  forbids  us  to 
anticipate  the  long  duration  of  pleasant  weather,  so  his  past  expe* 
rience  of  human  life  leads  him  to  regard  all  prospects  of  tnie  and 
lasting  happiness  as  idle  dreams.     He  has  reached  too  many  of 
those  once  distant  scenes,  so  gorgeously  clad  in  colors  of  the  air, 
to  trust  again  to  the  soft  illusions  which  fade  at  our  approach. 
He  has  learnt  that  the  many-tinted  bow  of  heaven  is  nothing  but 
the  junction  of  light  and  vapour,  and  that  the  scenes  that  charm 
us  afar  off 

To  those  who  journey  near 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear ! 

In  this  mistrustful  mood  of  mind  a  thousand  melancholy  images 
rise  up  before  him.  Instead  of  the  bright  countenances  of  the 
living  he  sees  the  shrouded  faces  of  the  dead.  The  forms  that 
cheered  his  childhood  and  smiled  upon  his  later  dreams  are  enve- 
loped in  the  shadows  of  the  grave.  His  early  home  is  empty — 
the  hearth  of  his  infancy  is  cold  !  The  sweet  flower-garden,  in 
which  he  once  toiled  with  eager  pleasure  beneath  the  summer  sun, 
is  now  a  dreary  wilderness.  Or  if  the  halls  and  lands  of  his 
fathers  are  not  lonely  and  neglected,  they  are  perhaps  in  the 
possession  of  the  stranger,  and  his  own  birth-place  is  like  a  scene 
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m  a  fordgn  land.  He  recalls  the  beautiful  Arabic  exclamation — 
"  I  came  to  the  place  of  my  youth  and  cried,  my  friends,  where 
we  they  ?  and  Echo  answered,  where  are  they  ?'*  Even  Nature 
heneif  seems  changed.  The  once  familiar  hills  and  valleys  have 
a  rtrange  look»  like  the  face  of  an  altered  friend.  He  has  heard, 
bat  too  often,  of  such  miserable  mutations  and  disappointments, 
and  he  trembles  as  he  reflects  that  his  own  fancy  may  prove  pro- 
phetic. Besides  all  these  gloomy  fears  and  meditations,  there 
are  other  drawbacks  to  that  felicity  which  the  home-seeking  exile 
might  enjoy  if  he  were  more  sanguine  and  less  reflective.  He 
has  perh^ie  formed  many  friendships  with  his  fellow-countrymen 
in  India,  and  it  is  impossible  to  break  social  ties,  however  slight, 
without  some  degree  of  sadness  and  regret.  In  the  case  of  long- 
tried  and  faithful  friendships  the  parting  hour — especially  when 
Uie  separation  ia  probably  an  eternal  cme — is  a  dreadful  trial.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  like  the  farewell  we  take  of  the  dying.  Our 
last  affectionate  look  at  a  familiar  face  is  accompanied  with  a 
feeling  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The  lowest  depths  of 
iSbe  hnman  heart  are  stirred,  and  that  convulsive  movement  with 
which  we  tear  ourselves  away  for  ever  from  the  dear  associates  of 
many  years  seems  to  wrench  some  palpable  and  necessary  sup- 
port, and  leave  us  bare  and  lacerated.  Even  the  very  spots  that 
we  have  long  wished  to  quit  are  hallowed  when  the  time  of 
parting  is  arrived.  Like  old  acquaintances  who  had  once  but 
little  of  our  love,  or  perhaps  even  something  of  our  hatred,  they 
present  at  such  a  moment  a  softer  aspect,  and  we  almost  wonder 
that  we  should  ever  have  regarded  them  with  coldness  or  dislike. 
They  have  become  a  portion  of  our  associations,  and  these,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be,  can  hardly  pass  through  the  mists 
of  mmnory  without  receiving  that  tender  and  dream-like  hue 
which  makes  the  past  so  precious.  The  coldest  and  coarsest  mind 
is  touched  and  elevated  on  such  occasions.  The  finest  points  of 
our  common  nature  are  then  developed ;  and  never  is  the  human 
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countenance  so  informed  with  beauty,  with  intellect  and  with  sensi- 
bility, as  in  parting  for  ever  from  old  friends  and  familiar  scenes. 
At  such  a  time  every  one  is  a  poet,  and  looks  upon  human  life  and 
external  nature  with  a  deep  and  solemn  feeling.  They  who  are  apt 
in  ordinary  seasons  to  take  a  hteral  and  vulgar  view  of  all  things, 
assume  a  higher  tone,  and  see  something  to  feel,  to  admire,  and  to 
cherish  beyond  the  range  of  their  daily  thoughts  and  avocations. 
But  let  us  pass  over  the  trial  of  separation,  and  trace  the  after 
progress  of  the  friends  who  leave  us.  The  hurry  and  excitement 
of  embarkation,  and  the  novelty  of  their  position,  are  circum- 
stances  well  calculated  to  shorten  the  pain  of  parting,  and  give  a 
ft*esh  impulse  to  the  mind.  When  they  are  once  fairly  launched 
on  the  wide  blue  ocean,  the  rehef  from  all  common  cares  and 
duties — the  holiday  feeling — ^the  exultation  of  spirit  occasioned 
by  a  change  of  air  and  scene — all  dispose  them  to  give  a  ready 
welcome  to  cheerful  thoughts,  and  to  banish  every  unpleaaing 
recollection.  Then  grave  men  become  as  frolicksome  as  children, 
and  take  a  deep  interest  in  those  trifles  and  amusements  which  dur- 
ing their  long  weary  exile  and  amidst  far  higher  cares  were  either 
forgotten  or  despised.  They  seem  as  if  they  had  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life.  The  fountain  of  early  pleasure  is  unlocked.  Their 
first  fresh  feelings  return  upon  their  hearts,  and  they  become  as 
frank  and  social,  and  as  sanguine  and  as  willing  to  be  pleased,  as 
in  the  generous  ardor  of  their  boyhood.  Each  new  occurrence 
in  their  progress — a  change  of  wind  or  weather — the  capture  of  a 
fish  or  bird — the  discovery  of  a  ship,  like  a  speck  of  cloud  on  the 
far  horizon — a  dinner  or  a  dance  with  the  strangers,  when  the 
two  little  oaken  worlds  in  the  vast  space  of  waters,  arrive  in  con- 
tact— the  touching  at  some  small  uninhabited  island,  as  solitary 
and  romantic  as  the  residence  of  Robinson  Crusoe — and  finally 
the  first  pale  glimmering  of  the  snow-white  cli^  of  Albion,  make 
their  hearts  bound  within  them,  and  they  feel  as  they  have  often 
thought  that  they  should  never  feel  again ! 
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As  they  approach  the  shores  hallowed  hy  so  many  early  associa- 
tions and  of  which  they  have  thought  and  dreamt  for  so  many  years, 
with  what  tumnltaous  eagerness  they  crowd  into  the  first  hoat 
that  reaches  the  vessel's  side!  At  last  they  leap  upon  their 
natiYe  earth ;  and  they  who  mix  reflection  with  their  transport, 
look  hack  with  grateful  wonder  at  their  escapes  hy  land  and  sea, 
and  rejoice  in  the  consommation  of  their  long  cherished  hopes. 

No  language  could  paint  the  feelings  with  which  those  Indian 
parents  who  have  sent  children  home  at  an  early  age  hurry  from 
the  sea-port  town  at  which  they  land,  to  emhrace  again  their 
liying  treasures !  The  first  excess  of  joy  at  such  a  meeting 
may  border  upon  pain;  but  when  the  deep  and  wild  emotion 
b^ins  to  moderate,  there  is  no  earthly  fehcity  with  which  it 
could  be  compared.  It  is  almost  a  compensation  for  the  pangs  of 
parting,  and  the  miseries  of  exile. 


SONNET— WRITTEN  IN  INDIA. 

Thb  scene  is  sweetly  changed !     The  lord  of  day 

No  longer  wears  the  countenance  of  pride 

That  seared  the  green  earth's  breast !     A  veil  doth  hide 

The  lustre  of  his  brow  ;  his  parting  ray. 

As  some  fond  lover's  smile  that  melts  away 

Through  farewell  tears,  is  fading  tenderly ! 

And  gorgeous  clouds,  like  banners  floating  £ree, 

But  dimmed  by  distance,  soften  into  grey  ! 

Now,  like  a  shadowy  form,  whose  beauty  steals 

O'er  the  rapt  soul  in  visionary  hours. 

Meek  Twilight  comes !     From  zephjrr-haunted  bowers 

Arise  the  tuneful  Shama's  evening  peals. 

Blent  with  the  far  wave's  murmur,  and  the  songs 

Of  village  maids,  that  Echo's  voice  prolongs. 
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LINES  TO  A  LADY 

WHO    PRB8BNTED   THB   AUTHOR   WITH    SOME    ENGLISH    FRUITS   AND 

FLOWERS. 

Green  herbs  and  gushing  springs  in  some  hot  waste« 

Though  grateful  to  the  traveller's  sight  and  taste. 

Seem  far  less  fair  and  fresh  than  fruits  and  flowers 

That  breathe,  in  foreign  lands,  of  English  bowers. 

Thy  gracious  gift,  dear  Lady,  well  recalls 

Sweet  scenes  of  home, — the  white  cot's  trellised  walls — 

The  clean  red  garden  path — ^the  rustic  seat — 

The  jasmine-covered  arbour,  fit  retreat 

For  hearts  that  love  repose.    Each  spot  displays 

Some  long-remembered  charm.     In  sweet  amaze 

I  feel  as  one  who  from  a  weary  dream 

Of  exile  wakes,  and  sees  the  morning  beam 

lUmne  the  glorious  clouds,  of  every  hue. 

That  float  o'er  fields  his  happy  childhood  knew. 

How  smaU  a  spark  may  kindle  fancy's  flame. 

And  light  up  all  the  past !     The  very  same 

Glad  sounds  and  sights  that  charmed  my  heart  of  old. 

Arrest  me  now — I  hear  them  and  behold. 

Ah  !  yonder  is  the  happy  circle  seated 

Within  the  favourite  bower  !  I  am  greeted 

With  joyous  shouts ;  my  rosy  boys  have  heard 

A  father's  voice — ^their  little  hearts  are  stirred 

With  eager  hope  of  some  new  toy  or  treat. 

And  on  they  rush  with  never-resting  feet ! 
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Gone  is  the  sweet  illasion — ^like  a  scene 
Formed  by  the  western  vapours,  when  between 
The  dusky  earth  and  day's  departing  light, 
The  curtain  falls  of  India's  sudden  night. 


MENTAL  CHANGES. 

As  o'er  the  fairest  skies 

The  dream-like  shadows  steal. 

So  dim  mysterious  cares  surprize 

The  heart  whose  human  weal 

Would  seem  secure  from  aught  less  bright 

Than  pleasure's  broad  congenial  light. 

As  when  this  outward  world 

Attracts  the  mortal  eye, 

A  vapour  on  the  light  air  curled 

Between  us  and  the  sky 

May  make  its  blue  depths  cold  and  dun. 

And  place  in  brief  echpse  the  sun ; 

So  in  the  realms  of  mind. 

The  meanest  things  have  power, 

With  thoughts  as  wayward  as  the  wind 

When  fitful  tempests  lour. 

The  loveliest  hues  of  life  to  cloud. 

And  Hope's  resplendent  orb  enshroud. 
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SONNETS— WRITTEN  AT  SEA. 

[finb  weather.] 

The  plain  of  ocean  *neath  the  crystal  air 
Its  azure  bound  extends — the  circle  wide 
Is  sharply  clear, — contrasted  hues  divide 
The  sky  and  water.     Clouds,  like  hills  that  wear 
The  winter's  snow-wrought  mantle,  brightly  fair. 
Rest  on  the  main's  blue  marge.     As  shadows  glide 
O'er  dew- decked  fields,  the  calm  ship  seems  to  slide 
O'er  glassy  paths  that  catch  the  noon-tide  glare 
As  if  bestrown  with  diamonds.     Quickly  play 
The  smaU  crisp  waves  that  musically  break 
Their  shining  peaks. — And  now,  if  aught  can  make 
Celestial  spirits  wing  their  downward  way, 
Methinks  they  glitter  in  the  proud  sun's  wake. 
And  breathe  a  glorious  beauty  on  the  day ! 

[a  calm,  after  a  gale.] 

Like  mountain-mists  that  roll  orn  sultry  airs. 

Unheard  and  slow  the  huge  waves  heave  around 

That  lately  roared  in  wrath.     The  storm-fiend,  bound 

Within  his  unseen  cave,  no  longer  tears 

The  vexed  and  wearied  main.     The  moon  appears. 

Uncurtaining  wide  her  azure  realms  profound 

To  cheer  the  sullen  night.     Though  not  a  sound 

Reposing  Nature  breathes,  my  rapt  soul  hears 

The  far-off  murmur  of  my  native  streams 

Like  music  from  the  stars — the  silver  tone 

Is  memory's  lingering  echo.     Ocean's  zone 

Infolds  me  from  the  past ; — this  small  bark  seems 

The  centre  of  a  world — an  island  lone ; 

And  home's  dear  forms  are  like  departed  dreams ! 
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ON  THE  FREQUENT  COMPLAINT  OF  A  WANT  OF 

MEMORY. 


NoTBiNo  18  more  common  than  the  confession  of  a  defect  of 
memory,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  it  is  not  generally 
considered  one  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind.     Men  rarely 
acknowledge,  even  to  themselves,  a  deficiency  in  any  quality  which 
ranks  highly  in  their  own  estimation,  or  which  they  suppose  to 
be  essential  to  the  dignity  or  grace  of  their  intellectual  character. 
People  sometimes  complain  of  the  want  of  extrinsic  advantages, 
such  as  a  large  income  or  a  handsome  equipage,  because  these 
things  form  no  portion  of  their  own  moral  or  mental  being. 
They  conceive  that  they  have  higher  and  less  equivocal  claims  to 
the  respect  of  their  fellow  creatures ;  and  while  railing  at  For- 
tune, enjoy  a  secret  consciousness,  and  sometimes  even  venture 
cm  a  pretty  open  implication,  that  their  merit  is  deserving  of  a  bet- 
ter fate.     Men  are  discontented  with  every  thing  but  their  own 
minds  and  persons.     They  never  complain  that  nature  has  made 
them  silly  or  ill-featured.     In  some  respects  what  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance is  that  law  of  our  nature  by  which,  with  the  clearest 
eyes  for  the  defects  of  others,  we  are  blinded  to  our  own  !     The 
feeble-minded  and  the  deformed  in  body  ^ould  shrink  into  them- 
selves with  bitter  shame  and  forlorn  despondency,  if  they  were  to 
see  their  own  deficiencies  as  they  appear  to  others.     The  perpe- 
tual mirror  of  self-reflection  would  drive  them  to  despair.     It  is 
remarkable  that  in  proportion  as  nature  is  niggard  in  real  gifts, 
she  is  liberal  in  those  of  fancy.     Fools  and  dwarfs  are  prover- 
bially vain.     When  we  consider  how  much  of  the  happiness  of 
life  depends  upon  our  being  well  deceived,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely 
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consistent  with  a  humane  philosophy  to  object  to  the  self-com- 
placency  of  the  meanest  human  creature  in  existence,  especially  as 
he  is  in  no  degree  answerable  for  his  natural  defects.  If  we 
lower  a  man  in  his  own  esteem  we  not  only  deprive  him  of 
the  chief  source  of  consolation  amidst  the  positive  ills  of  life, 
but  render  him  less  capable  of  a  noble  sentiment  or  a  gene- 
rous exertion.  It  is  only  when  egotism  leads  to  selfishness 
and  arrogance,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  repress  it.  The 
principle,  however,  of  self-approval  is  so  deeply  ingrafted  in 
our  system,  that  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  it.  By  terribly 
severe  and  caustic  handling  its  growth  may  be  checked  for  a 
season,  but  it  cannot  be  utterly  destroyed.  The  cherished  weed 
shoots  out  again  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle,  and  with  renewed 
force  and  freshness. 

As  no  man  wilfully  depreciates  his  own  character  in  matters 
which  he  thinks  materially  affect  its  influence  over  others,  the 
frequent  complaint  of  the  want  of  memory  is,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  rather  a  slight  to  that  faculty  than  an  acknowledgment 
of  its  value.  People  are  often  ready  to  resign  all  pretensions  to 
it  for  the  praise  of  candour,  because  they  think  they  can  weU 
afford  the  sacrifice.  A  weakness  in  this  faculty  is  not  thought 
any  indication  of  a  correspondent  weakness  in  the  higher  powers 
of  the  mind.  On  the  contrary,  many  persons  have  a  notion  that 
an  exact  and  vigorous  memory  is  generally  associated  with  a 
feeble  judgment  and  a  cold  and  barren  imagination.  Pope  has 
sanctioned  this  opinion  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism. 

^*  Tims  in  the  soul  while  memory  prevails 
Tl)e  solid  power  of  understanding  fiuls ; 
Where  beams  of  warm  imagination  play 
The  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away." 

Those  who  have  weak  memories  and  who  wish  to  be  reconcil. 
ed  to  their  misfortune,  should  peruse  Montaigne,  who  is  perpeta- 
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aDj  infonning  liis  readers  of  his  singular  incapability  of  mental 
retention.  No  one  will  dispute  the  acuteness  and  power  of  that 
most  delightful  Essayist ;  and  indeed  it  is  sufficiently  obvious* 
notwithstanding  aU  his  lamentations  on  the  subject  of  his  me- 
marj,  that  he  is  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  own  intellect.  Montaigne's  Confessions,  for  such  his 
Essays  may  be  called  as  justly  as  the  egotistical  ebullitions  of 
Ronaseaa^  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
a  man's  regarding  himself  with  any  thing  like  that  genuine  im- 
partiality of  judgment  with  which  he  may  be  regarded  by  others. 
He  never  tells  us  any  thing  which  he  thinks  will  really  injure 
him  greatly  in  our  estimation.  Every  little  error  is  eagerly  fol- 
lowed up  by  some  redeeming  virtue.  It  is  true  that  both  Mon- 
taigne and  Rousseau  have  dared  to  communicate  to  the  world 
several  confessedly  mean  and  ludicrous  passages  in  their  history ; 
but  this  may  have  been  done  partly  with  a  proud  consciousness 
that  their  characters  would  not  suffer  by  such  comparative  sun- 
specks,  and  partly  to  obtain  the  more  credit  for  their  self-com- 
mendations. Still,  however,  Montaigne's  egotism  is  nearly  as 
candid  as  is  possible  to  human  nature,  and  he  often  seems  more 
likely  to  have  deceived  himself  than  to  have  had  any  intention 
to  deceive  his  readers.  His  constant  complaint  of  a  want  of 
memory  has  been  thought  the  more  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  q[nantity  of  anecdotes  and  quotations  that  crowd  his 
pages.  They  are  almost  as  full  of  learned  illustrations  as 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  His  French  editor,  however* 
(Peter  Coste)  has  explained  this  apparent  contradiction.  In  the 
first  place  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  innumerable  errors 
respecting  names,  dates,  and  persons,  and  in  the  next  place  he 
appears  to  have  added  illustration  after  illustration  to  his  Essays 
whOe  in  manuscript,  and  for  every  new  edition,  just  as  he  met 
with  suitable  materials  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  reading. 
Montaigne  expresses  much  the  same  opinion  of  the  faculty  of 
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memory  as  Pope  does.  "In  my  comitry/*  says  the  former, 
"  when  they  would  signify  that  a  man  is  yoid  of  sense,  they  say 
that  he  has  no  memory ;  and  when  I  complain  of  this  defect  of 
mine  they  reprove  me,  and  do  not  think  I  am  in  earnest  in  accus- 
ing myself  of  heing  a  fool ;  for  they  do  not  discern  the  difference 
betwixt  memory  and  understanding,  in  which  they  make  me 
worse  than  I  really  am  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  we  rather  find  hj 
experience  that  a  strong  memory  is  liable  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
weak  judgment"  He  consoles  himself,  in  a  very  chu'acteristic 
way,  with  the  reflection,  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  this 
defect  of  memory  the  more  powerful  are  his  other  faculties.  He 
remarks  also  that  if  his  memory  had  been  better,  he  would  have 
been  apt  to  rest  his  understanding  and  judgment  on  the  wisdom 
of  other  men,  instead  of  exerting  his  own  natural  powers. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Montaigne  and  Pope*  have  mis* 
taken  the  nature  of  memory  in  its  connection  with  other  faculties 
of  the  mind.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  g^eat  powers  of 
intellect  are  consistent  with  a  feeble  memory.  This  faculty  was 
personified  by  the  ancients  as  the  mother  of  the  Muses.  Even 
Montaigne  himself,  in  aUuding  to  the  anecdote  of  Messala  Cor- 
vinus  having  been  two  years  without  any  trace  of  memory, 
observes  that  a  privation  of  this  faculty,  if  absolute,  must  destroy 
all  the  functions  of  the  soul.  He  also  quotes  the  saying  of 
Cicero,  that  "  the  memory  is  the  receptacle  and  sheath  of  all 
science."     Rogers  has  paid  it  a  similar  compliment. 


it 


Ages  and  climes  remote  to  thee  impart 
What  charms  in  genius  and  refines  in  art ; 
Thee^  in  whose  hands  the  keys  of  science  dwell. 
The  pensive  Portress  of  her  holy  cell." 


*  Pope  himself  had  an  excellent  memory.    It  was  "  so  tenacious  and  local, 
that  he  could  directly  refer  to  any  particular  passage  in  a  favorite  author." 
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Montaigne  did  injustice  to  his  own  memory*.  He  only  reckon- 
ed bis  sins  of  forgetfolnesB,  and  did  not  balance  tbem  with  bis 
remembrances.  He  tells  us  tbat  be  was  accustomed  to  forget  the 
names  of  bis  servants,  and  tbose  domestic  matters  which  every 
body  around  bim  remembered  with  the  utmost  ease  and  distinct- 
ness. He  did  not  consider  how  many  things  there  were  which  he 
remembered  and  which  they  forgot.  Men  of  genius  forget  things 
which  the  vulgar  remember,  and  remember  those  which  leave  no 
impresnon  on  ordinary  minds.  The  poet  who  in  ten  minutes  will 
forget  where  he  has  placed  his  hat  and  walking  stick,  will  remem- 
ber in  what  book  he  met  with  a  beautiful  sentiment  or  expression 
ten  years  ago.  He  has  a  better  memory  than  those  who  laugh  at 
his  forgetfulness,  but  it  is  employed  on  subjects  with  which  they 
are  not  familiar.  People  remember  only  those  things  in  which 
they  take  an  interest.  The  trader  remembers  the  state  of  the 
market,  the  poet  the  state  of  literature.  Let  them  exchange  the 
subject  of  their  attention,  and  they  will  both  complain  of  a  want 
of  memory.     Scottf  is  said  to  have  possessed  extraordinary  pow- 


*  Marmonte!  observes,  ia  his  Memoirs,  that  he  had  a  great  desire  to  learn, 
but  natore  had  refosed  him  the  gift  of  memory.  He  admits,  however,  that 
tboQgh  the  words  left  no  trace  upon  his  mind,  he  retained  the  tema  of  what  he  read. 

Housseaa  repeatedly  complains  of  his  want  of  memory.  But  he  exagge- 
rated the  defect ;  for  no  man  with  such  a  feeble  memory  as  he  represents  his  own 
to  have  been,  could  have  gathered  and  retained  a  fiftieth  part  of  his  knowledge. 

t  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  gives  a  curious  proof  of  Scott's  retentiveness. 
I  take  the  following  from  the  Shepherd's  **  Familiar  Anecdotes."  **  He,  and 
Skene  of  Rnbinlaw,  and  I  were  out  one  night  about  midnight,  leistering  kippers 
in  Tweed,  about  the  end  of  January,  not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  river  for 
fishing,  which  was  then  on  the  tenth,  and  Scott  having  a  great  range  of  the 
river  himself,  we  went  up  to  the  side  of  the  Rough-haugh  of  Elibank. ;  but  when 
we  caime  to  kindle  our  light,  behold  our  peat  was  gone  out.  This  was  a  terrible 
disappointment,  but  to  think  of  giving  up  our  sport  was  out  of  the  question,  so 
we  had  no  other  shift  save  to  send  Rob  Fletcher  all  the  way  through  the  dark- 
ly the  distance  of  two  miles,  for  another  fiery  peat. 

The  night  was  mild,  calm,  and  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  while  Fletcher  was  ab- 
re  three  sat  down  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  on  a  little  green  sward  which  I 
never  shall  forget,  and  Scott  desired  me  to  sing  them  my  ballad  of  "  Gilman's 

L  2 
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ers  of  retention — ^but  what  were  the  things  that  he  most  easily 
retained  ? — specimens  of  his   own  favorite  art.      He  doubtless 
forgot  other  matters  that  interested  him  less,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  dull  prosaic  man  would  remember  the  most  dry  details  and 
forget  the  most  delightful  verses.     In  Scott's  Autobiography, 
(published  by  Lockhart,)  he  thus  speaks  of  his  memory — "  But 
this  memory  of  mine  was  a  very  fickle  ally,  and  has  through  my 
whole  life  acted  upon  its  own  capricious  motions,  and  might  have 
enabled  me  to  adopt  old  Beattie  of  Mickledale's  answer,  when  com* 
plimented  by  a  reverend  divine  on  the  strength  of  the  same  facul- 
ty; — "  No,  Sir,"  answered  the  old  borderer,  "  I  have  no  command 
of  my  memory.    It  only  retains  what  hits  my  fancy,  and,  probably^ 
Sir,  if  you  were  to  preach  to  me  for  two  hours,  I  should  not  be 
able  when  you  finished  to  remember  a  word  you  had  been  saying." 
Scaliger  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  he  could  repeat  1 00  verses 
after  having  once  read  them.     It  is  said  that  Dr.  Leyden  had  so 
strong  a  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  correctly  a  long  Act  of 
Parliament  or  any  similar  document  after  a  single  perusal.    There 
is  an  anecdote  of  an  English  gentleman,  whom  the  king  of  Prussia 
placed  behind  a  screen,  when  Voltaire  came  to  read  him  a  new 
poem  of  considerable  length.    The  gentleman  afterwards  perplex- 
ed the  poet  by  asserting  that  the  poem  was  his,  and  repeated  it 
word  for  word  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion.     Locke  in 


cleach."  Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  this  ballad  had  never  been  printed.  I 
had  merely  composed  it  by  rote,  and,  on  finishing  it  three  years  before,  had  8un§^ 
it  once  over  to  Sir  Walter.  I  began  it,  at  his  request,  but  at  the  eig'hthor  ninth 
stanza  I  stuck  in  it,  and  could  not  get  on  with  another  verse,  on  which  he  be- 
gan it  again,  and  recited  it  every  word  from  beginning  to  end.  It  being  a  very 
long  ballad,  consisting  of  eighty-eight  stanzas,  I  testified  my  astonishment^ 
knowing  that  he  had  never  heard  it  but  once,  and  even  then  did  not  appear  to 
be  paying  particular  attention.  He  said  he  had  been  out  with  a  pleasure  party 
as  far  as  the  opening  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and,  to  amuse  the  company,  he  had 
recited  both  that  ballad  and  one  of  Southey's  (The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock), 
both  of  which  ballads  he  had  only  heard  once  from  their  respective  authors,  and 
he  believed  he  recited  them  both  without  misplacing  a  word.'' 
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his  description  of  memory  (which  description,  as  Camphell  jiiBtly 
obserres*,  is  "  absolately  poetical"),  mentions  that  it  is  recorded 
of  "  that  prodigy  of  parts,  Monsienr  Pascal,  that  tiU  the  decay 
of  his  health  had  impaired  his  memory,  he  forgot  nothing  of 
what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought  in  any  part  of  his  rational 
age."  It  is  said  that  the  admirahle  Crichton  was  similarly  gifted, 
and  could  repeat  backwards  any  speech  he  had  made.  Maglia- 
becchi,  the  Florentine  Librarian,  could  recollect  whole  volumes, 
and  once  supplied  an  author  from  memory  with  a  copy  of  his 
own  work  of  which  the  original  was  lost.  Spence  records  the 
observation  of  Pope,  that  Bolingbroke  had  so  great  a  memory 
that  if  he  was  alone  and  without  books,  he  could  refer  to  a  parti- 
cular subject  in  them,  and  write  as  folly  on  it,  as  another  man 
would  with  all  his  books  about  him.  Woodfall's  extraordinary 
power  of  reporting  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  without 
the  aid  of  written  memoranda  is  well  known.  During  a  debate 
he  used  to  close  his  eyes  and  lean  with  both  hands  upon  his  stick, 
resolutely  excluding  all  extraneous  associations.  The  accuracy 
and  precision  of  his  reports  brought  his  newspaper  into  great 
repute.  He  would  retain  a  full  recollection  of  a  particular  debate 
a  fortnight  after  it  had  occurred,  and  during  the  intervention  of 
other  debates.  He  used  to  say  that  it  was  put  by  in  a  comer  of 
his  mind  for  future  reference. 

It  seems  sometimes  more  easy  to  exert  the  memory  than  to 
suppress  it.  "  We  may  remember,"  says  Felton,  "  what  we  are 
intent  upon ;  but  with  all  the  art  we  can  use  we  cannot  know- 


*  The  foI]owiii((  passage  bears  out  Campbell's  praise — "The  mind  very 
often  Mts  itself  on  work  in  search  of  some  hidden  idea,  aud  turns  as  it  were  the 
«ye  of  the  soul  upon  it ;  though  sometimes  too  they  start  up  in  our  minds  of 
their  own  accord,  and  offer  themselves  to  the  understanding  ;  and  very  often 
oTf  Touud  and  tumbUd  ovU  of  their  dark  cell*  into  open  dayMght  by  turbulent 
mnd  tgmpettuous  pamons,  our  affections  bringing  ideas  to  our  memory,  which 
had  otherwise  lain  quiet  and  unregarded." 
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ingly  forget  what  we  would. — Nor  is  there  any  i£tna  in  the  soul 
of  man  bat  what  the  memory  makes*." 

Mere  abstraction,  or  what  is  called  absence  of  mind,  is  often 
attributed  very  unphilosophically  to  a  want  of  memory.  I 
believe  it  was  La  Fontaine  who  in  a  dreaming  mood  forgot  his 
own  child,  and  after  warmly  commending  him,  observed  how 
proud  he  should  be  to  have  such  a  son.  In  this  kind  of  abstrac- 
tion external  things  are  either  only  dimly  seen  or  are  utterly 
overlooked ;  but  the  memory  is  not  necessarily  asleep.  In  fact, 
its  too  intense  activity  is  frequently  the  cause  of  the  abstraction. 
This  faculty  is  usually  the  strongest,  when  the  other  faculties  are 
in  their  prime ;  and  fades  in  old  age,  when  there  is  a  general  decay 
of  mind  and  body.  Old  men,  indeed,  are  proverbially  narrative, 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  sometimes  appears  as  if  the  me- 
mory preserves  a  certain  portion  of  its  early  acquisitions  to  the 
last,  though  in  the  general  failure  of  the  intellect,  it  loses  its 
active  energy.  It  receives  no  new  impressions,  but  old  ones  are 
confirmed.  The  brain  seems  to  grow  harder.  Old  images  be- 
come fixtures. 

It  is  a  stale  proverb  that  great  wits  have  short  memories,  and 
that  small  wits  have  long  ones.  Truth  demands,  however,  that 
the  saying  should  be  reversed.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  memory  have  been  often  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  dullest  minds.  Jedidiah  Buxton,  after  seeing  Garrick 
perform,  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  player  and  the  play. 
"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  he  did  not  know,  he  had  only  seen  a  little  man 
strut  about  the  stage  and  repeat  7956  words."  He  could  remem- 
ber the  number  of  words,  because  he  took  an  interest  in  numerical 
calculations ;  but  he  forgot  the  poetry,  and  saw  nothing  in  the 


*  Of  all  afflictioiu  taught  a  lover  yet 
'Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget. 

Pope, 
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actor's  art.  So  there  are  men  who  recollect  dates  and  names,  and 
forget  things  and  persons.  When  a  mind  of  very  inferior  range 
concentrates  its  whole  power  in  the  faculty  of  memory,  and  exerts 
that  faculty  on  some  peculiar  class  of  objects,  those  observers 
wOl  inevitably  be  puzzled  who  do  not  sufficiently  connect  the 
result  with  the  process  by  which  it  is  effected. 

Nemonica,  or  the  art  of  memory,  was  studied  by  some  of 
the  ancients,  and  an  attempt  haa  lately  been  made  to  revive  it. 
Mr.  Feinaigle,  a  Grerman,  gave  instruction  in  this  art  in  Paris 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  as  a  reply  to 
hostile  critics  he  exhibited  the  progress  of  fifteen  of  his  pupils. 
After  they  had  been  tried  in  various  ways,  one  of  the  pupils 
desired  the  company  to  give  him  "  a  thousand  words  without 
any  connection  whatsoever  and  without  numerical  order ;  for 
instance  the  word  astronomer,  for  No.  62;  wood,  for  No.  188; 
hvefy,  for  No.  370 ;  dynasty,  for  No.  23 ;  David,  for  No.  90 ;  &c. 
&c.  till  all  the  numbers  were  filled  ;  and  he  repeated  the  whole 
(though  he  heard  these  words  without  order  and  but  once)  in 
the  numerical  order ;  or  he  told  what  word  was  given  against  any 
one  number,  or  what  number  any  one  word  bore."  But  a  system 
of  arbitrary  association  or  artificial  memory,  though  it  may  serve 
to  prove  how  much  a  particular  faculty  is  capable  of  improvement, 
is  more  plausible  than  useful ;  for  to  cultivate  any  one  power  of 
the  mind  to  such  an  extreme  degree,  is  to  destroy  the  balance 
of  the  intellectual  powers.  To  be  the  brilliant  pupil  of  a  Feinai- 
gle a  man  must  give  up  every  other  object,  and  improve  one 
of  his  faculties  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  Fuller  advises  us 
not  to  overburthen  the  memory,  and  not  to  make  so  faithful  a 
lervant  a  slave.  "  Remember,"  says  he,  that  "  Atlas  was  weary. 
Have  as  much  reason  as  a  camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full 
load.  Memory  is  like  a  purse,  if  it  be  over- full  that  it  cannot 
shut,  all  will  drop  out."  The  same  writer  makes  a  ludicrous 
observation  that  "  Philosophers  place  memory  in  the  rear  of  the 
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head ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of  memory  lies  there*  hecanse,  there 
men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratching  it  when  they  are  at  a  loss." 
People  as  often  strike  the  forehead  mider  the  same  circumstances. 

If  men  who  complain  of  feeble  powers  of  retention  were  to 
cultivate  their  memory  with  the  same  assiduity  with  which  they 
cultivate  their  other  faculties,  they  would  soon  find  that  it  would 
keep  an  equal  pace  with  the  general  advance  of  the  mind.  Few 
people  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  still  fewer  know  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  be  invigorated  and  improved.  William  Hutton 
divided  a  blank  book  into  365  columns,  and  resolved,  as  an  expe- 
riment, to  recollect,  if  possible,  an  anecdote  of  his  past  life,  to 
fill  up  each  division.  He  was  astonished  at  the  success  of  his 
plan,  and  contrived  to  fill  up  355  columns  with  his  different  remi- 
niscences. What  a  delightful  treasure  are  such  recovered  relics 
of  the  past !  What  a  triumph  over  time  !  It  is  a  kind  of  immor- 
tality. Without  memory,  life  would  be  a  daily  death ;  and  would 
be  not  more  brief  than  desolate.  How  ignorantly  then  has  this 
faculty  been  undervalued !  It  is  as  it  were  the  very  foundation  oi 
genius.  Wit  and  fancy  are  furnished  by  the  memory  with  the 
materials  for  analogy,  combination,  or  contrast.  It  is  also  more 
closely  connected  with  the  imaginative  faculty  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  is  sometimes  even  unconsciously  confounded  with 
it.  People  are  as  apt  to  say  that  they  fancy  they  see  a  particu- 
lar object  as  that  they  remember  it. 

The  past  is  tinged  with  a  soft  twilight  lustre.  It  is  this  colour- 
ing which  makes  it  seem  so  much  more  deUghtful  than  the 
present. 

Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 

The  far-off  landscape  is  not  more  lovely  to  the  corporeal  sight 
than  are  distant  objects  to  the  inward  eye.  They  are  alike  steep- 
ed in  beauty.  But  the  divine  power  of  memory  is  incomparably 
more  precious  than  the  pleasures  of  external  vision.    It  is  inde- 
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pendent  of  time  and  place.  It  is  like  a  fairy  enchanter,  and  can 
coDJore  np  spring  flowers  in  a  wintry  desert,  and  reflect  a  magic 
light  on  the  dreariest  moments  of  existence.  It  resembles,  in 
some  respects,  a  glorious  instrument  which  requires  but  a  single 
air-like  touch  and  its  "hnked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out," 
enthrals  the  sonl  with  ineflable  delight.  Its  rich  music  is  like  a 
river  "  that  wanders  at  its  own  sweet  will"  through  some  roman- 
tic Talley. 
Mr.  Rogers  has  beautifully  described  the  associating  principle ; 

<<  Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one^  and  lo^  what  myriads  rise !" 

They  who  call  themselves  practical  philosophers,  and  talk  with 
ccmtempt  of  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  are  strangely  ignorant 
of  our  nature.  The  lUeral  forms  an  extremely  small  and  by  far 
the  least  precious  portion  of  our  enjoyments.  The  past  and  the 
fdtnre  are  but  dreams.  Even  the  present  is  rife  with  doubt, 
mystery  and  delusion,  and  the  few  dull  objects  that  remain  un* 
coloured  with  the  hues  of  imagination  are  scarcely  worthy  of  a 
thought.  All  men  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life,  but  a  cold 
and  dry  philosophy  would  make  it  shorter  still.  It  would  confine 
its  limits  to  the  passing  moment,  that  dies  even  in  its  birth ;  for  it 
is  only  in  such  a  pitiful  span  that  the  little  which  is  really  literal 
in  life  can  at  all  exist.  That  moment's  predecessor  is  dead — ^its 
successor  is  unborn — and  all  that  is  actual  or  material  in  its  own 
existence  is  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  or  as  a  grain  of  sand  on  the 
sea-shore. 

A  supposed  want  of  memory  is  often  nothing  more  than  a 
want  of  method.  Desultory  readers  and  thinkers  generally  com- 
plain of  imperfect  memories.  The  reason  is,  that  their  thoughts 
are  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Thus  Montaigne,  who  was  irregular  and 
capricious  in  his  studies,  though  his  memory  was  probably  natu- 
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rally  a  good  one,  was  perplexed  with  vague  and  confused  remem- 
brances. Those  who  run  from  one  subject  to  another  of  the 
most  opposite  and  uncongenial  kinds,  receive  of  course,  but  very 
imperfect  and  transitory  impressions.  Southey,  though  an  imagi- 
native writer,  does  not  complain  of  want  of  memory,  because  he 
is  singularly  regular  and  methodical  in  his  studies.  Coleridge 
may  have  done  so,  because  his  thoughts  were  dream-hke  and 
indistinct ;  but  he  no  doubt  recollected  the  wildest  visions  and 
most  romantic  tales  with  greater  strength  and  facility  than  the 
generality  of  mankind,  though  he  could  not  perhaps  have  carried 
a  domestic  pecuniary  account  in  his  head  from  one  street  to 
another.  When  a  man  finds  that  he  forgets  those  things  in 
which  he  takes  a  deep  interest  and  which  other  persons  who  take 
less  interest  in  them  remember,  he  may  then — ^but  not  till  then, 
complain  of  want  of  memory.  But  as  no  man  can  remember  all 
things,  he  must  be  satisfied  to  confine  the  exertions  of  his  me- 
mory within  a  chosen  range,  and  to  retain  only  those  things 
which  are  tiie  dearest  to  his  heart  and  the  most  congenial  to  hia 
mind. 


C     83    3 


A  MOONLIGHT  ASSIGNATION. 
[a  fragmsnt.] 


*'  Where  is  the  nymph  whose  azure  eye 
Can  shine  through  rapture's  tear  t 
The  sun  it  sunk,  the  moon  is  high. 
And  yet  she  comes  not  here." 


Hail  to  the  loyely  Queen  of  Night, 

In  all  her  chastened  glory  dight ! 

How  sweet  her  mild  yet  regal  mien  ! 

How  rich  her  realms  of  starry  sheen ! 

No  threatening  shades  her  brows  enshroad. 

Her  veil  is  of  the  fleecy  cload ; — 

She  roles  o'er  scenes  of  love  and  light. 

Calmly  Uest  and  purely  bright, 

And  the  beam  is  soft  of  her  pensive  eye. 

As  she  looks  from  her  silver  throne  on  high ! 

Now  SoHtude,  meek  timid  maid ! 

Is  stealing  from  the  birchen  glade. 

And  as  she  leaves  her  silent  cell. 

Beneath  the  light  she  loveth  well. 

She  startles  at  the  rostling  trees. 

And  the  plaintive  voice  of  the  sad  night-breeze. 

And  the  music  wild  of  the  restless  stream 

Glimmering  in  the  lunar  beam ! 

Ye  radiant  stars  !  and  thou,  sweet  moon. 
That  oft  have  heard  at  night's  still  noon 
Her  vows  of  love.  Oh,  say  if  e'er. 
Ye  aught  could  doubt  that  maiden  fair, 
M  2 
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Or  Echo's  tremulous  voice  reply 
To  sweeter  sounds  of  melody  ! 

But  oh !  your  rays  begin  to  fade, 
And  absent  still  the  faithless  maid 
Than  ye,  proud  host  of  stars  !  more  bright. 
Or  even  thou,  fair  Queen  of  Night ! 

9|C  «  «  «  *  «  « 

The  Spirit  of  Mom  advances  near. 

And  all  the  neighbouring  grove  doth  cheer ! 

Before  her  form  of  holy  light 

Off  gUde  the  dream -like  shades  of  night ! 

Maid  of  my  heart !  oh,  why  so  long  ? 

The  nightingale  hath  ceased  its  song. 

The  speckled  lark  ascends  the  sky 

To  hail  the  mom's  bright  majesty. 

The  mavis  and  merle  are  gaily  singing. 

And  the  woods  with  their  joyous  matins  are  ringing  I 

Is  it  Fancy's  vision  wild  ? 
Is  Reason  from  my  soul  exiled  ? 
Is  it  Hope's  delusive  beam  ? 
Is  it  Love's  delirious  dream  ? 

Oh,  rapturous  joy  I  'Twas  her  I  love 
Whose  advent  waked  the  vocal  grove. 
Whose  form  a  fresh  radiance  of  beauty  adorning, 
I  deemed  in  my  madness  the  spirit  of  Morning ! 


I 


[     86     ] 


A  LOVER'S  THOUGHT. 

'Tis  true  that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

Our  paths  are  far  apart, 
I  may  not  hear  thy  lips  repeat 

The  dictates  of  thine  heart ; — 
Yet  though  divided  thus  we  stray. 

We  share  love's  golden  dream. 
As  'neath  the  same  unbroken  ray 

Thd  clouds,  though  parted,  gleam ! 


SONNET. 

WRITTEN    ON   THE    BANKS    OF   THB    OANGKS. 

How  fraught  with  music,  beauty  and  repose. 
This  holy  time,  and  solitude  profound ! 
The  lingering  day  along  the  mountain  glows ; 
With  songs  of  birds  the  twilight  woods  resound. 
Through  the  soft  gloom,  yon  sacred  fanes  around. 
The  radiant  fly*  its  mimic  lightning  throws ; 
Fair  Gunga's  stream  along  the  green  vale  flows. 
And  gently  breathes  a  thought-awakening  sound ! 
Such  hour  and  scene  my  spirit  loves  to  hail. 
When  nature's  smile  is  so  divinely  sweet — 
When  every  note  that  trembles  on  the  gale. 
Seems  caught  from  realms  untrod  by  mortal  feet — 
Where  everlasting  harmonies  prevail — 
Where  rise  the  purified,  their  God  to  greet ! 


*  The  Fire-ay. 
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SONNET— EVENING  AT  SEA. 

How  calm  and  beautiful !  -  The  broad  sun  now 
Behind  its  rosy  curtain  lin^ring  stays. 
Yet  downward  and  above  the  glorious  rays 
Pierce  the  blue  flood,  and  in  the  warm  air  glow ; 
While  clouds  from  either  side,  like  pillars,  throw 
Their  long  gigantic  shadows  o'er  the  main ; — 
Between  their  dusky  bounds,  like  golden  rain. 
Though  still  the  sun-beams  on  the  wave  below 
A  shower  of  radiance  shed,  the  misty  veil 
Of  twilight  spreads  around — ^the  orient  sky 
Is  mingling  with  the  sea — the  distant  sail 
Hangs  like  a  dim-discovered  cloud  on  high. 
And  faintly  bears  the  cold  unearthly  ray 
Of  yon  pale  moon,  that  seems  the  ghost  of  day  ! 


SONNET— TO  A  CHILD. 

Thou  lovely  child !     When  I  behold  the  smile 

Over  thy  rosy  features  brightly  play. 

As  darts  on  rippling  waves  the  morning  ray. 

Thy  fair  and  open  brow  upraised  the  while. 

Untouched  by  withering  fears  of  worldly  guile. 

Nor  taught  the  trusting  bosom  to  betray, — 

Thy  sinless  graces  win  my  soul  away 

From  dreams  and  thoughts  that  darken  and  defile ! 

Scion  of  Beauty !     If  a  stranger's  eye 

Thus  linger  on  thee — if  tiis  bosom's  pain 

Charmed  by  thy  cherub  looks  forget  to  smart-^ 

Oh !  how  imutterably  sweet  her  joy  ! 

Oh !  how  indissolubly  firm  the  chain, 

That  binds,  with  links  of  love,  thy  Mother's  heart ! 


[    87    ] 


IMITATIVE  HARMONY. 


Tts  Bet  enougli  no  bareliness  gives  offence. 
The  sound  most  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

Pop«*s  Et$ay  on  CritieUm*. 
Tis  not  enough  his  Terses  to  complete 
In  measure,  numbers,  or  determined  feet ; 
Or  render  things  by  clear  expression  bright. 
And  set  each  object  in  a  proper  light : 
To  all  proportioned  terms  he  must  dispense. 
And  make  the  sound  a  picture  of  the  sense. 

Pitt's  Trantlation  of  Vida*t  Art  «/  Poetry. 


DocTOS  Johnson  has  remarked,  that  "  the  notion  of  imitative 
metre,  and  the  desire  of  discovering  frequent  adaptations  of  the 
sound  to  the  sense,  have  produced  many  wild  conceits  and  imagi- 
nary heanties."  The  truth  of  this  observation  does  not  over- 
throw the  critical  canon  which  Pope  has  rendered  so  familiar. 
As  well  might  the  occasional  failures  of  the  painter,  or  the  mis* 
taken  interpretationB  of  different  judges,  be  adduced  as  an  argu* 


*  In  Spence's  Anecdotes,  Pope's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  thus  reported  :— 
"  I  have  fiollowed  the  significance  of  the  numbers,  and  the  adapting  them  to  the 
sense,  much  more  even  than  Dryden  ;  and  much  oftener  than  any  one  minds  it. 
Particularly  in  the  translations  of  Homer,  where  'twas  most  necessary  to  do  so  ; 
and  in  the  Dundad,  often,  and  indeed  in  all  my  poems.  The  great  rule  of  verse 
is  to  be  musical ;  this  other  is  only  a  secondary  consideration,  and  should  not  jar 
too  much  with  the  former.  I  remember  two  lines  I  wrote,  when  I  wae  a  boy, 
that  were  very  faulty  this  way.  Twas  on  something  that  I  was  to  describe  as 
pasing  away  as  quick  as  thought : — 

So  swift— this  moment  here,  the  next  'tis  gone. 
So  imperceptible  the  motion. 
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ment  against  the  existence  or  value  ef  some  peculiar  and  subtle 
beauty  in  the  pictorial  art.  It  is  not  every  spectator  who  under- 
stands the  expression  of  Raphael's  faces.  When  a  pedantic  cox- 
comb was  lauding  that  great  artist  to  the  skies,  in  the  presence  of 
Northcote,  the  latter  could  not  help  saying,  "  If  there  was 
nothing  in  Raphael  but  what  you  can  see,  we  should  not  now  be 
talking  of  him." 

The  effect  of  Imitative  Harmony  in  verse  is  generally  best 
appreciated  by  a  learned  ear  and  a  cultivated  taste ;  but  it  is  in 
some  instances  of  so  palpable  a  character  as  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  dullest  reader,  though  he  is  not  perhaps  able  to  explain  the 
cause.  Imitative  harmony  in  verse  is  not  a  modem  discovery  or 
invention.  Homer  has  been  celebrated  as  the  poet,  who  of  all 
others  exhibited  the  happiest  adaptation  of  sense  to  sound. 
Vida,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  has  illustrated  Virgil's  great  excel- 
lence in  this  respect.  In  point  of  fact,  the  art  of  selecting  sounds 
expressive  of  things  is  resorted  to  even  in  common  conversation. 
All  good  Poets,  and  even  Orators,  attend  more  or  less  closely  to 
the  rule  in  question,  though  often  quite  unconsciously.  The  pas- 
sions naturally  suggest  fit  and  faithful  sounds.  Love  and  sorrow 
prompt  smooth  and  melodious  expressions,  and  violent  emotions 
obtain  utterance  in  words  harsh,  hurried,  and  abrupt.  We  see 
therefore  that  this  critical  canon  is  founded  in  nature.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  denied,  that  like  many  other  good  rules  we  may 
make  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it ;  for  a  too  eager  and  ambitious 
attempt  to  copy  nature  in  this  respect  may  lead  to  a  total  want 
of  it ;  as  those  writers  who  are  pathetic  or  passionate  on  system 
become  mawkish  smd  ridiculous.  The  poet  should  trust  wholly 
to  his  genuine  impulses,  unless  he  have  art  enough  to  hide  his 
art,  which  comes  after  all  to  the  same  thing,  for  the  perfection  of 
art  is  nature. 

Those  readers  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  Christopher 
Pitt's  translation  of  Vida  would  do  well  to  turn  to  it,  if  they  feel 
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any  interest  in  the  subject  of  this  paper*.  Pitt  was  not  a  poet. 
He  wanted  fancy  and  passion ;  but  he  was  a  classical  scholar  and 
a  correct  and  skilful  versifier.  His  translation  of  the  iGneid, 
though  greatly  inferior  to  Dryden's,  has  been  praised  by  Johnson^ 
and  his  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry  was  once  popular.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  his  translation  of  Vida  with  those  passages  which  Pope 
has  imitated  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism.  The  following  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  examples  of  imitative  harmony  in  the  Eng- 
lish language : — 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

"When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 

The  hne  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow; 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com  and  skims  along  the  main. 

Pope*$  Essay  on  Critkitm. 

* 

Let  us  compare  these  lines  with  the  translation  of  the  corre- 
spondent passage  in  Vida : — 

When  things  are  small,  the  terms  should  still  be  so. 
For  low  words  please  us  when  the  theme  is  low. 
But  when  some  giant,  horrible  and  grim, 
Enormous  in  his  gait,  and  vast  in  every  limb, 
Comes  towering  on ;  the  swelling  words  must  rise 
la  just  proportion  to  the  monster's  size. 
If  some  large  weight  his  huge  arms  strive  to  shove 
The  verse  too  labours ;  the  thronged  words  scarce  move. 
When  each  stiff  clod  beneath  the  ponderous  plough 
Crumbles  and  breaks,  th'  encumbered  lines  march  slow. 


*  Or  they  may  go  to  the  Latin  original,  which  Pope  seems  to  have  read  with 
sreat  deUght.    He  has  paid  the  author  a  handftome  tribute  of  admiration. 

Immortal  Vida  !  on  whose  honored  brow 
The  poet's  bays  and  critic's  ivy  grow ! 
Cremona  now  shall  ever  boast  thy  name, 
As  next  in  place  to  Mantua,  next  in  fame  ! 

K 
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Not  less,  when  pilots  catch  the  friendly  gfUes, 

Unfurl  their  shrouds  and  hoist  the  wide-stretched  sails. 

But  if  the  poem  suffer  from  delay 

Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away  ; 

And  when  the  viper  issues  from  the  brakes 

Be  quick  :  with  stones,  and  brands,  and  fire  attack 

His  rising  crest,  and  drive  the  serpent  back. 

Pitt's  Vida. 

Some  of  the  lines  in  italics  are  so  admirable,  that  I  cannot 
help  preferring  them  to  those  of  Pope.  The  overflowing  of  the 
second  italic  line,  as  if  the  object  were  too  vast  for  the  usual 
limit  of  the  verse,  and  the  abrupt  yet  sonorous  termination  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  line,  are  contrived  with  exquisite  skill  and 
judgment.  The  rapidity  of  the  last  four  lines  is  also  a  highly 
successful  exertion  of  poetical  art,  and  is  greatly  superior  to 
Pope's  illustration  of  quick  motion.  His  last  long  lumbering  line 
is  any  thing  but  expressive  of  extreme  swiftness,  and  as  Johnson 
has  rightly  observed,  the  word  unbending  is  one  of  the  most  slug- 
gish in  the  language.  The  line  gives  an  idea  of  space,  but  not 
of  celerity.  How  superior,  as  an  example  of  quickness,  is  the 
following : — 

Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away. 

And  how  exceedingly  felicitous  is  the  pause  ut  "  Be  quick" — 
and  the  eager  enumeration  of  the  means  of  destruction ! 

But  in  the  illustration  of  smoothness  and  of  toil.  Pope  is  very 
superior  to  Pitt,  and  he  also  exhibits  a  great  advantage  over  him 
in  the  general  elegance  and  finish  of  his  performance.  Pitt  has 
been  obUged  to  borrow  several  of  Pope's  expressions,  and  some 
of  his  own  are  wretchedly  prosaic.  "Strive  to  shove,"  for 
instance,  is  detestable.  The  ensuing  couplets  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  first  four  lines  in  the  extract  from  Pope : — 

To  the  loud  call  each  distant  rock  replies  ; 
Tossed  by  the  storm  the  towering  surges  rise ; 
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Wfaile  the  hoane  ocean  beats  the  sounding  shore. 
Dashed  from  the  strand  the  flying  waters  roar. 
Flash  at  the  shock,  and  gathering  in  a  heap, 
The  liquid  mountains  rise,  and  overhang  the  deep. 
But  when  blue  Neptune  from  his  car  surveys, 
And  calms  at  one  regard  the  raging  seas. 
Stretched  like  a  peaceful  lake  the  deep  subsides. 
And  the  pitched  vessel  o'er  the  surface  glides. 

Pitt's  Vida. 

This  is  tame  and  prosaic,  with  the  ezception  of  the  Alexandrine 
in  italics,  which  is  highly  expressive  and  picturesque.  I  must 
here  quote  a  couplet  from  Wordsworth* 

And  see  the  children  sporting  on  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

The  second  is  a  magnificent  line,  and  has  an  immortal  air. 
The  sound  and  the  sense  are  equally  impressive.  It  is  even 
superior  to  a  similar  passage  in  Shelley. 


-And  hear  the  sea 


Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  sea,  I  may  as  well  also  refer  to 
Lord  Byron,  whose  oceanic  poetry  has  many  fine  illustrations  of 
Pope's  faTorite  nile«  What  a  free,  wave-like,  sweeping  harmony 
pervades  the  following  exquisite  stanza : — 

Once  more  upon  the  waters  !  yet  once  more  ! 

And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  like  a  steed 

That  knows  its  rider.    Welcome  to  their  roar ! 

Swift  be  their  guidance  wheresoe'er  it  lead  1 

Though  the  strained  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 

And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 

Still  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed 

Flung  from  the  rock  on  ocean's  foam  to  sail 

Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail! 

N  2 
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The  harmony  ol  this  splendid  Spenserean  stanza,  (a  form  of 
verse  which  Shelley  considered  inexpressibly  delightful)  is  quite 
perfect,  and  the  ideas  are  in  unison  with  the  music.  For  some 
portion  of  its  excellence  the  noble  poet  was  perhaps  indebted  to 
James  Montgomery,  of  Sheffield,  who  had  previously  written : — 

He  only,  like  the  ocean-weed  uptorn 
And  loose  alonor  tlie  world  of  waters  borne, 
Was  cast,  companionless,  from  wave  to  wave. 

In  Lord  Byron's  grand  and  vivid  description  of  a  storm 
amongst  the  mountains,  there  is  a  specimen  of  imitative  harmony. 

Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among. 
Leaps  the  live  thunder ! 

But  let  me  return  to  Pope,  who  after  all  has  given  us  more 
specimens  of  this  peculiar  beauty  than  almost  any  other  poet. 
What  an  admirable  illustration  of  a  lame  Alexandrine  is  the 
following : — 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 

And,  like  a  wounded  snake,  dn^s  its  slow  length  along. 

The  hitch  in  the  verse  at  the  word  drags  has  an  excellent  effect 
and  completes  the  image.  But  Alexandrines  are  not  always 
"  needless,"  though  in  the  heroic  couplet  they  can  very  rarely  be 
introduced  without  an  awkward  effect.  In  winding  up  the  volume 
of  sweet  sounds  in  the  Spenserean  stanza,  their  grace  and  fitness 
are  unquestionable.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  the 
csesural  pause  should  be  after  the  sixth  syllable,  or  the  line  halts, 
and  "  drags,  like  a  wounded  snake."  It  has  always  excited 
my  surprise  that  Shelley,  who  was  deeply  learned  in  the  mys- 
teries of  versification,  should  have  so  frequently  transgress- 
ed this  rule.     Byron«  Campbell  and  others  have  been  guilty 
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of  the  same  error.     Even  Spenser  himself  is  often  at  fault  in  his 
concluding  lines. 

The  following  lines  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism  illustrate  the 
ndes  they  would  enforce : — 

These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 

Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire ; 

While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 

And — ten — low — ^words — oft — creep — in — one — dull — line*. 

In  the  next  couplet,  I  think  Dryden's  name  should  stand  in 
the  place  of  Denham's.  The  first  line  has  the  "  easy  vigour"  of 
which  it  speaks. 

And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line 

Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness  join. 

The  anecdote  given  by  Leigh  Hunt  of  Moore's  repeating  with 
great  ptsto,  the  following  lines  by  Dryden,  remarkable  for  their 
"  easy  vigour/'  pleasantly  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment : — 

Let  honour  and  preferment  go  for  gold, 
But  glorious  beauty  isn't  to  be  sold. 

A  comparison  of  a  couplet  of  Dryden's  with  two  of  Doctor 
Johnson's,  places  the  unaffected  force  and  freedom  of  the  former 
in  a  striking  light. 

Let  obsemUUm  with  extensive  view 
Survey  mankind frwn  China  to  Peru, 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife. 
And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life  ; 
Then  say,  &c. 

Listen  to  Glorious  John  Dryden,  and  compare  his  directness 
with  the  pompous  pleonasms  of  the  author  of  the  Rambler. 

Look  round  the  habitable  worlds  how  few 
Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it,  pursue. 

*  There  are,  however,  many  very  fine  monosyllabic  lines  in  English  Poetry. 
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Hazlitt,  I  think,  mentions  that  it  was  Wordsworth  who  first 
drew  attention  to  these  parallel  passages. 

The  modulation  of  the  following  lines  from  Dryden's  "  Theodore 
and  Honoria"  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  subject.  The 
pauses  are  very  happily  arranged. 

While  listening  to  the  munnuring  leaves  he  stood 
More  than  a  mile  immersed  within  the  wood ; 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid  ;  the  whispering  sound 
Was  dumb  ;  a  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground ; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread, 
A  sudden  horror  seized  his  giddy  head, 
And  his  ears  tingled  and  his  colour  fled. 

Here  is  another  passage  of  a  similar  character  from  the  same 
poet. 

The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows  ; 

To  meet  the  fimning  wind  her  bosom  rose ; 

The  fanning  wind  and  purling  stream  continue  her  repose. 

In  Dryden's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  (Alexander's  Feast)  there 
are  numerous  adaptations  of  sound  to  sense.  The  repetition  of  the 
word  fallen  in  the  following  lines  has  a  remarkably  fine  eflfect. 

He  sung  Darius  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a  fate 
Fallen,fallenyfallen, /alien, 
FaUeUy  from  his  high  estate 

And  weltering  in  his  blood. 

There  is  a  similar  beauty  in  the  ensuing. 

The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care. 
And  sighed  and  looked,  tighed  and  looked. 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again  ; 
At  length  with  love  and  vrine  at  once  oppressed 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 


J 
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The  variation  of  the  time  in  the  foUowing  passage  is  extremely 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 

A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain ; 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asurukr^ 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder  ! 

Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 

Has  raised  up  his  head, 

As  awakedjrom  his  dead. 

And  amazed  he  stares  around! 

Diyden  seems  to  have  particularly  enjoyed  the  effect  of  repre* 
Bentative  harmony.  The  following  verse  from  a  song  in  his  King 
Artktr  has  a  very  martial  sound. 

Come,  if  you  dare,  our  trumpets  sound ; 
Come,  if  you  dare,  the  foes  rebound ; 
We  come,  toe  come,  tve  come,  toe  come. 
Says  the  double,  double,  double,  beat  of  the  thundering  drum. 

This,  however,  is  a  repetition  of  some  lines  in  the  first  of  the 
author's  two  Odes  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 
Excites  us  to  arms. 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger 
And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double,  double,  double  beat  of  the  thundering  drum 
Cries  hark !  the  foes  come ; 
Charge,  charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreat. 

These  noisy  lines  are  perhaps  not  in  the  best  taste,  and  remind 
me  of  Pope's  description  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  : 

What !  like  Sir  Richard,  rumbling  rough  and  fierce. 
With  arms  and  George  and  Brunswick  crowd  the  verse, 
Rend  with  tremendous  sound  your  ears  asunder 
With  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbuss  and  thunder  I 
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In  Bonnell  Thornton's  burlesque  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Dav, 
there  is  the  following  amusing  specimen  of  imitative  harmony. 

In  strains  more  exalted  the  salt-box  shall  join, 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  clapping  combine  : 
AVith  a  rap  and  a  tap,  while  the  hollow  side  sounds, 
Up  and  down  leaps  the  flap,  and  with  rattling  rebounds. 

Though  Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  a  failure,  and  to  be  in  almost  every  respect  greatly  inferior 
to  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast,  it  is  not  utterly  devoid  of  merit. 
Dr.,  Johnson  highly  commends  the  third  stanza,  in  which  he  says 
"  there  are  numbers,  images,  harmony  and  vigour,  not  unworthy 
the  antagonist  of  Dryden."  Dr.  Aiken  remarks  of  the  first  stanza 
(which  I  shaU  here  quote),  that  it  "  seems  to  imitate  happily  the 
music  it  describes :" — 

Descend  ye  Nine ;  descend  and  sing  ; 
The  breathing  instruments  inspire ; 
Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string, 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre  ! 

In  a  iodlt/ pleasing  strain 

Let  the  warbling  lute  complain  ; 

Let  the  loud  trumpet  sound 
Till  the  roofs  all  around 
The  thrill  echoes  rebound; 
Wliile  in  more  lengthened  notes  and  shwy 
The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  blow. 
Hark  1  the  numbers  sofl  and  clear 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear ; 
Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rise. 
And  All  with  spreading  sounds  the  skies ; 
Exulting  in  triumph  now  swell  the  bold  notes, 
In  broken  air  trembling,  the  wild  music  floats, 
Till  by  degrees,  remote  and  small. 
The  strains  decay, 
And  melt  away 
In  a  dying,  dying  fall. 

But  though  Dr.  Johnson  bestows  a  general  approval  on  this 
poem  (the  least  successful  of  all  Pope's  works),  and  though  he 
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honoan  some  pMsages  with  particular  praise,  this  first  stanza,  he 
says,  eonsists  of  "  sounds  well  chosen  indeed,  but  only  sounds." 
I  have  already  admitted  the  danger  of  a  too  minute  attention  to 
the  art  of  representative  metre,  as  it  may  lead  the  poet  to  over- 
look far  more  important  considerations,  and  to  sacrifice  sense  to 
sound.  A  similar  danger,  however,  is  common  to  all  other  arts. 
The  painter  as  well  as  the  poet  may  make  too  much  of  his 
accessories,  and  too  little  of  his  main  subject.  This  is  no  reason, 
however,  why  the  painter's  accessories  or  the  poet's  metrical 
details  should  be  treated  with  indifference  or  contempt.  The 
music  of  verse  seems  to  have  a  natural  affinity  to  what  may  be 
called  the  music  df  thought,  and  no  reader  of  nice  ear  or  poetical 
sensibQity  can  fail  to  appreciate  its  worth.  "  Harmony  of  period 
and  melody  of  style,"  says  Shenstone,  "  have  greater  weight  than 
is  generally  imagined  in  the  judgment  we  pass  upon  writing  and 
writers.  As  a  proof  of  this,  let  us  reflect,  what  texts  of  Scripture, 
what  lines  in  poetry,  or  what  periods  we  most  remember  and  quote, 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  and  we  shall  find  them  to  be  only 
musical  ones."  Beautiful  thoughts  and  exquisite  emotions  "  in- 
voluntarily move  harmonious  numbers." 

One  of  Pope's  best  attempts  at  imitative  harmony  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  labour  of  Sisyphus. 

With  many  a  weary  step  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone ; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  doum  and  smokes  along  the  ground. 

To  every  reader,  who  has  gentility  enough  to  aspirate  the  h's, 
the  second  line  is  quite  a  task.  He  has  given  us  another  line 
that  moves  with  the  same  difficulty. 

"  And  when  up  ten  stfep  slopes  you've  dragged  your  thighs/' 

Here  indeed 

The  line  too  laboufs,  and  the  words  move  slow. 
o 
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Mr.  Crowe,  the  author  of  Lewisdon  Hill,  has  attempted  a  new 
version  of  this  celebrated  passage  respecting  Sisyphus,  and  it  is 
not  without  great  merit,  though  unequal  perhaps  to  that  of  Pope. 

Then  Sisyphus  I  saw,  with  ceaseless  pain 
I  abourin^  beneath  a  ponderous  stone  in  vain. 
With  hands  and  feet  siriviui^j  with  all  hit  might 
He  pushed  the  unwieldj/  mass  tip  a  steep  height ; 
But  ere  he  could  achieve  his  toilsome  course. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  top,  a  sudden  force 
Turned  the  curst  stone,  and  slipping  from  his  hold 
DiYwn  agaiuy  down  the  steep  rehoundingy  down  it  rolled. 

Paradise  Lost  abounds  in  examples  of  the  beauty  of  which  I 
am  now  treating.  The  toil  of  Satan  perhaps  even  surpasses  that 
of  Sysiphus, 

So  he  with  difficulty  and  labour  hard 
Moved  on :  with  difficulty  and  labour  he — 

Now  for  the  "  harsh  thunder*'  of  the  gates  of  Hell !  With  what 
rapidity  they  fly  open  ! 

On  a  sudden  openfiy 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
The  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  hinges  grate. 
Harsh  thunder. 

Here  is  a  happy  imitation  of  an  echo. 


I  fled  and  cried  out,  death  ! 


Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sighed 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  death  ! 

The  pause  after  the  word  shook  in  the  next  extract  is  very 
effective. 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike. 

The  quick  and  joyous  movement  of  the  ensuing  verses  is  a 
particularly  happy  instance  of  representative  harmony. 
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Let  the  meny  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound. 
To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade. 

There  is  a  vatery  music  in  the  following  lines. 

Fountains !  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Here  is  a  description  of  carriage  wheels  descending  and  as- 
cending a  hill.  It  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Crowe,  but  I  know  not  who 
the  author  is. 

Which  in  their  different  courses  as  they  pass 

B.u$h  violently  down  precipitaUy 

Or  Uowly  tumy  oft  retting,  tq>  the  steep. 

Dyer  in  his  "  Rains  of  Rome,"  a  poem  that  Wordsworth  re- 
marks has  been  very  undeservedly  neglected,  has  a  fine  specimen 
of  imitative  harmony,  in  which  the  fall  of  ruins  is  represented 
with  great  effect.  The  passage  is  quoted  by  Johnson  with  com- 
mendation. 

The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  orison,  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  time ;  disparting  towers 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dashedj 
Rattling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the  moon. 

The  same  poet  well  describes  the  sudden  delay  in  a  ship's  pro- 
gress on  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a  cessation  of  wind. 

With  easy  course 
The  vessels  glide ;  unless  their  speed  be  stopped 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  those  smooth  seas. 

The  foUowing  remarkably  successful  adaptation  of  sound  to 
sense  is  from  Pope's  Homer's  Iliad.  It  has  a  greater  freedom  of 
versificatioii  than  the  translator  usually  exhibits. 

As  from  some  mountain's  craggy  forehead  torn 
A  rock's  huge  fragment  flies>  with  fury  borne, 

o  2 
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(Which  from  the  stubborn  stone  a  torrent  rends) 

Precipitate  the  ponderous  mass  descends  ; 

From  steep  to  steep  the  rolling  ruin  bounds, 

At  every  shock  tlie  crackling  wood  resounds  ; 

Stiil  gathering  strength,  it  smokes ;  and  urged  amain, 

Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  dincji,  impetuous  to  the  plain  ; 

There  stops, &c. 

The  ensuing  lines  from  Shakespeare's  "  Troilus  and  Cressida" 
seem  inflated  with  the  bulky  meaning. 

"The  large  Achilles,  on  his  press *d  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause." 

Cowley  laboured  hard  to  produce  an  echo  to  the  sense,  and 
sometimes  succeeded,  as  the  next  four  lines  may  show.  The  con- 
tinuity of  a  stream  is  well  represented. 

He  who  defers  his  work  from  day  to  day. 

Does  on  a  river's  brink  expecting  stay, 

Till  the  whole  stream  that  stopped  him  shall  be  gone^ 

Which  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on. 

The  progress  of  Milton's  fiend  is  a  very  striking  illustration  of 

the  effect  to  be  gained  by  an  artful  and  choice  arrangement  of 

words. 

"  The  fiend 
O'er  bog,  or  «teep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare. 
With  head,  hands,  wings  or  feet  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps  or  fiies." 

I  need  hardly  give  any  further  specimens*,  for  every  reader, 
though  he  may  not  previously  have  studied  the  subject,  must  now 
understand  the  nature  of  imitative  harmony  in  verse.  It  de- 
pends, it  will  be  seen,  sometimes  on  the  sound  of  particular 
words,  sometimes  on  the  management  of  the  pauses,  sometimes 
on  the  length  or  shortness  of  the  metrical  feet,  and  sometimes  on 
all  these  circumstances  artfully  or  happily  combined. 


•  A  few  of  these  examples  have  been  noticed  before  by  Johnson,  Beatlieaod 
Crowe  ',  but  1  have  introduced  as  many  new  ones  aa  I  could  recollect. 
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A  SOLDIER'S  DREAM. 


Tbe  foulest  stain  aod  scaadal  of  our  nature 
Became  a  boast ; — one  murder  made  a  Villain, 
JAiUiotua.  Hero! 

Portent, 


Thb  foe  had  fled — the  fearful  strife  had  ceased — 
And  shouts  arose  of  mockery  and  joy. 
As  the  loud  trumpet's  wild  exulting  voice 
Proclaimed  the  victory  !  With  weary  tread. 
But  spirits  light  and  free,  the  victors  passed 
On  to  the  neighbouring  citadel.     Nor  deemed. 
Nor  recked  they,  in  that  moment's  pride,  of  aught 
But  glory  won.     Or  if  a  tender  thought 
Recalled  the  fallen  brave,  'twas  like  the  cloud 
On  Summer's  radiant  brow — a  flitting  shade. 

Yet  on  the  battle-plain  how  many  lay, 

In  their  last  dreamless  sleep  !     Some  too  were  there 

Who  struggled  yet  within  the  mighty  grasp 

Of  that  stem  conqueror — ^Death.     The  fearful  throes 

Of  parting  life,  at  intervals,  would  wring. 

E'en  from  the  proudest  heart,  the  piercing  cry 

Of  mortal  agony. 

In  pain  I  sunk, 
Worn  and  disabled,  'mid  the  dead  and  dmg. 
Night's  shadows  were  around, — ^the  sickly  moon. 
Dim  and  discoloured,  rose,  as  if  she  mourned 
To  gaze  upon  a  scene  so  fraught  with  woe  1 
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And  there  was  one  who  passed  me  at  this  hour, 

A  form  familiar  to  my  memory 

From  long-departed  years.     For  we  had  met 

In  early  youth,  with  feelings  unconcealed. 

And  passions  unrepressed.     E'en  then  he  seemed 

The  bane  of  every  joy.     His  brow  grew  dark 

At  boyhood's  happy  voice  and  guileless  smile, 

As  though  they  mocked  him  !  Now  he  sternly  marked 

My  well-remembered  face,  yet  lingered  not. 

There  was  a  taunt  upon  his  haughty  lip, 

A  fiery  language  in  his  scowling  eye. 

My  proud  heart  ill  oould  brook ! 

£*en  like  a  vision  of  the  fevered  brain. 
His  image  haunted  me — and  urged  to  madness.—- 
And  when  my  wearied  limbs  were  locked  in  sleep. 
The  blood-red  sod,  my  couch — ^the  tempest-cloudy 
My  canopy — ^my  bed-fellows,  the  dead — 
My  lullaby,  the  moaning  midnight  wind — 
I  had  a  dream — a  strange  bewildered  dream — 
And  he  was  with  me  I 

Methought  I  heard  the  hoUow  voice  of  Death 

Tell  of  another  world,  while  awful  shrieks 

Of  wild  despair,  and  agony,  and  dread. 

Shook  the  dark  vault  of  heaven ! — Suddenly 

Deep  silence  came, — and  all  the  scene  was  changed  ! 

Insufferable  radiance  glared  around. 

And  pained  the  dazzled  eye.     In  robes  of  light 

High  on  a  gorgeous  throne,  appeared  a  Form 

Of  pure  celestial  glory  !     In  deep  awe 

A  silent,  vast,  innumerable  throng 

Of  earth-freed  warriors  bowed*    The  Form  sublime. 
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In  these  benign  and  memorable  words. 

The  purer  spirits  hailed — **  Ye  who  have  owned 

Religion  for  yonr  Leader,  and  have  loved 

The  family  of  Man,  and  toiled  and  bled 

For  Liberty  and  Justice !  Ye  have  fought 

A  glorious  fight,  and  gained  a  glorious  meed — 

A  bright  inheritance  of  endless  joy, 

A  home  of  endless  rest !" 

At  this,  flashed  forth 
With  lineaments  divinelv  beautiful. 
Fair  shapes  of  bright-wing'd  beings,  holy  guides 
To  realms  of  everlasting  peace  and  love ! 

Alas !  how  few  of  that  surrounding  host 

Were  led  to  happier  worlds  !     The  chosen  band 

In  sacred  light  departed ;  and  the  form 

That  sat  upon  the  throne,  then  slowly  rose 

With  darkened  brow,  and  majesty  severe. 

And  this  dread  judgment  gave — 

"  He  that  can  love  not  Man  loves  not  bis  God  ! 

And  lo  !  his  image  ye  have  dared  to  mar 

In  hate  and  exultation,  and  for  this 

Shall  fearful  strife,  and  agonies  untold. 

Be  your  eternal  doom  l" 

And  now  with  horrid  laughter  mixed  with  yells 
More  terrible  than  shuddering  Fancy  hears 
Raising  strange  echoes  in  the  chamel  vault. 
Uprose  grim  Fiends  of  Hell,  and  urged  us  on. 
Through  paths  of  hideous  gloom,  till  like  the  sea 
At  night,  wide  shown  beneath  the  lightning's  glare, 
A  boondlese  plain  quick  burst  upon  the  view  I 
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In  the  dim  distance  glittered  shafts  of  war ; — 
Wild  Horror's  cry,  and  Hate's  delirious  shout. 
The  din  of  strife,  and  shrieks  of  agony. 
Came  on  the  roaring  blast !     A  mighty  voice, 
Piercing  the  dissonance  infernal,  cried, 
"  On  to  the  Hell  of  Battle  /"     These  dread  words, 
Like  sudden  thunder,  startled  and  dismayed 
£ach  quailing  warrior's  soul.     But  soon  despair 
Was  wrought  to  frenzy,  and  we  madly  rufihed. 
To  join  the  strife  of  demoqs  ! 

One  alone 
Amid  that  countless  throng  now  caught  mine  eye  ! 
His  was  the  form  I  loved  not  in  my  youth. 
And  cursed  in  after  years.     We  fiercely  met, — 
A  wild  thrust  reached  him.    Then  he  loudly  shrieked. 
And  Death's  relieving  hand  besought  in  vain. 
Where  Death  could  never  come !     With  quenchless  rage> 
And  strength  untamed,  on  his  triumphant  foe. 
Again  he  turned ! — ^but  he  was  victor  now ; — 
And  in  unutterable  pain — I  woke  ! 

Twas  morning — and  the  sun's  far-levelled  rays 
Gleamed  on  the  ghastly  brows  and  stiffened  limbs 
Of  those  that  slumbered — ne'er  to  wake  again  ! 
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THE  NEW  YEAR  AND  THE  OLD. 

[wmiTTBN    ON   THB    SlST   OF   DBCBMBBR,    1883.] 


Thb  Old  Year  and  the  New  Year  are  now  quickly  meeting, 
and  win  separate  in  leas  than  the  shake  of  a  skylark's  wing>  or 
the  single  glimmer  of  a  star ! 

"  We  take  no  note  of  time  but  by  its  loss/'  and  are  not  easily 
reminded  of  the  purport  and  rapidity  of  our  voyage  down  the 
stream  of  life.  If  it  were  not  for  the  land-marks  and  divisions 
wfaidi  are  visible  in  our  course,  we  should  glide  onwards  to  the 
vast  waters  of  eternity  with  a  perfect  unconsciousness  of  our  pro- 
gress. It  is  weU,  therefore,  to  preserve,  as  iar  as  possible,  those 
ancient  customs  which  celebrate  the  advent  of  particular  seasons, 
and  render  them  memorable  and  distinct.  The  vigil  on  the  last 
night  of  the  old  year  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  new  one  is, 
abstnctedly  considered,  a  beautiful  and  affecting  practice,  though 
it  is  unhappily  too  often  attended  with  inebriation  and  vulgar 
merriment.  Nothing  can  be  less  appropriate  to  the  season  than 
jdDity  and  uproar.  If  there  be  any  one  period  that  seems  more 
essentially  suited  to  sober  thought  than  another,  it  is  this.  There 
is  something  ungracious  in  the  manner  in  which  we  mix  our 
merry  welcome  of  the  new  year  with  our  farewell  to  the  past  year, 
which  is  like  an  old  familiar  face,  fraught  with  many  tender 
associations. 

Though,  like  other  men,  I  have  sometimes  looked  towards  the 
future  with  eagerness  and  curiosity,  I  am  far  more  disposed  to 
linger  over  the  memory  of  departed  hours.  I  feel  no  peculiar 
satia£iction  in  parting  with  an  ancient  friend,  nor  can  I  hail  his 
suooesaor  without  some  feeling  of  distrust.    But  the  generality  of 
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mankind  are  natarally  gamblers,  and  are  ever  ready  to  risk 
their  accustomed  pleasures  for  the  chance  of  new  ones.  Those 
who  have  once  lost  their  hearts  to  Fortune  can  never  be  persuad- 
ed that  she  will  continue  indifferent  to  their  claims,  however 
scornfully  she  may  treat  them  for  a  while.  The  advice  of  the 
wise,  and  their  own  sad  experience  are  equally  unprofitable  to 
those  who  are  blinded  by  ambition  and  self-will.  Men  of  ardent 
temperaments,  and  of  an  active  life  which  leaves  little  time  for 
thought,  have  generally  a  very  slight  regard  for  the  past,  and  launch 
all  their  happiness  on  the  deceitful  future.  They  fancy  themselves 
more  shrewd  and  practical  than  the  philosopher,  who,  because  he 
occasionally  retraces  his  path  in  the  soft  twilight  of  imagination; 
is  considered  a  visionary  idler.  They  know  not  the  stuff  of  which 
life  is.  made,  and  are  themselves  in  a  ¥dld  delusion.  What  is  the 
future,  for  which  they  wear  out  their  hearts  and  minds  with  such 
incessant  toil  ? — a  nonentity — the  dream  of  a  dream.  The  past, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  storehouse  of  treasures  that  are  lodged 
beyond  the  reach  of  fate.  While  we  have  life  and  memory  they 
are  ours.  We  could  not  have  them  longer.  This  is  equivalent  to 
an  eternity  of  enjoyment,  for  it  ends  but  with  our  consciousness  of 
good  and  evil.  The  future  is  rife  with  disappointment.  The 
present  glides  by  us  while  we  breathe  its  name.  We  may  as  well 
endeavour  to  g^asp  water  in  the  hand,  as  to  retain  such  a  small 
and  slippery  division  of  human  life.  It  is,  indeed,  an  inexpressibly 
insignificant-  portion  of  existence,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  we 
make  it  worthy  to  live  in  our  recollection  after  its  departure.  As 
the  past  then  forms  so  large  a  share  of  our  being,  it  is  strange 
that  men  should  bring  themselves  to  regard  it  with  indifference^  and 
to  waste  all  their  thoughts  upon  things  and  seasons  yet  unborn.  As 
we  cannot  take  a  last  look  at.  the  meanest  material  object  around 
which  is  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  old  associations,  it  seems 
almost  inexpUcable  that  we  should  be  so  ready  to  insult  the 
departing  year  with  the  loud  peals  of  joyance.   Our  ancient  friend 
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Ib  laden  with  a  weight  of  many  cares  and  pleasures ;  hut  hecanse 
the  stores  are  familiar  and  the  bearer  is  old,  ought  both  to  be 
demised  ?  If  a  strange  face  and  untried  goods  are  at  our  door,  and 
the  old  guest  must  necessarily  resign  his  place  to  the  new  one, 
this  merriment  at  parting  with  the  former  is  at  least  ill«timed. 
As  he  glides  away  from  the  scene  into  the  shades  of  night,  with 
what  a  child-like  eagerness  do  men  clamorously  welcome  his  suc- 
cessor, who  comes  like  a  plausible  pedlar  from  a  foreign  land. 
They  gaze  greedily  on  his  glittering  wares,  and  grasp  at  the  brit- 
tle babbles  of  hope,  the  gilded  dross  of  avarice,  and  the  drums  and 
•lattles  of  ambition. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  future.  I  look  upon  the  past  as  a  well- 
tried  friend  that  has  departed  for  an  eternal  exile.  Its  evil  quali- 
ties are  written  on  water,  its  good  on  adamant.  I  lament  that  it 
is  gone,  and  -grieve  that  I  did  not  better  appreciate  its  worth 
before.  I  see  it  now  through  an  altered  medium,  unblinded  by 
fear  or  hope  or  passion.  I  cannot  scan  the  advancing  year 
with  the  same  facility  and  precision.  The  future  is  like  the 
mist  that  hangs  about  the  dawn  of  day.  Coming  objects  loom 
krgdy  in  the  shade,  but  dwindle  as  the  light  increases.  The  past 
is  like  an  evening  landscape  bathed  in  the  lingering  glory  of  a  de- 
parted son.  Our  retrospections  are  generally  of  a  nature  far  more 
puxe  and  holy  than  our  hopes  and  our  desires.  The  evil-minded 
do  not  dwell  fondly  upon  the  past.  Men  love  to  recall  the  me- 
mory of  their  best  actions,  and  not  their  worst.  The  stem  and 
heartleaa  rush  recklessly  forward, 

**  And  cast  no  longing,  lingering,  look  behind." 

The  gaiety  of  ingenuous  childhood — the  first  smile  of  innocent 
love — ^the  cordiality  and  disinterestedness  of  youthful  friendship 
—our  earliest  impressions  of  the  beauty  of  human  life  and  the  love- 
liness of  external  nature — the  whispered  prayers  at  a  mother's 
knee  ere  the  consciousness  of  sin  made  us  dread  our  great  Crea- 

p  2 
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tor — ^these  are  amongst  the  many  recollections  that  hallow  and 
endear  the  past,  and  which  would  be  ill  exchanged  for  the  vague 
and  uncertain  visions  of  the  future. 

Even  if  the  past  has  been  to  some  a  season  of  affliction,  who 
can  say  that  the  new  year  wiU  be  less  unhappy?  We  know 
the  worst  of  the  one — we  know  literally  nothing  of  the  other. 
The  dreariest  path  has  ever  some  few  verdant  spots  that  may 
be  looked  back  upon  with  a  feeling  of  interest,  and  even  remem- 
bered sorrows  do  not  irritate  us  like  those  which  are  anticipated, 
but  on  the  contrary  often  assume  an  aspect  that  is  strangely  pleas- 
ing. Their  bitterness  has  passed  away.  If  Hope  never  deviates 
from  her  onward  path,  nor  mingles  in  the  train  of  departing 
seasons.  Memory  is  a  safer  and  sweeter  though  less  brilliant  com* 
panion,  and  her  footsteps  are  unfoUowed  by  the  fiend  Despair. 
I  have  already  adverted  to  the  pure  and  virtuous  and  refined 
emotions  which  are  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  the  past. 
Let  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  this  reflect,  how  much  more 
ready  they  are  to  forgive  old  injuries  or  vexations  than  such  as 
are  experienced  in  the  present  or  anticipated  in  the  future.  We 
recollect  ancient  quarrels  with  self-accusation  and  a  generous 
allowance.  Former  rivalries  and  contests  now  seem  to  have  been 
unnecessarily  fierce  and  virulent.  A  change  has  come  over  us, 
and  our  hearts  are  softened.  We  cannot  dwell,  therefore,  too 
much  upon  the  past.  It  is  a  gentle  teacher  of  virtue,  wisdom  and 
benevolence.  We  listen  to  its  solemn  voice  with  a  mysterious 
reverence  and  a  severe  delight.  The  most  trivial  reHcs  of  our 
earlier  life  are  treasured  things.    They  gleam  out  from  the  dusky 

shadows  of  departed  years  like  gems  seen  by  moonlight.  "  Heaven 
lies  about  us  in  our  infancy." 

Our  first  pure  pleasures  are  yet  in  Memory's  holy  keeping. 
However  rough  and  dreary  may  be  our  onward  pilgrimage,  she, 
like  a  heavenly  spirit,  still  haunts  and  cheers  us  with  her  magic 
mirror. 
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It  were  a  pitiM  philosophy  that  would  deprive  ub  of  such 
enchantments  as  these,  and  make  ns  look  upon  the  varied  and 
ddightfnl  volume  of  the  past  as  a  dead  letter.  Thoughts  are 
things,  and  form  as  essential  a  part  of  our  actual  existence,  as  our 
ilaih  and  blood. 

We  should  reckon  not  our  life  by  years  and  days,  but  by  what 
we  do  and  think.  In  this  way  a  short  life  might  be  made  a  long 
one,  by  the  quantity  of  ideas  and  deeds  that  would  be  crowded 
into  its  narrow  span.  Such  is  the  life  of  angels,  and  the  only 
one  that  is  worthy  of  intellectual  beings.  Spirits  have  no  marks 
of  time.  The  idler  and  the  slumberer  only  exist  at  intervals,  for 
vacuity  and  sleep  are  a  partial  death. 

The  noon  of  night  is  £ftst  approaching.  Now  for  the  farewell 
toll  to  the  departing  year,  and  the  shouts  of  welcome  to  the 
stranger !  But  hark ! — ^the  clock  has  struck  !  The  mystic  change 
is  over.  The  new  year  has  come — the  old  one  has  departed. 
As  at  the  death  and  succession  of  mighty  monarchs,  we  mingle 
si^is  and  gratuktions,  and  merriment  and  mourning.  It  is  a  sam- 
ple of  the  varieties  and  incongruities  of  human  life.  We  resem- 
ble those  hasty  and  fickle  lovers  who  receive  a  new  partner  ere 
the  predecessor  is  cold  and  buried.  The  gay  bridal  chariot 
dashes  against  the  slow  solemn  hearse.  The  funeral  baked  meats 
fnnush  forth  the  marriage  table.  But  let  others  run  riot  as  they 
may  at  the  fresh  arrival,  and  worship  the  rising  sun,  my  own  heart 
BtiO  yearns  towards  the  vanished  year.  I  have  learnt  its  worst 
qualities  and  its  best,  and  the  first  are  softened  and  the  last  in- 
creased by  the  tender  hand  of  Time.  Before  me  all  is  dark- 
ness.    I  see  not 

*^  Through  what  variety  of  untried  being. 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  dangers  I  must  pass.'' 

With  reference  to  the  future  I  can  be  certain  but  of  one 
solemn  fiuTt,  that  the  new  year  brings  me  nearer  to  that  awful 
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period,  when  even  the  past,  which  now  lives  so  vividly  in  remem- 
brance^  will  be  utterly  annihilated,  and 

"  This  sensible  warm  motion  will  become 
A  kneaded  clod." 

I  turn  from  this  chilling  prospect  with  stifled  breath,  and  think 
of  "  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night"  with  a  dread  revulsion ; — for 
I  love  the  blue  skies,  the  green  fields  and  the  crystal  air.  I 
would  still  listen  to  the  sound  of  merry  voices,  and  meet  the 
radiant  faces  of  the  young  and  gay.  I  would  study  and  com- 
mune with  living  wisdom,  and  trace  the  wondrous  inteUectoal 
advances  of  mankind.  Oh  !  it  is  terrible  to  receive  a  n^andatf  to 
depart 

**  From  the  warm  preciocts  of  the  cheerful  day,'^ 

ere  youth  and  hope  have  left  us.  To  quit  the  glittering  and 
crowded  theatre  of  life,  for  the  dark,  solitary  and  silent  cell  of 
death.  To  be  forced  from  the  scene  at  a  fate-fraught  period  like 
the  present,  when  such  mighty  moral  revolutions  are  at  work,  is 
like  being  dragged  from  the  spectacle  of  an  unfinished  drama  at 
the  moment  when  we  are  most  interested  in  its  progress.  Bat» 
alas !  the  fairest  and  the  proudest  of  human  beings  most  bow 
submissively  to  the  stem  voice  of  Asrael,  come  when  he  may,  and 
lie  in  "  cold  obstruction,"  while  many  a  loathsome  reptile  is  bask- 
ing in  the  pleasant  sun!  Our  dearest  friends  and  kindred,  our 
own  cherished  oflfspring,  will  at  last  walk  over  the  cold,  damp 
sod  which  presses  upon  our  breasts,  with  as  much  gaiety  and 
thoughtlessness  as  if  we  had  never  been. 

It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  that  the  image  of  death  is  ever  thrust 
from  onr  minds  by  the  strong  antagonist  principle  of  vitality,  and 
while  onr  veins  are'  supplied  with  pure  and  healthy  blood  the 
visions  of  the  chamel  house  are  faint  and  powerless.  They  may 
laagh  at  death  who  do  not  Vividly  apprehend  its  nature.    The 
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bodlliy  and  the  happy  cannot  see  it.  There  are  too  many  bright 
objects  between  them  and  the  grave.  What  we  take  for  courage 
is  often  mere  obtaaenesa  of  mind  or  strength  of  nerve.  A  fit  of 
ocknesa  or  meditation  works  a  wondrous  change.  Perhaps  no 
hnman  being  ever  looked  death  in  the  face  without  a  shudder. 
The  hero  who  marches  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  beholds  not  the 
King  of  Terrors  on  his  path.  Through  the  din  and  smoke  of  the 
mortal  strife,  he  is  drawn  onward  by  the  glittering  eye  of  Fame, 
tbat  wina  him  to  destruction,  as  the  deadly  serpent  is  said  to 
fiudnate  its  prey.  He  that  would  die  boldly  and  proudly  in  the 
presence  of  assembled  thousands  would  shrink  aghast  from*  an 
unaeen  struggle  with  the  last  dread  enemy  of  man.  A  desire  for 
death,  or  even  an  indifference  to  Hfe,  is  a  moral  disease,  and  is  not 
conaatent  with  our  nature,  in  which  the  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion is  so  deeply  planted.  The  fear  of  the  grave  may  indeed  be 
easily  evaded,  but  never  entirely  overcome.  The  thirst  of  glory, 
and  the  consolations  of  religion  do  not  make  us  friendly  with 
death  on  its  own  account ;  but  render  us  proof  against  its  terrors 
by  filling  our  minds  with  more  congenial  images,  and  by  present- 
ing UB  with  glimpses  of  a  paradise  beyond  the  gloomy  gratings  of 
the  tomb.  And  yet  if  we  philosophically  contemplate  the  relations 
of  life  and  death,  our  horror  of  annihilation  seems  utterly  unrea- 
sonable. It  is  as  natural  to  die  as  it  is  to  live.  In  fact,  life 
itself  is  "  a  daily  death."  As  far  as  yesterday  is  concerned,  we 
are  already  dead.  literally  speaking,  we  exist  but  in  the  present. 
In  a  few  brief  years  both  mind  and  body  undergo  as  complete  a 
revolution  as  the  change  from  animal  to  vegetable  existence.  We 
are  at  last  no  more  the  same  beings,  than  echoes  are  original 
sounds.  We  bear  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  our  former  selves. 
Had  we  dropped  into  the  grave  in  our  dawn  of  life,  our  childhood 
would  not  have  been  more  unequivocally  dead  than  it  now  is.' 
Our  youth  must  also  die,  and  next  our  manhood,  and  when  old 
age,  aaya  Montaigne,  is  carried  to  the  tomb,  it  is  but  an  addition- 
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al  death.  "  Why/'  he  continues,  "  Bhould  we  so  dread  the  last  ? 
Our  death  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  universe"  which  exists  bj 
incessant  change.  Nothing  is  stationary,  and  change  is  a  partial 
annihilation.  We  do  but  make  room  for  other  existences.  Our 
bodies  either  turn  into  masses  of  animal  life,  or  give  vitality  to 
green  herbs  and  flowers.  We  look  upon  the  death  of  our  child- 
hood without  fear  and  trembling.  We  do  not  lament  that  we 
were  dead  a  century  ago,  and  why  should  we  grieve  because  a 
century  hence  we  shall  be  in  the  same  condition.  We  are  sbodced 
that  the  heavens  should  shine  as  brightly  and  men  live  as  joyous* 
ly  after  our  decease,  as  during  our  brief  sojourn  upon  earth. 
But  it  was  the  same  before  our  birth.  No  sign  or  change  in 
nature  heralded  our  advent.  Of  how  little  importance  is  the 
gpreatest  individual  to  the  world,  and  yet  of  how  much  importance 
is  the  humblest  to  himself ! 

It  seems  one  of  the  many  strange  anomalies  of  the  human 
mind,  that  it  should  be  so  eager  to  anticipate  the  future,  and  yet 
shrink  back  with  such  repugnance  from  that  consummation  to 
which  our  progress  so  inevitably  leads.  We  hurry  forward  as  if 
the  end  of  life  were  all  that  we  could  desire.  The  vast  number 
and  the  sociality  of  our  fellow  travellers  make  us  forget  the  goal 
of  our  pilgrimage.  If  any  single  individual  were  to  fed  that  he 
alone  in  the  countless  crowd  were  doomed  to  certain  death,  at  a 
fixed  period,  however  remote,  he  would  look  forward  with  a  feel- 
ing too  horrible  for  words  to  paint.  The  uncertainty  of  each 
man's  allotted  time,  and  the  community  of  our  fate,  make  us  less 
thoughtful  and  more  contented.  Though  it  is  not  precisely  as 
the  poet  has  observed,  that 

'<  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves/' 

yet  each  individual  believes  in  his  own  good  fortune,  and  trosta 
to  enjoy  a  longer  lease  of  life  than  most  of  his  associates.  He 
always  flatters  himself  that  he  shall  be  the  last  called  to  the  dread 
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accoimt.  He  has  so  often  escaped  before,  that  he  qaells  every 
fresh  alarm  with  the  hope  of  similar  success.  The  idea  of  death, 
IS  I  have  already  explained,  is  received  with  so  much  difficulty  by 
those  who  are  conscious  of  the  strong*  impregnation  of  hfe 
tibroogh  their  whole  system,  that  the  most  trivial  objects  may  call 
off  their  attention  from  the  subject.  Such  is  the  power  of  a 
faiqipy  imag;ina;tion  and  a  healthy  frame. 

Were  we  embarked  on  a  voyage  to  a  hostile  foreign  shore,  and 
knew  oarselves  condemned  to  be  stripped,  tortured,  and  hung  by 
savage  hands,  we  should  think  the  longest  passage  too  short,  and 
coree  the  swiftness  of  our  vessel.  A  few  pleasant  islands  in  our 
ooune  would  not  drive  away  the  anticipation  of  the  last  port. 
But  as  we  travel  towards  the  narrow  house  to  lie  down  in  darkness 
and  eomption,  we  are  impatient  of  a  moment's  delay,  and  the 
great  object  in  life  seems  to  be  to  shorten  its  duration.  It  is  a 
happy  thing,  however,  that  the  mind  is  thus  strangely  constituted, 
and  that  we  are  able  to  dose  our  eyes  against  unpleasing  prospects, 
and  tarn  away  our  thoughts  from  the  end  of  all  things. 

There  is  no  period  of  the  life  of  man  so  interesting  as  its  close. 
A  birth  occasions  less  excitement  than  a  death.  A  new-born 
haman  being  is  rarely  an  object  of  particular  interest  to  any  por- 
tion of  mankind,  except  to  those  who  have  introduced  him  to  the 
wQtid ;  bat  the  lowliest  spirit  that  ever  wore  human  clay  is  digni* 
fied  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  at  the  final  hour.  Even  the  poor 
ileshly  frame  which  once  perhaps  afforded  food  for  merriment,  or 
a  mark  for  scorn's  poisoned  arrows,  is  then  regarded  with  a  pro- 
found and  my^iious  reverence.  We  enter  the  death-chamber 
of  the  radest  peasant  with  a  slow  and  solemn  step,  as  if  we  trod 
upon  holy  ground.  A  too  abrupt  or  a  too  easy  manner  would 
leem  a  sacrilege.  We  stand  near  his  simple  coffin  in  religious 
alenoe,  or  speak  in  whispers,  as  if  fearful  of  disturbing  his  awful 
sknnber.  All  ordinary  and  familiar  sounds  are  like  a  mockery  of 
the  eternal  sleeper.    His  cold  clay  is  hallowed.    The  mightiest 
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of  earthly  potentates  would  approach  him  with  respect.  As  he 
lies  in  his  silent  state  there  is  a  strange  power  in  his  fised  and 
pallid  lineaments.  He  b  the  representative  of  the  majesty  of 
death. 

The  golden  portals  of  palaces  fly  open  at  the  approach  of  the 
King  of  Terrors,  as  freely  as  the  shepherd's  wicker  gate.  Nei- 
ther massy  hattlements,  nor  valorous  guards,  nor  the  power  of  the 
state,  nor  the  prayers  of  the  priesthood,  nor  the  ingenuity  of  art, 
nor  the  magic  of  heauty,  nor  the  might  of  genius,  nor  the  holi- 
ness of  virtue,  can  protect  the  domestic  hearth  from  that  general 
and  relentless  foe.  His  silent  footstep  giveth  no  warning.  We 
know  not  when  he  may  steal  upon  us.  This  uncertainty  is  an 
additional  horror.  We  know  when  the  trees  are  to  wither  and 
the  flowers  are  to  fade.  We  prepare  for  the  approach  of  winter. 
But  death  has  no  stated  season.  He  comes  in  youth  and  in  age, 
in  sickness  and  in  health.  He  casts  no  shade  before  him.  This 
mighty  and  m3r8terious  visitor  from  an  unknown  world  is  more 
terrible  than  the  simoom  of  the  desert.  He  blasts  the  greenest 
landscape  of  life  at  a  single  breath.  Like  a  dread  magician,  he 
enters  invisibly  our  most  secret  haunts,  and  strikes  us  to  the 
ground  with  his  unseen  wand. 

When  the  sense  of  our  mortality  comes  heavily  upon  the  heart, 
what  a  pitiful  delusion  is  human  life  !  We  look  around  us  in  *^w 
busy  scene,  and  echo  the  exclamation  of  the  preacher  that  "  all  is 
vanity !"  At  such  a  moment  a  film  is  removed  from  our  mental 
vision,  "  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream,"  and  that 
which  lately  seemed  serious  and  important,  we  discover  to  be 
vain  and  idle ;  while  all  that  once  charmed  or  amused  us  becomes 
a  mournful  mockery.  We  gaze  with  pity  and  with  wonder  upon 
those  who  are  still  labouring  under  the  same  delusion  from  which 
we  ourselves  have  awaked ;  their  laughter  seems  hysterical,  and 
their  merriment  hollow.  The  feeling  in  some  degree  resembles, 
though  it  greatly  exceeds  it  in  intensity,  the  effect  of  closing 
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the  ears  to  the  music  of  a  ball  room  and  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  dancers.  It  is  recorded  of  an  impassioned  Italian 
poet  that  he  cotdd  never  look  upon  such  a  scene,  even  with  its 
musical  accompaniments,  without  laughing  and  shuddering  at  the 
same  moment.  With  a  similarly  blended  sentiment  of  the  ludi- 
crous and  the  sad  do  we  gaze  upon  Life's  giddy  whirl,  when  the 
golden  mist  of  enchantment  evaporates  from  the  scene. 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  my  more  immediate  sub- 
ject ; — ^let  me  not  conclude  without  hailing  the  New  Year,  with 
a  somewhat  kinder  greeting  than  it  has  yet  received.  I  may  not 
look  upon  it  with  the  same  affection  as  the  old  one,  but  it  is  not 
wholly  unattractive.  The  thirst  for  novelty  makes  every  New 
Year  a  welcome  visitor  to  most  men.  It  suggests  fresh  plans  and 
inspires  fresh  hopes.  Life  and  the  world  seem  adapted  to  our 
impatience  of  stillness  and  monotony.  The  ever-flitting  forms  and 
hues  of  external  nature,  the  endless  variety  of  human  faces  and 
human  character,  and  the  phantasmagorial  progression  of  events, 
are  all  ministrant  to  our  taste  for  change.  If  I  cannot  on  the 
whole  be  so  enthusiastic  in  my  welcome  to  the  present  year  as  in 
my  fBU'ewell  to  the  past  one,  let  it  be  remembered  that  should  I 
live  another  season  its  aspect  and  character  will  be  changed,  and 
like  its  predecessor,  it  will  be  hailed  at  parting  with  a  thoughtful 
fflgh. 
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SOUNDS  AT  SEA. 

The  weary  sea  is  tranquil,  and  the  breeze 

Hath  sunk  to  sleep  on  its  slow-heaving  breast. 

All  sounds  have  passed  away,  save  such  as  please 

The  ear  of  Night,  who  loves  that  music  best 

The  din  of  day  would  drown. — ^The  wanderer's  song. 

To  whose  sweet  notes  the  mingled  charms  belong 

Of  sadness  linked  to  joy, — the  breakers  small 

(Like  pebbled  rills)  that  round  the  vessel's  bow 

A  dream-like  murmur  make, — the  splash  and  fall 

Of  waters  crisp,  as  rolling  calm  and  slow. 

She  laves  alternately  her  shining  sides, — 

The  flap  of  sails  that  like  white  garments  vast 

So  idly  hang  on  each  gigantic  mast, — 

The  regular  tread  of  him  whose  skill  presides 

O'er  the  night-watch,  and  whose  brief  fitful  word 

The  ready  helmsman  echoes :  these  low  sounds 

Are  all  that  break  the  stillness  that  surrounds 

Our  lonely  dwelling  on  the  dusky  main. 

But  yet  the  visionary  soul  is  stirred. 

While  fancy  hears  full  many  a  far-off  strain 

Float  o'er  the  conscious  sea  ! — ^The  scene  and  hour 

Control  the  spirit  with  mysterious  power ; 

And  wild  unutterable  thoughts  arise. 

That  make  us  yearn  to  pierce  the  starry  skies ! 
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STANZAS  TO  MY  CHILD. 


I. 

I  GAZB  on  thy  sweet  face. 

My  lightly  laughing  boy  ! 
And  charms  no  painter's  hand  could  trace 

Behold  in  pride  and  joy. 
While  pleasure  almost  turns  to  pain, 
(For  human  hearts  may  scarce  sustain 

Such  bliss  without  alloy,) 
Till  tears  too  sweet  for  those  who  grieve 
Gush  forth  to  chasten  and  relieve  ! 

n. 

And  e'en  when  sorrow's  hour 

Brings  gloom  upon  my  soul. 
And  shades  o'er  Life's  duU  landscape  lour 

Like  clouds  that  slowly  roll 
Round  solemn  Twilight's  dusky  car, 
Thine  image  kindles  as  a  star. 

To  cheer  me  and  console. 
And  dreary  thoughts  and  mournful  dreams 
Soon  pass  like  mist  'neath  morning  beams. 

III. 

For  in  that  bright  blue  eye 

Still  glow  the  rays  of  bliss. 
Like  lustre  from  an  azure  sky. 

Or  realms  more  fair  than  this. 
Though  vexed  with  worldly  cares  I  roam. 
They  shall  not  darken  this  dear  home. 

Nor  check  the  rapturous  kiss 
That  greets  thy  fresh  and  rosy  charms 
When  clasped  within  mine  eager  arms  I 
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IV. 

This  heart  indeed  were  cold 

To  feeling's  gentle  sway. 
If  while  thy  fsdry  form  I  fold. 

And  those  small  fingers  play 
Around  my  neck,  thy  face  the  while 
Upraised  to  catch  the  wonted  smile. 

Mine  eye  conld  turn  away. 
Or  that  calm  sullen  language  wear 
That  tells  of  sadness  or  despair. 

V. 

I  have  not  darkly  roved 

O'er  Nature's  fair  domain. 
Nor  gazed  on  sun-lit  scenes  unmoved 

In  hours  of  mental  pain. 
And  ^Eir  less  could  my  soul  disown 
The  light  round  sinless  children  thrown 

That  ne'er  can  shine  again 
When  years  bring  guilt,  and  life  no  more 
Is  bright  and  joyous  as  before. 

VI. 

I  see  my  own  first  hours. 

While  lingering  over  thine  ; 
I  see  thee  pluck  the  fresh  spring-flowers. 

An  artless  wreath  to  twine ; 
The  same  bright  hues  their  beauty  yields 
As  those  I  sought  in  dewy  fields. 

When  kindred  bliss  was  mine  ; 
And  while  by  memory  thus  beguiled, 
I  almost  deem  myself  a  child. 
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VII. 

How  oft  the  phantom  Care 

Hath  swiftly  passed  away. 
As  some  night-bird  that  may  not  dare 

The  morning  holy  ray. 
While  half  nnconscioosly  mine  eye 
Hath  drank  thy  charms,  till  suddenly 

I  felt  the  fond  smile  play 
Around  my  lips,  nor  could  refrain. 
But  kissed  thee  o'er  and  o'er  again  t 

viir. 

I'ye  watched  thy  little  wiles, 

A  thousand  times  and  more. 
And  yet  they  win  my  ready  smiles 

As  freely  as  before ; 
Thy  dear,  familiar,  prattled  words 
Are  sweeter  than  the  songs  of  birds 

On  some  calm  sun-ht  shore  ; — 
Each  Slew  grace  brings  as  proud  surprize 
As  lights  a  star-discoverer's  eyes. 

IX. 

E'en  "  thrice-told  tales"  are  sweet 

Hiat  cheerful  children  tell. 
On  sounds  their  lovely  lips  repeat 

The  ear  for  aye  could  dwell ; 
Unlike  all  other  things  of  earth 
Their  winning  ways  and  sinless  mirth 

Still  hold  us  as  a  spell ; 
In  every  mood,  in  every  hour 
They  bear  the  same  enchanting  power. 
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Z. 

Ah  !  dearest  child,  if  thoa 

A  child  couldst  thus  remain. 
And  I  for  ever  gaze  as  now 

On  one  without  a  stain 
Of  earthly  guilt  or  earthly  care. 
With  heart  as  pure  and  form  as  fair 

As  sainted  spirits  gain, 
Methinks  e'en  this  drear  world  might  seem 
A  heaven  as  sweet  as  man  could  dream  ! 

zi. 

But  mortal  flowerets  grow 

'Till  all  their  bright  tints  fade, 
And  thy  maturer  bloom  must  know 

The  bleak  world's  tempest-shade  ;-— 
Thine  eyes  a  father's  fall  shall  trace. 
His  form  shall  sink  before  thy  face. 

And  when  thine  heart  hath  paid 
Its  tribute  brief  of  natural  tears, 
Thou'lt  seek  awhile  what  soothes  and  cheers. 

ZII. 

As  I  now  gaze  on  thee 

E'en  thou  perchance  shall  gaze 
On  one  whose  smiles  of  guiltless  glee 

The  same  proud  bliss  shall  raise. 
Till  he  to  sterner  manhood  grown 
Shall  see  thee  to  the  grave  go  down. 

And  while  thy  frame  decays 
Beneath  the  cold,  damp,  silent  sod. 
Shall  follow  in  the  track  thoa'st  trod. 
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XIII. 

Alas !  how  this  dim  scene 

Is  fraught  with  change  and  death ! 
What  countless  myriads  here  have  been 

To  breathe  a  moment's  breath. 
Then  sink  beneath  that  mortal  doom 
That  makes  the  wide  green  earth  a  tomb. 

Its  flowers  a  funeral  wreath  ; 
And  oh !  what  countless  myriads  more 
Shall  rise  and  fail  ere  Time  is  o'er ! 

XIV. 

One  after  one  we  fill 

The  darkly  yawning  grave ; 
On  Time's  vast  ocean  never  still 

Thus  wave  sncoeedeth  wave. 
And  all  that  from  the  wreck  of  life. 
The  change,  the  tumult  and  the  strife. 

The  happiest  fate  may  save. 
Is  but  the  memory  of  a  dream, 
A  name,  whose  glory  is  a  gleam ! 

XV. 

But  hence  with  thoughts  like  these, 

(The  present  still  is  ours  !) 
They  come  like  autumn's  blighting  breeze 

Through  Summer*8  leafy  bowers ; 
Thy  glittering  eye  and  sunny  brow 
Are  all  my  soul  shall  gaze  on  now ; 

And  when  the  future  lowers, 
111  think  of  that  celestial  clime 
Where  all  things  own  eternal  prime  ! 
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ZVI. 

The  transitory  gloom 

Is  floating  fast  away ! 
I  cannot  long  behold  thy  bloom 

And  dream  of  dull  decay ; 
And  like  a  sun-burst  on  the  scene 
Where  April's  fitful  clouds  have  been 

Is  joy's  returning  ray. 
While  balm  is  shed  from  fancy's  wing 
Like  odours  waving  spice-boughs  fling. 

ZVII. 

Oh,  how  that  fair  face  glows ! 

How  that  small  bosom  heaves  ! 
Those  red  lips  tremble  like  the  rose 

When  light  airs  part  the  leaves ; 
A  sudden  laughter  fills  thine  eye. 
And  comes  as  if  thou  knew'st  not  why^ 

As  viewless  zephyr  weaves 
The  dimples  shining  waters  show — 
Like  those  thy  cheeks  are  wearing  now  * 

XVIII. 

Oh !  spirit-gladdening  sight ! 

Oh !  happiness  divine  ! 
To  feel  a  father's  sacred  right. 

To  call  such  cherub  mine ! 
A  humble  name,  and  lowly  state 
Have  been,  and  still  may  be,  my  fate. 

Yet  how  can  I  repine 
At  want  of  wealth,  or  fame,  or  power. 
While  blest  with  this  fair  human  flower ! 
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LORD  BYRON'S  OPINION  OF  POPE. 


LoKD  Btron  bad  always  a  nervons  horror  of  floating  with  the 
stream,  and  was  never  inclined  to  express  any  other  opinions  than 
those  which  he  knew  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general 
judgment  of  mankind,  more  especiaUy  of  his  own  contemporaries. 
It  was  this  feeling  that  led  him  to  undervalue  Shakespeare  and 
make  Pope  his  idol.  In  the  Pope  and  Bowles  controversy  Lord 
Byron  was  any  thing  but  triumphant,  notwithstanding  the  flippant 
dogmatism  of  his  style,  which  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
moderate,  candid,  and  argumentative  productions  of  his  opponent, 
who  though  a  writer  vastly  inferior  to  Lord  Byron  in  the  general 
powers  of  his  mind,  had  certainly  the  advantage  over  him  in  a 
sober  critical  disquisition*.  This  was  less  owing  to  a  deficiency  of 
taste  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  Byron  than  to  a  downright  want 
of  sincerity.  With  all  his  swaggering  he  must  have  been  perfectly 
consciooB  that  he  was  taking  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  question, 
when  he  spoke  of  Pope  as  the  gpreatest  poet  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Bowles  was  strangely  misrepresented  and  misunderstood,  in  this 
discussion,  though  he  simply  maintained  the  theory  of  Warton, 
that  images  drawn  from  nature,  human  and  external,  are  more 
poetical  jper  se  than  those  drawn  from  works  of  art  and  artificial 
manners.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  Bowles's  pamphlet  in  my  posses- 
sion, and  have  not  read  it  since  the  time  of  its  first  pubhcation ;  but 
I  well  recollect  the  general  tenor  of  its  reasoning,  and  my  surprise 
at  the  mistakes  or  wilful  misapprehensions  of  Byron.  It  may  seem 


*  Some  of  Bowles's  later  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject  were  written  in  a 
lc«  amiable  spirit. 
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presumptuous  to  speak  in  this  strain  of  so  great  a  man.  But  very 
dull  eyes  may  discover  spots  in  the  sun,  and  very  ordinary  persons 
may  he  alive  to  the  faults  of  their  superiors.  I  shall  give  a  speci- 
men or  two  of  his  arguments. 

"  I  opposed/'  says  he,  **  and  will  ever  oppose  the  robbery  of  niios  from 
Athens,  to  instruct  the  Enc^lish  in  sculpture  ;  but  why  did  [  do  so  P  The 
ruins  are  as  poetical  in  Piccadilly  as  they  were  in  the  Parthenon,  but  tlie 
Parthenon  and  its  rocks  are  less  so  without  them.  Such  is  the  poetry 
of  art." 

To  suppose  these  detached  fragments  of  buildings,  as  poetical 
in  a  confined  and  crowded  court  in  London,  as  in  the  place  from 
which  they  were  taken,  surrounded  by  picturesque  and  classical 
scenes  and  associations,  is  manifestly  erroneous.  The  same  line 
of  argument  would  prove  that  a  boat  high  and  dry  in  a  dock-yard 
or  in  a  carpenter's  warehouse  is  as  poetical  an  object  as  the  same 
hoat  when  filled  with  human  beings,  tossing  on  the  stormy  sea  or 
sleeping  by  sunset  on  a  glassy  lake.  Works  of  art  are  not  poeti- 
cal per  se,  but  as  connected  with  external  nature  and  human  pas- 
sions. 

^'  Mr.  Bowles  contends,  a^^ain,  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  poeticaly 
because  of  '  the  association  with  boundless  deserts,'  and  that  a  '  pyramid 
of  the  same  dimensions  would  not  be  sublime  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ;' 
not  90  poetical  certainly ;  but  take  away  the  pyramids,  and  what  is  the 
desert  ?" 

The  desert  would  still  be  poetical  without  the  pyramids,  but 
not  so  the  pyramids  without  the  desert.  Mr.  Bowles  would 
readily  admit  that  the  taking  away  the  pyramids  would  lessen 
the  poetry  of  the  desert,  because  the  human  associatioHs  suggested 
by  works  of  art  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  any  scenery, 
however  beautiful  and  poetical  in  itself.  In  the  same  way  the 
ocean  in  a  storm  is  a  strikingly  poetical  object,  but  its  poetry  is 
heightened  by  the  associations  of  danger  and  suffering  connected 
with  the  sight  of  a  ship.     It  is  not  the  appearance  of  the  mere 
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pknks  or  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  ship,  but  the  pro- 
bable emotions  and  anxieties  of  those  on  board,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  fate,  that  touches  the  heart  and  awakens  the  imagi- 
nation. 

*^  To  the  question  whether  the  description  of  a  game  of  cards  be  as 
poetical,  supposing  the  execudon  equal,  as  a  description  of  a  walk  in  a  forest? 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  materials  are  certainly  not  equal ;  but  that  the 
vtia  who  has  rendered  a  game  of  cards  poetical,  is  by  for  the  greater  of  die 
two.  But  all  this  ordering  of  poets  is  purely  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Bowles.  There  may  or  may  not  be,  in  fact,  diflereut  orders  of  poetry ; 
but  the  poet  is  always  ranked  according  to  his  execution,  and  not  according 
to  his  branch  of  the  art/' 

Who  does  not  see  the  fallacy  of  this  ?  Will  any  body  main* 
tain  that  the  best  satire  that  was  ever  written  is  as  poetical  as 
the  best  epic  poem,  or  entitles  the  author  to  the  same  rank  in 
literature.  He  whose  work  is  the  most  poetical  is  the  best  poet, 
and  not  he  who  exhibits  the  most  skill  in  treating  unpoetical 
subjects.  Dryden's  Ahaolem  and  AcMiophel  is  as  well  handled, 
perhaps,  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  but  which  production  is  the 
most  poetical,  and  which  author  is  the  greatest  poet?  Is  the 
author  of  the  most  excellent  sonnet  equal  in  rank  to  the  author 
of  the  most  excellent  tragedy  ?  Certainly  not.  Dryden  has  said, 
that  **  an  Heroic  Poem,  truly  such,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
work  which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable  to  perform."  Could  he 
haye  said  this  of  an  epigram  without  exciting  a  universal 
laugh*  ?  A  poet  who  executes  an  inferior  subject  with  uncom- 
mon akiU  is  entitled  to  a  place  above  him  who  executes  a  sublime 


*  i>r.  South,  howerer,  foolishly  asserted  that  a  perfect  epigram  is  as  difficult 
as  an  Epic  poem,  and  Pope  very  justly  ridiculed  him  for  it  in  the  Dunciad. 

How  many  Martials  were  in  Pulteney  lost ! 
Else  sure  t»ome  bard  to  our  eternal  praise 
In  twice  ten  thousand  rhyming  nights  and  days, 
U'jd  reared  the  work  the  all  that  mortal  can. 
And  South  beheld  that  masterpiece  of  man. 
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one  in  a  mediocre  manner ;  but  when  the  exeaUion  is  equal,  the  sub- 
ject decides  the  superiority.  A  lofty  subject  requires  a  greater 
g^rasp  of  inteUect  and  a  more  vigorous  imagination  than  a  humble 
one,  and  therefore  the  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost  or  of  the 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth  would  always  rank  above  the  author  of  the 
most  poetical  description  of  a  game  of  cards  that  was  ever  written, 
because  no  human  power  could  render  it  so  eminently  poetical  as 
those  two  immortal  productions.  The  card-game  describer  might 
be  a  cleverer  man  than  Milton  without  a  hundredth  part  of  his 
genius.  Lord  Byron,  however,  very  strenuously  maintains  that 
"  the  poet  who  executes  best  is  the  highest,  whatever  his  depart- 
ment*." And  what  is  still  more  strange  and  inconsistent,  after 
asserting  that  there  are  no  "  orders"  in  poetry,  or  that  if  there  be, 
the  poet  is  ranked  by  his  execution  not  his  subject,  he  elevates 
Pope  above  aU  other  writers  of  verse  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
the  best  ethical  poet,  and  ethical  poetry  being  of  the  highest 
rankf.     If  Bentham's  prose  Ethics  were  put  into  good  verse,  they 


*  A  pis  by  Morland  misht  be  as  well  done  as  an  angel  by  Raphael,  but  this 
would  not  make  the  former  artist  entitled  to  the  same  rank  amongst  painters  as 
the  Utter. 

'  t  When  Lord  Byron  on  his  death-bed  sent  for  "  an  old  and  ugly  witch,"  or 
after  presenting  a  gold  pin  to  a  lady,  intreated  its  return,  because  it  was  unlucky 
to  give  any  thing  with  a  point,  a  man  of  an  intellect  inferior  to  the  poet's  might 
very  reasonably  buiile  at  his  bupen»tition.  His  poetical  creed,  if  sincere,  is  indeed 
unaccountable ;  but  it  is  more  easy  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  belief,  that  he 
often  expressed  on  poetical,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  not  so  much  his  own  opi* 
nions  as  those  that  he  thought  would  most  puszle  and  surprise.  His  whole  tife 
seemed  to  be  devoted  to  creating  a  gentation.  He  even  made  himself  out  a 
monster  of  iniquity,  that  he  might  become  an  object  of  wonder  and  speculation. 
His  hatred  of  England  and  the  English  people,  his  scorn  of  mankind  in  general, 
his  disbelief  in  virtue,  and  his  contempt  for  fame,  were  all  the  grossest  aifectation, 
and  had  no  real  existence  in  his  heart,  as  his  conduct  showed.  He  betrayed  on 
several  occasions  and  in  many  ways  an  intense  desire  to  attract  and  retain  the 
attention  of  the  English  public — he  was  singularly  affectionate  and  kind  to  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him — was  always  ready  and  had  frequent  reason  to 
acknowledge  the  virtues  of  his  friends  or  enemies— had  many  noble  traits  in  his 
own  character — and  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
name  1    The  failure  of  his  tragedies  was  the  cause  of  excessive  chagrin  and 
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would*  according  to  this  decision,  be  finer  poetry  than  the  works 
of  Homer,  Shakespeare  or  Milton. 

Byron  talks  continually  about  Pope's  faultleaaaess,  forgetting 
what  that  elegant  writer  himself  observes — 

'^  Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  he;" 


mortification^  and  though  he  always  talked  with  apparent  indifference  of  such  of 
hii  poems  as  were  certain  of  success,  he  could  not  help  defending,  with  an  un- 
easy and  eatger  fondness,  the  less  fortunate  offspring  of  his  brain.    His  transla- 
tion of  Pulci  and  his  "  Hints  from  Horace,"  because  every  body  else  considered 
them  unworthy  of  his  genius,  and  treated  them  with  neglect,  were  always  spo- 
ken of  by  him  as  his  best  productions.   It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  pretended  indifference  to  criticism,  he  was  evidently  very  anxious  to 
stand  well  with  the  leading  critics.  There  is  something  not  very  creditable  to  his 
independence,  and  certainly  very  inconsistent  with   the  open   and  vigorous 
straight-forwardness  of  his  general  character,  in  the  almost  servile  attention  which 
be  paid  to  Gifford,  a  man  who  had  very  little  in  common  with  the  Noble  Bard. 
To  the  tail  of  almost  every  letter  to  Murray  he  appended  his  respectful  compli- 
ments to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly,  and  always  submitted  his  poems  with  ex- 
traordinary deference  to  that  critic's  judgment.    In  opposition  to  this  I  might  be 
referred  to  bis  Bngli$h  Bards  and  Scotch  R^iewerif  as  a  proof  of  his   literary 
feailes^ness  :  but  that  was  a  youthful  indiscretion,  which  he  lived  to  repent.    I 
make  these  remarks  with  no  intention  to  depreciate  the  general  manliness  of  his 
character,  but  to  show  that  his  anxiety  to  secure  a  favorable  notice  of  his  produc- 
tions made  him  condescend  to  a  humility  very  foreign  to  his  nature.    Not  only 
was  Byron  anxious  to  secure  the  praises  of  his  critics,  but  he  was  thrown  into 
an  agony,  by  such  errors   of  the  press,  as  were  likely  to  lay  him  open  to 
their  censure.     That  he  would  have  bribed,  with  money,  **  his  Grandmother's 
Beview,  The  British,"  to  praise  him,  is  not  very  likely ;  but  it  is  amusing  to  learn 
from  one  of  his  letters,  that  so  anxious  was  he,  that  his  muse  should  not  appear 
in  a  disadvantageous  dress,  that  when  he  heard  of  some  one  having  made  an  in* 
dtflerent  translation  of  his  Manfred  into  Italian,  he  immediately  offered  him 
any  sum  of  money  that  he  expected  to  obtain  by  his  project,  if  he  would  throw 
the  translation  into  the  fire,  and  promise  not  to  meddle  with  his  Lordship's 
poems  for  the  future.    Having  ascertained,  that  the  utmost  the  man  could  ex- 
pect for  his  version,  was  200  francs,  Lord  Byron  offered  him  that  sum,  if  he  would 
desist  from  publishing.    The  Italian  however  held  out  for  more,  and  could  not 
be  brovght  to  terms,  until  Byron  threatened  to  horsewhip  him.    He  at  last  took 
the  200  francs  and  gave  up  his  manuscript,  entering  at  the  same  time  into  a 
written  engagement  never  to  translate  any  more  of  the  noble  Poet's  works.    I 
believe  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  man  having  been  paid  not  to  trans- 
late a  poem.    The  Italian  seems  to  have  been  a  ludicrous  specimen  of  a  merce- 
nary aathor,  and  pocketed  both  the  compliment  and  the  cash  with  eqnal  coolness. 
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and  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  his  Lordship  affirms  that 
if  any  great  national  or  natural  convulsion  could  or  should  over* 
whelm  Great  Britain  and  sweep  it  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
and  leave  only  a  dead  language,  an  Englishman  anxious  that  the 
posterity   of  strangers  should  know  that  there  had  been  such 
a  thing  as  a  British  Epic  and  Tragedy,  might  wish  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Shakespeare  and  Milton ;  but  the  surviving  world 
would  snatch  Pope  from  the  wreck,  and  let  the  rest  sink  with  the 
people.     Even  the  name  of  Byron,  will  not  shelter  the  absurdity 
of  this  observation,  or  make  me  hesitate  to  protest  against  so 
preposterous  a  conclusion.     Amongst  other  strange  things  in  this 
letter  is  his  Lordship's  assertion  that  "  Cowpbr  is  no  Pobt  ;" 
which  assertion  is  soon  followed  by  another,  that  Cowper's  lines 
addressed  to  his  Nurse,  by  no  means  one  of  his  best  perform- 
ances, are  "  enunently  poetical  and  pathetic  /" 

Pope  has  no  doubt  been  greatly  undervalued  by  the  critics  of 
the  present  day,  though  Lord  Byron,  who  was  jealous  of  the  Lake 
School,  and  at  once  abused  and  imitated  its  productions,  ran  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  endeavored  to  bring  such  men  as  Words- 
worth and  Southey  into  ridicule  and  contempt  by  invidious  com- 
parisons.    Pope  was  a  very  exquisite  and  admirable  poet,  and 
with  considerable  hesitation  with  reference  to  the  rival  claims  of 
Dryden,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  at  the  very  head  of  the 
artificial  school  of  poetry.     But  though  he  may  be  allowed  to  be 
the  first  in  his  peculiar  walk,  he  must  rank  comparatively  low  in 
the  higher  department  of  his  art.     That  lofty  enthusiasm,  that 
passionate  admiration  of  external  nature,  and  that  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  dramas 
of  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  we  should  look  for  in  vain  amongst 
the  condensed  couplets  and  labored  elegancies  of  Pope.    At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  has  no  enthusiasm,  no 
sense  of  the  charms  of  nature,  nor  insight  into  the  human  heart ; 
for  he  possesses  all  these  qualities,  in  a  certain  degree  :  but  they 
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are  not  equal  in  depth  and  inteuBity  to  the  same  qualities  in  the 
lughcst  order  of  poets,  nor  do  they  constitute  the  predominant 
characteristics  of  his  mind. 

Perhaps  the  sound  sense,  the  fine  irony,  the  tact  for  personal 
ridicule  or  eulogy,  and  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  polite 
society  and  artificial  hahits,  for  which  Pope  was  so  remarkably 
distinguished,  have  led  the  generality  of  critics  to  overlook  or 
undervalue  the  more  purely  poetical  qualities  which  he  certainly 
possessed,  though  in  a  less  eminent  degree. 

It  is  strange  that  Lord  Byron  and  the  other  defenders  of  Pope, 
have  not  brought  forward  the  various  proofs  which  are  to  be  found 
in  his  works  of  his  power  of  description ;  for  Warton,  Words- 
worth  and  Bowles  have  laid  great  stress  on  his  palpable  deficiency 
in  this  important  qualification  of  a  true  poet.  His  translation  of 
the  Moon-light  Scene  in  the  Iliad  is  spoken  of  by  Wordsworth 
with  contempt,  though  a  complimentary  allusion  is  made  to  the 
"  Windsor  Forest."     It  is  worth  while  quoting  his  remarks  :— 

"  It  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  the  Nocturnal  Reverie  of  Lady 
Winchelsea,aiid  a  passage  or  two  in  the  Windsor  Fore«t  of  Pope,  the  poetry 
of  the  period  intervening  between  the  poblication  of  Paradise  Lost  and  the 
Seasons  does  not  contain  a  single  new  image  of  external  nature ;  and 
scarcely  presents  a  familiar  one  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  eye  of 
the  poet  had  been  steadily  fixed  upon  his  object,  much  less  that  his  feelings 
had  ui^  him  to  work  upon  it  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  imagination.  To 
what  a  low  state  knowledge  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  phenomena 
had  sunk,  is  evident  from  the  style  in  which  Dryden  had  executed  a  descrip- 
tion of  Night  in  one  of  his  Tragedies,  and  Pope  his  translation  of  the 
celebrated  Moon-light  Scene  in  the  Iliad.  A  blind  man,  in  the  habit  of 
attendmg  accurately  to  descriptions  casually  dropped  from  the  lips  of  those 
around  him,  might  easUy  depict  their  appearances  with  more  trudi.  Dry. 
den  s  lines*  are  vague,  bombastic  and  senseless ;  those  of  Pope,  though  he 
had  Homer  to  guide  him,  are  throughout  false  and  contradictoryf.    The 

*  ^^^TH"  "^  ^^'^^PoP*'"  tnuislationof  thia  passage  surpasses  the  original  I 
t  The  following  u  the  passage  alluded  to  by  Woitisworth.    Rymer  regarded 
It  with  exutic  admiration. 


tt 


All  things  are  hushed  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead : 
The  mounuios  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head : 
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verses  of  Dryden,  once  highly  celebrated,  are  forgotten  ;  those  of  Pope  still 
retiin  their  hold  upon  public  estimation — nay  there  is  not  a  passage  of 
descriptive  poetry,  which  at  this  day  finds  so  many  ardent  admirers." 

Instead  of  supporting  Pope  on  his  strong  ground  of  the  "  Wind- 
sor Forest/'  Lord  Byron  with  his  usual  love  of  opposition  confines 
himself  whoUy  to  a  consideration  of  this  Moon-light  Scene,  which 
he  contends  is  full  of  truth  and  beauty.  Now  what  can  be  more 
common-place  and  indistinct  than  such  phrases  and  epithets  as 
"  refulgent  lamp  of  night" — "  sacred  light" — "  the  vivid  planets 
roll"—"  gild  the  glowing  pole"—"  a  flood  of  glory,"  &c.  &c.  ? 
They  are  precisely  of  that  description  which  one  would  eicpect  to 
meet  with  in  the  verses  of  a  school-boy,  and  present  no  clear 
picture  to  the  mind.  A  living  writer  has  done  more  justice  to  the 
same  well  known  passage.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Elton.  Every  reader 
who  is  at  all  versed  in  the  elegant  literature  of  the  day,  is  familiar 
with  the  merits  of  that  gentleman,  whose  translations  of  the  poets 
of  Greece  and  Rome  are  rarely  denied  an  honorable  place  in  a  well 
selected  library.  Mere  English  scholars,  unacquainted  with  the 
original,  have  often  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  that  Elton's  trans- 
lations gave  them  a  higher  notion  of  the  parity,  simplicity  and 
truth  of  Greek  poetry  than  any  other  versions  in  our  language. 
It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted,  that  Pope,  as  a  translator, 
is  too  ornate,  and  takes  too  many  liberties  with  the  venerable 
blind  bard  of  the  Ihad  and  the  Odyssey.  He  has  made  an  odd 
mixture  of  ancient  simplicity  and  modem  finery.  The  superiority 
of  Cowper's  translation  of  Homer  to  that  of  Pope,  would  be  more 
apparent,  if  the  poet  of  Olney  had  not  been  so  fearful  of  falling 
into  the  errors  of  his  immediate  predecessor  as  to  sin  in  a 
contrary  and  less  popular  extreme.     His  version  is  too  studiously 


The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew  sweat; 
£*en  lust  and  envy  sleep ;  yet  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul  and  slumber  to  my  eyes." 
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bare.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  sometimes  passed  the 
limits  of  a  poetical  simplicity,  and  has  fallen  into  a  prosaic  mean- 
ness. But  he  is  not  always  so  unfortunate,  and  no  reader  of  true 
taste  would  hesitate  to  prefer  his  translation  of  the  celebrated 
14oon-light  Scene,  to  that  of  Pope.  Surely  there  is  something 
simple,  natural,  and,  in  a  word,  Homeric,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  in  the  couplets  of  his 
predecessor. 

As  when  around  the  clear,  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hushed ; 
The  groves,  the  mountain  tops,  the  headland  heights, 
Stand  all  apparent :  not  a  vapour  streaks 
The  boundless  blue ;  but  ether,  opened  wide, 
All  gbtters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheered. 

This  is  incomparably  better  than  the  stuff  in  Pope,  about  "  con- 
Kunu  swains"  "  eyeing  the  blue  vault,"  and  "  blessing  the  useful* 
light '^  Elton's  translations  have  often  much  simplicity  of  Cow- 
per's,  and  though  in  the  same  passage,  he  is,  perhaps,  less  sue* 
ceasfol  than  him,  his  version  has  far  more  nature  than  Pope's. 

As  beautilul  the  stars  shine  out  in  heaven 
Around  the  splendid  moon,  no  breath  of  wind 
RufBing  the  calm  blue  ether ;  cleared  from  mist 
The  beacon  hill-tops,  crags  and  forest  dells 
Emerge  in  light ;  the  immeasurable  sky 
Breaks  from  above  and  opens  on  the  gaze ; 
The  multitude  of  stars  are  seen  at  once 
Full  sparkling,  and  the  shepherd  looking  up 
Feels  gUiddened  at  his  heart. 

The  lines,  however,  with  which  Pope  follows  up  this  passage 
ire  very  exquisite : 

The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 

Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires ; 


*  This  is  quite  a  Utilitarian  epithet ! 
8  2 
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A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild, 
Aod  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o*er  the  field. 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose  umbered  arms  by  fits  thick  flashes  send ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com, 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  morn. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  further  quota- 
tions, and  as  Pope's  descriptive  powers  have  never  yet  received 
that  attention  which  they  deserve,  I  shall  lay  a  few  brief  specie 
mens  before  the  reader. 

See ;  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs. 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings ; 
Short  is  his  joy  ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
Flutters  in  blood  and  panting  beatt  the  ground. 
Ah  I  what  avail  his  glosty  varying  dyei, 
His  purple  crest  and  scarlet  circled  eyes. 
Hie  vivid  green  his  shitung  plumes  unfold^ 
His  painted  wings  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold*  ? 


With  slaughtering  gun  th'  unwearied  fowler  roves, 
When  frosts  have  whitened  all  the  naked  groves ; 
Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leafless  trees  o^ershade^ 
And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  watery  glade. 
He  lifts  the  tube,  and  levels  with  his  eye : 
Straight  a  short  thunder  breaks  the  firozen  sky : 
()ft  as  in  airy  rings  they  skim  the  heath 
The  damorous  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death ; 
Oft  as  the  mounting  larks  their  notes  prepare, 
They  fall,  and  leave  their  little  lives  in  air  ! 


Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends. 
The  scale  of  sensual  mental  power  ascends  : 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  man's  imperial  race. 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass  ; 


*  This  descriptioo,  however,  reminds  us  a  little  too  much  of  Thomas  Paine's 
celebrated  sarcasm— Afr.  Burke  pities  the  plumage,  but  negleeU  the  dying  bird. 
Pope  rather  injudiciously  draws  off  our  attention  from  the  bird's  suffeiings  to 
make  us  admire  its  feathers.    The  fourth  line  is  perfect. 
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What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  eaeh  wide  extreme^ 
The  mole's  dim  mrtatn^  and  the  fynx^s  beam  ; 
Of  smelly  the  headlong  lioness  between^ 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green  ; 
Of  hcanng,  from  the  life  thatJUls  thefloodj 
To  that  tohick  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood  I 
The  spider*s  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line. 

These  passages,  (to  which  could  be  added  many  others  of  equal 
excellence  from  the  same  writer,)  are  highly  picturesque,  and 
ought  to  make  the  Lake  poets  treat  the  name  of  Pope  with  a  little 
more  respect.  They  as  extravagantly  depreciate  his  powers  as 
Lord  Byron  overrated  them.  As  I  have  quoted  Wordsworth's 
aDoaion  to  the  Nocturnal  Reverie  of  the  Countess  of  Winchelsea, 
and  as  that  poem  is  not  likely  to  be  familiar  to  many  of  my  readers, 
1  win  introduce  a  short  extract  from  it. 

'<  When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear. 
And  Jailing  waters  we  distinctly  hear : 
When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  shows 
Some  ancient  fabric,  awful  in  repose : 
While  sunburnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  conceal, 
And  swelling  hay-cocks  thicken  up  the  vale : 
When  the  loosed  horse,  now,  as  his  pasture  leads. 
Comes  slowly  grazing  through  the  adjoining  meads. 
Whose  stealing  pace,  and  lengthened  shade  we  fear, 
TUl  tom^  forage  in  his  teeth  we  hear :  Sfc.  SfC^ 

Wordsworth  in  the  following  night-scene,  taken  from  one  of 
his  sonnets,  appears  to  have  had  the  natural  and  striking  images 
contained  in  the  last  four  lines  of  the  passage  just  extracted,  very 
strongly  in  his  mind. 

**  Calm  is  all  nature  as  a  resting  wheel ; 
The  kine  are  couched  upon  the  dewy  grass  ; 
The  horse  alone,  seen  dimly  as  I  pass. 
Is  cropping  audibly  his  later  meal,*' 
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Hurdis,  in  his  Favorite  Village,  has  also  a  similar  description : — 

"  The  grazing  ox 
His  dewy  supper  from  the  savoury  herbs 
Audibly  gathering.** 

Wordsworth  abounds  in  natural  images  of  admirable  truth  and 
beauty,  which  linked  as  they  usually  are  to  lofty  and  philosophical 
thoughts,  form  some  of  the  most  delightful  poetry  in  the  lan- 
guage. Here  is  a  companion  picture  to  Pope's  "  lonely  wood" 
cocks"    It  is  from  one  of  Wordsworth's  juvenile  productions* 

**  Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  mingle  from  afar, 
Heard  by  calm  lakes,  as  peeps  the  folding  star, 
Where  the  duck  dabbles  mid  the  rustling  sedge, 
And  feeding  pikes  start  from  the  water's  edge. 
Or  the  swan  stirs  the  reeds,  his  neck  and  bill 
Wetting,  that  drip  upon  the  water  still; 
And  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore 
Shoots  upward,  darting  his  long  neck  before" 

The  duck  dabbling  in  the  above  passage  reminds  me  of  a  ludi- 
crous but  very  descriptive  line  of  Southey's  in  a  Sonnet  to  a 
Goose : — 

"  Or  waddle  wide,  with  flat  and  flabby  feet, 
Over  some  Cambrian  mountain's  plashy  moor/' 
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Thb  shades  of  evening  veil  the  lofty  spires 
Of  proud  Benares'  fanes !  A  thickening  haze 
Hangs  o'er  the  stream.    The  weary  boatmen  raise 
Along  the  dusky  shore  their  crimson  fires. 
That  tinge  the  circling  groups.     Now  hope  inspires 
Yon  Hindoo  maid,  whose  heart  true  passion  sways» 
To  launch  on  Gunga's  flood  the  glimmering  rays 
Of  Love's  frail  lamp, — ^but,  lo !  the  light  expires ! 
Alas  !  what  sudden  sorrow  fills  her  breast ! 
No  charm  of  life  remains.     Her  tears  deplore 
An  absent  lover's  doom,  and  never  more 
Shall  hope's  sweet  vision  yield  her  spirit  rest ! 
The  cold  wave  quenched  the  flame — an  omen  dread 
The  maiden  dares  not  question  ; — he  is  dead  f 
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Laut  !  if  from  my  young,  but  clouded  brow. 
The  light  of  rapture  fade  so  fitfully — 
If  the  mild  lustre  of  thy  sweet  blue  eye 
Awake  no  lasting  joy, — Oh !  do  not  T%ou, 
Like  the  gay  throng,  disdain  the  mourner's  woe, 
Or  deem  his  bosom  cold  ! — Should  the  deep  sigh 
Seem  to  the  voice  of  btiss  unmeet  reply — 
Oh !  bear  with  one  whose  darkened  path  below 
The  Tempest-fiend  hath  crossed !  The  blast  of  doom 
Scatters  the  ripening  bud,  the  full-blown  flower 
Of  Hope  and  Joy,  nor  leaves  one  living  bloom. 
Save  Love's  wild  evergreen,  that  dares  its  power. 
And  cHngs  to  this  lone  heart,  young  Pleasure's  tomb. 
Like  the  fond  ivy  on  the  ruined  tower  i 
1822. 
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MORNING. 

I. 
BsHOLD  glad  Nature's  triumph  !   Lo,  the  sun 
Hath  burst  the  pall  of  night,  and  o'er  the  earth 
Reviving  radiance  scattered.     Sleep  hath  done 
Her  death-resembling  reigpi,  and  thoughts  have  birth 
That  thrill  the  grateful  heart  with  holy  mirth : 
While  fresh  as  flowers  that  deck  the  dewy  ground 
Gay  Fancy's  bright*hued  images  abound. 
And  mortals  feel  the  glory  and  the  worth 
Of  that  dear  boon — existence  ; — all  around 
Unnumbered  charms  arise  in  every  sight  and  sound ! 

II. 

The  scene  is  steeped  in  beauty — and  my  soul. 
No  longer  lingering  in  the  gloom  of  care. 
Doth  greet  Creation's  smile.    The  gray  clouds  roll 
E'en  from  the  mountain  peaks  and  melt  in  air ! 
The  landscape  looks  an  Eden  !   Who  could  wear 
The  frown  of  sorrow  now  ?  This  glorious  hour 
Reveals  the  ruling  God  !   The  heavens  are  bare ! 
Each  sunny  stream,  and  blossom-mantled  bower 
Breathes  of  pervading  love,  and  proves  the  Power 
That  spoke  him  into  life,  hath  bless'd  Man's  earthly  dower. 
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EVENING. 

I. 

Oh  !  sweet  is  the  hour 

When  low  in  the  west^ 
The  sun  gOds  the  hower 

Where  fond  lovers  rest. 
Then  gorgeously  hright. 

Beneath  the  blue  stream. 
In  garments  of  light. 

Departs  like  a  dream ! 

II. 

Oh !  sweet  and  serene 

The  spell  that  beguiles. 
When  night's  gentle  queen 

More  tenderly  smiles ! 
The  boldest  are  coy — 

The  wildest  are  grave — 
The  sad  feel  a  joy 

Loud  mirth  never  gave  ! 

III. 

The  spirits  of  love. 

To  hallow  the  time. 
From  regions  above 

Pour  music  sublime ; 
Their  harmonies  cheer 

The  mystical  night. 
And  steal  on  the  ear 

Of  dreaming  deUght ! 
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Romantic  Ruin!  who  could  gaze  on  thee 

Untouched  by  tender  thoughts,  and  glimmering  dreams 

Of  long-departed  years  ?     Lo  !  nature  seems 

Accordant  with  thy  silent  majesty ! 

The  far  blue  hills — ^the  bright  reposing  sea — 

The  lonely  forest — the  meandering  streams — 

The  gorgeous  summer  sun,  whose  farewell  beams 

Illume  thine  ivied  halls,  and  tinge  each  tree 

Whose  green  arms  round  thee  cling — ^the  balmy  air — 

The  stainless  vault  above,  that  cloud  or  storm 

Tis  hard  to  deem  will  ever  more  deform — 

The  season's  countless  graces, — all  appear 

To  thy  calm  beauty  ministrant,  and  form 

A  scene  to  peace  and  meditation  dear ! 


SONNET— SUNSET. 

Thb  summer  sun  had  set, — the  blue  mist  sailed 

Along  the  twilight  lake, — no  sounds  arose. 

Save  such  as  hallow  Nature's  sweet  repose. 

And  charm  the  ear  of  Peace.     Young  Zephyr  hailed 

The  trembling  Echo, — o'er  the  lonely  grove 

The  Night's  melodious  bard,  sad  Philomel, 

A  plaintive  music  breathed, — the  soft  notes  fell 

Like  the  low- whispered  vows  of  timid  love ! 

I  paused  awhile,  entranced,  and  such  sweet  dreams 

As  haunt  the  pensive  soul — intensely  fraught 

With  sacred  incommunicable  thought. 

And  silent  bliss  profound — with  fitful  gleams. 

Caught  from  the  memory  of  departed  years. 

Flashed  on  my  mind,  and  woke  luxurious  tears. 
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Swift  bad  a  friend  on  wbose  success  m  life  he  could  not  always  look  with  com- 
placency—" Stafford  (a  merchant)/'  said  he,  "  is  worth  a  plum,  and  is  now 
lending  the  Government  £40,000,  yet  we  were  educated  together  at  the  same 
school  and  university." 

Badgell  in  the  Spectator  (No.  353)  thus  describes  these  school-fellows  ;— 
"  One  of  them  was  not  only  thought  an  impenetrable  blockhead  at  school,  but  still 
rasiotained  hb  reputation  at  the  university ;  the  other  was  the  pride  of  his  master, 
and  the  most  celebrated  person  in  the  college  of  which  he  was  a  member.  1  he 
man  of  genius  is  at  present  buried  in  a  country  par.oonage  of  eightscore  pounds  a 
year ;  while  the  other  with  the  bare  abilities  of  a  common  scrivener  has  got  an 
estate  of  above  an  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

Chalmer^s  Preface  to  the  Rambler. 


Thbrb  is  a  great  difference  between  the  power  of  giving  good 
advice  and  the  ability  to  act  upon  it.  Theoretical  wisdom  is,  per- 
haps, rarely  associated  with  practical  wisdom ;  and  we  often  find 
that  men  of  no  talent  whatever  contrive  to  pass  through  life  with 
credit  and  propriety,  under  the  guidance  of  a  kind  of  instinct. 
These  are  the  persons  who  seem  to  stumble  by  mere  good  luck 
upon  the  philosopher's  stone.  In  the  commerce  of  life  every  thing 
they  touch  seems  to  turn  into  gold. 

We  are  apt  to  place  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  advice  of  the 
successful  and  none  at  all  in  that  of  the  unprosperous,  as  if  fortune 
never  favoured  fools  nor  neglected  the  wise.  A  man  may  have 
more  intellect  than  does  him  good,  for  it  tempts  him  to  meditate 
and  to  compare  when  he  should  act  with  rapidity  and  decision ; 
and  by  trusting  too  much  to  his  own  sagacity  and  too  little  to 
fortune,  4ie  often  loses  many  a  golden  opportunity,  that  is  like  a 
prize  in  the  lottery  to  his  less  brilliant  competitors.  It  is  not  the 
men  of  thought  but  the  men  of  action  who  are  best  fitted  to  push 

T  2 
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their  way  upwards  in  the  world.  The  Hamlets  or  philosophical 
speculators  are  out  of  their  element  in  the  crowd.  They  are  wise 
enough  as  reflecting  ohservers,  hut  the  moment  they  descend  from 
their  solitary  elevation  and  mingle  with  the  thick  throng  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  there  is  a  sad  discrepancy  hetween  their  dignity 
as  teachers  and  their  conduct  as  actors.  Their  wisdom  in  busy 
life  evaporates  in  words.  They  talk  like  sages,  but  they  act  like 
fools.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  those  qualities 
that  are  necessary  for  success  in  the  world,  and  those  that  are  re- 
quired in  the  closet.  Bacon  was  the  wisest  of  human  beings  in 
his  qoiet  study,  but  when  he  entered  the  wide  and  noisy  theatre 
of  life,  he  sometimes  conducted  himself  in  a  way  of  which  he 
could  have  admirably  pointed  out  the  impropriety  in  a  moral  euay. 
He  knew  as  well  as  any  man  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but 
he  did  not  always  act  as  if  he  thought  so.  The  fine  intellect  of 
Addison  could  trace  with  subtlety  and  truth  all  the  proprieties 
of  social  and  of  public  life,  but  he  was  himself  deplorably  ineffi- 
cient both  as  a  companion  and  as  a  statesman.  A  more  delicate 
and  accurate  observer  of  human  life  than  the  poet  Cowper,  is  not 
often  met  with,  though  he  was  absolutely  incapable  of  turning  his 
knowledge  and  good  sense  to  a  practical  account,  and  when  he 
came  to  act  for  himself,  was  as  helpless  and  dependent  as  a  child. 
The  excellent  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  could  not  manage 
the  economy  of  his  own  house. 

People  who  have  sought  the  advice  of  saccessfiil  men  of  the 
world,  have  often  experienced  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment when  listening  to  their  common-place  maxims  and  weak 
and  barren  observations.  There  is  very  frequently  the  same 
discrepancy,  though  in  the  opposite  extreme,  between  the  words 
and  the  actions  of  prosperous  men  of  the  world  that  I  have  noticed 
in  the  case  of  unsuccessful  men  of  wisdom.  The  former  talk  like 
fools,  but  they  act  like  men  of  sense.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with 
the  latter.    The  thinkers  may  safely  direct  the  movements  of 
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Other  men,  but  they  do  not  seem  peculiarly  fitted  to  direct  their 

own. 

They  who  bask  in  the  annahine  of  prosperity,  are  generally  in- 
dined  to  be  8o  ungrateful  to  fortune,  as  to  attribute  all  their  8uc« 
teas  to  their  own  exertions,  and  to  season  their  pity  for  their  less 
successful  friends  with  some  degree  of  contempt.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  and  unjust.  In 
the  list  of  the  prosperous,  there  are  very  few  indeed,  who  owe 
their  advancement  to  talent  and  sagacity  alone.  The  majority 
most  attribute  their  rise  to  a  combination  of  industry,  prudence 
and  good  fortune,  and  there  are  many  who  are  still  more  indebt- 
ed to  the  lucky  accidents  of  life  than  to  their  own  character  or 
conduct. 

Perhaps  not  only  the  higher  intellectual  gifts,  but  even  the 
finer  moral  emotions  are  an  incumbrance  to  the  fortune-hunter. 
A  gentle  disposition  and  extreme  frankness  and  generosity, 
have  been  the  ruin,  in  a  worldly  sense,  of  many  a  noble  spirit. 
There  is  a  degree  of  cautiousness  and  mistrust,  and  a  certain  in- 
sensibility and  sternness,  that  seem  essential  to  the  man  who  has 
to  bustle  through  the  world,  and  secure  his  own  interests.  He 
cannot  torn  aside,  and  indulge  in  generous  sympathies,  without 
neglecting,  in  some  measure,  his  own  afiairs.  It  is  like  a  pedes- 
trian's  progress  through  a  crowded  street.  He  cannot  pause  for 
a  moment,  or  look  to  the  right  or  left,  without  increasing  his  own 
obstructions.  When  time  and  business  press  hard  upon  him,  the 
cry  of  affliction  on  the  road-side  is  unheeded  and  forgotten.  He 
aoquirea  a  habit  of  indifference  to  all  but  the  one  thing  needful — 
bis  own  success. 

I  shall  not  here  speak  of  those  by-ways  to  success  in  life 
wldch  require  only  a  large  share  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness ; 
nor  of  those  insinuating  manners  and  frivolous  accomplishments 
which  are  so  often  better  rewarded  than  worth  or  genius  ;  nor  of 
the  arts  by  which  a  brazen-faced  adventurer^  sometimes  throws  a 
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modest  and  meritorious  rival  into  the  shade.  Nor  shall  I  proceed 
to  show  how  great  a  drawback  is  a  noble  sincerity  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  The  memorable  scene  between  Gil  Bias  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo^  is  daily  and  nightly  re- acted  on  the 
great  stage  of  life.  I  cannot  enter  upon  minute  particulars,  or 
touch  upon  all  the  numerous  branches  of  my  subject,  yrithout 
exceeding  the  limits  I  have  proposed  to  myself  in  the  present 
essay. 

Perhaps  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  phrase,  may  mean  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  con- 
ventionalisms,  or  a  familiarity  with  the  forms  and  ceremonials  of 
society.     This,  of  course,  is  of  easy  acquisition  when  the  mind  is 
once  bent  upon  the  task.     The  practice  of  the  small  proprieties  of 
life  to  a  congenial  spirit,  soon  ceases  to  be  a  study  ;  it  rapidly  be- 
comes a  mere  habit,  or  an  untroubled  and  unerring  instinct.     This 
is  always  the  case  when  there  is  no  sedentary  labour  by  the  mid- 
night lamp  to  produce  an  ungainly  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  and  a 
conscious  defect  of  grace  and  pliancy  in  the  limbs  ;  and  when  there 
is  no  abstract  thought  or  poetic  vision  to  dissipate  the  attention, 
and  blind  us  to  the  trivial  realities  that  are  passing  immediately 
around  us.     Some  degree  of  vanity  and  a  perfect  self-possession 
are  absolutely  essential ;  but  high  intellect  is  only  an  obstruction. 
Men  whose  heads  are  little  better  than  a  pin's,  have  rendered 
themselves  extremely  acceptable  in  well-dressed  circles.      There 
are  some  who  seem   bom  for  the  boudoir  and  the  ball-room, 
while  others  are  as  little  fitted  for  fashionable  society,  as  a  fish  is 
for  the  open  air  and  the  dry  land.     They  who  are  more  familiar 
with  books  than  with  men,  cannot  look  calm  and  pleased  when 
their  souls  are   inwardly  perplexed.     The  almost  venial  h3rpocrisy 
of  politeness,  is  the  more  criminal  and  disgusting  in  their  judg- 
ment, on  account  of  its  difficulty  to  themselves  and  the  provoking 
ease  with  which  it  appears  to  be  adopted  by  others.     The  loqua- 
city of  the  forward,  the  effeminate  affectation  of  the  foppish,  and 
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the  sententiousness  of  shaUow  gravity,  excite  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt and  weariness  that  they  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  in- 
clination to  conceal. 

A  recluse  philosopher  is  mnable  to  return  a  simple  salutation 
without  betraying  his  awkwardness  and  uneasiness  to  the  quick  eye 
of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  exhibits  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  humi- 
lity and  pride.  He  is  indignant  at  the  assurance  of  others,  and  is 
mortified  at  his  own  timiditv.  He  is  vexed  that  he  should  suffer 
those  whom  he  feels  to  be  his  inferiors  to  enjoy  a  temporary 
Eoperiority.  He  is  troubled  that  they  should  be  able  to  trouble 
him,  and  ashamed  that  they  should  make  him  ashamed.  Such  a 
man,  when  he  enters  into  society,  brings  all  his  pride,  but  leaves 
his  vanity  behind  him.  Pride  allows  our  wounds  to  remain  ex- 
posed, and  makes  them  doubly  irritable ;  but  vanity,  as  Sancho  says 
of  sleep,  seems  to  cover  a  man  all  over  as  with  a  cloak.  A  con- 
templative spirit  cannot  concentrate  its  attention  on  minute  and 
uninteresting  ceremonials,  and  a  sense  of  unfitness  for  society 
makes  the  roost  ordinary  of  its  duties  a  painful  task.  There  are 
some  authors  who  would  rather  write  a  quarto  volume  in  praise  of 
woman,  than  hand  a  fashionable  lady  to  her  chair. 

The  fooHsh  and  formal  conversation  of  polite  life  is  naturally 
uninteresting  to  the  retired  scholar ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  less 
objectionable  if  he  thought  he  could  take  a  share  in  it  with  any 
degree  of  credit.  He  has  not  the  feeling  of  calm  and  unmixed 
contempt ;  there  is  envy  and  irritation  in  his  heart.  He  cannot 
despise  his  fellow-creatures,  nor  be  wholly  indifferent  to  their 
good  opinion.  Whatever  he  may  think  of  their  manners  and 
conversation,  his  uneasiness  evinces  that  he  does  not  feel  altogether 
above  or  independent  of  them.  No  man  likes  to  seem  unfit  for 
the  company  he  is  in.     At  Rome  every  man  would  be  a  Roman. 

Of  the  class  of  proud  and  sensitive  men  of  thought,  the  poet 
Cowper  was  a  striking  example,  and  he  has  described  their  feelings 
with  great  truth  and  vivacity  : — 
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I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain^ 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
Of  needless  shame  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 
Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute 

The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 

«  «  *  «  •  « 

The  visit  paid,  with  ecstacy  we  come 
As  from  a  seven  years'  transportation  home, 
And  there  resume  an  unembarrassed  brow, 
Recovering  what  we  lost  we  know  not  how. 
The  faculties  that  seemed  reduced  to  nought, 
Expression  and  the  privilege  of  thought. 

There  is  in  this  City  of  Palaces*  more  than  one  example  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  literary  character  for  general  society.  A  particular 
friend  of  my  own,  who  is  fonder  of  the  study  than  the  drawing- 
room,  when  he  enters  a  social  circle  in  which  there  are  fiaces  not 
thoroughly  familiar  to  him,  is  like  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  scene. 
His  strange  blunders  are  often  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  those  whom  he  is  most  desirous  to  oblige. 
He  faila  in  exact  proportion  to  his  anxiety  for  success.  If  he 
were  walking  in  his  own  garden  or  sitting  in  his  own  domestic 
circle,  he  could  be  as  self-possessed  and  common-place  a  person 
as  any  in  the  world.  He  might  remain  for  hours  in  a  state  of 
mental  ease  or  inaction,  and  even  "  whistle  for  want  of  thought ;" 
but  the  moment  that  he  enters  a  new  scene,  and  feels  a  little  out 
of  his  element,  his  intellectual  faculties  commence  a  rapid  chaotic 
dance.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  attempts  to  control  or  guide  a 
single  thought ;  the  reason  has  no  longer  sovereign  sway  and 
masterdom.  His  brain  resembles  the  state  of  a  ship  in  the  last 
extremity,  when  the  sailors,  laughing  at  aU  authority,  leave  every- 
thing to  fate,  and  indulge  themselves  in  a  mad  and  melancholy 
merriment.  In  this  state  of  temporary  delirium,  a  man  can  hardly 


*  Calcutta— where  this  article  was  written. 
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be  thougbt  responsible  for  his  own  actions.  My  friend,  with  all 
his  defects,  is  so  genuinely  candid  and  kind-hearted,  that  he  will 
excuse  the  liberty  I  am  taking  with  his  character,  in  using  it  as 
an  illustration,  and  I  know  well  that  he  will  readily  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  portrait.  He  will  not  be  displeased  should  others 
also  recognize  it,  for  it  forms  an  indirect  apology  that  may  set  him 
right  with  many  who  may  have  imagined  that  he  had  intention- 
ally offended  them.  I  wiU  even  mention  a  few  instances  of  his 
strange  confusion  and  forgetfnlness.  When  he  was  preparing  to 
leave  England  for  this  country,  he  called  at  the  India  House  for 
a  'shipping  order'  for  himself  and  family.  He  found  himself 
suddenly  in  a  crowd  of  gay  young  clerks,  in  whose  presence  he 
was  somewhat  abruptly  questioned  as  to  the  number  and  names 
of  his  children.  He  had  only  three  of  those  inestimable  treasures ; 
but  there  was  such  an  instantaneous  anarchy  in  his  brain,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  confess  he  could  not  answer  the  question. 
Every  one  stared  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  set  him  down 
for  a  madman.  He  sneaked  painfully  out  of  the  room,  and  had 
scarcely  closed  the  door,  when  his  memory  was  as  dear  and 
precise  as  ever.  I  shall  venture  upon  another  anecdote,  equally 
charactmstic.  He  received  some  time  ago  a  pair  of  marriage 
tickets.  He  was  eager  to  acknowledge  the  compliment,  and  pay 
his  gratefid  respects  to  the  young  bride ;  but  bad  health,  ofHcial 
duties,  obliviousness,  and  a  spirit  of  procrastination,  all  combined 
to  occasion  the  postponement  of  his  visit.  He  called  at  last,  and 
experienced  his  usual  stultification.  In  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  visitors,  all  of  whose  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  him,  he 
observed  that  he  was  glad  to  see  so  many  persons  present,  as  it 
convinced  him  that  the  honeymoon  was  over,  and  that  he  had  not 
called  earlier  than  delicacy  and  custom  permitted.  He  had  forgot- 
ten that  a  whole  year  had  slipped  away  since  he  had  received  his 
ticket !  There  was  a  general  laugh,  and  the  lady  goodhumouredly 
sent  for  a  fine  strapping  baby,  as  a  still  stronger  proof  that  his 
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Yisit  was  perfectly  well-timed.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
add  one  more  example  of  bis  occasional  perplexities.  He  was 
acquainted  with  two  brothers,  of  whom  the  one  was  a  literary  man 
and  the  other  a  merchant.  The  latter  died,  and  a  few  months 
after  that  event,  my  friend  met  the  survivor.  He  at  once  con- 
founded the  dead  man  with  the  living,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation embraced  an  opportunity  to  express  his  regpret  to  the 
supposed  merchant  at  the  deplorably  bad  success  of  his  poor  bro- 
ther's published  poems,  adding  in  the  freedom  and  plenitude  of 
his  confidence,  a  candid  opinion  (which  could  not  now,  he  ob- 
served, reach  the  ears  of  the  person  referred  to,  or  give  him  a 
moment*  s  pain)  that  in  devoting  himself  to  literature  he  had  sadly 
mistaken  the  nature  of  his  own  powers.  My  unhappy  friend 
had  hardly  let  fall  the  last  word  of  his  unconscious  jest,  when  a 
light  flashed  across  his  brain,  and  he  saw  his  error.  The  scene 
that  ensued  baffles  all  description.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  was  the  most  severely  vexed — ^the  vain  and  irri- 
table poetaster  or  the  dreaming  blunderer.  I  could  easily  multiply 
instances  of  my  friend's  excessive  abstraction  and  laughable  for- 
getfulness ;  but  these  are  enough  for  my  purpose.  I  will  only 
add  that  he  hardly  ever  addresses  any  person  by  his  right  name, 
and  if  suddenly  called  upon  to  introduce  a  friend  to  a  strange 
circle,  would  be  sure  to  make  some  extraordinary  blunder,  tine 
absurdity  of  which  would  stare  him  in  the  face  the  moment  after. 
He  is  sometimes  so  vexed  by  his  almost  incredible  mistakes,  that 
he  vows  in  his  despair  he  will  never  again  attempt  any  intercourse 
with  general  society,  however  numerous  or  pressing  may  be  the 
invitations  of  his  friends.  He  knows  too  well,  he  says,  that  if  any 
subject  is  especially  unpleasing  to  his  hearers,  he  is  sure,  by  some 
horrible  fatality,  to  bring  it  prominently  forward  ;  and  if  he  at- 
tempts a  compliment,  he  is  ruined  for  ever.  With  the  strongest 
ambition  to  be  thought  both  sensible  and  good-natured,  he 
often  acts  as  if  he  were  either  a. perfect  idiot,  or  one  of  the  most 
malicious  of  human  beings. 
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The  axioTDS  most  familiar  to  men  of  the  world,  are  passed  from 
one  tongfae  to  another  without  mnch  reflection.  They  are  merely 
pmroied.  Some  critics  have  thought  that  the  advice  which  Polo^ 
itiitf,  in  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  gives  his  son,  on  his  gomg  abroad, 
exhibits  a  degree  of  wisdom  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  general 
character  of  that  weak  and  foolish  old  man.  But  in  this  case,  as 
iQ  most  others  of  a  similar  natnre,  we  find,  on  closer  considera- 
tion, that  what  may  seem  at  the  first  glance  an  error  or  oversight 
of  Shakespeare's,  is  only  another  illastration  of  his  accorate  know- 
ledge of  human  life.  The  prec^ts  which  the  old  man  desires  to 
fix  in  the  mind  of  Laertes,  are  just  such  as  he  might  have  heard  a 
hundred  thousand  times  in  his  long  passage  through  the  world. 
They  are  not  brought  out  from  the  depths  of  his  own  souL  They 
have  only  fastened  themselves  on  his  memory,  and  are  much 
nearer  to  his  tongue  than  to  his  heart.  No  one  is  surprised  at 
the  innumerable  wise  saws  and  proverbial  phrases  that  issue  from 
the  fipa  of  the  most  silly  and  ignorant  old  women  in  all  ranks  of 
life,  in  town  and  country,  in  cottages  and  in  courts.  In  the  con- 
versation of  the  weakest-minded  persons,  we  often  find,  as  in 
that  of  PohtoMS,  both  "  matter  and  impertineucy  mixed."  His 
advice  is  not  that  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  a  courtier  and  man  of 
the  world.     He  echoes  the  common  wisdom  of  his  associates. 

"  Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 
Take  each  man's  censure*,  but  reserve  thy  judgment.'' 

He  is  indebted  to  his  court  education  for  this  mean  and  heartless 
maxim.  To  listen  eagerly  to  the  communications  of  others,  and 
to  conceal  bis  own  thoughts,  is  the  first  lesson  that  a  courtier  learns. 
Let  us  quote  another  specimen  of  his  paternal  admonitions. 

'<  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be  : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend  ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.'* 

*  Opinion. 
u  2 
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Polonius  might  have  picked  up  this  marvellous  scrap  of  pru- 
dence in  some  petty  tradesman's  shop ;  not,  however,  in  a  pawn- 
broker's, for  the  sign  of  which  it  would  form  a  very  forbidding 
motto.  It  is  similar  in  tone  to  the  maxims  of  Poor  Richard"^. 
There  are  a  few  precepts  in  the  parting  advice  of  PoUmius  of  a 
somewhat  higher  character ;  but  they  are  only  such  as  float  about 
the  world,  and  are  repeated  on  occasion  by  all  well-intentioned 
people.  They  are  not  of  that  high  and  original  cast  which  Shakes- 
peare would  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  or  any  other 
thoughtful  and  noble-hearted  personage. 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  affirm,  that  men  who  are  out  of  the 
world  know  more  of  the  philosophy  of  its  movements  than  those 
who  are  in  it ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true,  and  easily 
accounted  for.  The  busy  man  is  so  rapidly  whirled  about  in  the 
vast  machine,  that  he  has  not  leisure  to  observe  its  motion.  An 
observer  stationed  on  a  hill  that  overlooks  a  battle,  can  see  more 
distinctly  the  operations  of  either  army  than  the  combatants  them- 
selves. They  who  have  attained  success  by  mere  good  fortune, 
are  particularly  ill-fitted  to  direct  and  counsel  others  who  are  strug- 
gling through  the  labyrinths  of  life.  A  shrewd  observer,  who 
has  touched  the  rocks,  is  a  better  pilot  than  he  who  has  passed 
through  a  difficult  channel  in  ignorance  of  its  dangers. 

The  extent  of  a  person's  knowledge  of  mankind  is  not  to  be 
calculated  by  the  number  of  his  years.  The  old,  indeed,  are 
always  wise  in  their  own  estimation,  and  eagerly  volunteer 
advice,  which  is  not  in  all  cases  as  eagerly  received.  The 
stale  preparatory  sentence  of  "  When  you  have  come  to  my 
years,  8fC**  is  occasionally  a  prologue  to  the  wearisome  farce 
of  second  childhood.  A  Latin  proverb  says,  that  "  experience 
teacheth."     It  sometimes  does  so,  but  not  always.     Experience 


*  **  Wealth,  as  clearly  shewn  in  the  preface  of  our  old  Pennsylvanian  Alms- 
nack,  entitled  '  Poor  Richard  Improved.'    Written  by  Dr.  FranUin." 
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cannot  confer  natural  sagacity,  and  without  that  it  is  nearly 
useless.  It  is  said  to  be  an  axiom  in  natural  history,  that  a  cat 
will  never  tread  again  the  road  on  which  it  has  been  beaten  ;  but 
this  has  been  disproved  in  a  thousand  experiments.  It  is  the 
same  with  mankind.  A  weak-minded  man,  let  his  years  be  few 
or  numerous,  will  no  sooner  be  extricated  from  a  siUy  scrape, 
than  he  will  fall  again  into  the  same  difficulty  in  the  very  same 
way.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  old  women  (of  either 
sex)  to  shake  with  a  solemn  gravity  their  thin  grey  hairs,  as  if 
they  covered  a  repository  of  gathered  wisdom,  when  perchance 
some  dear  and  lively  head  upon  younger  shoulders  has  fifty 
times  the  knowledge  with  less  than  half  the  pretension.  We  are 
not  always  wise  in  proportion  to  our  opportunities  of  acquiring 
wisdom,  but  according  to  the  shrewdness  and  activity  of  our  ob- 
serratioii.  Nor  is  a  man's  fortune  in  all  cases  an  unequivocal 
criterion  of  the  character  of  his  intellect*  or  his  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Men  in  business  acquire  a  habit  of  guarding  themselves 
Tery  carefully  against  the  arts  of  those  with  whom  they  are  brought 
in  contact  in  their  commercial  transactions  ;  but  they  are,  perhaps, 
better  versed  in  goods  and  securities  than  in  the  human  heart. 
They  wisely  trust  a  great  deal  more  to  law  papers,  than  to  "  the 
human  face  divine,"  or  any  of  those  indications  of  character  which 
are  so  unerringly  perused  by  a  profound  observer.  A  great 
dramatic  poet  can  lift  the  curtain  of  the  human  heart ;  but  mere 
men  of  business  must  act  always  in  the  dark,  and,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  every  individual,  whatever  his  ostensible  character, 
may  be  a  secret  villain,  they  will  have  no  transactions  with  their 
feOow-creatures,  until  they  have  made  "  assurance  double  sure," 
and  secured  themselves  from  the  possibility  of  roguery  and  impo- 
sition.    They  carry  this  habit  of  caution  and  mistrustfulness  to 


*  There  are  some  few  professions,  indeed,  in  which  success  is  a  pretty  certain 
indication  of  learning  or  of  genins. 
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such  a  melancboly  extreme,  that  they  will  hardly  lend  a  g^uinea  to 
a  father  or  a  brother  without  a  regular  receipt.  They  judge  of 
all  mankind  by  a  few  wretched  exceptions.  Lawyers  have  a  similar 
tendency  to  form  partial  and  unfavorable  opinions  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  because  they  come  in  contact  with  the  worst  specimens 
of  humanitv,  and  see  more  of  the  dark  side  of  life  than  other 
men.  Of  all  classes  of  men,  perhaps  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  have  the  best  opportunity  of  forming  a  fair  and  ac- 
curate judgment  of  mankind  in  general,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  none  have  a  higher  opinion  of  human  nature. 

It  is  observable,  that  men  are  very  much  disposed  to  "  make 
themselves  the  measure  of  mankind,"  or,  in  other  words,  when 
they  paint  their  fellow-creatures,  to  dip  their  brush  in  the  colours 
of  their  own  heart. 

'^  All  seems  infected  that  the  infected  spy, 
As  all  seems  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  frank  and  noble  spirit  observes  the  world 
by  the  light  of  its  own  nature ; — ^and  indeed  all  who  have  studied 
mankind  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  and  with  a  wide  and 
liberal  observation,  have  felt  that  man  is  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  being  formed  after  the  image  of  his  Maker. 

Though  I  have  alluded  to  the  tendency  of  some  particular  pro- 
fessions  to  indurate  the  heart  and  limit  or  warp  the  judgment, 
I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  the  remarks  that  I  have  ventured 
upon  this  subject,  should  be  regarded  as  an  avowal  of  hostihty 
towards  any  class  whatever  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  should  be 
guilty  of  a  gross  absurdity  and  injustice  if  I  did  not  readily  admit, 
that  intellect  and  virtue  are  not  confined  to  one  class  or  excluded 
from  another.  Men  are,  generally  speaking,  very  much  the  crea- 
tures of  circumstance ;  but  there  is  no  condition  of  life,  in  which 
the  soul  has  not  sometimes  asserted  her  independence  of  all  adven- 
titious distinctions ;  and  there  is  no  trade  or  profession,  in  which 
we  do  not  meet  with  men  who  are  an  honour  to  human  nature. 
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BNOLI8H     AND    INDIAN. 

I  STOOD  upon  an  English  hill. 

And  saw  the  far  meandering  rill, 

A  vein  of  liquid  silver,  mn 

Sparkling  in  the  summer  sun ; 

While  adown  that  green  hill's  side. 

And  along  the  valley  wide. 

Sheep,  like  small  clouds  touched  with  light, 

Or  like  little  iMreakers  bright 

Sprinkled  o'er  a  smiling  sea. 

Seemed  to  float  at  liberty. 

Scattered  all  around  were  seen 
White  cots  on  the  meadows  green, 
Open  to  the  sky  and  breeze, 
Or  peeping  through  the  sheltering  trees. 
On  rustic  gateways,  loosely  swung. 
Laughing  children  idly  hung  : 
Oft  their  glad  shouts,  shrill  and  clear. 
Came  upon  the  startled  ear. 
Blended  with  the  tremulous  bleat 
Of  truant  lambs,  or  voices  sweet 
Of  birds  that  take  us  by  surprise. 
And  mock  the  quickly-searching  eyes. 

Nearer  sat  a  bright-haired  boy. 
Whistling  with  a  thoughtless  joy  ; 
A  shepherd's  crook  was  in  his  handy 
Emblem  of  a  mild  command ; 
And  upon  his  rounded  cheek 
Were  hueis  that  ripened  apples  streak. 
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Disease,  nor  pain,  nor  sorrowing 
Touched  that  smaU  Arcadian  king. 
His  sinless  subjects  wandered  free — 
Confusion  without  anarchy. 
Happier  he  upon  his  throne. 
The  breezy  hill — though  all  alone — 
Than  the  grandest  monarchs  proud 
Who  mistrust  the  kneeling  crowd. 
For  he  ne'er  trembles  for  his  fate. 
Nor  groans  beneath  the  cares  of  state. 

On  a  gently  rising  ground 
The  lovely  valley's  farthest  bound. 
Bordered  by  an  ancient  wood. 
The  cots  in  thicker  clusters  stood ; 
And  a  Church  uprose  between. 
Hallowing  the  peaceful  scene. 
Distance  o'er  its  old  walls  threw 
A  soft  and  dim  cerulean  hue. 
While  the  sun-lit  gilded  spire 
Gleamed  as  with  celestial  fire ! 

I  have  crossed  the  ocean-wave 
Haply  for  a  foreign  grave — 
Haply  never  more  to  look 
On  a  British  hill  or  brook-* 
Haply  never  more  to  hear 
Sounds  unto  my  childhood  dear  ; — 
Yet  if  sometimes  on  my  soul 
Bitter  thoughts  beyond  control 
Throw  a  shade  more  dark  than  night. 
Soon  upon  the  mental  sight 
Flashes  forth  a  pleasant  ray 
Brighter,  holier,  than  the  day  ; 
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And -onto  that  happy  mood 
All  seema  beautiful  and  good. 

Though  from  home  and  friends  we  part. 
Nature  and  the  human  heart 
StiU  may  sooth  the  wanderer's  care» 
And  his  God  is  every  where  ! 

Seated  on  a  hank  of  green. 
Gazing  on  an  Indian  scene, 
I  have  dreams  the  mind  to  cheer. 
And  a  feast  for  eye  and  ear. 
At  my  feet  a  river  flows, 
And  its  broad  hce  richly  glows 
With  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
Whose  proud  race  is  nearly  run. 
Ne'er  befcnre  did  sea  or  stream 
Kindle  thus  beneath  his  beam. 
Ne'er  did  miser's  eye  behold 
Such  a  glittering  mass  of  gold ! 
'Gainst  the  gorgeous  radiance  float 
Darkly,  many  a  sloop  and  boat. 
While  in  each  the  figures  seem 
Like  the  shadows  of  a  dream ; 
Swift,  yet  passively,  they  glide 
As  sliders  on  a  frozen  tide. 

Sinks  the  sun**— the  sudden  night 
Falls,  yet  still  the  scene  is  bright. 
Now  the  fire-fly'a  living  spark 
Glances  through  the  foliage  dark. 
And  along  the  dusky  stream 
Myriad  lamps  mih.  ruddy  gleam 
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On  the  small  waves  float  and  quiver. 
As  if  upon  the  favored  river. 
And  to  mark  the  sacred  hour. 
Stars  had  fallen  in  a  shower. 
For  many  a  mile  is  either  shore 
Illumined  with  a  countless  store 
Of  lustres  ranged  in  glittering  rows ; 
Each  a  golden  column  throws 
To  light  the  dim  depths  of  the  tide ; 
And  the  moon  in  all  her  pride. 
Though  beauteously  her  regions  glow* 
Views  a  scene  as  fair  below*. 

Never  yet  hath  waking  vision 
Wrought  a  picture  more  EHysian ; 
Never  gifted  poet  seen 
Aught  more  radiant  and  serene ! 
Though  upon  my  native  shore 
Mid  the  hallowed  haunts  of  yore 
There  are  scenes  that  could  impart 
Dearer  pleasure  to  my  heart. 
Scenes  that  in  the  soft  light  gleam 
Of  each  unforgotten  dream, 
Yet  the  soul  were  dull  and  cold 
That  its  tribute  could  withhold 
When  Enchantment's  magic  wand 
Waves  o'er  this  romantic  land  1 
Cossipore,  Nov.  1839. 


*  This  description  has  reference  to  the  night  of  some  religions  festival. 
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THE  ATOSSA  BRIBE. 

POPS  AND  THB  DUCHESS  OF  MABLBOROUOB. 


PoPB  left  by  his  will,  the  care  of  his  manascripts,  first  to  Lord 
BoHngbroke,  and»  in  the  event  of  his  death,  to  Lord  Marchmont, 
imdonbtedly  expecting,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  that  they  would  be 
"  proud  of  the  trust  and  eager  to  extend  his  fame."  It  appears, 
however,  that  some  time  after  Pope's  death,  Dodsley  sohdted 
preference  as  the  publisher,  and  was  told  that  the  packet  of 
pi^rs  had  not  been  even  looked  at,  and  "whatever  was  the 
reason,"  adds  Johnson,  "  the  world  has  been  disappointed  of  what 
was  reserved  for  the  next  age."  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
amongst  the  manuscripts  of  Pope  there  must  have  been  many 
interesting  and  valuable  papers,  but  nothing  of  any  value  has  yet 
appeared.  Pope  gave  Bolingbroke  the  option  of  preserving  or 
destroying  the  manuscripts,  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  circum- 
stances I  am  about  to  mention,  that  he  chose  the  latter  alternative. 
They  never  got  into  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont. 
A  work  entitled  "  A  Seledum/rom  the  Pigfers  of  the  Earls  of 
Marekmoni,"  and  published  in  1831,  by  Sir  George  Rose,  contains 
two  letters  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  that  are  calculated  to  injure 
materially  the  memory  of  Pope,  if  they  are  not  very  closely  and 
candidly  considered.  They  are  on  the  subject  of  Pope's  Satire 
on  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  included  in  his  Epistle  "  On  the 
Characters  of  Women"  under  the  name  of  Atossa,  To  refresh 
the  memory  of  the  reader  I  shall  here  subjoin  it. 

But  what  are  these,  to  great  Atossa's  mind  ? 
Scarce  once  herself,  by  turns  all  womankind  I 
Vfho,  with  herself,  or  others,  from  her  birth 
Finds  alt  her  life  one  warf&re  upon  earth : 

X  2 
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Shines  in  exposing  knaves,  and  pdnldng  fools, 
Yet  is  whate'er  she  hates  and  ridicules. 
No  thought  advances,  but  her  eddying  brain 
Whisks  it  about,  and  down  it  goes  again. 
Full  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  her  trade. 
The  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made. 
From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age, 
No  passion  gratify 'd  except  her  rage. 
So  much  the  fury  still  outran  the  wit. 
The  pleasure  miss'd  her,  and  the  scandal  hit. 
Who  breaks  with  her,  provokes  revenge  from  hell. 
But  he's  a  bolder  man  who  dares  be  well. 
Her  every  turn  vrith  violence  pursued, 
Nor  more  a  storm  her  hate  than  gratitude : 
To  that  each  passion  turns,  or  soon  or  late ; 
Love,  if  it  makes  her  yield,  must  make  her  hate  : 
Superiors  ?  death !  and  equals  ?  what  a  cune ! 
But  an  inferior  not  dependent  ?  worse. 
Offend  her,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive ; 
Oblige  her,  and  she'll  hate  you  while  you  live : 
But  die,  and  shell  adore  you — then  the  bust 
And  temple  rise — ^then  fall  again  to  dust. 
Last  night  her  lord  was  all  that's  good  and  great ; 
A  knave  this  morning,  and  his  will  a  cheat. 
Strai:^ !  by  the  means  defeated  of  the  ends. 
By  spirit  robb*d  of  power,  by  warmth  of  friends. 
By  wealth  of  followers  1  without  one  distress 
Sick  of  herself,  through  very  selfishness! 
Atossa,  curs'd  veith  every  granted  prayer. 
Childless  with  all  her  children,  wants  on  heir: 
To  hdrs  unknown  descends  tli'  unguarded  store, 
Or  wanders,  heaven  directed,  to  the  poor. 

When  Pope  first  published  the  Epistle,  in  which  this  character 
now  occurs,  he  informed  the  public  in  an  advertisement,  that  it 
contained  no  character' drawn  from  the  life,  an  assertion  which 
Johnson  insinuates  Pope  did  not  wish  to  be  believed.  In  a  note  to 
the  poem  also.  Pope  stated  that  it  was  imperfect,  because  a  portion 
of  his  subject  was  vice  too  high  to  be  then  exposed.  It  is  certain 
that  the  characters  of  Atossa,  PhUomed^  and  Cloe,  the  only  ones 
which  are  supposed  to  apply  to  particular  individuals,  were  wto* 
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qaaiily  introdnced.     It  is  said  by  Warton  that  tlie  lines  on  Atossa 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  under 
the  pretence  that  they  were  intended  for  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Buckingham  ;  but  she  soon  stopped  the  person  reading  them 
to  her,  and  called  aloud,  "  I  cannot  be  so  imposed  upon ;  I  see 
plam]y  enough  for  whom  they  are  designed  ;"  and  then  violently 
abused  the  author.      It  is  added  that  her  Grace  was  afterwards 
reconciled  to  Pope,  courted  his  favor,  and  gave  him  a  thousand 
panub  to  stqtpress  the  portrait;  which  he  accepted,  "  it  is  said," 
by  the  persuasion  of  Mrs.  M.  Blount ;  and  yet  after  the  Duchess's 
death,  it  was  both  printed  and  published.     ''  This,*'  says  Warton, 
"  is  the  greatest  blemish  in  our  Poet's  moral  character,"    On  which 
Bowles,  one  of  the  later  editors  of  Pope,  exclaims :  "  A  blemish ! 
eafl  it  rather,  if  it  he  the  fact,  the  most  shameful  dereliction  of 
every  thing  that  was  manly  and  honorable."  Mr.  Roscoe,  another 
editor  of  Pope,  is  very  indignant  with  Mr.  Bowles  for  this  censure, 
though  advanced  so  hypothetically,  and  notwithstanding  a  subse- 
quent avowal  on  the  part  of  the  latter  that  he  did  not  give  credit 
to  so  "  base"  a  story.     Roscoe  supposes  that  Mr.  Bowles  must 
have  meant  it  to  be  implied  that  Pope  was  guilty  of  the  act, 
or  he  would  not  have  characterized  it  by  such  expressions ;  but 
snrely  it  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  take  this  view  of  the 
matter,  after  Mr.  Bowles  had  by  his  own  account  indignantly 
disavowed  his  having  charged  Pope  with  such  disgraceful  treachery 
and  meanness.     Bowles  was  only  surprised  at  the  comparatively 
moderate  manner  in  which  Warton  had  spoken  of  an  act  that 
without  any  personal  reference  to  Pope,  was  of  a  nature  per  se 
that  could  hardly  be  too  sternly  condemned,    Johnson,  though 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  any  thing  of  the  bribe,  thought 
the  character  of  Atossa  was  published  with  no  great  honor  to  the 
writer's  gratitude,  for  the  Poet  had  received  from  the  Duchess  a 
great  deal  of  personal  attention.     Until  this  publication  of  the 
Marchmont  Papers  the  story  of  the  thousand  pound  bribe  rested 
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entirely  on  the  anthority  of  Horace  Walpole ;  and  Roscoe,  Bowles, 
Campbell  and  others,  had  refused  to  credit  it.  The  latter  writer 
in  his  remarks  on  Pope,  in  his  "  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,'* 
observes  that  Warton,  in  relating  the  anecdote  (after  Walpole) 
adds  a  circumstance  which  contradicts  the  statement  itself.  "  The 
Duchess's  imputed  character/'  says  Campbell, "  is  said  to  have 
appeared  in  1 746,  two  years  after  Pope's  death ;  Pope  therefore 
could  not  have  himself  published  it :  and  it  is  exceedingly  impro- 
bable that  the  bribe  ever  existed."  It  is  clear  that  Pope  did  not 
publish  it,  but  in  one  of  the  two  letters,  which  we  shall  now 
subjoin.  Lord  Bolingbroke  asserts,  that  Pope  just  before  his  death 
corrected  and  prepared  it  for  the  press,  which  in  a  moral  sense 
amounts  to  much  the  same  thing : — 


«< 


VISCOUNT   BOLINOBROKB   TO    HUGH   BARL   OV   MARCHMONT*. 

''  Battersea,  Monday. 
My  dear  Lord, — ^The  arrival  of  your  servant  with  the  message  from 
Ix)Td  Stair  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  telling  you,  tiiat  I  continue  in  the 
resolution  I  mentioned  to  you  last  night,  upon  what  you  said  to  me  from 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  that  trust  and 
confidence  which  Pope  reposed  in  me,  to  give  any  one  such  of  his  papers 
as  I  think  that  no  one  should  see.  If  there  are  any  that  may  be  injurious 
to  the  late  duke  or  to  her  grace,  even  indirectly  and  covertly,  as  I  hope 
there  are  not,  they  shall  be  destroyed :  and  you  shall  be  a  witness  of  their 
destruction.  Copies  of  any  such,  I  hope  and  believe,  there  are  none 
abroad ;  and  I  hope  the  duchess  will  believe,  I  scorn  to  keep  copies  when 
I  destroy  originals.  I  was  willing  you  should  have  these  assurances  under 
the  hand  of,  my  dear  lord,  your  faithful  and  devoted  humble  servant, 

"  Bolingbroke.'' 


viscount   BOLINGBROKE  TO   HUGH   EARL  OF   MARCH  MONT. 

<<  Monday  Morning. 
"  Our  friend  Pope,  it  seems  corrected  and  prepared  for  the  press,  just 
before  his  death,  an  edition  of  the  four  Epistles  tliat  follow  the  Essay  on 

*  Hugh  Earl  of  Marchmont  came  to  his  title  about  four  years  before  Pope 
died.  He  was  honored  with  a  fine  compliineDt  in  the  poet's  beautiful  inicrip« 
tion  in  his  grotto  at  Twickenham.  He  died  1794  in  the  eighty  sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  left  no  male  issaa. 
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Man.  They  were  then  printed  off,  and  are  now  ready  for  publication.  I 
am  sorry  for  it^  because,  if  be  could  be  excused  for  writing  the  character  of 
Atossa  formerly,  there  is  no  excuse  for  his  design  of  publishing  it,  after  he 
had  received  the  favour*  (*1000/.),  you  and  I  know  ;  and  the  character  of 
Atossa  is  inserted — I  have  a  copy  of  the  book.  Warburton  has  the  pro« 
priety  of  it,  as  you  know.  Alter  it  he  cannot,  by  the  terras  of  the  will. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  suppress  the  edition  ?  or  should  her  grace's  friends  say, 
as  they  may,  from  several  strokes  in  it,  that  it  was  not  intende<l  to  be  her 
character?  and  should  she  despise  it  ?  If  you  come  over  hither,  we  may 
talk  better  than  write  on  the  subject.    Adieu,  my  Lord." 

Now  that  we  have  Walpole's  authority  supported  by  that  of 
BoUngbroke,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  subject  with 
greater  industry  and  earnestness.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  letters  of  Bolingbroke,  connected  with  the  testimony  of 
Walpde,  haye  at  all  satisfied  my  mind  of  the  guilt  of  Pope.  But 
I  was  certainly  at  first  a  little  staggered  by  them.  Much,  as  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  would  have  observed,  might  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  To  begin  then  with  the  dark  side,  I  may 
remark  that  Pope's  poetical  ambition  was  his  "  ruling  paaaion" 
and  we  may  consequently  imagine  that  the  suppression  of  one  of 
his  best  things  (for  such  is  the  character  of  Atossa,  as  a  piece 
of  sharp  and  finished  satire)  was  a  sacrifice  that  required  a 
more  than  ordinary  display  of  virtuous  resolution.  He  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  been  quite  sincere,  when  he  eloquently  ez- 
claimed^ 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe. 

Because  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Chandos 
in  the  character  of  TVmoii,  and  the  use  he  made  of  his  celebrated 
satire  upon  Addison,  which  though  written  in  anger,  was  publish- 
ed in  cool  blood  twenty  years  after !  The  celebrated  character  of 
Addison  was  so  much  admired,  and  Pope  was  so  well  pleased  with 
it  himself,  that  his  poetical  vanity  got  the  better  of  his  humanity 
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and  honor.  Atterbnry  on  his  first  perusal  of  the  Imes  was  struck 
with  their  energy  and  truth,  and,  as  Roscoe  remarks,  with  "  no 
very  christian  spirit,"  he  advised  the  Poet,  "  as  he  now  knew  where 
his  strength  lay,  not  to  suffer  it  to  remam  unemployed"  Pope  seems 
to  have  taken  the  hint  with  equal  readiness  and  success.  Roscoe, 
who  defends  Pope's  conduct  on  all  occasions,  with  the  usual  par- 
tiality of  an  Editor,  evinces  a  disposition  to  exculpate  hb  conduct 
in  the  case  of  the  satire  on  Addison  ;  but  as  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  has  rightly  observed,  however  the  Poet  might  be  excused 
for  penning  such  a  character  of  his  friend*  in  the  first  transports 
of  his  indignation,  it  reflects  no  great  honor  on  his  feelings  to 
have  kept  it  so  long  by  him,  and  then  to  publish  it  after  Addison 
was  in  his  grave,  and  to  hand  it  down  to  posterity  engrafted  into 
one  of  his  best  productions.  Roscoe  is  mistaken  in  thinking  his 
endeavour  to  prove  that  Pope  was  not  actuated  by  a  long  and 
implacable  hatred,  will  be  serviceable  to  his  cause ;  for  when  he 
notices  the  fact,  that  from  the  time  of  Addison's  first  perusal  of 
the  satire  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  always  treated  Pope  with  the 
utmost  civility,  he  makes  the  case  tell  more  strongly  against  the 
poet  for  his  want  of  generosity.  I  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that 
Pope  was  not  moved  by  any  violent  animosity  towards  the  memory 
of  Addison  when  he  published  the  verses,  but  that  his  ruling  pas* 
sion,  or  in  other  words  his  love  of  fame,  made  him  do  what  must 
have  been  in  direct  opposition  to  his  ovm  conscience  and  his 
natural  feelings.  While  Pope's  treatment  of  Addison  was  certain- 
ly a  blot  on  the  former's  moral  reputation,  it  may  be  thought  to 
afford  some  appearance  of  confirmation  to  the  assertions  of  Boling- 
broke  and  Walpole,  with  respect  to  the  satire  on  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough ;  because  the  man  who  could  permit  his  ambiticKL 
to  overcome  his  sense  of  moral  rectitude  in  one  instance  could  do 
so  in  another.  The  two  cases,  however,  are  not  exactly  parallel. 
There  is  one  important  difference.  Though  Pope  might  have 
published  an  iH-natured  satire  to  gratify  his  love  of  fame  at  tiie 
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expense  of  bis  better  feelings,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  would 
have  been  base  enough  to  take  a  bribe.  In  fact,  all  that  we  know 
of  Pope,  is  inconsistent  with  this  feature  of  the  charge  against 
him.  He  was  economical  and  "  paper-sparing"  to  be  sure,  but 
he  was  by  no  means  avaricious  of  wealth,  and  rejected  many  op« 
portnnities  of  making  money,  when  the  mode  by  which  it  was  to 
be  obtained  implied  the  shghtest  interference  with  his  personal 
independence*.  He  was  also  extremely  liberal  and  even  lavish 
in  his  pecuniary  feiyors  to  persons  in  distress,  and  by  a  judicious 
nanagement  of  his  small  means  contrived  to  do  more  good  than 
many  who  were  equally  well  disposed  and  who  had  double  his 
advantages.  On  this  point,  therefore,  the  probabilities  are  strong- 
ly against  Bolingbroke  and  Walpole.  Pope  labored  the  character 
of  Atosaa  with  extraordinary  care,  and  was  so  gratified  by  his 
success,  that  his  "  ruling  passion"  alone,  independent  of  any 
BoUer  or  more  prudent  motive,  would  have  made  him  reject  at 


*  He  twice  lefueed  a  pension t  and  Spence  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Warbur- 

loa  sad  otfaeis,  that  *'  Pope  never  Battered  any  body  for  money  in  the  whole 

coniBe  of  his  writings.    Alderman  Barber  had  a  great  inclination  to  have  a 

stroke  in  his  eoroniendation  inserted  in  some  part  of  Pope*s  writings.    He  did 

not  want  money  and  he  wanted  fame.    He  would  probably  have  given  four  or 

live  thousand  pounds  to  have  been  gratified  in  his  desire,  and  gave  Mr.  Pope  to 

nnderttand  so  much;  but  Mr.  Pope  would  never  comply  with  such  a  baseness." 

We  also  find  in  Spence'a  Anecdotes  that  "  Pope  was  offered  a  very  considerable 

sum  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  if  he  would  insert  a  good  character  of 

the  Duke,  and  he  absolutely  refused  it."     The  knowledge  of  these  offers  of 

paymeot  for  praise  might  possibly  have  suggested,  however  unreasonably,  the 

inventioD  of  the  scandal  respecting  a  supposed  offer  for  the  suppression  of  a 

satire,  and  the  Poet*s  acceptance  of  it.    Pope  had  also  in  his  lifetime  been 

accused  of  receiving  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  ungrate* 

fully  returning  the  kindness  with  a  satire  on  his  patron.    The  receipt  of  the 

money  he  indignantly  denied.    He  also  may  be  said  to  have  denied  by  anticipa* 

tioD  the  charge  now  considered  when  he  proudly  asserted  that  if  he  was  a  good 

poet,  there  was  one  thing  upon  which   he  valued  himself  and  which  was 

rare  amongst  good  poets— a  perfect  independence.    "  I  have  never/  he  said, 

*'  iattered  any  man,  nor  ever  received  anything  of  any  man  for  my  verses." 

The  old  Pnchess  of  Marlborough  herself,  who  left  many  legacies  to  her  friends, 

might  have  remembered  the  poet  in  her  will  if  he  had  treated  her  with  more 

UtoafiOB  and  respect* 
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once  the  offer  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  Buppreaa  it.  Hazlitt  8aid« 
that  Moore  ought  not  to  have  puhlished  Lalla  Rookh,  which  he 
thought  was  a  pubhc  disappointment,  for  three  thousand  pounds, 
"  for  his  fame  was  worth  more  than  that."  If  Moore's  reputatioa 
has  so  high  a  pecuniary  value.  Pope's  was  certainly  not  inferior 
even  in  that  respect,  and  he  ought  and  would  not,  have  suppress- 
ed  a  master-piece  of  satire  for  her  Grace's  bribe,  however  he  might 
have  been  influenced  by  other  considerations.  If  he  bartered  his 
poetical  fame  for  gold  he  would  not  have  taken  less  to  suppress 
than  Moore  took  to  publish.  The  former  had  quite  as  lofty  an 
opinion  of  his  own  genius  as  the  latter  can  entertain  of  his.  But  it 
is  worse  than  idle  to  talk  in  this  mercantile  manner  about  poetical 
productions,  and  I  do  not  mean,  in  alluding  to  Hazlitt's  remark,  to 
imply  any  agreement  with  his  opinion  respecting  the  merits  of 
Lalla  Rookh,  The  public  generally  were  at  least  as  much  delight- 
ed with  it  as  they  expected  to  be.  But  to  return  to  the  point  in 
question.  Considering  then  that  Pope  valued  poetical  fame  more 
than  money,  and  was  peculiarly  punctilious  on  the  score  of  his 
personal  independence,  and  remarkably  prudent  and  far-sighted  on 
most  worldly  occasions,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  even  as  a  matter  of 
mere  policy,  he  would  have  rejected  the  supposed  bribe,  and  not 
have  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  so  garrulous,  violent  and  fickle 
a  woman  as  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  Pope  must  be  brought  in  guilty  of  ingratitude  towards  her 
grace,  but  not  on  account  of  a  pecuniary  favor,  which  forms  the 
darker  feature  of  the  charge.  Perhaps  even  ingratitude  is  too 
strong  a  term  to  be  used  in  this  case,  for  the  old  lady  on  the  whole 
probably  gave  him  a  good  deal  more  annoyance  than  pleasure 
with  her  wavering  humours,  and  was  as  much  indebted  to  Pope  aa 
Pope  was  to  her.  But  even  if  we  must  eventually  admit  that  the 
Poet's  conduct  was  not  wholly  irreproachable,  it  may  be  easily 
shown  that  his  accusers  have  not  proved  him  to  be  so  truly  corrupt 
and  contemptible  as  their  stories  would  imply*  On  a  hasty  ponsal 
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of  the  letters  of  Bolingbroke  (who  was  described  by  the  poet  him* 
self  as  his  "  Guide,  Philosopher  and  Friend")  I  confess,  I  was 
not  a  little  startled.  I  began  to  think  Horace  Walpole  might  be 
right  after  all,  and  Campbell,  Roscoe  and  Bowles  in  a  pleasing 
error.  For  a  moment  the  case  seemed  decided.  On  a  second  con- 
sideration, however,  I  feel  by  no  means  disposed  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  testimony  of  Bolingbroke,  thongh  coincident 
with  that  of  Walpole.  I  shall  explain  some  of  those  particulars 
which  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  advanced,  make  me 
question  the  veracity  of  these  two  writers.  In  the  first  place  then 
they  were  neither  of  them  disinterested  witnesses.  On  the  con* 
trary,  Bolingbroke  was  actuated  by  what  Johnson  emphatically 
calls  his  "  thirst  of  vengeance,"  and  Horace  Walpole  was  jealous 
of  every  author  in  existence,  and  was  never  on  very  cordial  terms 
with  Pope,  though  some  little  compliments  may  have  passed 
between  them.  It  was  Walpole'*',  who  said  of  Addison  that  "  he 
died  dnmk ;"  and  for  the  pleasure  of  saying  something  new  and 


*  In  the  letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  published  by  Lord 
Dover  in  1833,  Walpole  tells  his  correspondent  that  Pope  had  suppressed  in  his 
edition  of  the  Patriot  King,  a  panegyric  on  Lord  Lyttleton ;  and  that  he  gives 
tkislacC  on  the  aathority  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Lyttleton,  "the  latter 
tf  whom  went  to  Bolingbroke  to  aik  hoto  he  had  forfeited  his  good  opinion"  To 
show  what  WalpoIe*s  spiteful  tittle-tattle  is  worth,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  a 
letter  of  Bolingbroke's  to  Hugh  Earl  of  Marchmont  in  the  Marchmont  Papers, 
wherein  he  clearly  states  that  the  panegyric  on  Lyttleton  was  omitted,  at  that 
nobleman's  own  request.  Bolingbroke's  words  are : — The  publication  you  men« 
tion"  (the  Patriot  King)  "  has  brought  no  trouble  upon  me,  though  it  has  given 
occasion  to  many  libels  against  me.  They  are  of  the  lowest  form,  and  seem  to  be 
held  in  the  contempt  they  deserve.  There  I  leave  them,  nor  suffer  a  nest  of 
hornets  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  my  retreat.  If  these  letters  of  mine  come  to  your 
hands,  your  Lordship  will  find  that  I  have  left  out  all  that  was  said  of  our  friend 
Lyttleton  in  one  of  them.  He  dttired  it  might  be  to,  and  I  had  the  doable  morti- 
fication of  concealing  the  good  I  had  said  of  one  friend  and  of  revealing  the  tur- 
pitude of  another."  Lord  Dover  in  a  note  to  one  of  Walpole's  letters  asserts 
very  erroneously,  that  Bolingbroke  discovered  what  Pope  had  done  during  his 
(Pope's)  life  time,  and  never  forgave  him  for  it.  Bolingbroke  might  have  known 
it  before  Pope's  death,  but  if  so  we  may  conclude  that  he  had  no  objection  to  it 
then,  as  he  was  not  the  man  to  smother  his  paMioas* 

T  2 
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surprising,  and  the  gratification  of  his  literary  envy,  he  was  not 
very  scrupulous  in  adhering  to  the  truth,  when  retailing  his  anec* 
dotes  of  men  of  letters.     The  world  would  never  have  believed 
the  story  of  the  Atossa  bribe  on  his  authority  alone,  and  even 
Bolingbroke's  support  will  not  save  it  from  the  eventual  incredu* 
lity  of  mankind.     It  would  have  been  as  well,  however,  if  the 
£ditor  of  the  Marchmont  Papers  had  been  discreet  enough  to 
omit  the  two  letters,  for  they  will  leave  a  stain  somewhere,  and 
if  we  save  Pope,  Bolingbroke  must  be  sacrificed.    Lord  Doling- 
broke  was  during  the  life  of  the  Poet,  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  affectionate  friends,  and  he  wept  over  him  in  his  helpless 
state  of  decay,  with  a  passion  almost  feminine.     It  is,  indeed, 
melancholy  to  reflect  upon  what  trivial  chances  the  warmest 
human  friendship  may  be  wrecked,  and  how  suddenly  its  flame 
may  be  extinguished.     Pope  was  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave  before 
the  man  who  had  loved  and  mourned  him  like  a  brother,  became 
inspired  with  an  implacable  hatred,  and  endeavoured  to  blast  hb 
memory  with  the  malice  of  a  demon.     It  appears,  that  on  disco- 
vering that  Pope  had  left  his  printed  works  to  Warburton,  whom 
Bolingbroke  hated  almost  to  madness,  the  latter  was  so  stung 
with  anger  and  jealousy,  that  he  experienced  a  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling,  and  thought  only  how  he  might  revenge  himself  on 
the  dead  poet,  as  well  as  the  living  Churchman.     Warburton  bad 
gdned  the  affections  of  Pope  by  his  subtle  defence  of  The  Essay 
on  Man,  and  the  poet's  orthodoxy,  which  was  more  than  ques- 
tioned on   account   of  the  arguments   and  illustrations   which 
Bolingbroke  had  insidiously  contrived  should  be  introduced  into 
the  poem.     The  theologian,  though  he  defended  the  poem  in 
public,  seems  to  have  opened  the  poet's  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the 
philosophy  into  which  Bolingbroke  had  inveigled  him,  and  Pope 
made  several  subsequent  alterations  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Warburton.    This  was  of  course  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
philosophical  Lord,  and  the  theologian  added  fuel  to  his  passion^ 
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by  toflking  various  manuscript  strictures  of  a  very  free  and 
ungentle  nature,  on  a  copy  of  Bolingbroke's  "  Letters  on  the 
Study  and  Use  of  History."  These  strictures  Pope  shewed  to 
Bolingbroke,  who  received  them,  it  is  said,  with  irrepressible 
indignation.  Pope,  however,  passionately  loved  Bolingbroke  to 
the  last^,  and  must  have  little  expected,  that  his  leaving  him  only 
his  MSS.,  and  assigning  his  printed  works  to  Warburton,  as  his 
Editor,  would  have  kindled  such  fierce  and  unrelenting  anger,  and 
stirred  up  such  deadly  strife.  To  give  some  reasonable  colour  to 
his  enmity  towards  his  deceased  friend,  Bolingbroke  pretended 
to  be  enraged  at  a  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  Pope.  The 
circumstances  attending  this  transaction,  were  as  follows : 

Lord  Bolingbroke's  political  tract  of  The  Patriot  King  had  been 
pot  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  that  he  might  procure  the  impression 
of  a  few  copies,  to  be  distributed  amongst  his  Lordship's  friends ; 
whidi  was  accordingly  done ;  but  after  the  death  of  Pope,  it 
appeared,  that  a  much  greater  number  (amounting  it  is  said,  to 
1,500)  had  been  taken  off  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 
vho  after  Pope's  death  delivered  them  up  to  his   Lordship. 


*  Pope,  indeed,  idolized  him  :  when  in  company  with  him,  he  ap])eared  with 
all  the  deference  and  submission  of  an  affectionate  scholar.  He  used  to  speak 
of  bim  as  a  heing  of  a  superior  order,  that  had  condescended  to  visit  this  lower 
world ;  in  particular,  when  the  last  comet  appeared,  and  approached  near  the 
earth,  be  told  some  ^2  his  acquaintance,  it  was  sent  only  to  convey  Lord 
BoCngforoke  bomb  aoais  ;  just  as  a  stage-coach  stops  at  your  door  to  take  up  a 
panenger.  A  graceful  person,  a  flow  of  nervous  eloquence,  a  vivid  imagination, 
were  the  lot  of  this  accomplished  nobleman  ;  but  his  ambitious  views  being 
frostrated  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  his  disappointments  embittered  his  temper, 
and  lie  seems  to  have  been  disgusted  with  all  religions,  and  all  govemmentst  I 
have  been  informed  from  an  eye-witness  of  one  of  his  last  interviews  with  Pope, 
who  was  thea  given  over  by  the  physicians,  that  Bolingbroke,  standing  behind 
Pope's  chair,  looked  earnestly  down  upon  him,  and  repeated  several  times,  in- 
temtpted  with  sobs,  '*  O,  great  God,  what  is  man  I  I  never  knew  a  person  that 
had  BO  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends,  or  a  warmer  benevolence  for  all 
maakiDd."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Bolingbroke  profited  by  those  remarkable 
wonis  that  Pope  spoke  in  his  last  illness  to  the  same  g-entleman  who  communi- 
cated the  foregoing  anecdote ;  "  I  am  so  certain  of  the  soul's  being  immortal, 
that  I  seem  even  to  feel  it  withm  me,  as  it  were  by  intaition.'*— frArfoa. 
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Bolingbroke  affected  to  be  outrageously  indignant  at  this  "  breach 
of  trust/'  and  employed  Mallet»  a  mean  and  unprincipled  scrib- 
bler of  all  work,  to  exaggerate  and  mis-represent  the  facts^  and 
to  hold  up  Pope  to  the  execration  of  the  world*.  It  was 
absurdly  insinuated,  that  it  was  Pope's  intention,  had  he  sur- 
vived Bolingbroke,  to  have  sold  the  book  on  his  own  account,  and 
at  a  large  price.  Pope,  as  D'Israeli  observes,  must  have  been  a 
miserable  calculator  of  survivorships,  if  he  had  built  his  hopes  of 
profit,  on. such  a  foundation  as  thisf.  Warburton,  "  whose  heart," 
Johnson  says,  "  was  yet  warm  with  his  legacy,  and  tender  by  the 
recent  separation,"  apologised  for  Pope.  His  conduct  was  attri- 
buted to  a  desire  of  perpetuating  the  esteemed  work  of  a  friend, 
who  might  have  capriciously  destroyed  it.  The  poet,  it  was 
said,  could  have  no  selfish  motive ;  he  could  not  gratify  his  vanity 
by  publishing  it  as  his  own,  nor  his  avarice  by  its  sale,  which 
could  never  have  taken  place  before  the  death  of  its  author,  a 
circumstance,  as  was  just  intimated,  not  likely  to  occur  during 
Pope's  hfetime.  The  last  Earl  of  Marchmont's  account  of  this 
matter,  as  given  to  the  honourable  George  RoseJ,  makes  it  still 
more  improbable  that  Pope  should  have  been  actuated  by  any 
unworthy  motive.  This  account  was  published  by  Mr.  A.  Chal- 
mers in  the  Biogpraphical  Dictionary.  According  to  this  state- 
ment, it  appears,  that  some  copies  of  The  Patriot  King,  were 


*  Mallet  (who  is  but  the  mouthpiece  of  his  patron)  objects  that  '*  scraps  and 
fragments  of  these  papers  had  been  employed  to  swell  a  monthly  Magazine." 
But  is  it  likely  that  Pope  would  send  parts  of  the  work  to  a  Magazine,  and  yet 
expect  that  they  could  be  so  used  without  a  chance  of  the  circumstance  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  Bolingbroke  ?  If  he  did  send  fragments  of  the  work  to  a 
Magazine,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  thought  himself  justified  in  so  dotnf .  It 
was  not  a  secret  act,  and  no  one  pretends  that  it  was  his  object  to  provoke  the 
hostility  of  Bolingbroke. 

t  Pope's  death  was  a  very  slow  one,  and  fully  expected  by  himself.  Had  be 
been  conscious  of  any  impropriety  with  respect  to  the  printing  of  The  Patriot 
King,  he  might  very  easily  and  secretly  have  destroyed  the  entire  impresaioa. 

t  The  hther  of  the  £ditor  of  the  Marchmont  Papers. 
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printed  and  distributed  with  Bolingbroke's  knowledge,  to  Lord 
Combory,  Lord  Marchmont,  Sir W.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Lyttleton,  and 
Tarioos  gentlemen  of  respectability.  A  copy  was  given  by  Pope 
to  Mr.  Allen«  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath ;  and  be  was  so  captivated 
with  it,  that  he  pressed  Pope  to  allow  him  to  print  an  edition  at 
his  own  expense,  using  such  caution  as  should  effectually  pre- 
vent a  single  copy  getting  into  the  possession  of  any  one,  before 
the  anthor's  consent  shotdd  be  obtained.  Under  a  solemn  en* 
gagement  to  this  effect.  Pope  reluctantly  consented.  The  edition 
was  packed  up  and  deposited  in  a  warehouse,  of  which  Pope  kept 
the  key*.     Now  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  book,  calculated  to 

*  Mr.  Rose's  report  of  Lord  Marchmont's  statement  includes  the  following 
additiooal  details : — "  On  the  circumstance  being  made  known  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  was  then  a  guest  in  his  own  house  at  Battersea  with  Lord  March-* 
moot,  to  whom  he  had  lent  it  for  two  or  three  years,  his  lordship  was  in  great 
indignation,  to  appease  which  Lord  Marchmont  sent  Mr.  Grevenkop  (a  Ger- 
nan  gentleman  who  had  travelled  with  him,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  house- 
hold of  Lord  Chesterfield,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland)  to  bring  out  the 
whole  edition,  of  which  a  bonfire  was  immediately  made  on  the  terrace  of  Bat- 
tersea."  It  cannot  be  collected  from  the  foregoing  statement  whether  the  dis« 
corery  alluded  to  occurred  before  or  after  the  death  of  Pope,  and  it  b  certain 
that  it  is  not  consistent  with  Mallet's  account,  which  was  drawn  up,  it  is  supposed, 
under  Bolingbroke's  superintendence.  It  is  contradicted  still  more  positively  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke  himself  in  a  letter  (in  the  Marchmont  Papers)  addressed  to 
Lord  Marchmont.    The  letter  commences  as  follows. 

"  Battirtea,  Oct.  22,  1774. 

"  My  dear  Lord,— Since  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  receiving  from  Mr. 
Wright  the  edition  of  that  paper,  which  our  late  friend  caused  so  treacherously 
to  be  made ;  and  since  I  mean  to  have  it  only  to  destroy  it,  the  bringing  it 
hither  would  be  useless.  Be  so  good  therefore  as  to  see  it  burned  at  your  house, 
to  help  to  dry  which  is  the  best  use  it  can  be  put  to.  If  your  Lordship  pleases 
to  speak  earnestly  to  Wright  of  the  necessity  that  no  copy  be  left,  and  of  your 
desire  and  mine,  that  he  would  be  attentive  to  discover  whether  any  be  left,  and 
to  give  notices  of  any  the  least  apprehension  of  a  publication  by  that  means,  you 
will  oblige  me  extremely." 

From  this  letter  it  would  seem  that  Lord  Marchmont  was  not  under  the  same 
roof  with  Bolingbroke  at  the  time  alluded  to,  and  that  the  book  was  not  burnt  at 
Battersea  nor  any  where  else  until  after  the  death  of  Pope,  which  occurred  on 
the  30th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  or  nearly  five  months  previous  to  the  date  of 
Bolingbroke's  letter.  Sir  George  Rose,  however,  I  suppose  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Marchmont's  statement,  though  be  does  not  say  so,  asserts  in  a  note  that 
notwithstaiiding  what  is  said  in  the  above  letter  the  book  was  burnt  at  Battersea. 
This  is  very  unlikely. 
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injure  Bolingbroke  in  any  way«  by  its  publication,  which  he  only 
objected  to  because  it  had  not  received  his  last  corrections,  and 
there  is  no  conceivable  bad  motive  by  which  Pope  could  have 
been  actuated,  it  is  clear  that  the  vindictive  rage  of  his  Lordship 
was  excited  by  another  cause,  and  that  cause  was  Pope's  prefer* 
ence  of  Warburton  as  the  Editor  of  his  works*.  Mrs.  Bloont 
warmly  assured  Mr.  Spence,  that  "  she  could  take  her  oath,  that 
The  Patriot  King  was  printed  by  Pope,  out  of  his  excessive  esteem 
for  the  writer  and  his  abilities,"  which,  as  Roscoe  remarks,  is  the 
only  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  the  transaction.  Now 
when  we  find  that  Bolingbroke's  furious  passion  made  him  con* 
descend  to  connect  himself  with  such  a  personage  as  Mallet, 
of  whom  Johnson  tells  us  it  had  been  said  that  "he  was  the 
only  Scotchman  that  Scotchmen  did  not  commend,"  and  who 
was  "  ready  for  any  dirty  job  ;*'  when  we  trace  the  unrelent- 
ing acrimony  with  which,  in  conjunction  with  this  ready  hire- 
ling, he  endeavoured  to  blast  the  memory  of  his  old  friend ;  let 
it  be  put  to  any  candid  and  considerate  reader,  whether  it  ia 
not  more  likely,  that  Bolingbroke  coined  or  rather  confirmed  a 
malignant  falsehood,  than  that  Pope  was  guilty  of  the  corruption 
imputed  to  him.    It  is  true,  that  at  first  sight,  there  is  something 


Sir  George  Rose  has  a  very  violent  note  to  the  second  of  the  two  letters  I 
have  already  quoted,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  use  language  respecting  Pope  that 
would  have  been  worthy  of  Mallet  himself.  He  calls  him  crooked'tninded — takes 
it  for  granted  that  he  is  guilty  of  all  that  he  is  charged  with,  and  describes  bii 
treatment  of  the  Duchess  as  an  act  of  singular  baseness  and  malignity.  No  al- 
lusion is  made  by  the  Editor  to  his  father's  repetition  of  the  late  Lord  March- 
mont's  statement,  which  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  he  had  not  seen. 

*  D*Israeli  accounts  for  Bolingbroke's  rage  in  the  same  manner.  RufT- 
head,  however,  in  his  Life  of  Pope,  attributes  it  entirely  to  the  hostile  criticism 
of  Warburton  already  noticed,  and  asserts  that  though  Bolingbroke  continued 
after  that  circumsUnce  to  caress  Pope,  he  entertained  for  him  a  secret  hatred 
on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Warburton.  But  this  is  not  credible,  for 
whatever  were  Bolingbroke's  faults  he  cannot  fairly  be  suspected  of  such  mean 
and  cold-blooded  hypocrisy.  He  might  have  cloaked  the  real  cause  of  hi* 
anger,  but  he  was  not  such  a  consummate  hypocrite  as  to  shed  tean  of  apparent 
tenderness  over  the  man  he  hated. 
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against  tliis  view  of  the  matter  in  the  circnxnstance  of  his  Lord- 
ship's making  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont's  know- 
ledge of  the  bribe ;  bat  it  most  be  remembered  that  we  have  not 
the  Earl's  reply  before  us,  and  that  it  is  possible  he  might  have 
denied  the  possession  of  the  imputed  knowledge,  or  that  at  all 
events,  he  might  only  have  heard  of  it  as  a  rumour  ndsed  by 
some  of  Pope's  numerous  enemies,  and  Bolingbroke,  to  serve  his 
own  purpose,  alluded  to  it  as  an  indisputable  fact  with  which  they 
were  mutually  acquainted.  Perhaps  Bolingbroke  himself  was  the 
first  who  communicated  it  to  the  Earl.  The  public  ought  not  to 
give  too  hasty  and  ready  a  credence  to  the  assertions  of  so  inter- 
ested a  witness  as  Lord  Bolingbroke,  against  one,  who,  whether 
as  a  man  or  a  poet,  is  entitled  to  our  admiration ;  for  his  actions 
were  generally  of  an  amiable  and  honorable  character,  and  his 
works  will  delight  and  instruct  mankind,  as  long  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written  shall  endure*. 


STANZAS  TO  A  FEMALE  FRIEND. 

I. 
Faib  Lady,  as  though  friendship's  chain  seem  broken 
It  holds,  with  wonted  force,  this  faithful  heart, 
I  fain  reserve's  delusive  veil  would  part. 
And  learn  if  haply  yet  some  lingering  token 
Of  old  regard  and  tenderness  supprest 
Remaineth  lurking  in  thy  gentle  breast. 


*  Mn.  TbomsoD  in  her  "  Memoin  of  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough,"  lately 
paUUbed  ( 1839),  makes  no  allusion  to  the  Marchmont  Papers,  and  merely 
repeau,  after  Walpole  and  Warton,  the  old  story  of  the  bribe. 
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II. 

Fate  with  no  heavier  blow  nor  keener  sting 
May  crush  or  goad  ns,  when  the  genial  power 
Of  friendship  fails,  and  trifles  of  an  hour 
Rend  each  dear  link  that  from  our  early  spring 
Held  us  in  pleasant  thrall.     The  cup  of  life 
Bears  naught  so  bitter  as  the  drops  of  strife  ! 

in. 
Alas !  I  may  not  meet  thee  in  the  crowd. 
Unmoved — for  in  thy  sweet,  familiar  face 
The  hallowed  past  hath  left  a  startling  trace : — 
At  once,  with  sudden  impulse,  fond  and  proud 
My  bosom  heaves — unconsciously  my  feet 
Approach  thee — and  my  Ups  thy  name  repeat ! 

IV. 

But  oh !  the  deadly  pang,  the  freezing  chill. 
When  by  the  calm  gaze  of  that  altered  eye 
The  spell  is  broken  !  Lady,  if  the  sigh 
That  meets  thine  ear  could  say  what  feelings  thrill 
This  troubled  breast,  or  what  my  sad  looks  meant, 
Methinks  e'en  thy  stem  coldness  might  relent. 

V. 

I  cannot  think  that  all  our  mutual  dreams 

Were  false  as  twilight  shadows,  nor  believe 

Thine  heart  could  change,  or  words  like  thine  deceive  ; 

And  still,  as  travellers  for  the  sun's  bright  beams 

XJp-gaze  in  hope,  though  clouds  may  lour  awhile, 

I  wait  and  watch  for  thy  returning  smile. 
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THE  DAY  OF  LIFE. 

I. 

Oh  !  blue  were  the  moontainB, 
And  gorgeous  the  trees. 
And  stainless  the  fountains. 
And  pleasant  the  breeze ; 
A  glory  adorning 
The  wanderer's  way. 
In  Life's  sunny  morning. 
When  young  Hope  was  gay ! 

II. 

The  blue  hills  are  shrouded. 
The  grpves  are  o'ercast. 
The  bright  streams  are  clouded. 
The  breeze  is  a  blast ; 
The  light  hath  departed 
The  duU  noon  of  Life, 
And  Hope,  timid-hearted. 
Hath  fled  from  the  strife  ! 

III. 
In  fear  and  in  sadness. 
Poor  sports  of  the  storm, 
"Whose  shadow  and  madness 
Enshroud  and  deform ; 
Ere  Life's  day  is  closing 
How  fondly  we  crave 
The  dreamless  reposing — 
The  calm  of  the  grave, 
z  2 
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STANZAS. 

I. 

Oh  !  visit  not 

My  couch  of  dreamless  sleep. 

When  even  thou  shalt  be  forgot 

B7  this  so  faithful  breast ; 

But  let  the  stranger  watch  my  silent  tett 

With  eyes  that  will  not  weep ! 

n. 
Oh !  come  not.  Maid  ! 
I  crave  no  sigh  from  thee. 
E'en  when  my  mouldering  frame  is  laid 
Within  the  cold  dull  grave ; 
For  the  yew  shall  moan,  and  the  night- wind  rave, 
A  fitting  dirge  for  me ! 

III. 
Oh !  weep  not.  Love ! 
While  grief  were  agony,^ 
Wait  'till  the  balm  of  time  remove 
The  fever  of  the  brain. 

And  dear,  though  mournful  dreams  alone  remun 
Of  me  and  misery ! 

IV. 

Oh  !  then,  fur  Maid ! 

By  twilight  linger  near 

The  rustling  trees  whose  green  boughs  shade 

My  lonely  place  of  rest ; 

And  hallow  thou  the  turf  that  wraps  my  breast 

With  pity's  purest  tear  I 
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BIRTH-DAY  STANZAS  TO  MY  CHILD. 

I. 
Mr  spirit  rerela  deep  in  dreams  to-day ; 

I  dimly  recognize  the  scenes  aromid ; 
For  though  thy  fairy  form  is  far  away. 

And  still  thy  father  treads  this  foreign  ground. 
He  sees  thee  in  thy  native  fields  at  play. 

And  hears  thy  light  laugh's  sweet  familiar  sound 
Merry  and  musical  as  hirds  in  May  ! 

II. 

This  is  thy  natal  mom — a  date  how  dear ! 

How  many  tender  memories  mark  the  time ! 
How  oft  thy  prattle  charmed  a  parent's  ear. 

And  soothed  his  soul  in  this  ungenial  dime  ! 
How  oft,  when  impious  discontent  was  near. 

Thy  sinless  smile  hath  kindled  hopes  suhlime. 
And  made  the  gloom  of  exile  seem  less  drear ! 

III. 
Though  now  in  weary  loneliness  I  learn 

What  countless  miseries  broken  ties  may     In^. 
Though  vainly  to  deserted  rooms  I  turn 

For  one  domestic  charm,  I  will  not       g 
A  shade  upon  this  hour,  nor  idly  ye. 

For  (dcasures  passed  on  Time's  U      ioid  wing  ; 
Nor  pine  at  Fate's  decrees,  howeFt."*  *.  -^a* 
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IV. 

Dear  Child  !  to  thee  devoted  is  the  day. 

Thy  brethren,  (gentle  twins,)  and  she  who  bears 

A  mother's  sacred  name,  are  proud  and  gay  ; 
The  small  white  English  cottage  sweetly  wears 

A  festal  look,  while  friends  and  kindred  pay 
Their  tribute-praise,  foretel  thy  future  years. 

And  paint  the  brightness  of  thine  onward  way. 

V. 

And  when  the  cheerful  feast  is  nearly  o'er. 

The  wine-cup  shall  be  filled,  and  thy  dear  name 

Be  fondly  pledged  each  elder  guest's  before. 
Regardful  of  the  time ;  a  pleasing  shame 

Shall  flush  thy  cheek ;  and  then  the  brilliant  store 
Of  Birth-day  gifts  shall  childhood's  dreams  inflame. 

While  aged  hearts  remember  days  of  yore. 

VI. 

And  yet,  'mid  all  this  mirthfulness  and  pride. 
The  sudden  tears  shall  dim  thy  mother's  eye. 

And  thou,  sweet  boy,  shalt  sadly  cast  aside 
Thy  glittering  gauds,  and  stand  in  silence  by. 

While  prayers  are  breathed  for  him  by  fate  denied 
On  England's  happy  shores  to  live  or  die. 

Or  cross  again  the  severing  waters  wide. 

VII. 

But  this  blest  day  no  cares  shall  shade  my  heart. 
Save  such  as  pass  like  clouds  o'er  summer  skies ; 

As  once  thy  presence  bade  despair  depart, 
S«   Tiow  before  thy  memory  sorrow  flies ; 

AnH     foo&^  momently  around  me  start 

\h  ..r  fori     of  home,  that  wake  a  sweet  suiprise^ 

1  ''-<*  \isioii-     ised  by  some  enchanter's  art! 
Cakv't",  Oct.  L     .831. 
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ON  PHYSIOGNOMY. 


The  Imeaments  of  the  body  will  discover  those  natural  inclinations  of  the 
nind  which  dissimttlation  will  conceal  or  discipline  will  suppress. 

Lord  Bacon, 
I  knew  bj  his  face  there  was  something  in  him.  ^ 

Shakespeare, 
I  am  so  apt  to  frame  a  notion  of  every  man's  humour  or  circumstances  by  his 
looks,  that  I  have  sometimes  employed  myself  from  Charing -cross  to  the  Royal 
Eicbange  in  drawing  the  characters  of  those  who  have  passed  by  me.  When 
I  see  a  man  with  a  sour  rivelled  face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife  :  and 
when  I  meet  with  an  open  ingenuous  countenance,  think  on  the  happiness  of 
kis  friends,  his  family  and  relations. 

Addison, 


Pbtsioonomt  is  a  science  which  moBt  people  smile  at,  and 
which  all  practise.  It  is  more  easily  ridiculed  than  abandoned. 
The  old  and  the  young,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  shrewd  and 
the  simple,  the  suspicious  and  the  confiding,  all  trust  more  or 
less,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  the  internal  spirit.  The  philosophical  testimonies  in  favor  of 
this  science  are  sufficiently  respectable  both  in  character  and 
omnber.  In  the  olden  time  the  sages  of  Egypt  and  of  India  cul- 
tivated it  with  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  from 
those  countries  that  Pythagoras  introduced  it  into  Greece. 

Aristotle  treated  largely  of  the  Physiognomy,  not  only  of  man« 
bat  of  the  brute  creation.  After  his  time  many  Greek  authors 
wrote  treatises  upon  the  subject,  of  which  a  coUection  was  formed 
and  published  in  1780.  like  Medicine  and  Astrology  it  was  for 
a  long  time  associated  with  divination,  and  they  who  followed  it 
as  a  profession  did  not  confine  their  scrutiny  to  the  mental  charac- 
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ter  of  the  countenance,  but  endeavoured  to  trace  in  its  lineaments 
the  destiny  of  the  individual,  as  the  fortune-teller  of  the  present 
day  peruses  the  lines  of  the  hand.  It  subsequently  fell  into  a 
temporary  disrepute. 

It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  science  was  revived.     Several  treatises  on  the  subject  were 
then  published,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  by  able  and 
learned  men ;  but  Lavater  was  the  first  writer  of  eminence  in 
modem  times  who  made  it  fashionable  and  popular.      His  work 
on  the  subject  was  got  up  in  so  splendid  a  style  and  with  such 
numerous  illustrative  engravings,  and  the  author  himself  was  so 
much  esteemed  for  his  many  personal  virtues,  that  though  he 
was  opposed  by  a  few  of  the  critics  of  the  day  he  speedily  obtain- 
ed a  large  body  of  disciples,  and  his  writings  were  translated  into 
various  languages.     A  man  more  truly  pious,  or  more  candid  and 
benevolent,  the  world  has  rarely  known.     His  character  wotdd 
suffer  nothing  by  a  comparison  even  with  that  of  Fenelon,  whom 
he  in  many  respects  resembled.     He  was  not  a  profound  philoso- 
pher, but  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius  no  one  can  have  a  mo« 
ment's  doubt  who  has  read  his  celebrated  work  on  Physiognomy, 
and  the  autobiographical  notices  of  his  early  life.     It  is  true  that 
the  former  is  often  much  too  fanciful.     It  is  also  too  verbose  and 
desultory,  and  abounds  in  useless  repetitions.     These  defects 
must  be  at  once  admitted ;  but  they  are  redeemed  by  so  many 
acute  and  ingenious  observations,  by  so  many  noble  sentiments, 
and  by  such  a  pervading  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  rdigion,  that 
the  author's  enthusiasm  is  almost  irresistibly  contagious.   Though 
his  ardour  in  the  illustration  of  his  fiavorite  science  beguiles  him 
occasionally  into  very  untenable  positions,  and  leads  him  to  speak 
somewhat  too  decidedly  upon  points  that  are  purely  speculative, 
his  frank  acknowledgments  of  error,  and  the  curious  avowal, 
more  than  once  repeated,  that  he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the 
subject  notwithstanding  his  long  study  and  experience^  disarm  the 
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anger  of  the  reader,  and  prepare  him  to  make  a  liberal  allowance 
for  every  imperfection. 

Lavater  introduced  the  study  of  osseal  physiognomy.  AU 
preceding  authors  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  a  consideration 
of  what  has  been  called  pathognomy,  which  includes  only  those 
moveable  or  accidental  or  transient  appearances  in  the  muscles  or 
soft  parts  of  the  human  face  which  betray  the  vicissitudes  of  feel- 
ing and  of  thought,  while  they  neglected  those  permanent  out- 
lines which  indicate  the  general  and  fixed  character  of  the  heart 
and  mind.  He  was  not  only  a  physiognomist  in  the  ordinary  and 
limited  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  much  of  a  craniologist  as  Gall  or 
Spurzheim,  though  he  did  not  pretend  to  the  same  degree  of 
preternatural  knowledge  ;  nor  attempt,  as  they  did,  to  divide  the 
mind  into  distinct  and  opposite  faculties,  and  assign  them  their 
several  little  bumps  or  cells. 

Lavater  advises  the  student  to  place  a  collection  of  sculls  or 
casts  of  headsL  of  celebrated  or  well  known  persons  in  one  hori- 
zontal row.  After  comparing  these  scuUs  or  casts  carefully  with 
each  other,  and  each  with  the  intellectual  or  moral  character  of 
the  individual,  the  student  may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  external  conformation  of  unknown  persons.  He  who  after 
comparing  the  heads  of  men  of  various  degrees  of  mental  power 
can  remain  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
icalls  of  the  highest  and  lowest  order  of  intellect,  or  in  other 
words  that  mind  leaves  no  fixed  and  legible  traces  upon  matter, 
whether  bone  or  flesh,  must  have  a  cranium  of  his  own  that 
would  be  a  puzzle  to  the  phrenologist,  were  it  to  indicate  any 
portion  of  intelligence  beyond  the  merest  instinct.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  instance  in  the  whole  history  of  human  greatness  of  a  man 
of  magnificent  genius  with  a  head,  of  which  the  frontal  portion 
was  at  once  both  low  and  narrow.  We  occasionally  indeed 
meet  with  persons  of  considerable  capacity  whose  foreheads  may 
exhibit  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  defects ;  but  never 
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both:  and  the  defect  is  invariably  redeemed  by  the  opposite 
advantage  of  height  or  breadth.  But  though  genius  refuses  to 
reside  in  a  forehead  at  once  both  low  and  narrow,  it  is  not  every 
high  or  broad  one  that  is  honored  by  its  presence.  A  large  fore- 
head is  not  always  intellectual.  Its  peculiarity  of  shape  and  in- 
clination is  of  great  importance.  If  it  either  falls  too  far  back 
from  the  face  or  too  much  overhangs  it»  though  in  other  respects 
of  fair  proportion,  it  is  indicative  of  mental  imbecility,  and  ap- 
proaches too  nearly  in  character  to  the  heads  of  animals.  The 
old  Grecian  artists  had  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  unintellec- 
tual  aspect  of  a  violently  retreating  forehead,  that  in  their  anxiety 
to  avoid  it  in  their  ideal  portraits  they  almost  ran  into  the  op- 
posite extreme ;  and  though  they  never  allowed  it  to  bulge  out 
and  overhang  the  lower  features,  they  made  it  nearly  perpendi- 
cular, which  in  the  living  subject  denotes  dulness  and  incapacity. 
The  forehead  of  an  idiot  generally  either  hangs  clumsily,  like  a 
projecting  rock,  over  a  wild  and  dreary  face,  or  falls  directly  back, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  amongst  those  who  deny  the 
truth  of  Physiognomy,  a  man  of  much  acuteness  or  reflection. 
The  few  reasonable  persons  who  are  met  with  in  the  ranks  of  its 
opponents  are  generally  influenced  more  by  a  mistrust  of  their 
own  physiognomical  discernment,  or  an  apprehension  of  the  mis- 
chief and  injustice  which  follow  erroneous  judgments,  than  by 
any  serious  conviction  that  the  mind  is  not  generally  stamped 
upon  the  features.  To  those  who  object  to  the  science  on  the 
ground  of  its  uncertainty,  as  regards  human  skill,  there  are  two 
answers.  In  the  first  place  truth  itself  is  not  to  be  rejected  or 
denied,  because  its  followers  are  occasionally  at  fault :  and  in  the 
second,  let  us  reason  as  cautiously  and  as  coldly  as  we  may,  we 
can  never  wholly  resist  the  impressions  which  we  receive  from 
the  perusal  of  a  human  face. 

There  is  no  science,  however  useful  or  important,  the  professors 
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4>f  which  have  not  fallen  into  egregious  errors.  It  is  not  lese 
nnreasonable  to  reject  Physiognomy  because  the  physiognomist  is 
occasionally  mistaken,  than  it  would  be  to  reject  theology,  medi- 
cine, and  even  mathematics  on  similar  grounds.  The  teachers 
and  students  are  alike  liable  to  error  in  them  all.  Science  is  fixed, 
but  man  is  fallible.  Lavater  acknowledges  his  repeated  blunders, 
without  supposing  that  hb  own  mistakes  form  an  argument 
against  the  truth  of  his  fayorite  science ;  but  Grail  and  Spurzheim 
seem  to  think  themselves  as  infaUible  as  the  Pope,  and  have  so 
completely  identified  themselves  with  the  science  which  they  teach, 
that  to  confess  an  error,  however  slight,  in  their  minutest  details 
or  their  wildest  speculations,  would  be  tantamount  to  an  admission 
that  all  the  broad  principles  of  phrenology,  are  like  the  baseless 
£ibric  of  a  vision.  In  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  latter  at  Liver- 
pool in  May  1822,  he  said  that  if  but  one  tender  and  affectionate 
mother  could  be  proved  to  be  deficient  in  the  organ  of  philopro- 
genitiveness  or  the  love  of  children  (a  bump  at  the  back  of  the 
head),  or  not  have  it  strongly  developed,  he  would  give  up  Phreno- 
logy at  once  !  A  decision  of  this  nature  is  equally  unphilosophical 
and  presumptuous.  It  is  like  the  dogmatism  of  a  religious  en- 
thusiast, who  stakes  the  cause  of  Christianity  on  the  accuracy  of 
his  own  interpretation. 

A  profound  study  of  Physiognomy  would  perhaps  enable  us  to 
trace  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  beauty.  It  is  a  problem  that  has 
excruciated  many  subtle  intellects.  I  may  hazard  an  opinion, 
that  it  is  not  a  quality  of  matter.  The  face,  per  se,  has  probably 
no  more  relation  to  beauty  or  ugliness  than  a  lamp  or  transparent 
vaae  that  betrays  the  light  or  colour  from  within.  Beauty  is  a 
moral  or  intellectual  quality  shining  through  material  forms. 
Ilioee  forms  are  the  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  which  are  commonly 
the  medium  of  the  mental  quality  that  we  most  admire.  Mr. 
Burke,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  seems  to  have  been 
more  aocoessful  in  showing  what  beauty  is  notj  than  what  it  is. 
2  A  2 
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I  cannot  adopt  hia  vague  and  unsatisfactory  definition.  "  It  ia  for 
the  greater  part,"  he  says,  "  some  quality  in  bodies  acting  me* 
chanically  upon  the  human  mind  by  the  intervention  of  the  senses." 
Some  late  writers  on  the  subject,  among  whom  are  Mr.  Alison 
and  Mr.  Jeffrey,  suppose  that  in  reality  no  one  form  of  matter  ia 
more  beautiful  than  another,  and  that  all  our  ideas  of  beauty  are 
the  result  of  habit  and  association.  This  theory  has  often  been 
opposed  with  considerable  ingenuity.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  in  his  little 
essay  on  the  subject,  though  he  does  not  define  what  beauty  is, 
endeavours  to  show  that  it  is  in  some  way  inherent  in  the  object. 
To  the  argument  that  beauty  is  a  mere  quality  of  mind,  it  may 
perhaps  be  objected  that  there  are  certain  material  objects,  un- 
connected with  life  or  spirit,  such  as  a  flower  or  a  shell,  which 
are  admired  as  soon  as  seen.  But  even  in  new  and  inanimate 
objects  the  mind  invariably  discovers  some  kind  of  analogy,  how 
ever  slight  or  remote,  with  its  own  nature.  The  analogy  is  not 
the  less  decisive,  because  it  is  sometimes  a  secret  and  almost  un- 
conscious process.  It  is  in  this  way  that  poets  breathe  life  and 
passion  into  all  external  things,  and  sympathize  with  their  own 
creations.  The  more  imagination  we  possess,  the  deeper  is  our 
sense  of  beauty.  The  Medicean  Venus,  that  excites  some  men 
to  an  ecstacy  of  admiration,  is  reg^ded  by  others  whose 
corporeal  vision  Is  in  no  degree  inferior,  with  absolute  in- 
difl!erence.  Smollet  thought  contemptuously  of  it.  The  effect 
depends  greatly  upon  the  mind  of  the  observer.  Persons  of 
exquisite  delicacy  of  taste  and  feehng  recognize  traits  of  a 
congenial  spirit  in  the  smooth  elegance  and  the  flowing  outlines 
of  the  face  and  figure.  We  must  be  capable  of  conceiving  and  of 
sympathizing  with  the  internal  spirit,  before  its  outward  symbds 
can  awaken  a  genuine  enthusiasm.  On  this  account  no  man  who 
has  not  a  touch  of  gentleness  or  nobility  in  his  own  nature  can 
study  the  science  of  Physiognomy  with  complete  success.  He 
might  quickly  discover  his  own  crimes  or  weaknesses  in  the  hces 
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of  kindred  characters,  bat  the  signs  of  a  higher  spirit  would 
escape  his  penetration,  or  present  a  tacit  reproof  of  his  own  self- 
esteem,  that  would  render  him  quite  unable  to  peruse  them  with 
an  impartial  judgment.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
common  saying,  that  a  person  has  generally  the  good  or  ill  qua- 
lities which  he  attributes  to  mankind.  If  Swift  had  written  a 
work  on  Physiognomy,  it  would  have  been  very  different  from 
that  of  Lavater.  The  more  the  latter  studied  the  countenances 
of  men,  the  higher  became  his  opinion  of  our  internal  nature. 
But  the  cold,  the  stern,  the  suspicious  and  sarcastic  English 
Satirist  would  have  found  nothing  amiable  or  glorious  in  the 
"  human  face  divine."  He  only  who  unites  in  himself  the  rarely 
connected  qualities  of  an  enlarged  and  hberal  mind  with  a  capacity 
for  minute  observation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world  with  a  pure 
and  gentle  heart,  can  hope  to  attain  an  equal  facility  in  tracing 
the  signs  of  vice  or  virtue. 

The  opponents  of  Physiognomy  found  their  chief  objections  on 
isolated  facts,  and  accidental  circumstances.  They  are  people 
who  have  a  strange  prejudice  against  aU  broad  principles  and 
general  rules.  With  them  a  slight  mistake  even  in  the  language 
of  a  proposition  decides  its  fate.  They  rejoice  at' a  flaw  in  the' 
indictment.  Thus  if  they  happen  for  once  in  their  lives  to  meet 
with  an  honest  face  on  the  shoulders  of  a  rogue,  or  to  have 
discovered  a  professed  physiognomist  in  error,  or  to  have  proved 
their  own  want  of  physiognomical  discernment  by  some  still 
greater  blunder,  we  are  gravely  assured  that  appearances  are 
deceitful,  and  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
never  legible  in  his  face.  They  conclude  that  the  aspect  of 
humanity  is  a  contmual  lie,  because  they  have  in  some  instances 
failed  to  read  it  rightly,  or  because  certain  individuals  by  a  cun- 
ning misuse  of  their  features,  and  others  by  some  accident  in  life 
or  some  unkindly  freak  of  nature,  form  exceptions  to  the  ordinary 
correspondence  between  mind  and  matter.    Physiognomy  is  a 
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science  which  can  never  admit  of  mathematical  precision.  But 
entirely  to  reject  it  on  that  account  is  illogical  and  absurd.  The 
physician's  art  is  equally  uncertain.  The  full  and  blooming 
cheek  is  a  sign  of  health  and  strength,  and  the  pale  and  thin  one 
of  sickness  and  debility.  The  physician  is  guided  by  these 
tokens.  Should  they  sometimes  happen  to  deceive  him,  (such 
occurrences  being  comparatively  rare)  he  does  not  the  less  regard 
them  in  other  cases  as  symbolical  of  the  internal  condition  of  the 
system.  He  acts  upon  his  general  experience.  If  amongst  a 
thousand  apples,  of  a  fresh  and  rosy  look,  there  should  be  five  or 
six  that  are  rotten  at  the  core,  it  would  be  ridiculous  and  childish 
to  dispute,  on  account  of  these  exceptions,  the  general  a88ertioB« 
that  the  quality  of  fruit  is  indicated  by  its  appearance. 

Notwithstanding  our  occasional  mistakes  and  disappointments^ 
the  human  face  is  still  like  a  book  of  reference  which  we  perpe- 
tually  consult.  We  study  the  features  of  a  stranger  before  we 
admit  him  to  our  confidence.  We  decide  upon  his  character 
at  a  single  glance,  and  with  infinitely  more  truth  and  precision 
than  we  could  arrive  at  by  a  more  lengthened  and  laborious  pro* 
cess.  Looks  are  more  legible  than  words,  and  hr  less  deceitful. 
We  can  better  command  our  phrases  than  our  features,  though 
the  former  are  by  no  means  so  expressive  of  the  movements  of 
the  BOttl.  Even  deeds  are  more  equivocal  than  looks,  because 
the  motives  which  give  them  their  real  character  are  often  too 
deeply  shrouded  in  the  heart  to  be  discovered  by  the  world. 

Our  first  impressions  are  commonly  the  truest.  The  general 
character  of  the  face,  and  the  peculiar  expression  which  is  stamp- 
ed upon  the  features  by  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  many  years, 
flash  into  our  minds  with  more  force  and  clearness  when  we 
meet  them  as  a  novelty  than  when  they  become  more  familiar. 
Thus  the  first  view  of  a  landscape  or  a  city  impresses  the  real 
effect  more  vividly  on  the  fancy  than  any  subsequent  or  more 
deliberate  observation. 
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We  cannot  easily  conquer  the  feeling  of  repugnance  which  is 
sometimes  excited  by  the  countenance  of  a  stranger.  Neither 
can  we  always  explain  the  cause,  even  to  ourselves. 

I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell ; 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell. 

Even  when  subsequent  familiarity^  an  exchange  of  kind  offices, 
and  a  strong  desire  to  shake  off  an  apparently  ungenerous  pre* 
judice,  suppress  for  a  time  all  harsh  and  unfriendly  thoughts, 
some  accidental  exposure  of  character,  either  in  word,  deed,  or 
look,  is  almost  sure  to  confirm  our  first  impression.  There  is  a 
cunous  passage  in  Gessner's  Life  of  Lavater,  that  may  serve  as 
ilkntratioa.     I  quote  the  translation  by  Thomas  Holcrofk'*'. 

^  A  persoD  to  whom  he  was  an  entire  stranger  was  once  announced, 
and  introduced  to  him  as  a  visitor.  The  first  idea  that  rose  in  his  mind, 
the  moflaeot  he  saw  him,  was — 'This  man  is  a  murderer/ — He  however 
suppressed  the  thought  as  unjustifiably  severe  and  hasty,  and  conversed 
with  the  person  with  his  accustomed  civility.  The  cultivated  understand- 
ing, esdensive  imformation,  and  ease  of  manner  which  he  discovered  in 
his  visitor^  inspired  him  with  the  highest  respect  for  his  intellectual  endow- 
ments ;  and  his  esteem  for  these,  added  to  the  benevolence  and  candour 
natural  to  him,  induced  him  to  disregard  the  unfavourable  impression  he 
had  received  from  his  first  appearance  with  respect  to  his  moral  character. 
The  next  day  he  dined  with  him  by  invitation;  but  soon  after  it  was 
known  that  this  accomplished  gentleman  was  one  of  the  assassins  of  the 
late  king  of  Sweden ;  and  he  found  it  advisable  to  leave  the  country  as 
speedily  as  possible.'' 

Ronsseau  somewhere  speaks  of  a  man  in  whose  countenance  he 
traced  certain  obscure  and  m3rsterious  indications  of  an  evil  cha- 
racter, and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  avoid  him  quietly  while 
there  was  yet  peace  between  them ;  for  he  felt,  he  knew  not  why. 


*  The  BOD  of  this  well-known  writer,  Villiers  Holcrofl,  died  in  Calcutta  a 
few  years  ago.  He  lived  and  died  neglected.  His  death,  I  believe,  was  not 
even  announced  in  the  newspaper  obituaries. 
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that  it  could  not  long  continue.  Every  man  has  experienced  from 
repulsive  features  the  same  strong  but  undefinable  impressions. 
Rousseau,  however,  often  fell  into  gpreat  mistakes,  for  his  fancy 
outran  his  observation.  He  regarded  the  face  as  a  book  in  which 
he  might  read  strange  matters,  and  was  far  too  whimsical  and  dis- 
trustful to  make  a  just  and  accurate  physiognomist.  In  the 
account  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  Hume  there  is  a 
curious  and  characteristic  instance  of  his  too  fanciful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  face.     It  is  given  in  Rousseau's  own  words. 

<<  As  vie  were  siuing  one  evening,  after  supper,  silent  by  the  fire-side,  I 
caught  his  (Hume's)  eyes  intently  fixed  on  mine,  as  indeed  happened  very 
oilen  :  and  that  in  a  manner  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  idea. 
At  that  time  he  gave  me  a  sieadfiast,  piercing  look,  mixed  with  a  sueer 
which  greatly  disturbed  me.  To  get  rid  of  the  embarrassment  I  lay  under, 
I  endeavoured  to  look  full  at  him  in  my  turn;  but  in  fixing  my  eyes 
against  his  I  felt  the  most  inexpressible  terror,  and  was  obliged  soon  to  turn 
them  away.  The  speech  and  physiognomy  of  the  good  David  u  that  of 
an  honest  man ;  but  where,  great  God !  did  this  good  man  borrow  those 
eyes  he  fixes  so  sternly  and  unaccountably  on  those  of  his  friends  ? 

'*  The  impression  of  this  look  remained  with  me,  and  gave  me  much  un- 
easiness. My  trouble  increased  even  to  a  degree  of  fiunting;  and  if  I  had 
not  been  relieved  by  an  efiusion  of  tears,  I  had  been  suffocated.  Presently 
after  this  I  was  seized  with  the  most  violent  remorse ;  I  even  despised 
myself;  till  at  length,  in  a  transport  which  I  sdll  remember  with  delight, 
I  sprang  on  his  neck,  embraced  him  eagerly ;  while  almost  choked  with 
sobbing,  and  bathed  in  tears,  I  cried  out,  in  broken  accents,  No,  no, 
David  Hwne  cannot  be  treucherous.  If  he  be  not  the  best  of  men,  he  muti 
he  the  batext  of  mankind.  David  Hume  politely  returned  my  embraces, 
and,  gently  tapping  me  on  the  back,  repeated  several  times,  in  a  good- 
natured  and  easy  tone.  Why,  what,  my  dear  Sir  I  Nay,  my  dear  Sir! 
Oh,  my  dear  Sir  !  He  said  nothing  more.  I  felt  my  heart  yearn  within 
me.    We  went  to  bed  ;  and  I  set  out  the  next  day  for  the  country." 

Hume  answers  all  this  by  explaining,  that  like  most  studious 
men,  he  was  subject  to  reveries  and  fits  of  absence,  in  which  he 
sometimes  had  a  fixed  look  or  stare.  A  cool  and  sober  physiogno- 
mist could  not  have  made  so  ridiculous  a  mistake  as  that  of 
Rousseau. 
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Thonaaa  Moore  luui  a  poetical  fling  at  phydog&omy. 

''In  Tain  we  fondly  striTe  to  tmoe 
The  soul's  reflection  in  the  fiioe ; 
In  Tain  we  dwell  on  lines  and  crosses 
Crooked  mouths,  or  short  proboscis : 
Boobies  have  looked  as  wise  and  bright 
As  Platoor  the  Stagyrite; 
And  many  a  sage  and  learned  skull 
lias  peeped  through  windows  dark  and  dull.'' 

This  may  be  wit,  but  it  is  not  philosophy.  I  have  answered  its 
hgichy  anticipation,  in  noticing  the  ordinary  objections.  He  has 
even  Holy  Writ  against  him.  "Wisdom  maketh  the  counte- 
nance bright*."  Spenser  was  not  only  a  greater  poet,  but  a  bet- 
ter philosopher  than  Moore,  and  saw  the  strict  analogy  between 
the  mind  and  body. 

''  Por  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take." 

Scienter, 

Has  nature  bestowed  upon  man  such  an  admirable  mechanism 
of  features  for  no  useful  end  ?  The  purport  of  outward  expression 
is  to  show  what  passes  in  the  mind,  and  as  we  have  already  said> 
it  is  fEff  more  true  than  words.  Speech,  it  has  been  wittily  observ- 
ed, was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts.  But  looks  cannot 
often  deceive  the  most  inexperienced  of  mankind.  All  children 
have  skill  in  physiognomy.  It  is  our  mother  tongue.  We  under- 
stand it  in  our  cradles.  It  is  universal.  Even  animals  can  read 
it  in  the  faces  of  their  kind,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  men.  It  is 
wonderful  with  what  precision  we  peruse  the  countenances  of 
those  on  whom  our  hopes  and  happiness  depend.  Thus  boys  at 
school  exhibit  a  remarkable  quickness  in  discovering  the  mood  of 
their  master  in  the  condition  of  his  features — 

**  Well  do  the  boding  tremblers  learn  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  6ce.'' 


*  Lavater  also  gives  Scriptural  aathority  for  the  truth  of  phynognomy,  and 
inakes  the  ibilowing  quotation.—'*  A  man  may  be  known  by  his  look,  and  oae 
that  has  aadenunding  by  bis  coaatanance,  when  thou  meetest  him." 

2  B 
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"  There  is  surely,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  a  physiognomy 
which  master  mendicants  observe ;  whereby  they  instantly  dis- 
cover a  merciful  aspect,  and  will  single  out  a  face  wherein  they 
spy  the  signatures  and  marks  of  mercy ;  for  there  are  mystically 
in  our  faces  certain  characters,  which  carry  in  them  the  motto  of 
our  souls,  wherein  he  that  can  read  A,  B,  C,  may  read  our 
natures."  Lavater  describes  a  particular  kind  of  nose  which  in 
his  opinion  is  of  more  worth  than  a  kingdom.  This  is  somewhat 
too  extravagant,  but  the  value  of  an  honest  and  noble  face  can 
hardly  be  over-rated.  Montaigne  says,  that  on  the  mere  credit 
of  his  open  aspect,  persons  who  had  no  other  knowledge  of  his 
character  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  honor.  He 
gives  some  curious  illustrations  of  this  fact.  Even  Moore,  whose 
versified  attack  on  physiognomy  we  have  just  quoted,  has  shown 
his  just  appreciation  of  beauty  of  person  as  associated  with  beauty 
of  mind,  and  has  on  all  occasions  connected  certain  internal  quali- 
ties with  certain  exterior  marks  in  the  persons  of  his  heroes  and 
his  heroines.  The  veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan  has  a  visage  in 
keeping  with  his  hideous  soul,  and  the  light  of  the  haram,  the 
young  Nourmahal,  is  blessed  with  a  set  of  features  and  a  figure 
that  are  worthy  of  an  angel. 

*^  While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  controul. 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her  soul ; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance  could  discover, 
In  lip,  cheek,  or  eyes,  for  it  brightened  all  over, — 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  tlie  breexe  is  upon 
AVhen  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun !" 


For  this  exquisite  description  the  poet  may  be  forgiven  the 
obnoxious  passage  about  physiognomy.  It  would  redeem  a  darker 
sin.  If  any  man  were  to  find  a  face  like  that  of  Nourmahal's 
concealing  a  cold  and  diabolical  character,  he  might  have  some 
shadow  of  a  reason  to  deny  that  there  is  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  features  and  the  soul,  though  even  in  such  a  case  the 
shock  that  the  discovery  would  occasion  would  be  a  sufficient 
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proof  that  anomalies  of  this  natare  are  extremely  rare  and  strik- 
ingly at  variance  with  our  general  experience.  Lavater  lays 
great  stress  on  the  very  unequivocal  and  decisive  character  of  a 
laugh.  If  it  he  free  and  hearty,  and  occasion  a  general  and  light 
movement  in  all  the  features,  and  dimple  the  cheek  and  chin,  it 
is  an  almost  infallible  evidence  of  the  absence  of  any  great  natural 
wickedness  of  disposition.  In  judging  of  the  character  from  the 
countenance,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe  which  emotions 
are  most  happily  expressed.  The  frequency  of  a  smile  is  not  so 
true  a  sign  of  gentleness  and  g^od  humour  as  its  facility. 

In  considering  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  the  body  corresponds  with  the  soul,  we  may  fairly  iUus- 
txate  it  by  extreme  cases.  No  man  for  instance  connects  in  his 
own  mind  corporeal  deformity  with  a  perfect  beauty  of  soul.  As 
we  cannot  conceive  pure  unembodied  spirit,  we  give  it  a  fleshly 
but  most  glorious  external.  An  angel  with  a  low  monkey  fore- 
head and  a  flat  or  a  pug  nose,  is  a  contradiction  which  neither 
reason  nor  fancy  can  wholly  reconcile.  We  derive  this  impres- 
sion of  the  fitness  of  things  from  Nature  herself,  who  reveals  the 
harmony  of  the  mysterious  system  which  connects  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit  of  all  mortal  beings.  Occasional  and  slight  deviations 
from  the  general  rule  do  not  shake  the  faith  of  philosophic  minds. 
Even  admitting  (but  only,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument) 
that  some  of  the  most  amiable  and  intellectual  men  have  had  the 
faccA  of  villains  and  of  idiots ;  what  does  it  prove  ?  Such  excep- 
tions are  not  more  remarkable  than  the  occasional  monstrous 
birtha  of  men  and  brutes.  Because  some  individuals  have  been 
bom  with  two  heads  or  a  hairy  hide,  it  is  not  the  less  a  law  of 
natare  that  mankind  have  only  one  head  a  piece,  and  smooth  un- 
covered skins. 

The  majestic  external  conformation  of  the  greatest  poets  and 
philosophers,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  is  a  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  physiognomy.    The  heads  of  these  men  are 
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all  more  or  less  indicatiYe  of  their  mental  character.  Montaigne 
indeed  laments  the  ugliness  of  Socrates,  and  repeats  the  well 
known  anecdote  of  the  physiognomical  judgment  passed  on  him 
by  Zopyrus,  that  he  was  "  stupid,  brutal,  sensual  and  addicted  to 
drunkenness."  With  respect  to  the  original  moral  qualities  of  the 
philosopher,  the  decision  was  not  erroneous,  for  Socrates  himself 
admitted  that  his  virtues  were  a  hard-gained  triumph  over  his 
natural  disposition.  But  the  philosopher's  forehead  was  a  fitting 
tabernacle  for  a  lofty  mind.  No  craniologist  would  have  doubt- 
ed his  intellectual  power.  The  skill  of  Zopyrus  was  confined  to 
the  perusal  of  the  lower  features. 

How  delightful  is  the  study  of  the  human  head  I  It  is  a  mys- 
tery and  a  glory  !  It  at  once  perplexes  the  reason  and  kindles 
the  imagination !  What  a  wondrous  treasury  of  knowledge — 
what  a  vast  world  of  thought  is  contained  within  its  ivory  walls  ! 
In  that  small  citadel  of  the  soul  what  a  host  of  mighty  and  im- 
mortal images  are  ranged  uncrowded!  What  floods  of  external 
light  and  what  an  endless  variety  of  sounds  are  admitted  to  the 
busy  world  within,  through  those  small  but  beautiful  apertures, 
the  eye  and  the  ear !  Those  delicately  penciled  arches  that  hang 
their  lines  of  loveliness  above  the  mental  heaven,  are  more  full  of 
grace  and  glory  than  the  rainbow !  Those  blue  windows  of  the 
mind  expose  a  sight  more  lovely  and  profound  than  the  azure 
depths  of  the  sea  or  sky !  Those  rosy  portals  that  give  entrance 
to  the  invisible  Spirit  of  Life,  and  whence  issue  those  "  winged 
words"  that  steal  into  the  lover's  heart  or  the  sage's  mind,  or  fly 
to  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth  and  live  for  ever,  surpass  in 
beauty  the  orient  cloud-gates  of  the  dawn!  To  trace  in  sudi 
exquisite  outworks  the  state  of  the  interior  is  an  occupation 
almost  worthy  of  a  God  I 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  BRAVE. 

I. 
Ths  Hero  conquerB  pain  and  death 
Who  proudly  yields  a  transient  breath 

For  immortality ; 
A  dark  oblivion  doth  not  fall 
Around  him,  like  a  fimeral  pallj 

As  when  the  dull  herd  die ! 

II. 
But  oft  his  glory  forms  the  light 
That  nerer  dies  of  visions  bright 

That  gifted  bards  inflame  ;— 
And  ever  like  a  guiding  star 
It  gilds  the  rough  red  seas  of  war. 

And  shows  the  path  to  fame. 

III. 
Though  pale  and  tremulous  lips  may  swear 
That  life  is  sweet  and  fame  is  air, 

The  taunt  ne'er  stirs  the  brave ; 
For  oh !  how  pitiful  and  brief 
The  life  that  like  a  soentless  leaf 

Can  charm  not  from  the  grave. 

IV. 

The  purest  spirits  of  the  sky 
May  still  revert  with  partial  eye 

To  all  they  loved  below. 
And,  while  their  honored  ofispring  share 
The  lustre  of  the  name  they  bear. 

With  tender  transport  glow. 
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V. 

Oh  !  who  then  would  not  dare  the  death 
That  heroes  die,  and  seize  the  wreath 

No  mortal  hlast  may  hlight  ? 
The  general  doom  that  mocks  his  kind 
He  half  defies  who  leaves  hehind 

A  trail  of  Uving  light ! 
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Thb  moon  is  high. 

But  still  her  heam 

Is  pale,  and  partly  shrouded ; — 

Unmoving  vapours  stain  the  sky, — 

The  slumbering  lake  is  clouded. 

Yet  looks  so  calm  'tis  hard  to  deem 

The  tempest  e'er  hath  ploughed  it ! 

The  groves  are  hushed, — 

And  not  a  breath 

Disturbs  their  coverts  green, — 

No  boughs  by  fluttering  wings  are  brushed,* 

Still  hang  the  dew-drops  sheen ; — 

'Tis  like  the  fearful  reign  of  death — 

A  solemn  trance  serene ! 

It  is  an  hour 

That  well  might  fill 

The  lightest  heart  with  sadness ; — 

The  silent  gloom  around  hath  power 

To  banish  aught  of  gladness — 

The  good  with  awful  dreams  to  thrill-— 

The  guilty— drive  to  madness ! 
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FAME  AND  LOVE. 

I. 
I  louoHT  the  hallB  of  Fame, 
And  raised  a  suppliant  Toioe, 
But  not  one  sound  responsive  breathed  my  name« 
Or  bade  my  soul  rejoice ! 

II. 

In  comfortless  despair 
To  find  ambition  vain, 
I  leave  forlorn  the  paths  of  public  care. 
And  this  low  cot  regain. 

in. 
As  some  remembered  scene 
That  charmed  in  sun-lit  hours. 
Grows  drear  and  dull  when  tempests  intervene 
With  wintry  shades  and  showers ; 

IV. 

So  every  form  of  earth 
Obeys  a  mental  change. 
And  things  that  kindle  in  the  light  of  mirth. 
In  grief,  are  cold  and  strange. 

y. 

Thus  wrapt  in  cheerless  gloom. 
My  home  is  home  no  more, 
The  place  looks  lone,  the  plants  less  sweetly  bloom. 
And  charm  not  as  before. 
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VI. 

How  dark  the  threshold  seems. 
How  dim  the  casement  flowers. 
How  sickly  pale  the  star-like  blossom  gleams 
O'er  these  still  jasmine  bowers  ! 

vii. 
A  dread  foreboding  falls 
Ice-cold  upon  mj  heart, — 
Perhaps  within  these  dear  domestic  walls 
Hath  fierce  Death  hurled  his  dart ! 

VIII. 

But  hark !  yon  lattice  shakes ! 
A  female  hand  appears. 
And,  lo  !  the  face  whose  smile  of  welcome  makes 
Mine  eyes  forget  their  tears ! 

IX. 

The  roof  with  gladness  rings— 
And  quick  feet  tread  the  floor — 
With  joyous  shout  a  rosy  cherub  flings 
Wide  back  my  cottage  door  ! 

z. 
And  oh,  how  different  now 
The  thoughts  that  thrill  my  frame  ! 
I  kiss  with  proud  delight  each  dear  one's  brow. 
And  dream  no  more  of  fame. 
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ON  EGOTISM. 


Egotism  is  not  always  connected  with  pure  selfishness,  or 
an  arrogant  over-estimate  of  our  own  merit  in  opposition  to  the 
daims  of  others.  Self-love  is  not  essentially  exclusive.  A 
man  may  have  a  very  high  regard  for  himself,  without  having  less 
for  others.  The  vain  are  often  warm-hearted.  What  is  called 
egotism  is  sometimes  nothing  more  than  that  almost  imconscious 
overflow  of  mingled  cordiality  and  self-content  which  are  remark- 
able in  men  of  great  fervour  and  vivacity  of  feeling.  When 
people  are  in  good  humour  with  themselves  they  are  generally 
disposed  to  be  well  satisfied  with  others,  and  in  that  open 
cmifidence  in  which  even  reserved  men  will  occasionally  indulge 
in  moments  of  hilarity  and  cheerfulness,  egotism  is  the  reverse 
of  all  that  is  exclusive  or  unsocial.  The  French  are  great  egotists, 
but  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  agreeable,  the  most  polite 
and  the  most  considerate  people  in  the  world.  If  they  do 
not  conceal  their  talents  under  a  veil  of  false  humility,  they  at 
all  events  contrive  that  their  own  pretensions  shall  not  materi- 
ally interfere  with  the  comfort  and  self-complacency  of  their 
associates.  They  do  not  seek  to  elevate  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

Egotism  is  especially  offensive  to  egotists.  We  always  hate 
to  see  our  own  faults  in  other  men.  The  really  selfish  man  is  not 
always  he  who  talks  most  about  himself,  for  reserve  under  the 
mask  of  modesty  often  conceals  a  heartless  exclusiveness  that  is 
utterly  imknown  to  the  garrulous  and  self-laudatory.  We  usually 
judge  of  our  fellow-creatures  by  ourselves,  and  as  an  egotist  of 
the  worst  species  is  impatient  of  the  claims  of  others,  he  naturally 
2  c 
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preserves  a  cautions  silence,  as  he  does  not  expect  tliat  S3rinpat}iy 
from  his  companions  which  they  never  ohtain  from  him.  He 
thinks  that  all  men  will  view  his  pretensions  with  the  same  invi- 
dious eye  with  which  he  looks  on  theirs.  The  frank  and  candid 
egotist,  on  the  other  hand,  who 

• "  pours  out  all  as  plain 


As  downright  Shippen  or  as  old  Montaigne/' 

not  having  experienced  any  uneasy  sensation  at  the  preten- 
sions of  others,  anticipates  no  want  of  a  generous  recipro- 
city of  feeling  towards  himself.  The  silent  egotist  is  a  far  less 
amiable  character  than  the  talkative  one.  The  one  is  cold, 
intolerant  and  splenetic ;  the  other  frank,  cordial  and  confiding. 
Women  are  undoubtedly  greater  egotists  than  men,  and  yeKthey 
are  far  more  social  and  less  selfish.  They  will  run  on  for  ever 
about  their  own  children  or  relatives  or  their  own  domestic 
affairs,  but  then  they  are  equally  ready  to  attend  to  the  concerns 
of  others.  They  never  dream  of  giving  offence  by  making  their 
own  little  interests  the  topics  of  conversation,  because  they  do 
not  grow  impatient  when  it  is  their  turn  to  listen.  That  women 
are  not  egotists  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term,  is  clear  from  the 
generous  devotion  with  which  they  will  undergo  any  pain,  or 
trouble  or  fatigue  for  those  whom  they  love,  or  even  for  strangers 
who  may  stand  in  need  of  their  sympathy  and  assistance. 

It  is  a  sad  affectation  to  pretend  an  utter  indifference  to  one's 
own  fame,  or  to  speak  with  extreme  disparagement  of  one's  own 
powers.  Mock-modesty  is  more  disgusting  than  extravagant 
self-praise,  because  the  last  is  at  least  sincere,  while  the  first  is 
hypocritical.  The  one  is  a  mere  weakness,  the  other  borders 
upon  crime,  as  all  deceit  and  falsehood  must  do.  Self-love  is  so 
much  a  law  of  our  nature  that  it  is  idle  to  affect  a  superiority  to  it. 
A  man  might  as  well  attempt  to  persuade  us  that  he  deliberately 
prefers  pain  to  pleasure,  as  that  he  has  no  partiality  to  himself* 
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Without  this  feeling  he  can  scarcely  have  a  sense  of  his  own 
identity.  It  is  only  in  modem  times,  and  in  very  courtly  and 
insincere  societies,  that  men  have  found  it  necessary  to  conceal 
their  self-approbadon.  The  ancients  publicly  applauded  their 
own  actions  and  boasted  of  their  fame,  and  savages,  who  have 
not  learned  to  conceal  their  nature,  record  their  own  personal 
exploits  in  the  presence  of  their  assembled  countrymen.  "  If 
you  desire  glory,*'  says  Epicurus,  writing  to  a  friend,  "  nothing 
can  bestow  it  more  than  the  letters  which  I  write  to  you ;"  and 
Seneca,  observes  D'Israeli,  in  quoting  these  words,  adds,  "  what 
Epicurus  promised  to  his  friend,  that,  my  Lucilius,  I  promise 
to  you."  Lucan  has  not  hesitated  to  speak  of  his  own  immortality. 
In  the  following  passage  from  the  ninth  book  of  the  Pharsalia 
(as  translated  by  Rowe)  he  thus  proudly  asserts  his  own  merits. 

Nor  Caesar  thou  disdain,  that  I  rehearse 
Thee  and  thy  wars  in  no  ignoble  verse  ; 
Since  if  in  aught  the  Latian  muse  excel, 
My  name  and  thine  immortal  I  foretel ; 
Eternity  our  labours  shall  reward, 
And  Lucan  flourish,  like  the  Grecian  bard ; 
My  numbers  shall  to  latent  times  convey 
The  tyrant  Caesar,  and  Pharsalia's  day. 

Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses^  has  expressed  a  similar  sentiment 
with  equal  boldness. 

**  Come,  soon  or  late,  death's  undetermined  day, 
This  mortal  being  only  can  decay ; 
My  nobler  part,  my  fame,  shall  reach  the  skies. 
And  to  late  times  with  blooming  honors  rise  ; 
Whatever  the  unbounded  Roman  power  obeys, 
All  climes  and  nations  shall  record  my  praise : 
If  'tis  allowed  to  poets  to  divine. 
One  half  of  round  eternity  is  mine/' 

Perhaps  if  men  could  really  know  themselves,  and  only  take 
credit  for  their  actual  merits,  the  world  would  be  less  impatient 
of  their  self -laudations.    What  raises  our  indignation  is  the  feel- 
2  c  2 
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ing  that  their  claims  exceed  their  deserts,  or  that  the  latter  are 
at  least  douhtfiil  and  require  confiimatioD.  Nobody  is  offended 
at  the  self-consciousness  of  indisputable  genius,  when  it  does  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  strict  truth  and  justice.  When  a  man  speaks 
correctly  and  with  a  modest  pride  of  his  own  capacity,  no  one 
has  either  a  right  or  an  inclination  to  complain.  There  is  a 
natural  sense  of  justice  in  the  human  mind.  A  real  claim  is 
always  willingly  conceded  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly  proved.  It  is 
only  when,  like  the  fly  upon  the  chariot- wheel,  some  insignificant 
human  insect  imagines  he  raises  all  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  the 
world,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  be  angry  at  his  folly  and  presump- 
tion. We  are  not  so  much  vexed  at  a  man's  turning  his  ovm 
trumpeter,  as  at  his  giving  himself  titles  which  are  not  his  due. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  what  we  take  for  an  overweening 
self-conceit  is  quite  the  reverse.  A  man  will  sometimes  talk  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements  from  a  painful  mistrust,  both  of  his 
own  judgment  and  of  the  feelings  of  others.  He  craves  their 
sympathy  and  support.  In  the  same  way  individuals  of  a  certain 
fixed  rank  in  society  never  trouble  themselves  about  it,  while 
those  whose  station  is  more  equivocal  are  for  ever  talking  of 
their  rights  of  precedency  and  distinction.  Noblemen  think  and 
speak  less  of  their  titles  than  tradesmen  of  their  gentility.  A 
man  of  mere  wealth  is  jealous  of  hereditary  rank  or  the  claims  of 
genius,  and  when  he  rings  his  purse  in  our  ears  it  is  only  to  con- 
ceal his  real  uneasiness  with  respect  to  the  doubtful  nature  of  his 
position. 

The  most  offensive  kind  of  egotism  is,  "  the  pride  that  apes 
humility."  There  are  authors  and  eminent  men  who  mince  their 
greatness,  and  make  themselves  small  in  company,  from  a  dread 
of  exciting  too  much  envy,  or  of  throwing  all  their  associates 
into  a  disheartening  shade.  They  talk  on  trifling  matters  only, 
and  with  an  affectation  of  simplicity,  as  men,  let  themselves  down 
to  children.    They  wiU  not  "  turn  their   silver  lining"  on  the 
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siglkt  of  their  ordinary  acquaintance.  They  wish  not  to  dazzle 
their  admirers  with  excess  of  hrightness.  They  check  the  ex- 
pression of  their  sablimer  thoughts,  and  look  mild  and  gracious. 
They  are  modest  in  their  triumphs. 


"  And  of  their  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 


»» 


Such  proud  condescension  is  insufferably  disgusting,  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  irritate  a  saint.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  slight 
touch  of  this  species  of  egotism  in  Addison's  Spectator.  His 
affectation  of  lowering  himself  to  the  understanding  of  the  ladies 
is  a  very  bad  compliment  to  his  fair  readers,  and  not  very  credita- 
ble to  himself.  Allowances,  however,  must  be  made  for  the  low 
standard  of  female  accomplishments  at  the  period  at  which  he 
wrote ;  and  we  must  also  admit  that  the  extreme  elegance,  the 
benevolent  feeling,  and  the  vein  of  quiet  humour  which  charac- 
terize hb  essays  make  us  disposed  to  forget  a  little  too  much 
eelf-oomplacency  and  pretension.  But  still  Addison  was  not 
altogether  an  amiable  egotist.  He  was  too  apt  to  give  his  little 
senate  laws,  and  to  look  askance  at  the  best  efforts  of  his  rivals. 
His  celebrated  quarrel  with  Pope  and  the  latter's  exquisite  satire 
upon  the  occasion,  have  placed  the  ungenerous  nature  of  his  egot- 
ism in  a  light  as  strong  as  it  is  unfavourable*  Pope  was  no  less  an 
egotist  than  Addison,  but  his  egotism  took  a  more  generous  turn. 
Addison's  authorial  egotism,  however^  was  not  generally  offen- 
sive, for  he  had  too  nice  a  sense  of  his  own  reputation  and  influ- 
ence as  a  writer  to  betray  any  unworthy  jealousies  to  the  public. 
It  was  in  private  life,  that  his  uneasy  reserve,  his  impatience  of 
equality,  and  his  love  of  small  flatterers  and  sycophants,  gave  so 
much  real  cause  of  regret  to  the  better  order  of  his  admirers. 

"  It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject,"  says  Cowley,  "  for  a  man  to 
speak  of  himself ;  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of 
disparagement,  and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  any  praise  from 
him*"    Cowley»  however^  was  himself  an  egotist,  and  ventured 
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to  grapple  with  the  difficulty  of  which  he  speaks.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  self  is  a  very  delicate  and  dangerous  theme,  not  exactly 
because  a  man  cannot  say  any  thing  in  his  own  praise  without 
presumption,  but  because  the  subject  is  so  delightful  to  himself^ 
and  at  the  same  time  so  rife  with  delusion,  that  he  is  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  into  an  extravagant  and  absurd 
over-estimate  of  his  own  merits.  If  we  are  candid  in  our  egotism, 
and  exult  only  in  the  right  place,  and  do  not  weary  the  reader  or 
the  hearer  with  a  too  elaborate  detail,  we  may  not  only  escape 
the  giving  actual  offence,  but  excite  a  sympathy  in  our  favour. 
The  personal  feelings  and  peculiarities  of  real  genius  are  always 
interesting  to  the  public,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  species 
of  writing  more  pleasant  than  a  great  man's  autobiography. 
There  is  no  page  of  Hume's  History  of  England  that  we  read 
with  deeper  interest  than  the  brief  but  beautiful  life  by  which  it 
is  preceded.  It  is  a  model  of  graceful  self-history.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  also  a  most  agreeable  egotist.  His  little  personal  al* 
lusions  and  reminiscences  are  almost  as  precious  as  his  inimitable 
fictions.  The  reason  why  the  egotism  of  some  writers  is  un- 
pleasing,  is  not  that  they  talk  too  much,  but  too  extravagantly,  of 
their  own  powers,  and  too  contemptuously  of  their  opponents. 
When  a  man  ventures  to  estimate  his  own  genius  he  cannot  be  too 
cautious  of  taking  more  than  he  deserves,  or  of  doing  injustice  to 
others.  In  either  case  he  commits  an  error  peculiarly  offensive 
to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  true  genius  is  conscious 
of  its  powers,  but  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  certain  that  both  Milton  and  Shakespeare  were  fully 
aware  of  the  greatness  of  their  endowments,  though  a  modem 
Essayist  has  maintained  that  the  ease  with  which  the  latter  pro- 
duced his  works  is  an  argument  against  his  possession  of  any 
great  self-satisfaction  on  their  account.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Both  the  author  and  the  artist  have  a  proud  consciousness  of 
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thdr  power  when  they  dash  off  some  wondrous  work  with  a  mas- 
terly hand,  and  with  the  rapidity  and  happiness  of  inspiration. 
They  are  often  perhaps  as  much  struck  with  the  heauty  of  their 
own  creations  as  the  admiring  world  is.  Shakspeare's  Sonnets, 
which  by  their  personal  traits  have  so  delighted  the  two  Schlegels, 
who  are  puzzled  to  account  for  the  neglect  with  which  they 
bare  been  treated  by  the  poet's  own  countrymen,  abound  in  illus- 
trations of  that  proud  and  lofty  confidence  with  which  the  writer 
anticipated  his  immortality.  The  following  noble  sonnet  will 
afford  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  this  great  man  dared 
to  speak  of  his  own  fame  : 

''  Not  marbley  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
CffprinceSy  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhime  ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Thou  unswept  stone,  besmeared  with  sluttish  tune. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn^ 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 
Nor  Marsis'  sword,  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all  oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth  ;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room, 
Een  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise 
You  lire  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lover*9  eyes/' 

Milton's  glorious  egotism  is  almost  as  conspicuous  as  his 
genius.  He  felt  that  he  had  produced  a  work  which  "  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die'*'."  Dr.  Johnson  has  touchingly 
remarked,  that  "  fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what 
temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and 
marked  its  reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterranean  cur- 

•  In  the  **  Paradise  Lost"— indeed  Jn  every  one  of  his  poems— it  is  Milton 
kimself  whom  you  see  ;  his  Satan,  his  Adam,  his  Raphael,  almost  his  Eve— are 
all  John  Milton  ;  and  it  is  a  sense  of  this  intense  egotism  that  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  reading  Milton's  works.  The  egotism  of  such  a  man  is  a 
reveUtiou  of  spirit.— CoieruJge'«  Table  Talk, 
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rent  through  fear  and  silence."  "  I  cannot,"  he  continaes,  "  bat 
conceive  him  calm  and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all 
dejected,  relying  on  his  own  merit  with  steady  consciousness, 
and  waiting  without  impatience  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and 
the  impartiality  of  a  future  generation."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  supported  by  this  "  sober  certainty"  of  future 
fame.  Milton  was  not  the  man  to  be  easily  disheartened,  even 
though  he  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  and  was  "  with  dangers  and 
afflictions  compassed  round."  The  fortitude  of  Milton  was  sub- 
lime. Let  him  speak  for  himself,  in  his  own  noble  and  immortal 
numbers. 

*'  CyriacK;  this  three  year*8  day  these  eyes,  though  clear 
To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 
Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot : 
Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun  or  moon  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 
Or  man  or  woman.     Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heavens  hand  or  willy  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  (riend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side : 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask. 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

There  is  something  particularly  impressive  and  affecting  in  the 
fact,  that  with  the  dignity  of  a  prophet  Milton  always  prepared 
himself  for  any  great  intellectual  task  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
eternal  Spirit 

"  Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire." 

He  reminds  us  of  that  period  alluded  to  by  Cowper,  when 

"  The  sacred  name 

Of  Poet  aud  of  Prophet  was  the  same." 

In  one  of  his  prose  works,  Milton  has  the  following  reference  to 
his  poetical  powers. 
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**  Tkete  aftt/i<»ef,  wheresoever  they  he  found,  ore  the  inspired  gift  of  God 
rvdy  hettowedy  but  yet  to  some,  though  most  abuse,  in  every  nation ;  and 
are  of  power, — to  inbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people  the  seeds  of  virtue, 
and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  afiec- 
tions  in  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty  hymn*  the  throne  and 
eqmipage  of  God's  almightiness,**  ^c. 

When  I  once  enter  upon  these  quotations  it  is  difficult  to  know 
where  to  stop ;  and  though  it  is  somewhat  apart  from  the  main 
purpose  of  this  essay,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding  the 
following  exquisite  sentence,  in  which  Milton  alludes  to  his  un- 
willing entrance  upon  bitter  controversies.  His  prose  is  as 
peetical  and  vigorous  as  his  verse : 

*'  I  trust  hereby  to  make  it  manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I 
endure  to  interrupt  the  pursuit  of  no  less  hopes  titan  these"  (alluding  to 
his  poetical  schemes),  **  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed 
with  cheerful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises 
and  hoarse  disputes,  put  from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth 
in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies.*' 

Such  a  writer  as  Mihon  might  well  essay  the  height  of  some 
great  argument, 

^'  Tilings  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme," 

and  demand  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  He  could 
hardly  form  too  high  an  estimate  of  his  powers.  An  affectation  of 
modesty  in  a  writer  of  such  vast  intellect  would  be  almost  as 
ridiculous  as  the  presumption  of  a  poetaster.  A  powerful  man  is 
necessarily  conscious  of  his  strength,  unless  he  is  sunk  in  an 
eternal  lethargy  or  slumber.  To  suppose  a  strong  mind  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  force  which  it  exerts  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose 
a  similar  unconsciousness  in  the  case  of  physical  energy. 

The  sin  of  egotism  is  more  frequently  laid  to  the  charge  of 
literary  men  than  any  other  class  of  people,  but  perhaps  with 
little  reason.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  egotism  in 
print  and  egotism  in  conversation.  Nor  is  it  more  surprising 
that  authors  should  interest  themselves  in  the  merits  and  fortunes 
2  D 
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of  the  offspring  of  their  hrain  than  that  parents  should  cherish  a 
hlind  partiality  for  their  children.     The  affection  seems  natural 

and  instinctive  in  either  case. 

If  authors  (like  other  men)  are  egotists,  they  are  not  to  be  too 
indiscriminately  condemned  on  that  account.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  egotism,  and  only  that  kind  is  disgusting  or  ridiculous 
which  is  either  unsupported  by  correspondent  excellence,  or  is 
connected  with  selfishness,  envy  and  detraction.  Chaucer,  the 
venerable  father  of  English  poetry,  in  his  "  Testament  of  Love," 
a  work  which  chiefly  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  a  prisoner^ 
(Chaucer  himself)  and  Love,  does  not  hesitate  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  own  merits.     He  makes  Love  thus  speak  of  him : — 

*'  Myne  owne  true  servaunte,  the  noble  philosophicall  poete  in  Englishe 
(whiche  evermore  hyme  busieth  and  travaileth  right  sore  my  name  to  in* 
crese ;  wherefore  all  that  willen  me  gode,  owe  to  do  him  worship  and 
reverence  both ;  thily  his  better  ne  his  pere  in  schole  of  my  rules  could 
I  never  iinde) — He  quod  she,  in  a  tretise  that  he  made  of  my  servaunte 
Troilus,  hath  this  matter  touched,  and  at  the  full  this  question  assoitedf. 
Certainly  his  noble  sayings  can  I  not  emend  :  in  godeness  of  gentil  man- 
lich  spech  witliout  any  maner  of  nicitie  of  storieres  imaginacion,  in  wit, 
and  in  gode  reason  of  sentence^,  he  passeth  al  other  makers§.'' 

Dryden  confesses  his  own  self-esteem,  and  after  observing  that 
he  has  "  grown  old  in  seeking  so  barren  a  reward  as  fame,"  he 
adds : — "  The  same  parts  and  application  which  have  made  me  a 
poet,  might  have  raised  me  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  gown." 
To  whom  is  such  a  truth  as  this  offensive  ?  When  some  one  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  merit  of  his  celebrated  Ode,  "You  are  right," 
he  replied ;  a  "  nobler  ode  was  never  produced,  and  never  will  be." 
Self-confidence,  as  Johnson  justly  observes,  is  the  first  requisite  to 
great  undertakings .  It  was  the  felicity  of  Pope,  says  the  same  writer. 


♦  A  reference  to  his  own  condition  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was 
confined,  it  is  believed,  for  two  or  three  years  for  a  political  offence. 
t  Solved.  ♦  Judgment.  $  PoeU. 
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to  rate  himself  at  liis  real  value.  Pope  ¥ras  not,  however,  always  a 
candid  egotist,  but  would  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  vanity  by  some  miserable  subterfuge,  such  as  affecting 
an  indifference  to  poetical  reputation,  though  he  was  beyond 
all  doubt  ''  a  fool  to  fame"  from  his  early  childhood  to  the 
latest  hour  of  his  life.  He  would  sometimes  also  pretend 
an  indifference  to  criticism,  an  affectation  which  his  actions  so 
glaringly  contradicted  that  a  child  could  have  seen  his  insinceri- 
ty. If  Pope  had  been  interdicted  the  use  of  the  press,  and  pre- 
vented from  reading  his  productions  to  his  friends,  he  would 
have  written  fewer  verses.  His  public  egotism  forms  the  most 
delightful  feature  in  his  writings.  He  is  singularly  happy  in 
his  allusions  to  himself  and  his  own  friends.  Lord  Bacon  was 
an  egotist  of  the  boldest  order,  and  never  doubted  his  immortality 
for  a  moment.  Buffon  said  that  of  the  g^at  geniuses  of  modern 
times  there  were  but  ffve,  "  Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Montes- 
qinen,  and  hxmaelf"  "  When  I  am  dead  you  will  not  easily  meet 
with  another  John  Hunter,"  said  that  celebrated  anatomist  to  his 
friends.  These  instances  are  alluded  to  by  D'Israeli,  who  quotes 
also  the  bold  avowal  of  Kepler : — "  I  dare  insult  mankind  by  con- 
fessing that  I  am  he  who  has  turned  science  to  advantage.  If  I 
am  pardoned,  I  shall  rejoice ;  if  blamed,  I  shall  endure  it.  The 
die  is  cast ;  I  have  written  this  book,  and  whether  it  be  read  by 
posterity  or  by  my  contemporaries,  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  may 
well  wait  for  a  reader  during  one  century,  when  God  himself 
during  six  thousand  years  has  waited  for  an  observer  like  myself." 
We  learn  from  Bumey's  History  of  Music  that  the  fiddler  Veracini 
said  with  impious  arrogance,  that  there  was  but  one  God  and 
one  Veracini.  Shenstone  has  recorded  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  frankly  entitled  them  "  Egotisms,  from  my  own  sensations." 
Walter  Savage  Landor  has  promised  the  public  an  historical 
work,  and  is  persuaded,  he  says,  that  he  will  not  be  "  con- 
founded by  posterity  with  the  Coxes  and  Foxes  of  the  age." 
2  n  2 
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Rousseau  was  a  daring  and  yet  a  delightful  egotist.  His  pas- 
sionate eloquence  hurries  us  along  with  such  breathless  rapidity 
over  his  burning  pages,  that  we  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon  his 
faults.  Montaigne  is  one  of  the  happiest  writers  on  the  delicate 
theme  of  self  that  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  Addison  quotes 
the  caustic  attack  of  the  younger  Scaliger  on  the  lively  old  Gascon. 
•* For  my  part,"  says  Montaigne,  "I  am  a  great  lover  of  your 
white  wines."  "  What  in  the  world  signifies  it  to  tke  public/' 
says  Scaliger,  "  whether  he  was  a  lover  of  white  wines  or 
red  ?"  Addison,  who  owed  something  to  the  father  of  modem 
Essayists,  ought  not  to  have  quoted  this  taunt  without  softening 
it  down  with  a  kind  word  or  two  of  explanation  or  defence.  If 
Montaigne  had  talked  about  nothing  but  his  taste  in  wine,  and 
entered  into  disquisitions  on  such  trivial  matters  only,  he  would 
long  ago  have  been  forgotten.  Montaigne  talks  on  to  the  public 
with  the  same  unaffected  ease  as  he  would  have  conversed  with 
his  most  familiar  friends,  and  the  great  charm  of  his  easaya  is 
their  free  and  unaffected  alternation 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  fipom  lively  to  severe." 

Addison  is  rather  hard  in  one  of  his  papers  on  the  whole  tribe  of 
egotists,  forgetting  the  egotistical  character  of  all  fSssajdsts  and 
his  own  individual  foibles.  His  indiscriminate  censure  of  egotism 
is  inconsistent  with  his  often  quoted  remarks  in  the  first  number 
of  the  Spectator,  in  which  he  explains  how  much  more  we  are 
interested  in  a  work  when  we  know  something  of  the  author. 
'*  I  have  observed,"  says  he,  "  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a 
book  with  pleasure,  tiU  he  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a 
black  man  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition,  married 
or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars  of  a  like  nature,  that  conduce 
very  much  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  author." 

It  is  certain  that  if  Montaigne  had  written  less  about  him- 
self, he  would  have  been  less  amusing  and  instructive.     He  was 
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a  great  talker,  as  well  as  a  free  and  social  writer,  so  that  his 
egotism  was  the  result  of  a  general  spirit  of  communicativeness. 
Other  writers  have  heen  induced  to  pour  forth  their  secrets  into 
the  public  ear  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  some  congenial  pri- 
vate listener,  from  some  defect  of  speech,  or  from  a  want  of  nerve 
or  confidence  in  society.  Addison,  from  whatever  cause,  was 
silent  in  company,  and  it  must  have  been  delightful  to  him  to 
relieve  his  breast  of  the  weight  of  suppressed  thought  in  his 
elegant  yet  familiar  essays.  ''  Since,"  says  he,  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Spectator,  *'  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  com- 
municate the  fulness  of  my  heart  in  speech,  I  am  resolved  to  do  it 
in  writing,  and  to  print  myself  out,  if  possible,  before  I  die."  We 
doubtless  owe  many  of  Cowper's  poems  to  a  similar  feeling.  The 
leas  that  sensitive  egotist  was  able  to  communicate  himself  to  his 
ovn  private  circle,  the  more  garrulous  he  became  in  public. 
When  his  tongue  failed  him,  he  fl^  to  his  pen*  The  fire  an4 
point  of  his  published  satires,  and  .the  egotism  of  much  of  his 
poetry,  were  partly  the  result  of  a  mere  re-action  of  feeling  after 
his  painful  timidity  and  forced  reserve  in  private.  He  has  given 
us  a  little  revelation  from  his  own  heart  in  his  poem  on  Conversa- 
tiott- 

"  The  cause  perhaps  inquiry  may  descry 
Self-searching  with  an  introverted  eye, 
Concealed  within  an  unsuspected  part. 
The  vainest  comer  of  our  own  vain  heart ; 
For  ever  aiming  at  the  world's  esteem. 
Our  self-importance  ruins  its  own  scheme. 
In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarely  shown, 
Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  own 
We  dare  not  risk  them  into  public  view, 
Lest  they  miscarry  of  what  seems  their  due.*' 

Pope  IB  said  to  have  been  restrained  in  conversation  from  a  dread 
of  the  man  sa3riBg  something  unworthy  of  the  poet.  No  apprehen- 
sioa  of  this  nature  seems  to  have  checked  the  yolubiltty  of  Cole- 
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ridge,  who  loved  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  He>  however, 
required  undivided  and  most  respectful  attention  in  his  audience, 
or  his  self-complacency  was  disturbed.  He  was  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  an  entire  monopoly  of  speech.  The  slightest  in- 
terruption brought  him  to  a  dead  stop.  He  was  rather  a  lecturer 
than  a  talker.  He  was  a  lay-preacher.  He  had  no  idea  of  dialogue. 
Dr.  Johnson,  though  more  dogmatical,  was  more  magnanimous  ; 
and  though  he  triumphed  over  his  opponents  in  a  very  summary 
way,  the  collision  of  different  opinions,  instead  of  making  him  silent, 
sullen  and  disdainful,  struck  out  the  finest  scintillations  from  his 
own  mind.  Coleridge  was  an  egotist  both  as  a  man  and  as  an 
author.  His  Biographia  Literaria  is  intensely  personal.  One  of 
the  most  daring  egotists  of  modern  times  is  WiUiam  Cobbett. 
His  self-praise  and  self-assurance  are  sometimes  carried  to  such  a 
length  that  we  almost  doubt  if  he  is  serious.  It  looks  like  cari- 
cature, a  wild  quiz,  or  a  wicked  invention  of  the  enemy.  Yet  his 
manner  is  so  open,  hearty  and  unaffected,  that  the  most  fastidious 
reader  is  rather  amused  than  offended.  When  compared  with  the 
sneaking,  shuffling  and  under-hand  tricks  of  more  cautious 
writers,  who  would  play  the  same  game  if  they  had  but  the  same 
courage,  its  effect  is  "  quite  refreshing."  Byron  was  such  an 
egotist  that  all  his  poetical  heroes  were  mere  personifications  of 
himself.  An  intense  egotism  is  inconsistent  vnth  the  dramatic 
faculty.     In  his  Childe  Harold  he  speaks  of  his  future  fame, 

"  I  twiue 

My  hopes  of  being  remembered  in  my  line 
With  my  land's  language.*' 

Wordsworth's  poems  are  "  moods  of  his  own  mind."  In  one  of 
his  prefaces  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  contempt  for  the 
critics,  and  his  consciousness  of  his  own  powers. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  bearing  in  mind  the  many  poets  distinguished  by 
this  prime  faculty"  (the  imagination)  ''  whose  names  I  omit  to  mention, 
yet  justified  by  a  recollection  of  the  insults  which  ttie  ignorant^  the  incapa- 
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ble  and  the  presumptuous  have  heaped  upon  my  writings,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  posterity  upon  myself,  I  shall 
declare  (censurable,  I  grant,  if  the  notoriety  of  the  iact  above  stated  does  not 
justify  me)  that  I  have  given  evidence  of  exertions  of  this  faculty  upon  its 
worthiest  objects,  the  external  universe,  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
of  man,  his  natural  afiections  and  his  acquired  passions,  which  have  the 
same  ennobling  tendency  as  the  productions  of  men,  in  this  kind,  worthy 
to  be  holden  in  undying  remembrance/' 

Hazlitt  is  an  egotistical  writer,  and  is  never  afraid  to  praise  bis 
own  writings,  tbongb  be  does  not  say  more  of  them  tban  they 
actually  deserve.  The  following  passage  seems  to  have  been 
wrong  from  him  by  the  attacks  of  Blackwood  and  the  Quarter fy  ;-^- 

^  If  the  reader  is  not  already  apprized  of  it,  he  will  please  to  take  notice 
that  I  write  this  at  Winterslow.  My  style  here  is  apt  to  be  redundant  and 
excursive.  At  other  times  it  may  be  cramped,  dry,  abrupt ;  but  here  it 
flows  like  a  river,  and  overspreads  its  banks.  I  have  not  to  seek  for 
thoughts  or  hunt  for  images:  they  come  of  themselves,  1  inhale  them  with 
the  breeze^  and  the  silent  groves  are  vocal  with  a  thousand  recollections. — 

'  And  visions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow. 
Hang  on  each  leaf,  and  cling  to  ev*ry  bough.' 

**  Here  I  came  fifteen  years  ago,  a  willing  exile ;  and  as  I  trod  the 
lengthened  greensward  by  the  low  wood-side,  repeated  the  old  line, 

*  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is !' 

"  I  found  it  so  then,  before,  and  since ;  and  shall  1  faint  now  that  I 
have  poured  out  the  spirit  of  that  mind  to  the  world,  and  treated  many 
subjects  with  truth,  with  freedom,  and  power,  because  I  have  been  follow- 
ed with  one  cry  of  abuse  ever  since^/or  Jtot  being  a  govemment-lool?  Here  I 
returned  a  few  years  afler  to  finish  some  works  I  had  undertaken,  doubtful 
of  the  event,  but  determined  to  do  my  best ;  and  wrote  that  character  of 
Milimant  which  was  once  transcribed  by  fingers  fairer  than  Aurora's,  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  because  I  was  not  a  government-tool,  and  must 
be  supposed  devoid  of  taste  and  elegance  by  all  who  aspired  to  these 
qualities  in  their  own  persons.  Here  I  sketched  my  account  of  that  old 
honest  Signior  Orlando  Friscobaldo,  which  with  its  fine,  racy,  acrid  tone 
that  old  crab-apple,  G*flf ***d,  would  have  relished  or  pretended  to  relish, 
had  I  been  a  government-tool  1  Here  too  I  have  written  Table-Talks 
without  number,  and  as  yet  without  a  falling  off,  till  now  that  they  are 
nearly  done,  or  I  should  not  make  this  boast.  /  could  swear  (were  they 
not  mine)  the  thoughts  in  many  of  them  are  founded  as  a  rock,  free  as  air, 
ike  tone  like  an  Italian  picture,     What  then  ?    Had  the  style  been  like 
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polished  steel,  as  firm  and  as  bright,  it  would  have  arailed  me  HoUiii^, 
for  I  am  not  a  government-tool !  I  had  endeavoured  to  guide  the  taste  of 
the  English  people  to  the  best  English  writers;  but  I  had  said  that 
English  kings  did  not  reign  by  right  divine,  and  that  his  present  majesty 
was  descended  from  an  elector  of  Hanover  in  a  right  line ;  and  no  loyal 
subject  would  after  this  look  into  Webster  or  Deckar,  because  I  had 
pointed  them  out.  I  had  done  something  (more  than  any  one  except 
Schlegel)  to  vindicate  the  character  of  ShakMpeare's  Plays  from  the  stigma 
of  French  criticism ;  but  our  Antijacobin  and  Anti-Gallican  writers  soon 
found  out  that  I  had  said  and  written  that  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  men, 
were  not  slaves  by  birthright.  This  was  enough  to  damn  the  work. 
Such  has  been  the  head  and  front  of  my  oflGending." 

"  I  have  let  this  passage  stand,  however  critical,"  adds  the 
author,  "  because  it  may  serve  as  a  practical  iUnstration  of  what 
writers  think  of  themselves  when  put  upon  the  defensive."  His 
friend  Leigh  Hunt,  who  talks  to  the  public  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  at  his  fire-side,  does  not  speak  qoite  so  decidedly  of  his  own 
talents,  but  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  opening  out  hia 
heart.  But  with  all  his  egotism.  Hunt  is  one  of  the  most  g^ner* 
ous  and  sympathizing  of  human  beings.  He  affords  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  distinction  between  a  certain  kind  of  egotism 
and  mere  selfishness.  Poor  Goldsmith  was  the  most  amusing  of 
egotists.  He  could  never  suppress  his  self-conceit.  He  was 
jealous  of  every  thing  and  every  body  that  divided  the  attention 
which  he  expected  to  be  lavished  on  himself.  When  some 
beautiful  young  ladies  attracted  the  attention  of  the  company  in 
his  presence,  he  sullenly  hinted  that  there  were  times  and  places 
in  which  he  too  was  admired.  This  species  of  egotism  was  truly 
unworthy  of  such  a  man.  Richardson,  the  Novelist,  was  guilty 
of  a  weakness  equally  degrading  to  a  mind  like  his.  He  would 
never  let  any  visitor  escape  the  hearing  of  some  of  his  produc- 
tions ;  and  once  in  a  large  company,  when  a  gentleman  just  arrived 
from  Paris,  told  him  that  he  had  seen  one  of  his  novels  on  the 
French  King's  table,  he  pretended  not  to  hear,  because  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  at  the  moment  busily  engaged  on  other 
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fobjectB*  He  waited  aometime  for  a  paase,  and  then  inquired 
with  affected  cardessnem,  "  What,  Sir,  was  that  which  you  were 
just  saying  about  the  French  King."  "  Oh  !  nothing  of  any 
consequence,'*  replied  his  informant,  disgusted  with  the  trick« 
tnd  resolved  to  punish  him.  No  literary  man  exceeds  Boswell  in 
contemptible  self-conceit.  His  failing  is  too  well  known  to  need 
sn  illustration.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  an  awful  egotist.  I 
have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  some  outrageous  and  profane 
boast  of  his,  connected  with  his  merit  as  a  painter. 

The  Critical  Review  (I  know  not  in  what  number  nor  in  what 
year,  for  I  take  the  passage  from  a  quotation  in  Boswell's  life  of 
Johnson),  makes  the  following  classification  of  egotists  : 

"We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  four  classes.  In  the  first  we  have 
Julius  Cssar :  he  relates  his  own  transactions ;  but  he  relates  them  with 
peeuliar  grace  and  dignity,  and  his  narrative  is  supported  by  the  greatness 
of  his  character  and  achieyemeuts.  In  the  second  class  we  have  Marcus 
Antoninus  :  this  writer  has  given  us  a  series  of  reflections  on  his  own  life ; 
but  his  sentiments  are  so  noble,  his  morality  so  sublime,  that  his  meditations 
are  uniTersally  admired.  In  the  third  class  we  have  some  others  of 
tolerable  credit,  who  have  given  importance  to  their  own  private  history 
by  an  intermixture  of  literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occurrences  of  their  own 
times ;  the  celebrated  Huetius  has  published  an  entertaining  volume  upon 
this  plan,  *  De  Rebut  adeum  pertmentOnu.*  In  the  ybtirM  class  we  have 
the  journalists,  temporal  and  spiritual :  Elias  Ashmole,  William  Silly, 
Geoige  Whitefield,  John  Wesley,  and  a  thousand  other  old  women  and 
fiuiatic  writers  of  memoirs  and  meditations." 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  classification,  notwithstanding  Dr. 
Jf^aon's  approbation  of  it.  In  which  class  should  those  egotists 
be  placed  who,  like  Lord  Byron  and  William  Wordsworth,  mould 
aH  the  creations  of  their  fancy  into  images  of  themselves  ? 

I  repeat,  that  all  men  and  women  are  egotists  in  their  way,  and 
that  self-praise  and  self-love  are  offensive  and  contemptible  only 
when  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  justice,  and  are  linked  to  envy, 
hatred  and  all  uncharitableness.  When  we  take  vast  credit  to 
oonelvea  for  unworthy  trifles,  or  make  ourselves  ridiculous  by 
2  X 
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pretending  to  more  virtue  or  genius  than  we  possess,  or  allow  a 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  or  jealousy  to  blind  us  to  the  merits  of 
others,  there  are  few  qualities  which  are  more  odious  than 
egotism*.  But  these  offensive  peculiarities  are  not  necessarily 
connected  with  a  fair  and  proper  pride.  Without  a  certain 
degree  of  self-confidence  and  self-esteem,  no  man  can  ever  become 
eminently  great  or  good ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  any 
one  should  be  compelled,  out  of  a  deference  to  the  mean  and  envious 
part  of  mankind,  to  assume  an  unconsciousness  of  that  merit  which 
raises  him  above  them. 


DAWN. 

How  fair  and  gay  the  scene  appears ! 
The  red  sun  cheers  the  rising  day  ; 
The  dewy  mountain,  the  crystal  fountain 
Are  glittering  bright  in  orient  light. 

The  lark  that  floats  serene  on  high. 

And  fills  the  sky  with  cheerful  notes. 

The  shepherd's  singing,  the  light  bells  ringing. 

In  union  sweet  the  morning  greet. 

Oh !  who  could  rove  at  such  an  hour 
By  shrub  and  flower,  in  mead  or  grove. 
Without  revealing  responsive  feeling. 
While  Nature's  voice  bids  man  rejoice  I 


*  The  more  decorous  manners  of  the  present  aee  have  attached  a  dispropor- 
tionate opprobrium  to  this  foible,  and  many  therefore  abstain  with  cautious 
prudence  from  all  displays  of  what  they  feel.  Nay,  some  do  actually  flatter 
themselves  that  they  abhor  all  egotism,  and  never  betray  it  in  their  writings  or 
discourse.  But  watch  these  men  narrowly  ;  and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
you  will  find  their  thoughts  and  feelings  and  mode  of  expression  saturated  with 
the  passion  of  contempt,  which  is  the  concentrated  vinegar  of  eeotism.^CoUridge» 
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LIFE. 

I. 
Alas  !  what  mystic  changes  mark 

Our  pilgrimage  below ! 
As  fitful  as  the  fire-fly's  spark 

The  gleams  of  pleasure  glow. 
And  leave  the  startled  spirit  dark 
Beneath  the  night  of  woe  ! 

II. 
We  learn  not  why  the  lustre  dies. 
Nor  why  the  darkness  spreads  ; 
For  oft  on  Penury's  wintry  skies 

The  soul  its  sun-light  sheds ; 
While  wreaths  that  Fortune's  votaries  prize 
Are  placed  on  aching  heads. 

III. 
And  e*en  fair  Virtue's  holy  spell 

Not  always  here  avails  ! 
Full  many  a  noble  heart  may  tell 

How  oft  her  magic  fails. 
When  throngs  of  restless  thoughts  rebel. 

And  hideous  gloom  prevails. 

rv. 
And  what  we  hear,  or  what  we  see. 

And  what  we  think,  or  feel ; 
As  dream-like  as  the  clouds  may  be 

That  through  the  twilight  steal ! — 
Oh,  God !  each  mortal  mystery. 

Thou  only  canst  reveal ! 
2  B   2 
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AN  INDIAN  DAY. 

MORN. 

Lo !  Morning  wakes  upon  the  grey  hill's  brow. 
Raising  the  veil  of  mist  meek  Twilight  wore  ; — 
And  hark  !  from  mangoe  tope  and  tamarind  bough 
The  glad  birds'  matins  ring !     On  Gonga's  shore 
Yon  8ab]e  groups  with  ritual  sig^s  adore 
The  rising  Lord  of  Day.    Above  the  vale 
Behold  the  tall  palmyra  proudly  soar, 
And  wave  his  verdant  wreath, — a  lustre  pale 
Gleams  on  the  broad-fringed  leaves  that  rustle  in  the  gale. 

NOON. 

'Tis  now  the  Noon-tide  hour.    No  sounds  arise 
To  cheer  the  sultry  calm, — deep  silence  reigns 
Among  the  drooping  groves  ;  the  fervid  skies 
Glare  on  the  slumbering  wave  ;  on  yon  wide  plains 
The  zephyr  dies, — ^no  hope  of  rest  detains 
The  wanderer  there  ;  the  sun's  meridian  might 
No  fragrant  bower,  no  humid  cloud  restrains, — 
The  silver  rays,  insufferably  bright. 
Play  on  the  fevered  brow,  and  mock  the  dazzled  sight ! 

NIQHT. 

The  gentle  Evening  comes  !    The  gradual  breeze. 
The  milder  radiance  and  the  longer  shade. 
Steal  o'er  the  scene  ! — ^Through  slowly  waving  trees 
The  pale  moon  smiles, — the  minstrels  of  the  glade 
Hail  night's  fair  queen ;  and,  as  the  day-beams  fade 
Along  the  crimson  west,  through  twilight  gloom 
The  fire-fly  darts  ;  and  where,  all  lowly  laid. 
The  dead  repose,  the  Moslem's  hands  illume 
The  consecrated  lamp  o'er  Beauty's  hallowed  tomb  ! 
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Thx  Elegiac  Sonnets  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  were  once  very 
popular  compositions.  I  lately  returned  to  them  with  a  pleasura- 
ble feeling,  for  as  I  had  not  read  them  since  my  boyhood,  when 
tbey  seemed  productions  of  extraordinary  beauty,  I  was  curious  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  change  that  years  and  more  extensive 
reading  had  effected  in  my  taste.  It  is  sufficiently  remarkable 
how  the  same  reader  will  sometimes  fluctuate,  at  intervab,  in  his 
literary  fancies ;  but  the  fickleness  of  the  public  mind  is  still  more 
Burprifling.  How  many  once  popular  writers  are  now  despised  or 
forgotten,  while  some  who  were  formerly  neglected  are  regarded 
with  idolatry  I  With  respect  to  the  particular  case  of  Charlotte 
Smith,  I  confess  that  my  individual  opinion  has  corresponded  to 
a  considerable  extent  with  the  variation  of  the  general  judgment ; 
and  the  verses  that  seemed  very  exquisite  poetry  to  my  boyish 
taste,  make  a  very  different  impression  upon  me  now.  Her  poems, 
ran  through  numerous  and  large  editions  on  their  first  appearance, 
and  it  is  curious  to  trace,  in  various  contemporary  publications,  the 
respect  with  which  they  were  treated  by  some  of  the  first  critics 
of  her  time*.  Cowper,  who  was  assuredly  no  mean  judge  of  poe- 
tical excellence,  speaks  of  her  "  charming  Sonnetsf."     It  is  true 


*  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  (of  that  day)  gravely  observed,  that "  it  is  trifling 
yrdse  for  Mrs.  Snuth's  Sonnets  to  proaoimce  them  superior  to  Shakspeare's  and 
MUton's." 

t  Mathias,  the  author  of  the  Purauits  of  Literature,  thus  alludes  to  her  in  one 
of  the  notes  to  that  #ork : — "  Mra.  Charlotte  Smith  has  great  poetical  powers^ 
and  a  pathos  which  commands  attention."  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Centura  Literaria,  speaks  of  her  poetry  in  the  following  terms  :— 
"  There  is  so  much  anaffeeted  elegance ;  so  much  harmony  and  pathos  in  it ;  thtf 
images  are  so  soothing  and  so  delightful ;  and  the  sentiments  so  touching,  so  con« 
sonant  to  the  best  movements  of  the  heart,  that  no  reader  of  pure  taste  can  grow 
weiry  of  perusing  them."  In  an  article  on  Chalmers's  English  Poets  (ap^ 
parently  by  Southey)  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  23,  it  is  observed  that 
"  Charlotte  Smith's  descriptions,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  have  always  the* 
charm  of  vvdi-flel«Gt0d  txt^J* 
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that  he  also  thought  the  frigid  Hayley  a  poet,  but  at  one  period 
his  taste  would  have  been  called  in  question  if  he  had  esteemed 
him  less.  The  **  Triumphs  of  Temper"  did  not  try  the  temper  of 
our  ancestors,  but  was  really,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  very 
popular  performance.  But  Cowper  himself  was  one  of  those  who 
commenced  the  grand  revolution  in  our  poetical  literature  which 
brought  such  writers  as  his  friends  Hayley  and  Mrs.  Smith  into 
comparative  contempt,  and  who  first  taught  us  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple that  English  verse  was  capable  of  great  improvement,  notwith- 
standing what  was  long  considered  the  actual  perfection  of  Pope. 
I  do  not  mean  to  fall  into  the  too  common  injustice  of  those  who 
think  it  necessary,  when  they  admire  the  greater  freedom  and 
variety  of  the  present  systems  of  versification,  to  deny  all  merit 
to  poetry  of  a  different  order.  I  am  not  exclusive  in  my  taste, 
and  can  read  alternately  such  poets  as  Coleridge  and  Pope  with  a 
disposition  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  their  very  opposite  and  pecu- 
liar excellencies  both  of  style  and  matter.  The  dreaminess,  the 
profound  intensity,  and  the  subtle  and  mystical  harmonies  of  the 
one,  need  not  render  oa  insensible  to  the  terseness,  the  wit  and 
energy,  and  the  less  elaborate,  though  more  precise  music  of  the 
other.  The  great  facility  with  which  Pope's  manner  was  imitated 
by  his  followers  was  one  cause  of  the  decline  of  his  popularity  ; 
for  when  it  was  found  that  every  poetaster  had  got  his  tune  by 
heart,  the  public  grew  sick  of  the  repetition,  and  soon  thought  less 
respectfully  of  what  at  first  was  a  marvel  and  a  luxury.  In  this 
re-action  of  taste,  the  great  poetical  idol  of  his  time  is  now  as  much 
depreciated  as  he  was  formerly  over- rated ;  and  it  seems  by  many 
critics  to  be  utterly  forgotten,  that  Pope's  chief  excellence  is  by 
no  means  dependent  on  the  mere  sound  of  his  couplets.  His 
works  not  only  teem  with  wit  and  wisdom,  expressed  with  won- 
derful felicity  and  precision,  but  display  some  of  those  finer  and 
more  ethereal  qualities  that  ought  long  ago  to  have  settled  the  idle 
question  of,  whether  he  was  a  true  poet  or  merely  a  clever  writer 
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in  Terse.  His  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  several  descriptive  passages 
in  the  Windsor  Forest,  afford  indisputable  evidence  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  fancy  at  once  delicate  and  prolific,  and  that  he  could 
"look  on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye.*'  If  Pope  had  lived  in  later 
times,  he  would  probably  have  been  a  very  different  kind  of  poet, 
and  have  attended  more  to  the  culture  and  development  of  his 
imagination.  It  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  reg^d  poets  as  mere 
"  men  of  wit  about  town,"  but  they  are  now  expected  to  be  at 
once  fanciful  and  profound.  People  at  last  begin  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  verse  and  poetry,  and  cleverness  and  genius. 
Mere  talent  in  a  poem  is  no  longer  respected  as  it  used  to  be,  for 
there  is  now  a  general  love  of  poetry  for  its  own  sake,  and  read- 
ers look  less  for  smart  and  pointed  passages  of  shrewd  sense 
and  satire,  than  for  thoughts  and  words  steeped  in  the  hues  of  ima- 
gination. The  consequence  is  that  a  much  higher  and  more  ethe- 
real tone  pervades  the  poetry  of  the  day ;  and  readers,  accustomed 
to  strains  of  loftier  mood,  turn  with  something  like  disgust  from 
the  verses  that  charmed  them  in  their  earlier  years.  The  old 
common-places  of  poetry  no  longer  deceive  us,  and  the  artificial 
expressions  in  which  many  writers  of  mere  verse  once  enveloped 
&eir  sickly  sentimentahties,  and  thus  passed  upon  the  world  for 
poets,  are  now  utterly  discarded ;  and  if  an  author's  style  be  not 
fresh  and  natural,  he  is  not  endured.  Even  Pope  himself  indulged 
too  much  in  the  use  of  epithets  that  were  nothing  more  than 
sounding  expletives,  that  became  the  more  disgusting  from  their 
eternal  repetition  by  his  servile  herd  of  imitators. 

The  lady,  to  whose  Sonnets  I  must  now  return,  deals  very  libe- 
rally in  the  old  fashioned  diction,  and  in  that  querulous  egotism 
and  fantastic  melancholy  which  were  common  to  all  her  contempo- 
rary Sonneteers.  According  to  their  notions,  to  be  truly  poetical 
it  was  necessary  to  be  sad,  and  the  whole  world  was  to  be  informed 
of  their  afiEliction.  Anna  Seward  is  severely  witty  on  Mrs.  Smith's 
Sonnets.  "  Never,"  she  says,  "  were  poetical  whipt  syllabubs  ia 
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black  gkssefi  so  eagerly  swallowed  by  the  odd  taste  of  the  public.'* 
But  Mrs.  Smith  was  not,  like  too  many  of  her  contemporanes*  a 
tuneful  hypocrite ;  for  she  really  was  acquainted  with  grief,  and  had 
no  little  cause  for  those  "  melodious  tears/'  with  which  she  gave 
herself  to  fame.     She  suffered  severely  from  the  fiulure  of  ber 
husband's  mercantile  speculations,  and  the  brutality  and  fraud  of 
lawyers  and  guardians,  who  cheated  her  of  a  provision  for  her 
large  family.     Her  domestic  sorrows  are  very  tonchingly  told  in 
the  prefaces  to  the  different  editions  of  her  poems.    Aware,  there* 
fore,  that  her  melancholy  is  no  poetic  fiction,  though  often  rather 
affectedly  expressed,  we  can  read  her  Sonnets  without  that  sicken- 
ing sensation  which  is  excited  by  the  false  and  ridiculous  aensibi- 
lities  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  SchooL    These  little  poems  are  not 
constructed  on  the  Petrarchan  model,  and  have  no  right  ta  the 
title  of  sonnets,  unless  every  poem  in  fourteen  lines  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  that  species  of  composition.     But  fourteen  lines  or 
three  quatrains,  and  a  concluding  couplet,  do  not  make  a  sonnet, 
if  Petrarch  and  Dante  in  the  Italian,  and  Milton  and  Wordsworth 
in  our  own  language,  are  to  be  taken  as  authorities.    In  the  metri- 
cal  construction,  and  in  the  unity  of  design  peculiar  to  the  sonnet, 
these  little  compositions  are  all  deficient.     But  if  they  are  not 
legitimate  Sonnets,  several  of  them  are  very  pretty  and  pleasing 
poems ;  for,  though  I  once  thought  far  more  highly  of  them  than 
I  now  do,  I  can  still  see  something  in  them  to  admire.     They 
have  a  feminine  pathos,  and  a  deUcacy  and  tenderness  of  senti- 
ment, that  ought  to  save  them  from  obhvion.     Though  the  liquid 
smoothness  of  the  versification,  and  the  languid  elegance  of  the 
diction  may  not  suit  an  ear  accustomed  to  the  vigour  and  variety 
of  later  poems,  I  can  remember  that  they  gratified  me  in  my 
younger  days,  and  they  have  still  a  kind  of  charm  for  me  that  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  acknowledge.     Perhaps  early  associations« 
a  reference  to  the  feminine  quahties  of  the  fair  author's  mind,  and 
a  syn^iathy  for  her  distresses,  make  me  willing  to  be  pleased  in 
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defianee  of  an  increased  experience  and  a  matnrer  judgment.  I 
hkrt  no  doabt  that  it  was  a  perusal  of  these  Sonnets,  (for  such,  as 
t  matter  of  courtesy  or  convenience,  they  must  be  called,)  that 
suggested  those  of  Bowles,  which  are  written  in  a  similar 
strsin  of  feeling,  and  perhaps  with  no  great  superiority  in 
pomt  of  strength  and  originality.  The  versification,  however, 
is  rather  more  varied,  and  the  metrical  arrangement  is,  in 
some  respects,  a  little  closer  to  the  Italian  model.  They  have 
met  with  much  the  same  fate.  They  as  speedily  ran  through 
a  number  of  editions,  and  were  almost  as  speedily  neglected.  A 
g;reat  poet  too,  the  author  of  Christabel,  with  whose  own  style 
they  are  so  strikingly  contrasted,  has  praised  them  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  did  Cowper  those  of  Charlotte  Smith.  Little  de- 
pendence, it  seems,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  individual  judgments  of 
poets  upon  each  other,  whether  favorable  or  adverse.  Waller  saw 
nothing  in  Milton,  but  an  old  blind  school-master,  who  had  written 
a  dull  poem  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  length.  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  think  Gray's  £legy  in  a  Country  Church-yard  a  very 
meagre  and  common-place  production ;  and  Byron  insinuated  that 
Pope  was  a  greater  poet  than  Shakspeare,  and  spoke  very  con- 
temptuously of  Spenser.  When  doctors  disagree,  the  general 
voice  mnst  decide  upon  disputed  points,  though  even  then  we 
have  no  final  judgment,  for  the  public  is  often  as  fickle  as  a  child. 
This  is  very  perplexing  to  the  poet,  whose  life  is  one  dream  of 
ambition.  His  only  consolation  is  the  hope  that  posterity  will 
be  more  calm  and  constant ;  and  that,  when  the  varying  winds  of 
contemporary  opinion  shall  have  died  away,  his  bark  may  float 
securely  upon  the  smooth  waters  of  immortality.  It  is  melancholy, 
however,  to  reflect  how  many  who  have  once  enjoyed  a  flattering 
popularity,  and  who  have  looked  forward  with  a  proud  confidence 
to  such  a  consummation,  have  passed  from  the  memories  of  men 
like  summer  clouds.  Charlotte  Smith,  elegant  and  refined  as  she 
is,  is  rapidly  shildng  into  oblivion,  and  in  a  very  few  years  will  be 

2  9 
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utterly  forgotten.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  have  just  spent  a  plea- 
sant half-hour  over  her  little  volume,  let  me  show  my  gratitude 
to  her  gentle  spirit,  by  such  praises  as  I  can  conscientiously  award 
her,  and  refresh  the  memory  of  my  readers  with  a  few  favourable 
extracts. 

The  following  little  poem,  on  seeing  some  children  at  play,  has 
been  quoted  both  by  Bowles  and  Leigh  Hunt,  (poets  of  very 
different  tastes  and  habits,)  with  considerable  praise  : 

*'  Sighing  I  see  yon  little  troop  at  play, 
By  sorrow  yet  untouched,  unhurt  by  care ; 
While  free  and  sportive  they  enjoy  to-day, 
Content  and  careless  of  to-niorrow*s  fare. 
O  happy  age  !  when  hope's  unclouded  ray 
Lights  their  green  path,  and  prompts  tlieir  simple  mirth. 
Ere  yet  they  feel  the  tlioms  that  lurking  lay^ 
To  wound  the  wretched  pilgrims  of  the  earth, 
Making  them  rue  the  hour  that  gave  them  birth. 
And  threw  them  on  a  world  so  full  of  pain. 
Where  prosperous  folly  treads  on  patient  worth. 
And  to  deaf  pride,  misfortune  pleads  in  vain ! 
Ah  1 — for  their  future  fate  how  many  fears 
Oppress  my  heart  and  fill  mine  eyes  with  tears.'' 

Mrs.  Smith's  knowledge  of  Botany,  to  which  science,  by  the 
way,  she  has  addressed  a  sonnet,  is  displayed  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner  in  several  of  her  poems ;  and  she  rarely  speaks  of  flowers 
without  a  minute  fidelity  of  description,  and  the  use  of  very 
graphic  epithets.  The  following  couplet  is  a  specimen  of  the 
curious  felicity  of  her  botanical  allusions. 

"  From  the  mapped  lichen  to  the  plumed  weed ; 
From  thready  mosses  to  the  vdntd  flower." 


*  This  is  a  sad  sacrifice  of  grammar  to  rhyme.  Byron  has  made  a  similar  one 
in  his  fourth  Canto  of  Childt  Harold  :—- 

"  And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  ;  there  let  him  lay" 
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The  "  Sonnet  written  at  the  close  of  Spring"  offers  further 
iOnstrations  of  this  peculiar  character  of  her  verse. 

"  The  garlands  fiide  that  Spring  so  lately  wove, 
Each  simple  flower,  which  she  had  nursed  in  dew, 
Aneroonies,  that  spangled  every  grove. 
The  primrose  wan,  and  harehell  mildly  hlue. 
No  more  shall  violets  linger  in  the  dell, 
Or  parple  orchis  variegate  the  plain. 
Till  Spring  again  shall  call  forth  every  hell, 
And  dress  with  hnmid  hands  her  wreaths  again. 
Ah,  poor  humanity,  so  frail,  so  fair. 
Are  the  fond  visions  of  thy  eariy  day. 
Till  tyrant  passion  and  corrosive  care, 
Bid  all  thy  fiiiry  colours  fade  away  1 
Another  May  new  buds  and  flowers  shall  bring ; 
Ah!  why  has  happiness — no  second  Spring?'' 

Mrs.  Smith's  study  of  flowers  led  her  much  into  the  open  fields, 
and  she  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  very  minute  and  delicate  ob- 
lerver  of  external  nature.  The  following  brief  passage  taken 
from  one  of  her  sonnets  is  picturesque. 

''And  sometimes  when  the  iun  with  parting  rmfi 
Gilds  the  long  gran  that  hida  my  tilent  bed, 
A  tear  shall  tremble  in  my  Charlotte's  eyes." 

It  reminds  me  of  a  beautiful  touch  of  Coleridge's  pencil  in  the 
iimexed  lines. 

"  But  the  dell. 
Bathed  by  the  mist,  is  fresh  and  delicate 
As  vernal  corn-field,  or  the  unripe  flax. 
When  through  itt  half-trantparent  ttalktat  even, 
The  level  iwuhine  glimmers  with  green  light,*' 

There  is  an  expression  in  the  following  line,  which  has  been 
^wrowed  by  a  living  poet. 

"  The  night-flood  raka  upon  the  stony  shore." 
2  V  2 
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Bowles,  in  describing  a  nigbt-scene  (in  bis  Grave  of  the  last 
Saxon),  says : 

**  All  is  silent,  save  the  tide  that  rakes 

At  times  tlie  beach." 

Or  perbaps  it  was  taken  from  Hardis : — 

"  Raking  with  harsh  recoil  the  pebbly  steep." 

Tbe  following  from  an  address  to  tbe  North  Star  has  rather 
more  vigour  than  Mrs.  Smith  usually  displays  : 

**  Now  nightly  wandering;  'mid  the  tempests  drear 
That  howl  the  woods  and  rocky  steeps  among, 
I  lave  to  see  thy  sudden  light  appear 
Through  the  swift  clouds — driven  by  the  windeUong; 
Or  in  the  turbid  water,  rude  and  dark, 
0*er  whose  wild  stream  the  gust  of  Winter  raveSy 
Thy  trembling  light  with  pleasure  still  I  mark. 
Gleam  in  faint  radiance  on  the  foaming  waves  P' 

The  follovdng  verse  is  tender  and  melodious  :— 

"  Oh !  my  lost  love !  no  tomb  is  placed  for  thee 
That  may  to  stranger's  eyes  thy  worth  impart ; 
Thou  hast  no  grave  but  in  the  stormy  sea, 
And  no  memorial  but  this  breaking  heart  i*" 

I  quote  a  part  of  the  Sonnet  to  Fancy,  for  the  sake  of  the  neat 
turn  of  its  concluding  couplet : — 

**  Through  thy  false  medium  then  no  longer  viewed, 
May  fJEincied  pain  and  fjancied  pleasure  fly ; 
And  I,  as  from  me  all  thy  dreams  depart. 
Be  to  my  wayward  destiny  subdued ; 
Nor  seek  perfection  with  a  poefs  eye, 
Ner  suffer  ang;idsk  with  a  poet's  heart*' 

It  may  perhaps  appear  from  these  extracts,  that  though  not  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  class  of  British  Female  Poets,  Mrs.  Smith 
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deserves  more  attention  from  the  public  than  she  is  now  likely  to 
obtain.  She  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Lady  Minstrels  of  the 
present  day,  (to  the  powerful  Joanna  BaiUie,  the  fanciful  L.  £.  L,, 
the  tender  and  pathetic  Caroline  Bowles*,  or  the  refined  and 
spirited  Hemans,)  but  her  poems  may,  nevertheless^  be  occa- 
sionally referred  to  with  pleasure  as  the  effusions  of  a  chaste  and 
cdtivated  mind. 


EVENING  CLOUDS. 

[a  fragmbnt.] 

A  GLOKioua  sight !    The  sun  is  in  the  sea. 
But  o'er  its  liquid  cell  yon  cloud-arch  gleams 
With  lambent  fire — ^fit  bridge  for  forms  of  air  ! 
On  either  side,  like  green  paths  dropped  with  gold. 
Or  cowslip-covered  fields  in  dewy  light. 
The  glittering  vapours  lie.-^But  ah  !  how  vain 
To  breathe  this  feeble  language  o'er  a  scene. 
So  like  a  gorgeous  vision  I     Every  tint 
And  shadowy  form  that  charms  the  poet's  eye 
Now  mocks  his  failing  art  I 


*  Now  Mrs*  Southey. 
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RETROSPECTIONS. 

[written   in   INDIA.] 
I. 

Ti8  sweet  on  this  far  strand. 
When  memory  charms  the  fond  reverted  eye. 

To  view  that  hallowed  land 
Where  early  dreams  like  smi-touched  shadows  lie ! 

II. 

The  dear  familiar  forms. 
That  caught  the  fairest  hues  of  happier  hours. 

Flash  forth  through  after  storms. 
As  bursts  of  light  between  autumnal  showers. 

III. 

The  green-wood's  loveliest  spot — 
The  summer  walk — the  cheerful  winter  fire—* 

The  calm  domestic  cot — 
The  village  church  with  ivy-covered  spin 


IV. 

Each  scene  we  loved  so  well — 
With  faithful  force  the  mind's  true  mirror  shows ; 

As  Painting's  mighty  spell 
Recals  the  past,  and  lengthened  life  bestows. 

V. 

But  though  so  brightly  beam. 
These  distant  views,  they  make  the  present  drear  ; 

By  Youth's  departed  dream. 
Life's  onward  paths  but  desolate  appear. 
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VI. 

We  may  not  therefore  dwell 
Too  long  and  deeply  on  the  dearer  pastt 

Nor  soand,  for  aye,  the  knell 
Of  pleaanrea  gone  and  glories  overcast. 

VII. 

Whate'er  onr  lot  may  be. 
Whatever  tints  life's  varied  prospects  wear. 

The  temper'd  breast  is  free 
From  sullen  apathy  or  fierce  despair. 

VIII. 

In  fortune's  cloudiest  hours. 
Within  the  dreariest  regions  of  the  earth. 

Are  found  both  beams  and  flowers. 
Unless  the  wanderer's  soul  betrays  a  dearth. 

IX. 

For  still,  where'er  we  range. 
Are  traced  the  sweet  results  of  virtue's  reign  ; 

Though  forms  and  features  change. 
Fair  thoughts  and  fine  humanities  remain. 

z. 

And  he,  whose  spirit  glows 
At  Nature's  charms,  shall  own  in  every  land 

Her  glorious  aspect  shows 
The  same  bright  marks  of  God's  creating  hand  ! 
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SONNET— TO  ENGLAND. 
Fair  England  !  thine  antravell'd  sons  may  bear 
A  tranquil  sense  of  thy  surpassing  worth. 
As  those  who  ne'er  have  parted  from  their  birth 
In  faith  serene  their  social  comforts  share  ; 

But  he,  alone,  doth  feel  how  deeply  dear 
The  charms  of  home,  who  wildly  wandering  forth 
To  distant  realms,  finds  dreariness  and  dearth 
E'en  where  kind  Nature's  lavish  blooms  appear. 
Around  his  path  bright  scenes  unheeded  lie. 
For  these  are  tinged  not  with  his  early  dreams — 
His  heart  is  far  away  !  Thy  varied  sky 
Dappling  the  silent  hills  with  clouds  and  gleams— 
Thy  nest-like  cottages  and  silver  streams — 
Are  all  that  catch  the  wanderer's  dreaming  eye  ! 


SONNET— FREEDOM*. 
Thbre  is  exulting  pride,  and  holy  mirth. 
In  Freedom's  kindling  eye  !     Her  radiant  smile 
Profoundly  thriUs  this  fair  imperial  isle. 
The  Queen  of  nations  !     Glory  of  the  earth  ! 
Impassioned  orisons  are  breathing  forth. 
And  lofty  aspirations.     Phantoms  vile 
That  chill  the  feeble  spirit,  and  defile 
The  springs  of  thought  and  feeling  in  their  birth. 
Fade  like  the  mists  of  morn,  and  lose  the  power 
That  made  us  willing  slaves.     For  reason's  light 
Is  bursting  through  the  clouds  that  darkly  lower. 
And  hide  the  face  of  Heaven !     O'er  the  night 
Of  slumbering  millions — oh  !  transcendent  hour  ! 
The  sun  of  liberty  is  rising  bright  ! 

*  Written  in  England. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


[WRITTSN   IN   INDIA   ON    CBBISTMAS    DAT.] 

Hbrb  18  Christmas  Dat  again !  There  is  something  as  animate 
ing  in  the  mere  announcement  as  in  the  sound  of  a  merry  hell. 
It  is  the  season  of  cheerful  piety,  of  the  renewal  of  old  customs 
that  keep  the  heart  alive  and  tender,  and  of  pure  and  child-like 
enjoyment.  In  our  native  land  it  is  a  time  when  the  dreariness 
of  out-of-doors  nature  heightens  and  concentrates  the  social  plea- 
sures and  affections  within  the  sheltered  home.  The  hard  ground 
and  the  frozen  sheets  of  water  remain  unthawed  hy  the  pale  and 
sickly  sun ;  but  the  heart  of  man  melts  within  him,  and  the  fountain 
c^love  is  unlocked.  The  huge  Christmas  fire  is  the  blazing  sun 
that  now  warms  and  illumines  each  domestic  circle.  How  beauti- 
fblly  its  red  light  tinges  every  object  in  the  snug  apartment,  and 
flashes  on  cheerful  faces  that  glow  as  beneath  the  fervour  of 
sommer  skies  !     There  is  no  winter  within  domestic  walls. 

Now  do  the  most  busy  and  bustling  of  men  of  business  pause 
for  a  few  pleasant  hours  in  their  quick  career,  and  casting  off  all 
feverish  anxiety  for  the  future,  abandon  themselves  wholly  to 
present  pleasure,  or  dwell  with  a  serene  and  grateful  tenderness 
on  the  joys  of  the  long- vanished  past.  The  stem  pride  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  zeal  of  the  worshipper  of  Mammon  are  suspended 
for  a  day.  The  heart  has  an  undivided  reign  over  the  kindlier 
and  purer  elements  of  our  nature.  Now  friends  long  separated, 
and  scattered  over  different  comers  of  the  kingdom,  are  re-called 
to  one  common  centre,  and  surround  the  hearth  that  once  echoed 
to  the  peals  of  their  boyish  laughter.  The  happy  patriarch  of  the 
&nuly  gathers  again  around  him  the  forms  that  he  cherished  from 
2  o 
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their  cradles,  ^hom  the  cares  and  duties  of  manhood  have  drawn 
from  the  paternal  roof.  The  day  is  sacred  to  the  affections. 
The  Goddess  of  domestic  love  demands  the  entire  man.  The 
Christmas  hearth  is  a  shrine  at  which  tender  recollections, 
charity  and  forgiveness,  and  social  feeling  and  a  gentle  joy  are 
the  only  acceptable  offerings.     On  this  day  especially  does 

The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 

notwithstanding  its  cold  and  cloudy  clime,  deserve  the  title  of 
Merry  England,     The  very  streets  of  her  dingy  metropolis  look 
bright  with  happy  faces  and  gay  garments.      The  churches  are 
decorated  with  sparkling  holly,  and  sprigs  of  evergreen  are  in 
every  window.     With  ponderous  cakes,  a  rich  mass  of  sweets, 
whose  sugary  coats  rival  in  their  brilliancy  the  snow  upon  the 
hills,  and  with  the  gigantic  roast  beef  of  old  England,  almost 
every  table  in  the  land  is  groaning.     Even  the  poor  man's  heart 
is  gladdened.     The  toil-worn  mechanic  and  the  humble  cottager 
have  for  this  day  at  least  clean  clothes  and  a  substantial  meal, 
and  a  cheerful  fire,  and  a  merry  meeting  of  their  unsophisticated 
associates.     With  a  smiling  air,  and  a  hurried  yet  careful  tread, 
they  rush  from  the  busy  bake-house  with  their  earthen  dish  of 
beef  and  potatoes  that  scents  the  atmosphere  as  they  pass  along. 
What  an  appetite-provoking  sight  and  savour !     The  school-boy 
with  his  shining  face  will  not  "  whine"  to-day,  nor  creep,  like 
snail,  unwillingly  to  his  task.     This  long-looked  for  day  is  to 
him,  as  to  many  others,  the  happiest  of  the  year.     His  head  has 
been  as  full  of  confectionary  visions  as  his  stomach  will  now  be 
of  the  substantial  reality.     There  is  such  a  contagious  merriment 
around,  that  the  adult  who  does  not  feel  like  a  boy  again  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  man.     Every  generous  spirit  abandons  itself  to  the 
influence  and  character  of  the  season. 

And  all  is  consci^Dce  and  tender  heart. 
It  is  sad  to  recollect  that  we  in  this  far  land  are  excluded  from 
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10  many  of  these  simple  bat  true  enjoyments.  All  we  can  now 
do  is  to  enjoy  the  memory  of  them. 

A  soimd-headed  man,  however,  cannot  but  be  something  of  a 
cosmopolite  and  optimist.  Wherever  there  are  human  hearts 
there  are  social  feelings ;  and  even  in  solitude,  where  external 
nature  ia  not  excluded  by  prison  doors,  there  is  always  beauty : 
and  Grod  is  every  where.  He  leaves  no  corner  of  the  world,  no 
class  of  his  creatures,  forlorn  and  fatherless.  Why  then  should 
we  be  guilty  of  an  impious  discontent,  and  recall  the  past  only 
to  feed  our  cares  ? 

A  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles,  a  tropical  sun,  and  the 
presence  of  foreign  faces  need  not  make  us  forgetful  of  home- 
ddights.  That  strange  magician.  Fancy,  who  supplies  so  many 
corporeal  deficiencies  and  mocks  at  time  and  space,  enables  us  to 
pass,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  over  the  dreary  waste  of  waters 
that  divides  us  from  the  scenes  and  associates  of  our  youth.  We 
tread  again  our  native  shore.  We  sit  by  the  hospitable  hearth, 
and  listen  to  the  laugh  of  children.  We  exchange  cordial  greet- 
ings and  friendly  gifts.  There  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
a  return  of  vanished  years.  We  abandon  ourselves  to  this  sweet 
illusion,  and  again 

Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  we  behold. 

The  warm-hearted  and  the  imaginative  cheat  Time  of  half  his 
triumph.  The  happiness  of  a  dream  is  real,  however  false  its 
images.  To  be  pleasurably  deceived  is  no  great  hardship.  Hap- 
piness is  our  object,  and  the  wise  care  little  for  the  means.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  end  is  good  and  true,  however  it  may 
have  been  obtained ;  for  he  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  genuine 
happiness  cannot  have  forfeited  any  right  of  conscience  to  that 
precious  dower : — evil  intentions  are  not  thus  rewarded. 

If,  therefore,  we  turn  our  imagination  into  a  right  path,  we 
can  hardly  give  it  too  free  a  rein.  Let  any  man  take  a  retro- 
2  o  2 
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epect  of  his  life,  and  sum  np  his  moments  of  real  pleasure,  and  he 
'will  soon  discover  how  mnch  he  owes  to  this  glorioos  facolty.  It 
is  to  the  freshness  and  fervour  of  imagination  in  the  dawn  of  life 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  radiance  of  early  joy.  All  thing* 
sparkle  in  its  light,  like  the  dew-bespangled  fields  of  morning. 

Let  such  amongst  us  as  are  willing  to  be  children  again,  if  it 
be  only  for  an  hour,  resign  ourselves  to  the  sweet  enchantment 
that  steals  upon  the  spirit  when  it  indulges  in  the  memory  of 
early  and  innocent  enjoyment.  Let  us  seek  again  each  well- 
remembered  haunt  of  happier  years.  Ah  !  then  how  many  faces 
long  since  faded  shall  bloom  again!  The  white  shroud  of 
winter  may  conceal  the  countenance  of  earth,  but  the  shroud  of 
mortality  shall  be  parted.  The  spring  of  human  nature  shall 
return.  The  cerulean  heaven  of  many  a  laughing  eye  shall  shine 
as  brightly  and  tenderly  as  ever, — ^the  voice  of  human  merriment, 

more  sweet  than  the  song  of  birds,  shall  again  respond  to  the 
music  of  the  mind. 

Even  when  this  dream  departs,  we  are  not  utterly  forlorn.   We 

return  to  this  foreign  shore — ^this  distant  exile — ^in  sadness,  but 

not  despair.     We  have  all  of  us  either  children  or  friends  in  our 

native  land.     Perhaps  we  may  once  agun  embrace  them — to 

part  no  more  !      But  should  fate  deny  the  consummation  of  this 

dearly  cherished  hope — should  we  never  again  revisit  "  in  the 

flesh"  that  happy  circle — we  may  at  least  sympathize  in  thdr 

enjoyments.     Parents  especially  have  reason  to  hail  this  festive 

season  with  peculiar  interest.    The  fireside  holidays,  not  less 

delightful  than  the  sunny  noons  of  summer,  are  enjoyed  by  thdr 

dear  little  offspring  with  the  same  zest  and  intensity  as  thrilled 

their  own  hearts  of  yore.    Their  small,  ruddy  faces  are  illumined 

by  the  flickering  light  of  the  burning  logs  so  liberally  heaped 

upon  the  grate.    The  firewood  crackles  cheerily,  and  the  ches* 

nuts  are  swcjling  and  bursting  on  the  hob  with  a  startling  soond. 

The  glories  of  the  hospitable  board*  are  demoUahed  with  a  spirit 
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and  celerity  that  maturer  moatha  would  in  vain  essay  to  rival. 
The  good  things  that  go  nntasted  from  our  tables  in  this  City  of 
FaheeB,  are  treated  with  more  respect  by  our  little  representa- 
tivea  in  Britain.  Even  the  substantial  Christmas  turkey  disi^- 
pears  like  a  dream  before  the  attacks  of  these  gallant  though 
liDiputian  gastronomists.  As  the  peasants  in  Goldsmith's  Desert- 
ed ViUage  wondered  how  the  school-master's  one  small  head 
could  contain  such  a  load  of  learning,  we  are  puzzled  to  conceive 
how  each  little  stomach  can  make  room  for  such  larg^  stores  of 
Christmas  luxuries.  Dear  boys — sweet  girls — ye  seem  more  pro- 
vident than  your  age  would  warrant !  Is  it  because  Christmas 
comes  but  once  a  year  that  ye  lay  in  so  lavish  a  supply  ? 

But  there  is  a  limit  even  to  the  appetite  of  healthy  children, 
and  the  rich,  delightful  meal,  interrupted  only  by  irrepressible 
bursts  of  laughter  at  jests  more  rife  with  merriment  than  wit,  like 
all  earthly  enjoyments  must  have  an  end.  It  is  succeeded,  how- 
ever, by  a  variety  of  delightful  gambok.  The  bunch  of  misletoe 
is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  occasions 

Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles. 

The  little  gay  Lotharios  and  the  flirts  and  coquettes  in  minia- 
ture, now  present  a  scene  that  awakens  a  thousand  exquisite 
recdlections  in  the  minds  of  the  elder  spectators.  The  bo3rs 
betray  a  consciousness  that  they  are  doing  a  manly  thing.  The 
little  misses  think  it  necessary  to  appear  coy  and  reluctant,  yet 
seize  sly  occasions  to  look  as  kUUngly  as  they  can,  at  their  favo- 
rites of  the  bolder  sex,  and  seem  to  recollect,  as  often  as  it  suits 
their  inclination,  that  under  the  green  misletoe  kissing  is  lawful, 
and  "  killing,  no  murder." 

Then  foUow  Blind-man's-buff,  Hunt-the-slipper,  and  a  round  of 
accustomed  games.  After  or  before  all  these,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  donors,  come  the  Christmas  presents,  which  are  receiv- 
ed by  the  happy  little  creatures  with  such  grateful  transports,  and 
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exhibited  with  such  innocent  pride  to  their  school-fellows  when 
"  black  Monday"  returns.  The  trio^iphant  display  of  these  trea- 
sures, and  a  fresh  store  of  pocket-money,  are  among  the  parting 
consolations  when  they  quit  the  sweet  indulgences  of  home  for 
the  rigid  laws  of  school. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  strange  land  the  celebration  of  Christmas 
can  be  attended  with  but  few  of  those  social  observances,  and 
those  pleasant  festivities  around  the  blazing  fire,  which  contrast 
so  delightfully  with  the  dreary  aspect  of  external  nature  during 
an  English  winter  ;  but  though  the  season  has  lost  something  of 
its  mirth,  we  can  still  keep  it  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  past. 

If  we  cannot  collect  around  our  festal  board  the  forms  fami- 
liar to  our  childhood,  we  can  think  and  talk  of  them  with  tender- 
ness and  rapture.  Those  of  us  who  have  children  in  our  native 
land  may  cheer  ourselves  with  the  thought,  that  on  this  long  and 
impatiently  expected  holiday  their  little  hearts  will  bound  with 
merriment,  and  that  they  will  be  called  upon,  in  the  midst  of 
their  innocent  pleasures,  to  remember  their  distant  parents,  to 
wish  them  many  happy  seasons,  and  perhaps,  also,  a  safe  retwm 
to  their  native  country.  But,  alas  !  I  allude  to  the  latter  wish  with 
a  faint  and  trembling  heart,  when  I  recollect  how  many  of  our 
expatriated  countrymen  have  been  disappointed  in  this  the  sweet- 
est prospect  of  an  Indian  exile's  life.  They  cherished,  perhaps, 
as  firm  and  fond  a  hope  as  any  that  yet  glows  in  a  living  breast, 
to  pass  the  cheerful  evening  of  existence  in  some  pleasure-haunt- 
ed spot  in  dear  old  England, — and  now  they  are  lying  in  their 
last  long  sleep  on  this  foreign  shore ! 
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SONNET— YOUTH. 

Oh  !  there  are  green  spots  on  the  path  of  time 
The  morning  traveller,  passing  gaily  hy. 
Views  with  irreverent  and  careless  eye, — 
Till,  with  reverted  gaze,  when  doomed  to  climb 
With  ceaseless  toil  adversity's  rough  steep. 
He  marks  them  in  the  shadowy  distance  lie 
Like  radiant  clouds,  that  o'er  an  April  sky, 
'Mid  gloom  and  strife,  in  silent  beauty  sleep. 
Scenes  of  departed  joy, — now  mourned  in  vain ! 
To  which  my  weary  feet  can  ne'er  return, 
FareweU ! — farewell ! — ^Alaa  !  how  soon  we  learn. 
Urged  o'er  Life's  later  paths  of  care  and  pain. 
Where  hang  the  shadows  of  the  tempest  stem. 
That  all  b  drear  beyond  Youth's  flowery  plain. 


SONNET. 

Our  paths  are  desolate,  and  far  apart — 

Our  early  dreams  have  vanished ; — never  more 

May  we  together  mingle  as  before. 

Our  fond,  impassioned  spirits.     Quick  tears  start 

As  eager  memories  rush  upon  my  heart. 

And  rend  oblivion's  veil.     E'en  now  the  store 

Of  star-like  spells  that  softly  glimmered  o'er 

The  twilight  maze  of  youth,  a  moment  dart 

Their  clouded  beams  on  Care's  reverted  eye. 

Alas  !  the  promise  of  the  past  hath  been 

A  brief  though  dear  delusion  : — all  things  fly 

My  onward  way,  and  mock  the  lengthening  scene, — 

Through  Life's  dim  mist  thy  form  oft  seemeth  nigh. 

Though  lone  and  distant  as  the  Night's  fair  Queen. 
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SONNETS— TO  DEATH. 
I. 
Lord  of  the  silent  tomb !  relentless  Death ! 
Fierce  victor  and  destroyer  of  the  world ! 
How  stem  thy  power !     The  shafts  of  fate  are  hurled 
By  thine  unerring  arm  ;  and  swift  as  breath 
Fades  from  the  burnished  mirror> — as  the  wreath 
Of  flaky  smoke  from  cottage  hearths  upcurled 
Melts  in  cerulean  air, — as  sear  leaves  whirled 
Along  autumnal  floods, — as  o'er  the  heath 
The  quick  birds  rise  and  vanish, — so  depart. 
Nor  leave  a  trace  of  their  delusive  light. 
The  meteor-dreams  of  man !     Awhile  the  heart. 
Of  eager  Folly  swells — his  bubbles  bright 
Float  on  the  stream  of  time — but  ah  I  thy  dart 
Soon  breaks  each  glittering  spell — and  all  is  night ! 

II. 
Insatiate  Fiend !  at  thy  blood-dropping  shrine. 
In  vun  unnumbered  victims  wait  thy  will. 
The  life-streams  of  the  earth  thy  thirst  of  ill 

Shall  never  quench,  'till  that  bright  morning  shine 

That  bursts  the  sleep  of  ages.    All  repine 

At  thy  dread  mandates,  and  thy  terrors  thrill 

The  hero  and  the  sage,  though  pride  may  stiU 

The  voice  that  would  reveal  them.     Hopes  divine. 

Of  faith  and  virtue  bom,  alone  may  cheer 

Mortality's  inevitable  hour. 

Nor  phrensied  prayer,  nor  agonizing  tear. 

May  check  thine  arm,  or  mitigate  thy  power. 

Ruin's  resistless  sceptre  is  thy  dower. 

Thy  throne,  a  world— thy  couch.  Creation's  bier ! 
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De.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  maintain  that  Pope  brought 
English  verse  to  its  utmost  possible  perfection.  He  regarded  the 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period  as  little  better  than  inspired 
barbarians.  In  this  respect,  he  was  almost  as  great  a  heathen  as 
Voltaire  himself,  whose  opinion  of  Shakspearef  is  a  much  more 
powerfol  argument  against  the  character  of  the  critic's  own  mind, 
tban  against  the  genius  of  our  unrivalled  dramatist.  The  French 
taste  for  the  smart  and  artificial  in  style,  introduced  into  England 
at  the  Restoration,  lasted  much  longer  than  any  critic  of  that  day 
who  had  a  sense  of  truth  and  nature,  would  have  at  all  anticipated. 
But  though  truth  and  nature  must  at  last  prevail,  it  is  wonder- 
ful for  how  long  a  period  the  influence  of  fashion  may  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  complete  subjection.  For  a  season,  and  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  custom  is  a  second  nature,  more  powerful  than 
tbe  first. 

When  we  look  back  at  the  different  stages  in  the  progress 
of  English  literature,  we  are  struck  with  the  extraordinary  simi- 
larity of  character  displayed  by  contemporary  writers.  At  a 
laperficial  view  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  genius  itself  were  pro- 
duced by  accidents  and  conventionalisms.     Why  should  the  poets 


^  Tbialma  AMD  Clxarchus:— A  Pastoral  History,  in  smooth  and  easy  verse, 
^fititn  long  since  by  John  Chalkhill,  Esq.,  an  acquaintant  and  friend  of 
Sdmund  Spenser.  London :  Printed  for  Beig.  Tooke,  at  the  Ship  in  St, 
PeuPs  Chureh^yard,  1683. 

t  JofansoQ  forced  himself  to  speak  well  of  Shakspeare  in  his  preface  to  the 
Plays,  but  be  had  perhaps  no  real  relish  for  the  great  Prince  of  Dramatists. 
He  leems  in  his  heart  to  have  liked  Addison's  Cato  better  than  any  of  Shak- 
ipeare's dramas.  His  own  Irene  shows  his  leaning  to  the  artificial  and  declama- 
tory style.  He  speaks  of  the  '*  barbarity  of  the  age,"  in  which  so  many  men  of 
n>ight,  besides  Shakspeare  himself,  shed  a  glory  upon  our  literature  that  has 
sot  been  equalled  in  later  times* 

2  H 
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of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  be  a  race  of  giants,  and  those 
of  Anne  comparatively  a  race  of  pigmies  ?  In  both  eras,  the  poets 
were  equally  human  beings,  and  of  English  origin.  In  the  first 
mentioned  period,  there  was  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  all  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind ;  in  the  second,  there  was  an  equally 
extraordinary  dearth.  The  richness  and  focility  of  invention*  the 
prodigfality  of  fancy,  the  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature* 
which  the  old  dramatists  displayed,  seem  to  be  utterly  be3rond 
the  reach  of  the  intellects  of  later  times.  The  former  had  auch 
an  entire  sympathy  with  the  world  at  large,  that  they  could  afford 
to  forget  their  own  identity,  when  pourtraying  the  minds  and 
passions  of  other  men.  Hence  the  truth  and  variety  of  their 
delineations.  But  we  have  since  had  no  writer  gifted  with  that 
degree  of  the  dramatic  faculty  which  seemed  so  oommcm  an 
endowment  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Cowper  has  spoken  of 
a  period  when 

The  sacred  name 
Of  Poet  and  of  Prophet  was  the  same ; 

And  there  was  this  two-fold  character  displayed  by  our  good 
old  poet  and  prophet,  Daniel,  when,  in  his  dedication  to  the 
tragedy  of  PhUotas,  he  thus  expressed  hia  opinion  of  the  reign 
of  EHizabeth : — 

And  it  may  be,  the  genius  of  that  time 
Would  leave  to  her  the  glory  in  tliat  kind, 
And  that  the  utmost  powers  of  English  rhyme 
Should  be  within  her  peaceful  reign  confined  ; 
For  since  that  time,  our  songs  could  never  thrive, 
But  lain  as  if  forlorn ;  though  in  the  prime 
Of  this  new  raising  season,  we  did  strive 
To  bring  the  best  we  could  unto  the  time. 

The  serious  drama  in  the  reign  of  Anne  is,  generally  speak* 
ing,  beneath  contempt.  Even  as  a  work  of  mere  art,  without 
reference  to  its  utter  dearth  of  inspiration,  it  has  very  little  claim 
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to  the  respect  of  criticism.  In  the  present  dav,  through  the 
study  of  our  elder  dramatists,  to  which  the  nation  has  heen 
urged  by  a  smaU  class  of  original-minded  critics,  some  struggles 
have  been  made  by  several  popular  writers  to  return  to  the  long- 
deserted  paths  of  truth  and  nature.  But  it  is  melancholy  to 
remark  with  what  small  success.  Our  poets  are  almost  all  mere 
^otists.  They  attempt  to  lift  the  curtain  of  the  general  human 
heart,  and.  instead  of  discovering,  as  thrdugh  a  transparent 
glass,  the  internal  movements  of  other  men,  they  but  behold,  as 
in  a  mirror,  their  own  self-complacent  images.  Thus,  I^rd 
Byron  reproduced  himself  perpetually,  not  only  in  his  miscellane- 
oos  poems,  but  in  all  his  dramas.  He  fancied  he  was  looking  into 
a  thousand  hearts,  while  he  was  only  looking  into  one.  He  dipped 
his  peodl  in  his  own  inflamed  and  feverish  blood,  and  thought 
every  other  man's  was  of  the  same  colour. 

No  work  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
original  draught  from  nature  by  the  hand  of  genius,  in  which 
the  curtain  of  the  human  heart  is  lifted,  and  the  secrets  of 
our  inner  being  are  disclosed  as  by  the  power  of  a  God.  This 
degree  of  excellence  was  reserved  exclusively  for  Shakspeare  and 
lus  nobly-g^ed  contemporaries.  There  were  no  such  miracles 
before  his  time,  and  there  have  been  none  since.  It  is  strange 
that  Natur'e*  who  is  so  sparidg  of  the  dramatic  faculty,  should 
have  reserved  all  England's  share  of  it,  for  one  particular 
age.  Since  that  period,  we  have  had  highly  beautiful  poems 
and  romances  in  the  dramatic  form,  but  no  genuine  drama.  In 
modem  tragedy  we  have  not  a  single  new  creation.  The 
characters  have  all  a  hundred  prototypes.  They  are  mere  outlines, 
and  are  the  hereditary  property  of  the  stage.  The  interest  depends 
not  upon  the  minute  and  full  development  of  character,  but  upon 
the  nature  of  the  incidents.  They  are  like  the  poems  of  Scott, 
that  borrow  almost  all  their  charm  from  the  story.  It  is  not  that 
the  characters  in  modem  plays  are  absolutely  unnatural,  but  that 
2  H  2 
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they  are  too  vague  and  general.  The  consequence  is  that  we 
look  more  to  the  development  of  the  plot  than  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  secret  springs  of  action  and  of  mental  or  moral  idiosyn- 
crasies. Take  away  from  the  dramatic  writer  of  the  present  day 
his  incidents  and  plots,  and  you  leave  him  poor  indeed;  but 
we  do  not  think  so  much  of  what  happens  to  the  persons  cf 
Shakspeare's  drama,  as  of  the  nature  of  their  hearts  or  intellects. 
Their  character  and  not  their  fate  is  most  present  to  our  minds. 
Hamlet  is  an  intensely  interesting  personage,  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  his  position ;  and  equally  so  \a  Macbeth,  though  a 
being  of  a  directly  opposite  nature.  When  we  are  presented  with 
such  full  length  pictures  of  humanity  as  these,  so  distinct  and 
animated,  we  receive  an  impression  that  can  never  fade  but  with  life 
itself.  Did  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  that  has  been  introduced 
to  Hamlet  or  Macbeth  or  Othello  or  Lear,  ever  happen  to  forget 
them  ?  But  he  who  wishes  to  keep  up  his  acquaintance  with  the 
personages  of  the  modem  drama,  must  have  a  strong  memory 
indeed,  if  he  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  refresh  it  with  occasional 
re-perusals. 

They  all  wear  out  of  us,  like  forms,  with  chalk 
Painted  on  rich  men*s  floors,  for  one  feast-night. 

We  never  look  in  the  drama  of  the  day  for  profound  or  original 
delineations  of  human  nature,  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we 
often  find  in  it  a  great  deal  of  elegant  poetry,  much  refined  thought 
and  noble  feeling,  and  many  striking  and  pathetic  incidents. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  and  time  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  lead  us  too  far  from  the  main  object  of  this  artide, 
to  attempt  the  arduous  task  of  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  have  operated  on  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
literature  of  diflferent  periods.  Of  course,  human  nature  must 
be  always  the  same,  but  the  development  of  its  energies  depends 
upon  an  infinite  variety  of  accidents. 
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AH  that  I  now  wish  to  insist  upon,  is  a  fact  suggested  by  the 
curious  old  Yolume,  the  title  of  which  is  on  the  first  page  of  the 
present  paper.  It  has  been  asserted  by  the  critics  of  the  artificial 
school,  that  we  had  neither  accuracy  nor  harmony  of  verse  before 
the  time  of  Waller ;  and  that  Pope  brought  our  versification  to  a 
state  of  excellefbce,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  surpass.  Now, 
if  we  even  put  aside  all  reference  to  the  elder  dramatists,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  miscellaneous  poets,  it  might  easily  be 
shown  (unless  one  unvaried  tone  be  harmony)  that  Waller  and 
Pope  were  greatly  inferior,  as  mere  versifiers,  to  the  author  of 
the  Fairy  Queen,  and  perhaps  even  his  obscure  "  aequaintant  and 
Jriend,"  John  ChalkhiU.  We  might,  if  necessary,  go  so  far  back 
as  old  Chaucer,  whose  verse,  when  rightly  read,  has  a  fluency,  a 
sweetness,  and  a  variety  of  modulation,  that  put  to  shame  the 
smg-song  of  the  French  school — 

*'  That  creaking  lyre, 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth,  monotony  in  wire.*' 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  shown  that  Chaucer's  versification,  whenever 
his  genuine  text  is  preserved,  was  uniformly  correct,  although  the 
harmony  of  his  lines  has,  in  many  instances,  been  lost  by  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  accenting  our 
language.  Chaucer  was  the  inventor  of  the  ten  syllable  or  heroic 
verse  to  which  Pope  was  so  partial,  and  of  which  its  original 
inventor  left  specimens,  that  Dryden  despaired  of  improving. 

That  a  very  favourable  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  our 
poetical  literature  since  the  time  of  Anne,  must  be  sufficiently 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer ;  and  that  this  change  is  to  be 
attributed  partly  to  the  weariness  and  disgust  occasioned  by  the  vast 
flocks  of  rhyming  parrots,  who  have  given  us  perpetual  repetitions 
of  the  easily  echoed  verse  of  Pope,  and  partly  to  the  attention 
that  has  been  recaUed  to  our  elder  writers,  will  hardly  be  disputed : 
but  it  is  perhaps  not  so  generally  understood  that  many  even  of 
our  miscellaneous  poets,  who  pretend  to  originality  of  style,  have 
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only  given  up  one  object  of  inutation  for  another.     The  free 
heroic  couplet,  with  its  variety  of  pause,  of  aach  writers  as  Leigh 
Hunt,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Barry  Cornwall,  which  many  people 
seem  to  look  upon  as  a  novelty,  is  several  hundred  years  old.     In 
reading  the  poem  of  TKeahna  and  Clearchtis,  if  it  were  printed  with 
new  type,  on  fine  hot  pressed  paper,  with  the  speUing  modernized, 
we  might  easily  fancy  ourselves  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
author  of  Rimini,     Tt  is  not  only  the  metre,  but  the  entire  spirit 
and  manner  of  the  old  writers  to  which  our  modem  poets  have 
returned.     Readers  do  not  now  look  for  only  wit  and  good  sense 
in  a  composition  that  aims  at  the  dignity  of  poetry — ^these  qualities 
do  well  enough  for  a  prose  essay;  but  in  a  poem,  the  iire  of 
imagination  is  regarded  as  an  essential  ing^redient.     The  genuine 
lovers  of  our  poetical  literature  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful 
to  the  two  Wartons,  who  (the  one  by  his  excellent  Essay  on  the 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  and  the  other  by  his  History  of 
English  Poetry),  expedited  that  revolution  in  taste,  which  has 
made  all  men  acknowledge  the  superiority  in  point  of  poetical 
merit  of  descriptions  of  nature,  human  and  external,  to  smart 
satires  and  witty  allusions  to  fashionable  life.    Their  own  poems 
did  something  towards  bringing  nature  once  more  into  vogue ; 
but  it  was  Thomson,  Bums,  and  Cowper,  who  were  the  most 
influential  leaders  in  this  happy  introduction  of  a  nobler  poetical 
system.    If  Dryden  had  possessed  a  larger  share  of  fancy  and 
feeling,  his  great  superiority  over  Pope,  in  t!ie  range  and  energy 
of  his  mind,  might  have  effectually  prevented  the  latter  firom 
exercising  so  pernicious  an  influence  on  the  pubKc  taste.     But 
Dryden  soon  ceased  to  be  a  very  popular  poet,  and  the  world 
becoming  too  nice  to  relish  his  rough  strength,  were  satisfied  with 
no  verses  that  had  not  something  of  the  polish  and  tone  of  his 
successor.     Critics  do  not  quarrel  with  Pope,  because  he  is  loo 
harmonious  and  accurate,  but  because  his  harmony  is  too  mono- 
tonous, and  his  accuracy,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  hb 
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admirers,  is  confined  to  matters  of  comparatively  slight  import- 
ance. It  is  tme  that  he  is  more  uniformly  smooth  than  Shak- 
speare  himsdf,  hut  his  music  is  less  varied  and  delightful ;  he  is 
more  nniformly  correct  in  diction  and  metre,  hut  his  descriptions 
of  external  nature  and  the  heart  of  man,  besides  being  more  slight 
and  limited,  are  incomparably  less  accurate  than  those  of  our 
Prince  of  Dramatists.  Even  his  accuracy  of  rhyme  and  grammar 
is  grossly  overrated :  his  works  abound  in  flagrant  violations  of 
both.  Lest,  however,  the  reader  should  think  that  I  mean  to 
allow  him  no  kind  of  merit,  I  may  as  well  explain  what  I  really 
think  of  him.  I  agree  with  those  who  place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  second  order  of  poets ;  those  in  the  first  order  being  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  No  writer  ever  condensed  so 
much  good  sense  into  so  narrow  a  compass.  Condensation  and 
perspicuity  are  amongst  his  most  conspicuous  merits.  He  was 
not,  however,  without  fancy  and  feeling.  Far  from  it.  He  had 
greatly  more  of  both  than  his  predecessor  Dryden.  There  is  a 
brilliant  display  of  the  first  quality  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  latter  in  his  Abelard  and  Eloisa.  But 
mere  fancy  will  not  make  a  poet  of  the  very  first  order.  Imagina* 
tion,  with  which  Pope  was  but  sparingly  endowed,  is  what  is 
most  required  in  the  loftier  efforts  of  the  Muse.  His  pathos  is 
not  of  a  very  powerful  nature.  It  gently  wins  our  sympathy, 
bat  I  doubt  if  it  ever  wrung  a  tear  from  readers  the  most 
accustomed  to  the  melting  mood.  It  is  said  that  the  original 
letters  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa  are  far  more  pathetic  than  the  poem. 
I  believe  all  modem  critics  of  any  eminence  have  agreed  to  place 
Pope,  as  I  have  done,  the  first  in  the  second  rank,  which,  if 
rightly  considered,  is  a  highly  honorable  position.  He  who 
doubts  th]s>  should  cast  his  eye  over  our  list  of  poets,  and  observe 
how  many  great  names  are  below  him,  and  how  few  above. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  John   Chalkhill,   the   author   of 
nedbw  mid  GettrckiSt  oar  knowledge  is  slight  indeed.     It  is 
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in  Tain  to  turn  over  the  pages  even  of  poetical  antiquaries  to 
discover  any  information  concerning  a  writer  who  has  little 
deserved  to  fall  into  such  oblivion.  In  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  Censura  Literaria,  a  work  in  which  so  many  long  forgotten 
writers  have  been  revived,  there  are  just  five  lines  devoted  to  our 
author.  This  little  paragraph  contains  nothing  that  was  not 
perfectly  well  known  before.  In  old  Izaac  WaUan't  Omplett 
Angler,  two  of  Chalkhill's  songs  are  introduced :  Doctor  John- 
son translated  a  part  of  one  of  these  into  Latin.  The  translation 
is  preserved  in  Murphy's  edition  of  Johnson's  works.  Neither 
Ellis,  Warton,  nor  Headley  make  any  allusion  to  Chalkhill. 
Ritson  mentions  him,  but  adds  nothing,  to  our  scanty  knowledge, 
of  the  poet  or  his  works.  I  am  not  certain  whether  any  of  the 
biographies  of  Spenser  contain  an  allusion  to  his  "  acquaintant 
and  friend."  I  suspect  not.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Spenser 
has  devoted  no  generous  line  to  the  fame  of  his  brother  poet :  a 
great  and  popular  writer  may  preserve  the  literary  life  of  his 
associates  by  a  single  potent  word,  and  bid 

Tlieir  little  barks  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  his  triumph^  and  partake  the  gale. 

Mrs.  Cooper,  in  the  Muses*  Library,  published  in  1741,  Dr. 
Drake,  in  his  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  in 
his  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  are  the  only  authors  who  have 
made  any  quotations  from  Chalkhill.  Mr.  Campbell  does  not 
give  a  specimen  in  the  body  of  his  selections ;  bat  in  the  first 
volume  (printed  last),  containing  his  Elssay  on  English  Poetry, 
he  apologizes  for  the  omission  as  an  accidental  oversight,  1  am 
almost  uncharitable  enough  to  suspect,  that  it  was  not  an  over- 
sight, but  an  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  subsequently 
enlightened,  that  was  the  real  cause  of  our  fine  old  pastoral 
writer  having  failed  to  obtain  an  admission  into  that  long  rank 
of  poets,  in  which  so  many  meaner  men  have  an  honorable  and 
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conq»caoa8  place.  Neither  Anderson  nor  Chalmers  make  any 
mention  of  him*.  It  is  to  honest  Izaac  Walton  that  the  world  is 
indehted  for  the  preservation  of  the  Poem  of  Tkeiiifna  and  Cleat' 
ckus.  Oar  poet  formed  a  kind  of  personal  link  hetween  the  old 
tng^  and  the  author  of  The  Faery  Queen.  Chalkhill  shook 
hands  with  Spenser,  and  Walton  with  Chalkhill.  It  was  in  his 
ninetieth  year  (the  last  of  his  life),  that  Walton  published  the 
poem  of  his  friend,  to  which  he  affixed  an  affectionate  preface. 
The  pastoral  character  of  this  work  must  have  been  highly 
congenial  to  the  taste  of  one  who  wrote  so  fine  a  prose-poem  of 
a  rural  nature,  as  the  Complete  Angkr,  Chalkhill's  poem  was 
published  only  three  or  four  years  after  the  author's  death,  but 
had  been  written  long  before.  The  only  information  that  Walton 
gives  us  of  his  friend,  is  in  the  following  paragraph,  with  which 

he  concludes  his  preface : — 

"  I  have  this  truth  to  say  of  the  author,  that  he  was  in  his  time  a  man, 
generally  known,  and  well  beloved  ;  for  he  was  humble  and  obliging  in 
his  behaviour,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  very  innocent  and  prudent :  and 
indsed  his  whole  life  was  useful,  quiet,  and  virtuous.  God  send  the  story 
may  meet  with,  or  make,  all  readers  like  him." 

Chalkhiirs  two  songs,  given  in  the  Complete  Angler ^  are  in  praise 
of  fishing ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  shared  with  his  old  friend 
Walton,  in  the  love  and  practice  of  an  amusement  that  none  but 
a  patient  and  tranquil-minded  man  can  thoroughly  enjoy.  Leigh 
Hont,  in  his  Indicator,  is  rather  severe  upon  this  sport;  and 
though  he  does  not  exactly  agree  with  the  old  joke,  attributed 
sometimes  to  Swift  and  sometimes  to  Doctor  Johnson,  that  it  is 
"  a  stick  and  a  string,  with  a  fly  at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the 
other,"  he  insists  upon  it  that  it  is  a  very  cruel  and  censurable 
pleasure.     He  erroneously  ascribes  one  of  Chalkhill's  songs  to 


*  Since  this  article  was  written  I  have  read  a  notice  of  Chalkhill  in  the 
RctrMpecfive  Review. 

2  I 
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Walton,  and  ridicules  and  reproves  the  patriarch  of  anglers  for 

the  sentiment  in  one  of  the  stanzas  which  concludes  as  follows : 

"  Other  joys 
Are  but  toys, 
And  to  be  lamented/' 

Leigh  Hunt  ought  to  have  allowed  for  some  little  extravagance 
in  a  laudatory  l3rric  upon  the  writer's  favorite  amusement.  The 
name  of  John  Chalkhill  is  affixed  to  the  song,  and  yet  a  critic 
like  Leigh  Hunt  gives  the  authorship  to  another  : — this  is  fame. 
I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Singer  is  said  to  have 
given  the  public  a  reprint  of  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  but  I  have  never 
met  with  it,  and  perhaps  the  poem  is,  at  this  daj,  almost  as  good 
as  manuscript.  Walton's  old  edition  of  the  book  fell  into  mj  bands 
but  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  is  the  first  copy  I  ever  saw.  As  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  many  of  my  readers  have  been  equally  fortu- 
nate, I  trust  they  will  not  be  displeased  to  have  some  account  of 
it,  and  a  few  characteristic  extracts.  It  may  be  reg^ded  as  a 
remarkable  indication  of  the  obscurity  of  the  author,  that  Mr. 
Singer  in  his  reprint  of  the  work,  is  said  to  have  thrown  out  a  con- 
jecture, that,  as  Walton  had  been  silent  upon  the  life  of  his  friend 
Chalkhill,  he  might  be  altogether  a  fictitious  personage,  and  be 
only  a  pseudonyme  for  Walton  himself*.  Rennie,  in  his  new 
edition  of  the  Complete  Angler,  laughs  at  this  conjecture ;  and,  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  quite  unreasonable,  informs  us,  that  the 
tomb-stone  of  John  Chalkhill  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  where  Walton  himself  was  buried.  But  the  epitaph  is 
given  by  Warton  in  his  History  of  Winchester,  and  from  this  it 
appears,  by  a  comparison  of  dates,  that  the  John  Chalkhill,  who 
lies  in  his  last  sleep,  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  could  not  have 
been  the  "  friend  and  acquaintant"  of  Spenser.  The  tomb-stone 
teUs  us,  that  it  covers  the  remains  of  one  who  died  in  the  year 
1679,  aged  eighty  years.      He  was  therefore  born  in  1599, 


*  The  Critic  io  the  Retrospective  Review  ii  of  the  same  opinion. 
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the  year  after  Spenser's  death.  This  somewhat  perplexes  us  in 
our  specuIatioDS  regarding  the  history  of  our  author ;  hut  it  is 
difficult  to  helieve  that  honest  Izaac  Walton  would  have  put  forth 
a  poem  under  a  feigned  name,  and  have  attempted  to  deceive 
mankind  in  his  venerable  old  age,  when  he  was  probably  prepar- 
ing himself  for  another  world.  There  was  too  much  simplicity 
snd  truth  in  his  character,  to  have  enabled  him  to  reconcile 
bis  conscience  to  an  act  of  this  nature.  The  fervid  commenda- 
tion, moral  and  critical,  which  he  has  lavished  on  the  author, 
he  never  could  have  bestowed  upon  himself.  But  the  office 
of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory,  and  preserving  the  literary 
ronains  of  a  friend,  was  an  occupation  in  exact  keeping  with 
his  character.  It  was  a  sacred  duty,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  performed  it,  adds  considerably  to  our  respect  for  the  name 
of  Walton.  It  is  certainly,  however,  to  be  regretted  that,  while 
paying  an  ardent  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  author,  he  was 
not  a  little  more  explicit  in  the  details  of  his  personal  history. 

The  poem  of  J^alma  and  Clearchus,  though  left  unfinished  by 
the  author,  extends  to  considerably  more  than  three  thousand 
lines.  Of  the  story,  which  is  very  intricate,  I  shall  not  take  the 
tronble  to  offer  a  complete  analysis.  It  will  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  explun  as  much  of  it  as  will  render  the  extracts  intelligi- 
ble. The  scene  is  laid  in  Arcadia.  The  actors  are  princes  and 
princesses,  and  other  personages  of  distinction,  who  have  been 
indaced,  by  various  circumstances,  to  conceal  their  real  characters, 
and  beguile  their  sorrows  in  a  pastoral  life.  The  design  is  suffici- 
ently fantastic,  but  the  execution  is  often  exquisitely  natural.  The 
poem  opens  with  Thealma,  at  once  a  princess  and  a  shepherdess, 
leading  forth  her  "  tender  ewes,"  early  in  the  morning,  just  as  the 
mm  begins  to  gild  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Her  soul  is 
darkened  with  melancholy  thoughts,  on  account  of  the  absent 
Clearekiu,  whom  she  supposes  to  be  dead.  The  cheerfulness  of 
morning  sheds  no  light  upon  her  despondent  spirit.  But  let  the 
2  I  2 
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poet  himself  describe  her  state  in  his  own  hannonioas  ninn- 
bers : — 

The  airy  choir  salute  the  welcome  day. 

And  with  new  carols  sing  their  cares  away ; 

Yet  move  not  her :  she  minds  not  what  she  bears : 

Their  sweeter  accents  grate  her  tender  ears, 

That  relish  nought  but  sadness  :  joy  and  she 

Were  not  so  well  acquainted  :  one  might  sea 

E'en  in  her  very  looks  a  stock  of  sorrow 

So  much  improved,  'twould  prove  despair  to-morrow. 

Here  follows  a  description  of  a  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  she 
seated  herself,  to  indulge,  at  leisure,  her  tender  sadness : — 

Down  in  a  valley  'twixt  two  rising  hills, 
From  whence  the  dew  in  silver  drops  distils 
To  enrich  the  lowly  plain,  a  river  ran, 
Ilight  Cygnus,  (as  some  think  from  Leda's  Swbd 
That  there  frequented ;)  gently  on  it  glides. 
And  makes  indentures  in  her  crooked  sides, 
And  with  her  silent  murmurs,  rocks  asleep 
Her  watery  inmates :  'twas  not  very  deep. 
But  clear  as  that  Narcissus  looked  in,  when 
His  self-love  made  liim  cease  to  live  with  men. 

In  the  following  passage,  the  allusion  to  CoUin  is  evidently  a 
compliment  to  Spenser : 

Close  by  the  river,  was  a  thick-leav'd  grove, 
\Vhere  swains  of  old  sang  stories  of  their  love ; 
But  unfrequented  now  since  CoUin  died, 
Collin  that  king  of  shepherds,  and  the  pride 
Of  all  Arcadia. 

At  noon,  her  servant,  Caretta,  brings  a  pastoral  refection  of 
curds,  creams,  and  cheesecake.  The  faithful  and  affectionate 
domestic  tries  very  hard  to  persuade  her  mistress  to  partake  of 
these  dainties.  For  a  long  time,  her  arguments  and  entreaties 
are  without  effect.  At  last,  the  poor  girl  hits  upon  the  right 
string,  by  pressmg  the  attention  of  her  mistress  to  the  fact 
that  the  fate  of  Ciearchus  was  not  clearly  ascertained,  and  that  it 
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was  quite  posBible  that  fate  had  sent  some  lucky  hand  to  save 
him  in  an  extremity  of  danger ;  for  Thealma  herself  had  been 
snatched  from  a  watery  grave  in  which  many  of  her  friends 
supposed  her  still  immured.  There  is  a  touch  of  genuine  nature 
in  the  manner  in  which  this  consolatory  suggestion  breaks 
through  Thealma' 8  troubled  thoughts,  like  a  sudden  light  between 
shifting  clouds. 

Theaima,  all  this  while  with  serious  eye, 

£y'd  the  poor  wench,  unwilling  to  reply ; 

For  in  her  looks  she  read  some  true  presage, 

That  gave  her  comfort,  and  somewhat  assuage 

The  fiiry  of  her  passions ;  with  desire 

Her  ears  suck'd  in  her  speech,  to  quench  her  fire : 

She  could  have  heard  her  speak  an  age,  sweet  soul. 

So  pretty  loud  she  chid  her,  and  condole 

With  her  in  her  misfortunes.    O,  said  she, 

What  wisdom  dwells  in  plain  simplicity ! 

Prithee  (my  dear  Cartttd)  why  dost  cry  ? 

I  am  not  angry ;  good  girl,  dry  thine  eye, 

Or  I  shall  turn  child  too. 

She  then  consents  to  partake  of  her  servant's  pastoral  delica- 
cies, if  she  will  only  promise  to  be  merry.  This  change  in  her 
mistress,  for  a  moment,  overwhelms  Caretta  with  conflicting 
emotions  of  grief  and  joy. 

Still  Caretta  wept, 
Sorrow  and  gladness  such  a  struggling  kept 
Within  her  for  the  mastery :  at  the  length 
Joy  overcame,  and  speech  recovered  strength. 

While  the  mistress  and  her  maid  are  thus  occupied  in  an  inter- 
change of  kind  expressions,  they  are  startled  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  boar  pursued  by  a  himtsman  ;  and  as  the  chace 
is  described  with  great  force  and  freshness,  I  shall  lay  the  entire 
passage  before  the  reader.  The  passages  in  italics  are  highly 
graphic. 
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A  fell  boar 
Rush*d  from  the  wood,  enraged  by  a  deep  wound 
Some  huntsman  gave  him  :  up  he  ploughs  the  ground^ 
And  whetting  of  his  tusks,  about  ^gan  roam. 
Champing  his  venom's  moisture  into  foam, 
Thealma  and  her  maid,  half  dead  with  fear, 
Cry'd  out  for  help :  their  cry  soon  reacht  his  ear, 
And  he  came  snuffling  tow'rd  them :  still  they  cry, 
And  fear  gave  wings  unto  them  as  they  fly. 
The  sheep  ran  bleating  o*er  the  pleasant  plain, 
And  airy  Echo  answers  them  again  ; 
Redoubling  of  their  cries  to  fetch  in  aid, 
Whilst  to  the  wood  the  fearful  virgins  made, 
W  here  a  new  fear  assay  *d  them  :  'twas  their  hap 
To  meet  the  boar's  pursuer  in  the  gap 
With  his  sword  drawn,  and  all  besmear*d  with  gore. 
Which  made  their  case  more  desp'rate  than  before, 
As  they  imagined ;  yet  so  well  as  fear 
And  doubt  would  let  them,  as  the  man  drew  near 
They  implor'd  his  help :  he  minds  them  not,  but  spying 
The  chas^  boar  in  a  thick  puddle  lying, 
Tow'rds  him  he  makes ;  the  boar  was  soon  aware, 
And  with  an  hideous  noise  tucks  in  the  air. 
Upon  his  guard  he  stands,  his  tusks  new  whets^ 
Afid  up  on  end  his  grisly  bristles  sets. 
His  wary  foe  went  traversing  his  ground. 
Spying  out  where  was  best  to  give  a  wound. 
And  now  Thealma  s  fears  afresh  began 
To  seize  on  her ;  her  care's  now  for  the  man, 
Lest  the  adventurous  youth  should  get  some  hurt, 
Or  die  untimely :  up  tK  boar  flings  the  dirt, 
T>yd  crimson  with  his  blood;  his  foe  at  length 
Watching  his  time,  and  doubling  of  his  strength. 
Gave  him  a  wound  so  deep,  it  let  out  life, 
And  set  a  bloody  period  to  their  strife. 

The  huntsman  turns  out  to  be  Tkealma's  brother.  Prince  Antutn, 
who  had  supposed  his  sister  dead.  They  recognize  each  other 
with  delight,  and  go  together  to  Thealma*8  cottage.  The  shadows 
of  night  now  fell  upon  the  fields,  and  all  Arcadia  was  at  rest,  ex- 
cept the  fisherman  RhoUu,  who  was  yet  at  sea.  By  the  light  of  the 
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moon  he  espied  a  frigate  that  he  discovered  to  have  come  from 
Lemnos.  The  master  of  the  ship  hailed  the  fisherman,  and,  after 
dropping  an  anchor,  invited  him  on  board.  He  at  once  obeyed 
the  call,  and  found  all  the  passengers  with  such  an  air  of  sadness 
in  their  countenances  as  indicated  that  some  misfortune  had 
befallen  them.  The  most  conspicuous  of  them,  a  grave  old  lord 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Clean,  questioned  the  honest  fisher  as 
to  the  news  of  Arcadia.  Rhotus,  on  this,  gives  a  description  of  this 
paradise  of  the  poets,  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  gold,  to  which 
unhappily  the  age  of  iron  had  succeeded. 

This  description,  which  is  too  long  to  quote,  reminds  me  of  some 
passages  in  Sidney's  pastoral  romance.  Who  would  not  wish  to 
live  in  such  an  age  and  country,  as  Sidney  and  Chalkhill  have 
described,  and  have  inscribed  upon  his  monument  (as  on  the  tomb 
in  the  picture  of  Poussin),  "  I  also  was  an  Arcadian  !" 

'<  Would  1  had  fiailen  upon  those  happy  days, 
That  poets  celebrate ;  those  golden  times, 
And  those  Arcadian  scenes,  that  Maro  sings. 
And  Sidney,  warbler  of  poetic  prose." 

Cowper. 

We  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  cold  severity  of  Godwin's  judgment 
when  he  confessed  that,  in  perusing  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  our  ancestors  who  admired 
it,  must  have  had  a  blood  that  crept  but  feebly  in  their  veins,  and 
that  they  were  yet  only  half  awaked  from  the  stupidity  of  the 
savage  state.  They  had  indeed  no  taste  for  the  convulsive  con- 
tortions and  melodramatic  horrors  that  we  look  for  in  the 
modem  Muse ;  but  such  fresh  and  faithful  and  Claude-like  repre- 
sentations of  external  nature  and  rural  objects  as  abound  in 
Sidney's  prose  and  in  Spenser's  verse,  and  impart  a  feeling  of  the 
open  air,  were  congenial  to  their  healthier  imaginations.  Lord 
Orford,  too,  in  his  "  Royal  ami  Noble  Authors,"  has  told  us  that 
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the  Arcadia  is  "  tedious,  lamentable,  and  pedantic*."  It  is  said, 
however,  that  it  gave  delight  to  Shakspeare,  and  even  in  a 
later  day  to  Milton;  and  their  admiration  is  a  tolerable  set-off 
against  the  sneers  of  modem  critics.  It  might  have  been  sap- 
posed,  as  I  think  Hazlitt  has  observed,  that  the  single  pastoral 
image  of  the  shepherd  bay  piping  as  though  he  should  never  be  old, 
would  have  saved  it  from  the  contempt  of  every  reader  who  has 
himself  any  share  of  imagination.  It  is  true  that  the  style  is 
occasionally  quaint  and  proUx,  and  the  sentiments  affected  and 
fantastic  ;  but  the  strange  or  unsightly  foliage  of  some  few  trees 
of  this  Arcadian  Orchard  do  not  render  less  delightful  the  ripe 
and  precious  fruits  that  abound  beneath  it  and  the  general  beauty 
of  the  scene. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  poem.  Both  Rhotus  and  Cleon 
are  subsequently  discovered  to  be  noblemen  of  high  character, 
who  had  been  persecuted  by  the  government ; — the  latter  had 
been  banished.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
minute  details  of  their  adventures.  To  confess  the  truth,  the 
whole  story  of  the  poem  is  a  little  tedious,  and  there  are  so  many 
plots  within  plots,  and  the  main  thread  is  so  intricately  inter- 
woven with  the  general  texture,  that  nothing  but  the  exquisite 
truth  and  simplicity  of  the  descriptions,  and  the  sweetness  and 
variety  of  the  verse,  could  make  so  long  and  involved  a  narrative 
at  all  supportable.  On  this  account  I  shall  not  weary  the  reader 
or  m3rBelf,  vrith  following  up  the  progress  of  the  story,  but 
select  such  detached  passages  as  will  show  the  author's  genius  to 


*  Sir  William  Temple,  in  bis  Essay  on  Poetry,  has  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  the  Arcadia.  "  The  true  spirit  or  vein  of  ancient  poetry,"  says  he, 
"  in  this  kind,"  (prose  romance,  a  kind  of  poetry  in  prose)  "  seems  most  to  shine 
in  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  I  e^^teem  both  the  greatest  poet,  and  the  noblest 
genius  of  any  that  have  left  writins;s  behind  them,  and  published  in  ours  or  any 
other  modern  language  ;  a  person  born  capable,  not  only  of  forming  the  great- 
est ideas,  but  of  leaving  the  noblest  examples,  if  the  length  of  his  life  had  been 
equal  to  the  excellence  of  his  wit  and  virtues.'' 
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the  best  advantage.     The  following  deflcription  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  is  a  picture  as  highly  finished  as  any  thing  in  modem  art. 

Within  a  little  silent  grove  hard  hy 

Upon  a  small  ascent,  he  might  espy 

A  stately  chapel,  richly  gilt  without. 

Beset  with  shady  sycamores  about : 

And  ever  and  anon  he  might  well  hear 

A  sound  of  musick  steal  in  at  his  ear 

As  the  wind  gave  it  being :  so  sweet  an  air 

Would  strike  a  syren  mute  and  ravish  her. 

He  sees  no  creature  that  might  cause  the  same. 

But  he  was  sure  that  from  the  grove  it  came. 

And  to  the  grove  he  goes  to  satisfy 

The  curiosity  of  ear  and  eye. 

Tb6r6ugh  the  thick  leavM  boughs  he  makes  a  way. 

Nor  could  the  scratching  brambles  make  him  stay ; 

But  on  he  rushes,  and  climbs  up  the  hill, 

Th6r6ugh  a  glade  he  saw,  and  beard  his  fill. 

A  hundred  virgins  there  he  might  espy 

Prostrate  before  a  marble  deity : 

Which  by  its  portraiture  appeared  to  be 

The  image  of  ni ana  :  on  their  knee 

They  tendered  their  devotions :  with  sweet  airs, 

OfTring  the  incense  of  their  praise  and  prayers. 

Their  garments  all  alike  ; 

And  cross  their  snowy  silken  robes,  they  wore 
An  azure  scarf,  with  stars  embroidered  o'er. 
Their  hair  in  curious  tresses  was  knit  up, 
Crown'd  with  a  silver  crescent  on  the  top. 
A  silver  bow  their  left  hand  held,  their  right 
For  their  defence,  held  a  sharp-headed  flight 
Drawn  from  their  broidered  quiver,  neatly  tied 
In  silken  cords,  and  fiutened  to  their  side. 
Under  their  vestments  something  short  before 
White  buskins  lac'd  with  ribbanding  they  wore. 
It  was  a  catching  sight  for  a  young  eye 
That  Love  had  flr'd  before ;  he  might  espy 
One,  whom  the  rest  had  sphere-like  circled  round, 
Whose  head  was  with  a  golden  chaplet  crown'd. 
He  could  not  see  her  foce,  only  his  ear 
Was  blest  with  the  sweet  words  that  came  from  her. 

2   K 
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Who  would  suppose,  from  the  style  of  this  beautiful  passage, 
that  it  had  been  wntten  upwards  of  three  centuries  ago  ?  Dr. 
Johnson  knew  very  little  of  our  old  English  poetry,  or  he  would 
never  have  so  egregiously  overrated  the  improvements  of  the 
modems.  It  is  wonderful  how  slight  a  change  has  been  effected 
in  our  language  in  so  long  a  period  as  three  hundred  years. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  lines  just  quoted  to  indicate  their  anti- 
quity. There  is  a  greater  number  of  old  phrases  in  some  of  our 
living  poets  than  in  the  page  of  Chalkhill.  Though  we  dislike 
the  incongruous  mixture  of  archaisms  and  neologisms  which 
deform  the  productions  of  too  many  of  the  poets  of  the  present 
day,  we  observe  with  great  delight  that  the  study  of  our  elder 
writers  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  fresher  style  of  descrip- 
tion and  a  more  varied  music  of  verse  than  the  public  were 
accustomed  to  a  few  years  ago. 

The  following  description  of  the  situation  of  the  cell  of  the 
witch  Orandra  would  have  been  worthy  of  Spenser  himself: 

Down  in  a  gloomy  valley  thick  with  shade 

Which  two  aspiring  hanging  rocks  had  made. 

That  shut  out  day,  and  barr'd  the  glorious  sun 

From  prying  into  th'  actions  there  done ; 

Set  full  of  box,  and  cypress,  poplar,  yew. 

And  hateful  elder  that  in  thickets  grew^ 

Amongst  whose  boughs  the  screech-owl  and  night- crow 

Sadly  recount  their  prophecies  of  woe. 

Where  leather- winged  bats,  that  hate  the  light. 

Fan  the  thick  air,  more  sooty  than  the  night. 

The  ground  o*er-grown  with  weeds,  and  bushy  shrubs. 

Where  milky  hedgehogs  nurse  their  prickly  cubs  : 

And  here  and  there  a  mandrake  grows,  that  strikes 

The  hearers  dead  with  their  loud  fatal  shrieks  ; 

Under  whose  spreading  leaves  the  ugly  toad. 

The  adder,  and  the  snake  make  their  abode  : 

Here  dwelt  Orandra. 

Then  follows  a  very  striking  description  of  the  cell  itself. 

Her  cell  was  hewn  out  in  the  marble  rock, 
By  more  than  human  art;  she  need  not  knock. 
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The  door  stood  always  open^  large  and  wide, 

Grown  o'er  with  woolly  moss  on  either  side^ 

And  interwove  with  ivie's  flatt*ring  twines, 

Thro'  which  the  carbuncle  and  di'mond  shines; 

Not  sec  by  art,  but  there  by  Nature  sown 

At  the  world's  birth,  so  star-like  bright  they  shone. 

They  serv*d  instead  of  tapers  to  give  light 

To  the  dark  entry,  where  perpetual  Night, 

Friend  to  black  deeds,  and  sire  of  ignorance. 

Shuts  out  all  knowledge ;  lest  her  eye  by  chance 

Might  bring  to  light  her  follies :  in  they  went. 

The  ground  was  straw *d  with  flowers,  whose  sweet  scent, 

Mixt  with  the  choice  perfumes  from  India  brought, 

Intoxicates  his  brain,  and  quickly  caught 

His  credulous  sense ;  the  walls  were  gilt  and  set 

With  precious  stones,  and  all  the  roof  was  fret 

With  a  gold  vine,  whose  straggling  branches  spread 

All  o*er  the  arch ;  the  swelling  gravies  were  red ; 

Ibis  art  had  made  of  rubies  cluster'd  so. 

To  the  quick 'st  eye  they  more  than  seem'd  to  grow. 

About  the  walls  lascivious  pictures  hung, 

Such  as  whereof  loose  Ovid  sometimes  sung. 

The  portrait  of  tbe  witch  herself,  though  powerfdUy  drawn,  is 
rather  too  disgusting  in  some  of  its  details,  to  permit  of  my  trans- 
ferring it  to  these  pages,  as  my  sole  object  is  to  give  pleasure 
to  tbe  reader.  The  following  description  of  King  Alexis  (who 
turns  oat  to  be  Clearckus),  under  the  alternate  influence  of 
opposite  emotions,  is  highly  poetical  and  picturesque.  The 
metre  is  singularly  harmonious.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  beauty  of 
this  little  passage  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  word  dropsy  in  the 
first  line. 

Now  a  fiiir  day,  anon  a  dropsy  cloud 

Puts  out  the  sun,  and,  in  a  sable  shroud. 

Hie  day  seems  buried ;  when  the  clouds  are  o'er. 

The  glorious  sun  shines  brighter  than  before : 

But  long  it  lasts  not ;  so  AUxU  for'd  : 

His  sun-like  mnjesty  was  not  impair'd 

So  much  by  sorrow,  but  that  now  and  then 

It  would  break  forth  into  a  smile  again. 

2  K  2 
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In  this  beautiful  old  pastoral,  a  reader  unacquainted  with  our 
elder  English  poets  might  find  many  lines  that  he  would  regard 
as  strangely  irregular  and  inharmonious.  The  very  same  pas- 
sages, however,  would  seem  perfectly  smooth  and  accurate  to  an 
ear  accustomed  to  our  ancient  pronunciation.  In  the  foUowing 
lines,  for  example,  readers  who  have  confined  their  poetical 
studies  to  modem  verse,  would  feel  themselves  disappointed  of 
the  legitimate  quantity  of  syllables. 

But  she,  betn^  unwilling  to  be  known, 
Answered  liis  quere  with  this  question. 
And  all  the  passengers,  save  a  young  man, 
That  fortune  lescued  from  the  ocean. 
A  hot  spurred  youth  bight  Hylas,  such  a  one. 
As  pride  had  fitted  for  commotion. 

But  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  our  elder  poets  would 
prevent  a  reader  from  falling  into  a  mistake  of  this  nature. 
A  g^at  number  of  such  words  as  patience,  partial,  nation,  &c.  &c. 
that  are  now  inelegantly  shortened  into  two  sounds,  were  inva- 
riably resolved  into  their  component  syllables  by  all  our  poets 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.  Mr.  Giffbrd, 
in  his  edition  of  Massinger,  speaks  of  this  peculiarity  of  accent 
as  more  characteristic  of  that  writer  than  of  his  cotemporaries ; 
but  on  this  point  he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken.  It  was  not  a  cha- 
racteristic of  any  individual  writer  :  it  was  the  universal  practice 
of  the  age.  Every  reader  of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Ford  and  Marlowe,  is  aware  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  light  on  a  single  page  of  their  productions  in  which 
they  have  not  used  such  words  as  have  been  alluded  to  with  a 
distinct  trisyllabic  sound.  They  frequently  gave  by  this  means 
a  fluency  and  sweetness  to  their  verse,  of  which  the  moderns  have 
been  deprived  by  the  change  in  our  pronunciation.  The  dactyle 
nashedn,  (nation)  is  surely  a  richer  and  more  pleasing  aound, 
especially  in  a  line  of  verse,  than  when  cut  down  into  the  miaera- 
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ble  modem  trochee,  na$huM.  The  former  has  a  tremulous  vihra- 
tkm  of  tone  that  often  gives  an  inexpressible  charm  to  the  music 
of  the  fine  in  which  it  may  occur.  I  envy  not  that  reader's 
car  who  can  prefer  the  heavy,  monotonous  march  of  our  modem 
verse  to  the  lighter  and  less  reg^ular,  but  more  natural  movement 
of  our  ancient  metres.  Shenstone  has  remarked,  with  that 
delicacy  of  taste  for  which  he  was  so  much  distinguished,  that 
there  is  a  great  beauty  in  the  judicious  use  of  dactyles  in  £nglish 
heroic  verse.  He  thought  that  Pope  introduced  it  far  too 
sparingly,. and  quotes  from  the  "  Windsor  Forest"  the  second  line 
of  the  following  couplet,  as  an  instance  of  its  agreeable  effect. 

Swift  trouts  diversified  with  crimson  stains^ 
And  pikes,  tlie  tyrants  of  the  water tf  plains. 

Shenstone  justly  observes  (though  not  perhaps  precisely  in 
these  words,  for  I  quote  from  memory)  that  the  substitution  of  a 
trochee,  such  as  the  word  liquid,  would  utterly  destroy  the 
finer  harmony  of  the  line.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples 
m  support  of  Shenstone's  criticism,  but  I  shall  content  myself 
with  adding  the  following  from  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock." 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing  though  less  glorious  care. 

Though  our  modem  poets  have  already  destroyed  so  many 
heautiful  dactyles,  it  will  be  long,  I  hope,  before  they  turn  the 
noble  word  glorious  into  glorus  ! 

Besides  the  defects  in  the  versification  of  Chalkhill  that  I  have 
shown  to  be  apparent  and  not  real,  there  are  a  few  peculiarities 
that  are  not  to  be  defended  with  equal  ease.  I  allude  to  the 
occasional  inaccuracies  of  his  rhyme.  But  if  Chalkhill  has  some- 
thnes  deformed  his  verses  with  extremely  imperfect  rhymes,  he  is 

kept  in  countenance  not  only  by  the  best  writers  of  his  time,  but  by 
one  of  Ae  most  correct  of  modem  versifiers — namely.  Pope  himself. 
He  who  on  the  advice  of  Walsh»  "  the  Muse's  judge  and  friend," 
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devoted  bift  chief  energies  to  the  task  of  sorpassing  til  his  pre- 
decessors in  point  of  accuracy,  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of 
such  rhymes  as  thomghi  fmdt — drangki  thought — shdlfool — turn 
hom^-^mbrued  blood— fiend  friend — epeak  take— -debate  that^^jom 
line — compelling  Helen— fellow  pntnnella,  and  innumerable  others 
of  the  same  natiu%.  I  do  not  place  any  stress  upon  such  trivial 
matters,  but  there  are  critics  who  would  condemn  in  other 
poets  what  may  pass  unnoticed  in  the  works  of  their  own  idol. 
Pope  has  himself  observed,  that  poetry  is  an  especially  useful 
study  to  a  foreigner  desirous  of  speaking  the  language  in  whidh 
it  may  be  written  with  accuracy  and  grace. 

What  will  a  child  learn  sooner  than  a  song  ? 
What  better  teach  a  foreigner  the  tongue  ? 

No  Englishman,  however,  who  has  an  ear  or  judgment  of  his  own, 
could  listen  with  gravity  or  patience  to  the  sound  of  such  words 
as  we  have  just  quoted  from  Pope,  if  they  were  enunciated  in 
exact  correspondence  to  the  rhyme.  Poor  Kirke  White's  first 
volume  of  poems,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Monthlg 
Review,  with  such  feverish  anxiety,  was  condemned  by  the  savage 
and  senseless  Aristarchus,  because  bog  and  skg  were  used  as  cor- 
responding terminations ;  and  yet  the  same  profound  and  impartial 
critic  had  doubtless  seen  rhymes  greatly  more  imperfect  in  the 
works  of  Pope,  without  questioning  for  a  moment  that  author's 
genius.  It  would  be  absurd,  indeed,  to  judge  of  a  poet's  merits 
exclusively  by  his  accuracy  as  a  rhymester ;  but  when  an  author's 
"  absolute  faultlessnese'**  (an  expression  applied  by  Lord  Byron 
to  the  works  of  Pope)  is  too  positively  and  frequently  insisted 
upon,  the  attention  of  more  sober  critics  is  forced  towards  errors 
that  would  otherwise  have  escaped  them  entirdy,  or  have  been 


*  What  does  even  Pope  himself  say  on  thia  point  ? 
"  Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be." 
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regarded  with  indifference.  A  hamoaroiu  poem  might  be  written 
by  a  punster,  like  Hood,  upon  the  imperfect  rhymes  of  Pope 
—such  aSp  groves  loves  (loaves),— wnaie  past  (paste), — care 
skear  (share), — ^take  speak  {spakey, — wear  star  (stare  or  stair), — 
alone  town  (tone), — desert  heart  (hurt), — frost  coast  (cost), — 
adores  powers  (pores  or  pours), — joy  tye  (toy), — trod  showed 
(shod), — track  take  (tack), — join  line  (loin), — worn  turn  (torn), 
—song  tonffue  (long), — extreme  phlegm  (phleme), — come  doom 
(dua^), — ^food  flood  (fined), — pour  shower  (shore),  or  shower 
/poar  (power), — ^flood  stood  (stud), — bound  wound  [a  hurt], 
wound  [bandaged], — compare  tmir  (wear  or  were), — streams 
Thames  (themes), — rest  least  (lest), — strow  bough  (bow  [bo]), — 
suffice  prize  (price), — adores  powers  (pores  or  pours), — fool  shdl 
(school),  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  above  rhymes  are  taken  faithfully 
from  the  pages  of  Pope,  and  without  going  tlirough  a  very  large 
portion  of  his  productions. 

Hazlitt  has  remarked,  that  Steele  (in  the  Tatler)  was  the 
first  writer,  who  used  the  antithetical  style  and  verbal  paradoxes 
which  Burke  was  so  fond  of,  in  which  the  adjective  ts  in  seeming 
opposition  to  the  substantive,  as  "  dignified  obedience,'*  "proud 
ssiuassion,"  &e.  &c.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  poem 
Wfore  UB  has  several  examples  of  them.  In  the  first  two  or 
three  pages  we  have  "  cruel  fortunate,"  '*  dumb  eloquence,"  "  sUeni 
murmurs,"  &c.  &c.  There  are  some  curious  illustrations  also  of 
Pope's  favorite  rule  of  making  the  sound  an  echo  to  the  sense. 
Here  is  an  instance. 

He  had  a  man-like  look,  and  sparkling  eye, 
A  front  whereon  sate  auch  a  majesty, 
As  awed  all  his  beholders ;  his  long  hair 
After  the  Grecian  fashion,  without  care 
Hung  down  loosely  on  hit  shoulders^  black  as  jet. 

This  description  reminds  me  of  Hamlet's  remarks  upon  his 
father's  picture. 
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See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  biow : 

Hyperion  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 

An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  comnuindy  &c. 

There  are  many  other  passages  that  recal  the  great  dramatic 
poet. 

Thy  cruel  augury 
Wounds  roe  at  heart ;  can  thy  art  cure  that  wound  T 
SylvanuM  ?  No,  no  medicine  can  be  found 
In  human  skill  to  cure  that  tender  part. 
When  the  soul's  pained,  it  finds  no  help  of  art. 

This  must  bring  to  the  reader's  recoUection  a  sentiment  in 
Macbeth. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?  &c. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Lear,  not  nnlike  the  following : 

But  how  he  might  secure  his  Florimel, 

That  thought  most  troubled  him ;  he  knew  full  well 

She  was  the  white  was  aimed  at, 

Theahna  and  Ciearchus. 

See  better,  Lear :  and  let  me  still  remain 

The  true  blank  of  thine  eye.  King  Lear, 

The  commentators  explain  that  the  word  blank  here  is  a  term 
borrowed  from  archery  ;  the  white  of  a  target  is  that  part  of  it 
which  the  arrow  is  chiefly  aimed  at.  The  same  expression  is  used 
in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The  following  lines  are  very  similar 
to  a  passage  in  Shakspeare. 

At  the  sight 
She  frowned  upon  him,  and  with  angry  look, 
A  title  that  but  ill  became  the  book 
Wherein  her  milder  tlioughts  were  writ. 

The  passage  I  allude  to  is  the  following,  which  oocnrs  in  the 
second  part  of  Hinrt  thb  Fourth. 

Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title  leaf. 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume. 
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The  poem  of  Thealma  and  Clearchns  breaks  off  very  abruptly, 
and  I  Bhall  follow  its  example  by  bringing  this  article  to  an 
immediate  close.  At  the  end  of  the  fragment  (for  such  it  is» 
though  a  very  long  one)  honest  Izaac  Walton,  with  the  quaint* 
ness  and  simplicity  in  keeping  with  his  character*  appends  the 
following  note ; 

*^  And  here  the  author  died,  and  I  hope  the  reader  will  be  sorry/' 


SONG. 

Trb  son  is  np — ^but  feebly  still 
He  throws  his  yellow  beam ; 

The  gray  mist  shrouds  the  distant  hill. 
And  floats  along  the  stream. 

The  fluttering  lark  hangs  on  the  air. 

And  pours  his  matin  lay. 
While  Mirth  and  rosy  Health  repair 

To  greet  the  rising  day* 

The  forest  branches  slowly  wave 
Where  sport  the  sephyrs  coy, 

And  Echo,  from  her  hollow  cave. 
Repeats  each  note  of  joy. 

The  light  airs  cool  my  fevered  brow. 
And  pain  and  care  depart. 

For  Nature's  holy  radiance  now 
Hath  flashed  upon  my  heart  1 

2  L 
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THE  SEASONS  OF  LIFE. 

I. 

Could  beauty's  early  bloom  return,  and  boyhood's  voice  of  mirth. 

Like  floral  hues  and  songs  of  birds  when  Spring  revives  the  earth ; 

Though  forms  should  fade — and  hearts  grow  cold — and  life's  fair 

flowers  decav, 

w 

'Twere  sweet  to  know  that  wintry  spell  ere  long  might  pass  away ! 

11. 
But  when  life's  fleeting  seasons  fail,  they  leave  the  soul  forlorn  ; 
E'en  Hope  is  silent  at  their  close,  of  all  her  magic  shorn  ; 
Her  brief  successive  lights  but  lead  the  pilgrim  to  his  doom — 
The  cold  and  dreamless  sleep  of  death — the  dungeon  of  the  tomb. 

in. 
The  green  earth  gUtters  in  the  sun — ^the  skylark  bathes  in  light — 
Rich  odours  float  upon  the  breeze  from  vernal  blossoms  bright — 
A  busy  hum  of  insect  joy  the  cheerful  vaUey  fills. 
And  wandering  Echo's  shout  is  heard,  like  laughter,  in  the  hills  ! 

IV. 

Such  sights  and  sounds  and  charms  we  leave,  and,  dearer  ftur 

than  all. 
The  faces  that  we  loved  in  youth — ^the  tones  that  yet  enthral ; — 
Oh !  when  the  thought  of  that  dark  hour  o'ershades  each  bliss 

below. 

How  quails  the  horror-stricken  heart — ^how  voiceless  is  the  woe ! 

V. 

Yet  when  the  solemn  mandate  comes  that  bids  the  doomed  prepare. 
To  change  for  death's  dark  stifling  cell  the  free  and  pleasant  air. 
Can  no  sweet  sound  the  prisoner  cheer — no  hope*rekindling  ray  ? 
Ah,  yes ! — the  voice  that  frees  the  soul — ^the  light  of  endless  day ! 
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ON  CONVERSATION. 


Without  good  company,  indeed,  all  dainties 
Loio  their  true  relish,  and,  like  painted  grapes. 
Are  only  seen,  not  tasted. 

Mauinger. 
"  By  the  nse  of  the  tongue,  God  hath  distinguished  us  from  heasts ;  and  hy 
the  well  or  ill  using  it  we  are  distinguished  from  one  another ;  and  thereforo 
though  sileuce  be  innocent  as  death,  harmless  as  a  rose's  breath  to  a  distant 
passenger,  yet,  it  is  rather  the  state  of  death  than  life ;  and  therefore  when  the 
Egyptians  sacrificed  to  Harpocrates,  their  God  of  silence,  in  the  midst  of  their 
rites  they  cried  ont,  "  The  tongue  is  an  angel ;  good  or  bad,  that  is  as  it  hap- 
pens," 

Jeremy  Tuylorm 

"  CoNTBRSATioN,"  says  Seneca,  ''  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
comfort  of  human  life."  This  commendation,  however,  is  not  to 
be  applied  to  ordinary  discourse.  ''  The  hest  conversation,"  says 
the  same  moralist,  "  that  we  can  ever  have,  is  with  philosophers ; 
I  mean  such  as  teach  matter,  not  words ;  that  preach  up  to  us 
necessary  things,  and  engage  us  to  practise  them."  The  ancients 
Appear  to  have  turned  conversation  to  nobler  purposes  than  the 
modems ;  for  not  possessing  those  ready  means  of  circulating 
hiowledge  throu^  the  medium  of  printed  books  and  papers, 
which  have  been  rendered  so  effective  in  the  present  age,  they 
were  compelled  to  trust  for  much  of  their  fame  and  influence  to 
oral  communications.  The  original  mode  of  multiplying  manu- 
scripts was  tedious  and  unsatisfactory,  compared  to  the  admirable 
process  by  which  thought  is  now  circulated  with  an  almost 
electrical  rapidity  through  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  A  man  of 
superior  sense  and  genius,  unable  to  do  justice  to  his  own  talents 
in  social  intercourse,  may  now  console  himself  with  the  assurance 
that  he  has  other  and  more  powerful  means  of  pouring  out  his 
soul,  and  of  arousing  the  sympathy  and  attention  of  his  fellow- 
2  L  2 
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creatures.  If  the  impreasion  produced  by  his  printed  labours  be 
less  vivid  and  immediate  than  the  effect  of  graceful  and  impas- 
sioned conversation,  it  is  at  all  events  far  more  permanent  and 
extensive.  Men  of  genius,  who  are  conscious  of  their  influence 
as  authors,  are  often  indifferent  to  the  honours  and  advantages  of 
colloquial  eloquence,  and  indeed  are  too  apt  to  associate  their 
ideas  of  wisdom  and  ability  with  books  alone.  Confined  to  their 
silent  cells  they  look  not  abroad  upon  the  living  world,  but  upon 
the  world  of  letters ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  real  ignorance  of 
Kfe  is  their  contempt  for  the  general  mass  of  their  fellow-men.' 
Those  writers  who  have  taken  a  more  enlarged  and  philosophical 
view  of  human  nature,  have  acknowledged  the  innumerable  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  a  free  and  cordial  personal  intercourse 
with  society.  The  eccentricity,  the  dogmatism,  the  self-conceit 
and  the  visionary  character  of  the  literary  recluse,  would  be 
greatly  checked  by  an  interchange  of  sentiments  and  opinions 
with  men  of  less  genius,  but  greater  knowledge  of  life  and  of 
mankind.  He  would  see  subjects,  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  study  from  one  point  only,  in  an  infinite  variety  of  lights,  and 
his  mind  would  be  stirred  by  fresh  ideas  and  new  suggestions. 
The  learned  and  judicious  Locke  did  not  scorn  the  opinions  of 
men  in  common  life,  and  well  knew  the  good  that  was  to  be 

4 

gathered  from  a  variety  of  counsel.  The  vulgar  saying,  that  two 
heads  are  more  than  equal  to  one,  is  full  of  truth.  "  We  see** 
(says  the  great  writer  just  mentioned)  "  but  in  part,  and  there* 
fore  it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not  right  from  our  partial 
views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own 
parts,  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others,  evea  such 
as  come  short  of  him  in  capacity,  quickness  and  penetration  ;  for 
since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  different  prospects 
of  the  same  thing  according  to  our  different  positions,  it  is  not 
incongruous  to  think,  nor  beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether 
another  may  not  have  notions  of  things  which  have  escaped  him. 
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and  which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  it  came  into  bis 
mind."  Many  of  the  wild  abaurditiea  in  which  theorists  and 
metaphysicians  have  occasionally  indulged,  would  probably  have 
never  found  their  way  into  print  if  they  had  been  previously  well 
eanvassed  in  conversation.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  more 
plain  good  sense  is  diffused  throughout  society  than  is  generally 
supposed.  There  is  no  opinion,  however  extravagant  and  ridicu- 
lous, which  has  not  been  countenanced  and  supported  by  some 
individual  author,  who  would  perhaps  have  been  ashamed  of 
its  advocacy  had  it  been  freely  discussed  in  his  presence  in 
an  intelligent  private  circle.  When  called  upon  to  explain  his 
ideas  in  conversation,  a  man  is  obhged  to  give  the  very  pith 
of  the  question.  His  hearers  have  no  time  or  patience  for  ex< 
traneoua  details,  or  elaborate  and  ingenious  mystification. 

"The  most  fruitful  and  natural  exercise  of  the  mind,"  says 
Montaigne,  "  is  conversation,  the  use  of  which  I  find  to  be 
more  agreeable  than  any  other  exercise  in  life.  For  this  reason, 
were  I  now  forced  to  make  my  choice,  I  think  I  would  rather  lose 
my  sight,  than  my  hearing  or  my  speech." 

It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and  such  is  the  force  of  the 
social  principle,  that  even  those  who  have  wilhngly  immured 
themselves  for  a  time  in  the  secret  depths  of  soUtude,  are 
stirred  with  an  irrepressible  yearning  towards  the  first  human  face 
that  breaks  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  upon  their  unnatural  isolation. 
Men  who  meet  in  a  coffee-house  at  London  with  cold  and 
uneasy  reserve,  would  fly  into  each  other's  arms  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia. 

They  who  in  crowded  cities  lead  a  lonely  life,  are  only  recon- 
ciled to  their  position  by  the  consciousness  of  the  proximity  of 
their  fellow-men.  They  would  make  as  melancholy  Robinson 
Crusoes  as  the  most  constant  haunters  of  balls  and  parties. 
We  are  never  so  truly  happy  as  in  the  interchange  of  thoughts 
and  fedinga  with  each  other,  and  the  retired  student  is  not  less 
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ambitious  of  the  sympathy  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-creatares 
than  those  who  revel  in  the  enjoyments  of  social   life.      His 
craving  after  the  regard   of  the  world  is,   in   hct,  far  more 
vehement  and  intense ;  for  not  contented  with  the  admiration  and 
love  of  a  comparatively  narrow  circle  of  associates,  he  demands 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  mind.     He  hears  the  distant  echoes 
of  his  fame,  and  exults  in  that  supremacy  of  intellect,  compared 
to  which  the  power  of  a  king  is  of  a  hmited  and  vulgar  nature. 
Silent  reserve  and  an  air  of  coldness  are  by  no  means  infallible 
indications  of  apathy  or  selfishness.     There  is  perhaps  no  man, 
for  example,  so  little  understood  or  so  31  appreciated  in  general 
society,  as  the  poet,  whose  excellence  in  his  art  is  a  proof  of  an 
in^passioned  temperament.     But  often  while  his  heart  overflows 
with  social  love,  he  is  apparently  the  most  unsocial  of  human 
beings.     Deep  feelings  do  not  rise  rapidly  to  the  lips,  and  are 
rather  checked  than  encouraged  by  the  trivial  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies of  worldly  intercourse.     The  most  essential  attribute  of  the 
true  poet  is  a  profound  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  wiUi 
the  whole  external  world.     It  is  the  intensity  of  his  emotions 
that  compels  him  to  "  wreak  himself  upon  expression,"  and  appeal 
to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures.    As  the  passionate  outpour^ 
ing  of  his  feelings  would  be  ridiculous  and  unseasonable  in  the 
crowded  hall,  he  retires  to  his  study.     When  his  companions  in  so- 
ciety are  struck  with  his  seeming  apathy,  his  soul  perhaps  is  tossed 
upon  a  sea  of  thought,  or  involved  in  a  tempest  of  wild  and 
incommunicable  dreams.      From  being  in  some  measure  unfitted 
by  his  deep  abstractions  for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life, 
he  devotes  himself  more  exclusively  to  the  cultivation   of  his 
divine  art,  by  which  he  is  enabled  even  in  his  retirement  to  touch 
the  general  pulse  with  the  contagious  passion  of  his  own  heart. 
In  his  remotest  soUtude  he  clings  to  human  ties,  and  rejoices  in 
stirring  with  kindred  feelings  the  breasts  of  thousands  to  whom 
he  is  personally  unknown.     He  feeds  his  inmost  spirit  with  the 
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manna  of  praise.  He  lives  on  the  public  breath.  When  he  fails 
to  impart  delight,  he  is  himself  incapable  of  receiving  it.  His 
e3d8tence  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  a  mental  isolation  would  be  worse  than  death.  His  pride  is 
in  the  power  he  possesses  over  the  hnman  heart.  How  glorious 
is  the  might  of  that  magician,  who,  thus  shrouded  in  personal 
obscority,  causes  the  waves  of  human  passion  to  rise  and  fall  at 
his  command;  who  fires  countless  multitudes  with  his  own 
enthusiasm,  and  stamps  immortality  on  every  burning  word ! 

There  are  poets  who  have  expressed  a  contempt  for  the  public, 
and  an  indifference  to  fame  :  but  this  is  an  unworthy  affectation, 
and  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives. 
Epictetns  has  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  the  ambitious  with  a 
just  severity.  ''  Why  do  you  walk  as  if  you  had  swallowed  a  bar 
of  iron  ?  Who  are  those  by  whom  you  would  be  admired  ?  Are 
tbey  not  the  very  people  whom  you  were  wont  to  say  were  mad  ? 
Would  yon  then  be  admired  by  madmen  ?" 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  reading  or  con- 
versation be  attended  with  the  greater  benefit.  The  combination 
of  both  is  of  course  more  instructive  than  either  separate.  Mon- 
taigne has  remarked  that  "  The  study  of  books  is  a  languid 
and  feeble  motion,  that  does  not  warm  :  whereas  conversation  at 
once  instmcts  and  exercises."  "  Reading,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
*'  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing 
an  exact  man."  The  three  advantages  combined,  supposing  the 
accompaniment  of  intellect  and  virtue,  would  make  a  perfect 
man. 

Sir  William  Temple  has  a  remark  which  bears  on  the  same 
subject.  "  Study,"  says  he,  "  gives  strength  to  the  mind ; 
conversation  grace.  The  first  is  apt  to  give  stiffness,  the  other 
suppleness."  Locke  is  a  great  advocate  for  conversation,  and 
%am8  the  learned  not  to  think  there  is  no  truth  but  in  the 
sciences  that  they  study«  or  the  books  that  they  read.    Plato 
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preferred  conversation  to  books ;  and  Seneca  says,  that  "  writing 
answers  a  good  purpose,  but  conversation  a  better." 

If  all  men  were  philosophers,  the  advantages  of  conyer8ati<M& 
could  not  easily  be  overrated;  but  when  we  recollect  how  few 
are  competent  to  raise  its  tone  with  important  speculatioiis^ 
and  that  it  too  generally  turns  on  trivial  topics^  or  treats  the 
weightiest  with  an  impatient  flippancy  and  a  shallow  dogmatism, 
it  deserves  not  that  high  rank  in  our  estimation  which  is  rightly 
conceded  to  the   deliberate  and  lasting  wisdom   enshrined  in 

books.  The  conversation  of  ardent  and  original  thinkerSp  is 
indeed 

**  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  ;** 

but  how  rarely  do  such  men  meet  together !  It  is  strictly  true,  as 
I  have  before  admitted,  that  the  conversation  even  of  inferior 
persons  has  often  the  eflPect  of  raising  new  trains  of  thought,  of 
refreshing  the  mind  by  an  occasional  change  of  its  position, 
and  of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  human  life ;  but  these  be- 
nefits, great  and  unquestionable  as  they  are,  by  no  means  equal 
that  elegant  and  profound  instruction  which  literature  aflfords. 
The  word  conversation  is  rather  vague.  Were  we  to  limit  its 
meaning  to  the  actual  interchange  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  it 
would  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  its  vast  utility  and  its  exquisite 
enjoyments ;  but  unhappily  it  is  often  applied  to  that  glittering 
nonsense  which  passes  from  the  mind  like  rain-drops  from 
the  wings  of  birds.  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  allow  that  to  be 
styled  conversation  in  which  nothing  is  discussed. 

The  French  are  generally  esteemed  more  skilful  in  coUoquial 
intercourse  than  the  £jnglish,  but  their  excellence  lies  rather 
in  chit-chat  than  conversation.  They  do  not  so  much  converse 
as  talk.  In  readiness  and  fluency  of  speech  they  certainly  surpass 
us,  but  not  in  depth  or  originality  of  thought.  As  there  is  a 
greater  variety  and  force  of  character  in  our  own  countrymen^ 
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they  would  be  far  more  rich  and  entertaining  in  conversation  than 
the  French,  if  they  were  only  half  as  communicative  and  polite. 
Profound  thinkers,  however,  are  sometimes  dull  in  company,  for 
when  they  have  to  dive  as  it  were  to  the  bottom  of  their  souls  for 
ihe  treasures  which  they  would  communicate  to  others,  they 
cannot  keep  pace  with  those  ready  speakers  whose  thoughts  lie 
i^n  the  surface.  *'  Men,"  says  Sir  William  Temple,  "  talk 
without  thinking,  and  think  without  talking."  The  same  writer 
has  quaintly  remarked  that  "women,  some  sort  of  fools  and 
madmen,  are  the  greatest  talker»."  Authors,  who  are  silent  in 
society,  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  revenging  themselves  in  print 
on  the  garrulous  and  the  noisy  in  conversation.  Butler  has 
humorously  observed  that  those  who  talk  on  trifles  speak  with 
the  greatest  fluency,  because  the  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse 
irhich  runs  the  faster  the  lesser  weight  it  carries.  Jeremy 
Taylor  remarks,  that  great  knowledge,  if  it  be  without  vanity,  is 
the  most  severe  bridle  of  the  tongue.  In  the  case  of  a  fool,  he 
lays,  "  the  tongue  is  hung  loose,  being  like  a  bell  in  which  there 
is  nothing  but  tongue  and  noise."  Cowper,  whose  timid  and 
painful  reserve  rendered  one  of  the  finest  minded  men  in  the 
worid  the  worst  of  companions,  and  who  painted  from  himself  in 
the  following  couplet — 

'*  Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 
The  fear  of  heing  silent  makes  us  mute,*' 

has  omitted  no  occasion  of  sneering  at  voluble  and  ready  talkers. 

"  Where  others  toil  with  philosophic  force 
Their  nimble  norueiue  takes  a  different  coarse, 
Flings  at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump, 
And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump**' 

"I  know  a  lady,  that  loves  talking  so  incessantly  that  she  will 
act  give  an  echo  fair  play ;  she  has  that  everlasting  rotation  of 
tongue  that  an  echo  must  wait  till  ahe  dies,  before  it  can 
2  M 
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eatch  her  last  words ; — "  This  senlence  from  Congreve  would 
apply  to  the  character  of  Madame  de  Sta£U  though  her  bnUiancy 
made  amends  for  her  rapidity.  Schiller,  in  a  letter  to  Goethe, 
says  of  her  that  the  worst  thing  about  her,  is  "  the  marveUoos 
rapidity  of  her  tongue;  for  in  order  to  follow  her,  one  most 
absolutely  convert  himself  wholly  into  an  organ  of  hearing." 
Byron  describes  her  with  more  severity.  "  I  admire  her  abili* 
ties,"  says  his  Lordship,  "  but  reaUy  her  society  is  overwhelm- 
ing — ^an  avalanche  that  buries  one  in  glittering  nonsense — all 
snow  and  sophistry."  Swift  has  observed  with  hia  usual  shrewd- 
ness and  love  of  satire,  that  "  the  common  fluency  of  speech  in 
many  men  and  most  women,  is  owing  to  scarcity  of  matter,  and 
a  scarcity  of  words ;  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  language  and 
has  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  wiU  be  apt  in  speaking  to  hesitate  upon 
the  choice  of  both ;  whereas  common  q>eakers  have  only  one  aet 
of  ideas  and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in  :  and  these  are 
always  ready  at  the  mouth;  so  people  come  faster  out  of  a 
church  when  it  is  almost  empty,  than  when  a  crowd  is  at  the 
door."  This  apt  and  striking  illustration  reminds  me  of  a  similar 
passage  in  Montaigne.  "  The  solicitude,"  says  he,  "  of  perform, 
ing  weO,  and  the  effort  of  the  mind  too  far  strained,  and  too  intent 
upon  its  undertaking,  break  the  chain  of  thought,  and  hinder  its 
progress,  as  is  the  case  with  water  which  being  pressed  by  its 
force  and  quantity,  passes  with  difficulty  out  of  the  neck  of  a  full 
bottle*."  Shakspeare,  who  painted  almost  every  diversity  of 
human  character,  and  touched  upon  almost  every  subject  with 
equal  happiness,  has  hit  off  the  great  talker  with  admindde  truth 
and  spirit : — "  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more 
than  any  man  in  all  Venice ;  his  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of 


•  This  illustration  is  given  a  different  turn  by  Pope,  who  laya  "  it  is  with 
narrow-souled  people  as  with  narrow-necked  bottles ;  the  less  they  have  in 
Ihtm,  the  mom  nam  ihey  make  ia  poonns  it  oau* 
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whtat  hid  in  two  bashdfl  of  chaff;  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  yoa 
find  them;  and  when  you  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the 
learch."  There  is  an  Italian  proyerh  which  aays,  that  an  eternal 
talker  would  be  more  agreeable  company  if  the  lock  on  his  door 
were  placed  upon  his  mouth. 

The  fair  sex  are  usually  great  talkers,  but  I  shall  not  be  so 
tmgallapt  as  to  infer  that  they  talk  too  much.  Their  tones  and 
looks  caa  render  even  nonsense  agreeable.  Words  pass  through 
lovely  lips  like  water  through  a  sugared  tube. 

"  So  sweet  a  language  from  so  fair  a  mouth—- 
Ah !  to  what  effort  would  it  not  persuade !" 

I 

"  The  heaiwnly  rhetoric"  of  a  radiant  eye  casts  a  light  upon 
file  dullest  subject,  as  the  sun  turns  the  dreariest  Tupours  into 
donds  of  gold. 

Great  talkers  amongst  the  women,  independently  of  their  other 
manilbld  adTsntages  "  'gainst  which  the  world  can  ne'er  hold 
argument,"  are  generally  superior  in  sense  and  shrewdness  to  the 
same  class  amongst  the  men.  If  they  are  not  in  general  very 
profound  or  extensive  in  their  views,  they  observe  the  lighter 
dnracteristics  of  human  nature  with  a  more  subtle  vision  than  the 
sterner  sex.  Their  quickness  of  observation  in  small  personal 
matters,  th^r  delicate  tact,  the  harmony  of  their  voices,  the 
sweetness  of  their  looks,  and  the  life,  grace,  and  animation  diffus- 
ed over  their  entire  manner,  often  render  their  conversation 
inexpressiblv  enchanting.  I  do  not  of  course  allude  to  those  who 
are  below  the  general  intellectual  standard,  or  who  confine  their 
conversation  to  frivolous  gossip  and  ill-natured  scandal.  It  wouM 
be  groaely  unjust  to  characterize  the  whole  sex  by  such  excep- 
tions. Addison  and  Steele,  though  they  generally  affect  an  air  of 
great  gallantry  towards  the  ladies,  seem  to  take  rather  too  much 
pleasure  in  exposiug  the  failings  of  the  weakest  portion  of  the 
sex.  "  It  has  been  said,*'  observes  a  writer  in  the  Toiler,  "  in 
praise  of  some  men,  that  they  could  talk  whole  hours  upon  oHf 
2m2 
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thmg ;  bnt  it  must  be  owned  to  the  hcmour  of  the  ladies,  that  thef 
can  talk  whole  hoars  together  upon  nothing,'*  If  a  clever  poem 
has  been  written  upon  "  Nothing/'  why  should  not  female  con- 
versation occasionally  turn  upon  it  ?  for  the  accompaniments  of  a 
fBor  face,  bewitching  smiles,  and  oral  music  are  more  delightfiil 
than  even  the  embellishments  of  verse.  The  lively  nonsense  of 
an  intelligent  and  lovely  woman,  who  is  known  to  be  amiable  of 
better  things  at  the  proper  season,  is  a  most  delicious  relief  to 
a  man  exhausted  with  the  toil  of  thought. 

Lord  Bacon  recommends  a  slow  and  cautions  mode  of  speaking 
in  preference  to  rapid  and  unceasing  rattle.  "  In  all  kinds  of 
speech,"  says  he,  "  either  pleasant,  grave,  severe,  or  ordinary, 
it  is  convenient  to  speak  letsurely,  and  rather  drawlingly  than 
hastily  :  because  hasty  speech  confounds  the  memory,  and  often- 
times, besides  the  unseemliness,  drives  a  man  either  to  stammering, 
a  nonplus  or  harping  upon  that  which  should  foUow;  whereas 
a  slow  speech  confirmeth  the  memory,  addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom 
to  the  hearers,  besides  a  seemliness  of  speech  and  countenance." 

We  may  not  only  speak  with  too  great  rapidity,  but  at  too 
much  length ;  and  this  latter  fault  is  far  more  intolerable  than  the 
former,  particularly  if  the  subject  be  unattractive  or  unseason- 
able in  itself.  An  error  of  this  nature  betrays  a  lamentable  vrant 
of  tact  and  good  breeding.  A  man  who  possesses  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  life,  and  is  really  desirous  to  please  his  company,  is 
not  likely  to  weary  them  with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  or 
disgust  them  with  unwelcome  topics.  He  does  not  run  on 
incessantly  without  directing  his  attention  to  the  looks  and 
manners  of  his  hearers,  who,  if  he  be  neither  particularly  rich 
nor  powerful,  will  speedily  betray  their  real  feelings.  When  his 
best  jokes  are  received  with  solemn  gravity,  or  met  with  forced 
smiles  that  rapidly  disappear  like  the  cold  gleams  of  a  winter  sun, 
the  fact  of  his  having  said  rather  more  than  is  necessary  or 
agreeable  requires  no  additional  illustration.    The  great  art  under 
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such  drcnmstances  is  to  make  a  sudden  stop  with  grace  and 
^lit,  like  the  halt  of  a  generous  steed,  and  not  betray  by  any 
uneasy  and  ungainly  movement,  the  slightest  anger,  disappoint- 
ment or  confusion.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  interrupt  others, 
and  should  try  to  make  them  regret  when  we  have  done.  Thore 
are  men  who  have  so  little  knowledge  or  reflection,  that  they 
imagine  they  can  interest  even  strangers  and  mixed  companies 
with  minute  details  of  their  bodily  ailments.  They  talk  as  if 
every  hearer  were  their  physician.  It  is  only  the  most  intimate 
and  the  warmest  friend  to  whom  such  conversation  can  be  inter* 
esting.  But  the  broadest  reboffi  are  no  check  to  these  egotistical 
invalids.  Their  most  particular  and  pathetic  narratives  are  gene- 
nUy  interrupted  by  some  trivial  remark  about  the  weather,  or 
some  careless  inquiry  about  the  daily  news.  Even  those,  who 
prompted  by  a  considerate  politeness,  are  most  ready  to  feign 
an  appearance  of  interest  and  attention,  usually  turn  their  ques- 
tions rather  on  the  cause  than  the  nature  of  the  complaints.  All 
men  are  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  origin  of  disease,  because 
they  know  not  how  soon  they  may  be  themselves  afflicted,  and  are 
oatarally  anxious  to  guard  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  iHs  of  others  by  tracing  their  causes  and  the  indications  of 
their  first  approach.  But  nothing  can  possibly  be  less  entertain- 
ing or  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  hearers,  than  elaborate 
disquisitions  upon  the  actual  condition  of  another  person's  body ; 
and  no  one  whose  faculty  of  observation  is  not  blinded  by  the 
most  egregious  self-love,  could  fail  to  remark  the  indifference  or 
distaste  with  which  such  particulars  are  usually  received.  Cow- 
per,  whose  admirable  poem  on  Conversation  shall  furnish  me  with 
a  few  further  illustrations,  has  described  a  valetudinarian  bore 
with  his  wonted  humour. 

**  Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  tricky 
In  making  known  how  often  they  Ve  been  sick, 
And  give  us  in  recitals  of  disiease 
A  doctor's  trouble;  but  without  the  fees ; 
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Relate  bow  many  weeks  tliey  kept  their  bed. 

How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped  ; 

Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  for^got. 

Nose,  ears  and  eyes  seem  present  on  the  spot. 

Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 

Victorious  seemed,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill ; 

And  now — alas,  for  unforeseen  mishaps ! 

They  put  on  a  damp  night-cap,  and  relapse; 

They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  wen  so  bed  ; 

Their  pee?i:»h  hearers  almost  wish  they  had." 

A  worthy  and  even  talented  and  well-read  man  may  be  very 
disagreeable  in  conversation,  if  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  is  unable  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  taste  and  the  mode  of 
the  society  into  which  he  happens  to  be  thrown.  It  requires  some 
tact  to  know  when  to  speak  and  in  what  manner,  and  when  to  be 
silent,  or  to  see  how  far  we  may  introduce  our  own  favourite  sub- 
jects. It  is  generally  a  mark  of  imbecility  or  narrowness  of  mind 
when  a  man  is  unable  to  dismount  from  his  hobby,  or  to  direct  his 
thoughts  into  new  channels.  Some  literary  men  talk  as  they  would 
write,  forgetting  that  in  a  private  circle  they  cannot  always  reckon 
upon  the  proper  class  of  hearers,  or  find  them  in  a  congenial  mood. 
We  can  do  what  we  please  with  a  book.  We  can  take  it  up  when 
we  will,  and  reject  it  at  other  times  without  offence.  It  is  an  un- 
obtrusive companion.  But  a  talker  is  our  master,  and  has  us  at  a 
manifest  advantage.  The  rules  of  society  compel  us  to  listen,  with 
a  "  sad  civility."  We  have  but  one  painful  alternative,  to  be 
guilty  of  a  species  of  rudeness  which  no  man  can  forgive,  or  to 
endure  the  affliction  with  the  best  grace  we  can*.     The  class  of 


*  Lockhart  telU  us,  that  Scott  was  fond  of  repeating  the  following  venes  of 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  and  that  Scott  himself  furnished  a  happy  ezemplifica* 
tion  of  the  rales  which  they  embody. 

Conversation  is  but  carving,— 

Give  no  more  to  every  guest. 

Than  he's  able  to  digest; 

Give  him  always  of  the  prime* 

And  but  little  at  a  time  j 
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people  I  aUade  to  speak  much,  but  convene  little*  Coleridge  was 
an  example.  He  waa  a  declaimer,  a  lecturer,  a  preacher — any 
thing  in  fact,  but  a  conversationist.  There  is  little  difference  in 
point  of  character  between  the  monopolists  in  conversation  and 
those  who  are  utterly  taciturn  and  absent.  The  first  talk  with 
acareely  any  reference  to  their  companions,  and  the  others  think 
with  the  same  self-abstraction.  The  first  are  active,  the  others  are 
passive  nuisances.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  want  of  respect  towards 
the  company.  Neither  of  these  offenders  would  act  in  the  same 
way  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  they  greatly  fear  or  regards 
Lord  Chesterfield  has  well  observed,  that  it  is  better  to  be  in  the 
company  of  a  dead  man  than  an  absent  one,  for  the  former  if  he 
gives  no  pleasure  shows  no  contempt.  It  is  a  practical  blunder,  he 
adds,  to  talk  to  an  absent  man — ^you  might  as  well  address  your- 
self to  a  deaf  one. 

Egotists  in  conversation  are  often  exceedingly  offensive,  not 
80  much  because  we  dislike  to  hear  a  man  speak  occasionally 
of  himself,  for  some  men  have  the  power  to  talk  of  their  own 
feelings  and  adventures  in  a  very  engaging  manner,  but  because 
mott  of  them  are  too  apt  to  engross  the  whole  attention  of  the 
company,  and  to  be  intolerant  of  the  egotism  of  others  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  their  own.  They  who  are  really  more 
desirous  to  make  themselves  agreeable  in  company  than  to  shine 
and  dazzle,  should  remember  that  in  proportion  to  their  own 
obvious  exaltation  is  the  depression  of  their  hearers,  who  are 
not  often  generous  enough  to  be  delighted  with  those  who  force 
upon  Uiem  a  sense  of  their  own  inferiority.  They  should  endea- 
vour to  discover  whether  those  whom  they  converse  with  are 
most  in  want  of  a  listener  or  a  speaker,  and  it  is  a  good  general 
role  rather  to  take  than  to  give  the  tone  of  the  conversation. 

Carve  to  all  but  just  enough. 
Let  them  neither  starve  nor  stuff; 
And  that  you  may  have  your  due 
Let  year  neighbours  carve  for  you. 
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It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  avoid  unseasonable  topics 
and  aUusions.  It  is  injudidoos  to  launch  out  into  flitmii^g 
descriptions  of  the  happiness,  wealth  and  luxury  of  our  acquaint- 
ances in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  poor  and  melancholy,  and 
who  consider  themselves  especially  ill-treated  by  fortune  and  the 
world.  The  comparison  which  such  topics  naturally  suggest  is 
painful  in  the  extreme,  and  sometimes  occasions  a  lasting  irritation. 
Neither  should  we  quote  Scripture  in  the  company  of  rakes  and 
drunkards,  or  swear  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy.  As  to  the  use 
of  oaths,  which  was  once  esteemed  an  indication  of  manliness,  it 
is  no  longer  tolerated  in  respectable  society.  It  is  a  practice  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  Fortunately  it  re- 
quires no  great  exertion  of  heroism  or  philosophy  to  break 
ourselves  of  so  idle  and  mean  a  habit.  Archbishop  TiUotson  has 
pleasantly  observed,  that  no  man  can  plead  in  justification  of  it 
that  he  was  bom  of  a  swearing  constitution. 

A  disposition  to  contradict  and  domineer  is  one  of  the  worst 
faults  of  which  a  talker  can  be' guilty,  because  the  great  art  of 
conversation  is  to  make  every  one  in  company  feel  so  much  at  his 
ease  as  to  be  able  to  express  himself  with  coolness  and  perspicuity. 
But  an  overbearing  speaker  excites  either  fear  or  indignation  in 
all  who  hear  him.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  opposite  error  of  too  much  civility.  Excess  in  this 
respect  is  a  characteristic  of  bad  breeding.  A  down  makes  more 
bows  than  a  courtier. 

**  Discourse  may  want  an  animated — No^ 
To  brush  the  surfiice  and  to  make  it  flow.'' 

A  perfect  unison  of  judgment  is  unfavorable  to  conversatioa. 
We  do  not  like  to  talk  to  mere  echoes.  "  Pray  contradict  me," 
said  a  gentleman,  annoyed  by  the  constant  and  unequivocal  assent 
of  his  hearer,  "if  it  be  only  to  prove  that  we  are  really  two 
persons."    To  differ  in  an  agreeable  manner  is  the  perfection  of 
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good  breeding.     Cowper  has  happily  described  a  blostering  and 
po8iti?e  talker,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  should  be  treated. 

"  Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite, 
A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right : 
1  twirl  my  thumbs,  fall  back  into  my  chair, 
Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare. 
And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out. 
Reply  discreetly — *  To  be  sure— no  doubt.* " 

Hie  wit  who  ft^ws  up  his  anecdote  or  pan  with  noisy  laugh- 
ter, and  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  double  meanings,  seizing  your 
smallest  phrases  as  certain  animals  snap  at  flies,  in  fact  a  mere 
"  word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables/'  is  a  heavy  check  upon  all 
sensible  conversation.  It  is  impossible  to  continue  a  discussion 
with  any  gravity^  confidence  or  feeling,  while  some  one  is  laying 
in  wait  for  an  expression  which  he  may  convert  into  an  equivoque 
or  an  epigram.  Professed  wits  always  make  us  serious,  though  they 
may  prevent  ns  from  pnraning  the  discussion  of  a  serious  subject. 
The  best  of  them  must  fail  so  much  oftener  than  they  succeed,  that, 
if  they  are  not  particularly  discreet,  they  soon  weary  and  annoy  their 
hearers.  Even  when  they  do  succeed,  their  listeners  have  generally 
either  anticipated  something  still  better,  or  have  been  so  long  on 
the  look  out,  that  they  are  too  much  exhausted  for  any  real  enjoy- 
ment. The  mood  which  is  necessary  to  a  full  relish  of  a  witticism 
is  rarely  of  long  continuance.  A  succession  of  surprises  decreases 
in  force  at  every  fresh  shock,  and  the  wit  that  is  anticipated  loses 
half  its  power.  The  wit  that  is  most  efleotive  is  that  which 
is  least  looked  for,  or  that  seems  naturally  suggested  and  is 
pertinently  applied.  It  is  then  a  great  enlivener  of  conversation. 
Even  the  butt  of  conversation  soon  wearies  us,  unless,  like  Fal- 
staff,  he  is  witty  in  himself  as  well  as  the  cause  of  wit  in  others. 
If  he  can  give  as  well  as  take,  he  affords  a  delightful  treat 
to  those  who  are  merrily  inclined.  A  roan  of  real  humour 
will  not  make  a  butt  of  a  mere  fool  who  can  give  him  no  play. 
2  N 
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A  skilful  angler  only  exnlts  in  his  sport  when  he  has  a  strong  and 
troahlesome  fish  upon  his  hook,  that  pats  him  on  his  mettle, 
and  requires  all  the  power  of  his  art.  Goldsmith  has  somewhere 
very  jastly  ohserved,  that  though  the  company  of  fools  may 
amuse  us  for  awhile,  it  never  fails  to  leave  us  melancholy  in  the 
end.  Professed  wits  are  generally  too  amhitious  of  display  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  comfort  or  disposition  of  their  hearers. 
I  am  very  far  from  insisting  on  an  objection  to  wit  and  humoar,  if 
preserved  within  reasonable  bounds.  When  introduced  in  season, 
and  tempered  by  good  taste  and  good  feeling,  they  constitate 
very  charming  embellishments  to  conversation.  Joanna  Baillie 
has  given  us  a  good  description  of  a  fsscinating  companion  in  her 
tragedy  of  De  Montford. 

"  He  is  so  full  of  pleasant  anecdote^ 
So  rich,  so  gmy,  so  poignant  is  his  wit, 
Time  vanishes  before  him  as  he  speaks. 
And  ruddy  morning  through  the  lattice  peeps 
Ere  night  seems  well  begun." 

The  following  sketch  from  the  hand  of  Shakspeare,  was  once 
applied  to  Garrick  by  his  friend  Mr.  Langton.  If  the  application 
was  a  just  and  happy  one,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  celebrated  actor  must  have  been  as  delightfid  in  the  parlour 
as  on  the  stage. 


-"  A  merrier  man, 


Within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth , 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  &ir  tongue  (Conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  uUes, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse.*' 
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It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  argue  on  subjects  of  deep  interest 
in  a  calm  and  methodical  manner.  An  argument  is  too  generally 
a  dtspute,  and  combatants  becoming  violent  and  confused  supply 
the  place  of  reason  with  an  excess  of  anger.  At  such  a  moment 
the  best  friends  are  often  changed  into  bitter  enemies,  for  a 
contemptuous  sneer  or  a  severe  expression  cuts  deeper  than  the 
sharpest  weapon. 

Flattery,  even  when  gross,  is  generally  acceptable,  because 
though  its  sincerity  may  be  doubted,  it  is  certain  that  the  flatterer 
thinks  us  worthy  of  his  art.  He  would  not  labour  to  please  any 
one  about  whose  good  will  or  good  opinion  he  was  indifferent. 
We  are  but  too  apt  to  encourage  a  flatterer,  however  much  we 
may  despise  him.  But  of  all  compliments,  that  of  deference, 
implied  rather  than  expressed,  is  the  most  delicate  and  delightful. 
Its  effect  is  irresistible.  When  this  species  of  respect  is  paid 
to  us  in  the  presence  of  others  by  a  person  of  respectability 
and  judgment,  it  is  especially  agreeable.  Lavater  has  very 
shrewdly  remarked  that  he  should  set  that  man  down  as  an 
inferior,  who  would  listen  to  him  in  a  t^te-iL't^e,  but  contradict 
him  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 

The  Guardian  recommends  it  as  good  policy  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  conversation,  by  looking  further  than  our  neighbours  into 
the  reigning  subject.  This  method  is  not  a  bad  one,  though 
•a  the  writer  himself  admits,  a  man  coming  full  charged  into 
company  would  be  eager  to  unload  at  aU  risks,  whether  he  had 
a  handsome  opportunity  or  not.  Without  exquisite  good  sense 
and  discretion  such  a  proceeding  would  involve  him  in  many 
difficulties,  which  if  he  were  less  ambitious  he  might,  easily 
escape.  A  memory  well  stored  with  personal  anecdotes  and 
adventures  is  a  glorious  armoury  for  a  talker,  if  he  knows  how 
to  handle  his  weapons.  But  the  worst  of  this  species  of  triumph 
IS  its  brevity.  The  best  memory  is  soon  exhausted,  and  though 
the  anecdote-monger  be  delightful  to  new  friends  he  is  very 
2  N  2 
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wearisome  to  old  ones.  A  thrice  told  tale  is  an  abomination  not 
easily  endured.  An  anecdote  or  story  that  is  new,  brief,  and 
pertinent  is  of  coarse  always  agreeable. 

"  But  sedentary  weavers  of  lon^  tales. 
Give  roe  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  faib. 
Tis  the  most  asinine  employ  on  earth 
To  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and  birth. 
And  echo  conversations  dull  and  dry 
Embellished  wilh — '  he  said,*  and  '  so  said  I !' 
At  every  interview  their  route  the  same 
The  repetition  makes  attention  lame; 
We  bustle  up  with  misuccessful  speed. 
And  in  the  saddest  part  cry — *  Droll  indeed  !*  " 

Johnson  observes  that  Swift  told  stories  with  great  facility, 
and  delighted  in  doing  what  he  knew  himself  to  do  well ;  but 
being  captivated  by  the  respectful  silence  of  a  steady  listener, 
he  told  the  same  tales  too  often. 

Excessive  laughter  (especially  in  the  wrong  place,  which  it 
often  must  be,  for  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  there  is  occasion  for  its 
constant  repetition)  is  the  mark  of  great  weakness  and  shallow- 
ness of  mind.  It  is  very  painful  to  be  obliged  to  return  it  with  a 
grave  look,  or  to  feign  a  sympathy.  But  of  aU  nuisancea,  the 
practical  jokers  are  the  most  disgusting.  Unhappily  it  requires 
so  little  capital  to  set  up  in  this  line,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  merry 
company  in  which  one  of  these  humble  humourists  is  not  to  be 
met  with.  Any  body  can  steal  your  handkerchief^  or  draw  your 
seat  from  under  you  when  you  have  occasion  to  rise.  But  such 
easy  tricks  are  surely  beneath  the  ambition  of  a  gentleman.  His 
groom  would  at  least  equal  him  in  similar  buffoonery.  Sooh  con- 
duct inevitably  leads  to  too  much  familiarity,  and  an  old  proverb 
may  inform  us  of  its  ultimate  effect.  Amongst  the  greatcat  sins 
in  conversation  is  that  of  scandal.  I  have  been  grieved  to  see  bow 
much  this  vile  propensity  is  encouraged  amongst  our  fur  oouatry- 
women  in  India.    This  is  a  sore  point,  and  I  content  myaelf  with 
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a  hare  alliisioii  to  it.  Its  odious  nature  requires  no  illustra- 
tion. Tlie  fair  sex  have  gwierally  too  much  good  8«Ds«e  and 
good  feeling  not  to  admit,  that  to  be  hated  it  needs  but  to  be 
brought  to  their  serious  notice,  though  in  their  thoughtless  and 
unguarded  moments  too  many  of  them  are  apt  to  indulge  in  it 
themselves,  and  to  countenance  it  in  others.  But  if  the  ladles 
sometimes  hJl  into  this  ungenerous  and  unworthy  practice,  the 
men  in  this  country  are  but  too  apt  to  fall  into  another  still  more 
disgraceful.  I  have  been  in  the  company  of  men  of  first-rate 
talents  and  acquirements,  who  seemed  to  act  on  the  principle  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  always  introduced  obscenity  into  con« 
versation,  because  he  thought  it  was  the  only  subject  which  all  men 
could  understand,  and  in  which  they  could  be  deeply  interested 
without  falling  into  bickerings  and  disputes.  This  sentiment  is 
ta  insult  to  human  nature,  and  is  as  false  as  it  is  offensive.  If  I 
notice  these  two  occasional  defects  in  Indian  society,  it  is  not 
because  I  have  not  seen  much  more  in  it  to  commend  than  to 
censure.  In  Calcutta  especially,  I  have  heard  as  refined  and 
intellectual  conversation  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire. 

It  is  generally  observed  that  conversation  is  not  excellent  or 
rsned  in  proportion  to  the  larg^ess  of  the  company,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  it  is  limited  and  restrained  from  more  or  less  of 
a  sense  of  embarrasBOkent  in  some  speakers,  and  an  eagerness  to 
talk  and  a  desire  to  shine  in  others,  and  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing only  those  general  discussions  in  which  aU  can  join.  Any 
thing  approaching  to  the  sentimental,  the  impassioned  or  the 
confidential  is  quite  unseasonable  in  a  large  company.  Perhaps 
the  moet  delightful  conversation  is  between  two  or  three  indivi- 
duals of  similar  pursuits  and  interests,  who  agreeing  in  all  broad 
views  differ  only  on  particular  points,  and  who  are  sufficiently 
iBtimate  (without  being  too  familiar)  to  be  able  to  pour  forth 
their  genuine  feelings  and  give  expression  to  their  inmost 
thoughts.    Conversation  is  always  fiat,  frivolous  and  uneasy  at 
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morning  visits.  The  most  congenial  period  for  colloquial  dis- 
course is  after  a  late  dinner,  by  a  cheerful  fireside,  or  at  least 
by  candle-light.  Such  a  scene  as  the  following  prepares  us  for  a 
free  and  cordial  interchange  of  thoughts. 

"  Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each  ; 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in." 

At  such  a  time  the  ingenuous  heart  reveals  its  eloquent  aecrets ; 
and  the  feelings,  that  in  the  broad  daylight  and  amid  the  shock 
and  the  hum  of  strife  and  business  were  painfully  repressed,  gash 
forth  with  a  charming  air  of  confidence  and  sincerity.  It  is  in 
such  an  hour  that  men  seem  most  capable  of  friendship.  A  spell 
is  upon  them,  and  they  forget  for  a  while  their  worldly  coldness 
and  reserve.  They  no  longer  act  upon  a  selfish  and  heart- 
freezing  system,  which  teaches  ns  to  treat  our  best  friends  as  if 
they  might  hereafter  become  our  bitterest  enemies. 

It  is  said  that  neither  Pope  nor  Dryden  were  good  talkers.  The 
latter  has  told  us  of  himself  that  he  was  "  saturnine  and  reserved, 
and  not  one  of  those  who  endeavour  to  entertain  company  by  lively 
sallies  of  merriment  and  wit ;"  and  Pope  was  too  conaciooa  of  his 
fame,  and  too  fearful  of  committing  himself.  Still  the  conversa- 
tion of  these  eminent  men,  when  they  felt  themselves  perfectly  at 
their  ease,  and  their  associates  were  not  unworthy  of  them,  cannot 
have  been  otherwise  than  delightful  and  instructive.  But  it  is  not 
every  day  that  a  literary  man  can  meet  with  those  who  are  cs^pable 
of  talking  with  him,  or  who  are  fit  to  listen.  "  Nothing,"  says 
Petrarch,  "  is  so  tiresome  as  to  converse  with  a  person  who  has 
not  the  same  information  as  one's  self."  His  biographers  tell 
ns  that  Petrarch  was  not  always  sociable,  but  that  the  moment 
he  felt  disposed  to  give  himself  to  society,  he  conversed  with 
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the  utmost  freedom.  *'  If  I  seem  to  my  friends,"  says  the  poet, 
"  to  be  a  great  talker,  it  is  because  I  see  them  seldom,  and  then  I 
talk  as  much  in  a  day  as  will  compensate  for  the  silence  of  a 
year."  Mr.  Taylor  (the  author  of  the  humourous  poem  of 
Mfmnatr  Tonson)  says,  that  Mr.  Murphy,  the  translator  of  Tacitus, 
tued  to  frequent  a  bookseller's  shop,  the  resort  of  several  literary 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  Akenside's  conversation, 
while  he  himself  pretended  to  be  reading  a  book.  He  said  that 
nothing  could  be  more  delightful.  Mr.  Murphy  and  the  poet 
never,  however,  became  personally  acquainted  with  each  other. 

MOton  with  "  a  fit  audience,  though  few,"  was  no  doubt  most 
mstructive  and  enchanting  in  conversation.  It  makes  us  even 
exolt  in  our  common  human  nature,  when  we  think  "  of  that 
celestial  colloquy  sublime"  which  he  must  have  held  with  worthy 
spirits.  Who  does  not  kindle  at  the  thought  of  the  honor  and 
ddight  which  Mr.  Lawrence  must  have  felt  in  being  the  friend 
and  associate  of  such  a  man  as  Milton  ?  How  the  following 
sonnet  must  have  stirred  his  heart ! 

TO    MR.    LAWRENCK. 

Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father,  virtuous  son, 
Now  that  the  fields  are  dank  and  ways  are  mire, 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  what  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining  ?    Time  will  run 
Ou  smoother,  till  Favontus  re-inspire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 
The  Kly  and  rose,  that  neither  sowed  nor  spun. 
What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice 
Of  attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well  touched,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  ? 
He  who  of  those  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  ofl,  is  not  unwise. 

Some  of  our  modern  essayists  have  entered  into  the  question  of 
whether  authors  or  men  of  the  world  are  the  most  agreeable  and 
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instructive    in    conversation.      Rousseau  has  remarked  in  kb 
Emilms,  that  the  conversation  of  authors  is  better  than  their 
books ;  and  if  this  be  really  the  case»  it  must  certainly  be  better 
than  the  conversatioin  of  the  majority  of  other  men,  whose  table- 
talk  would  appear  but  tame  and  frivolous  in  print.    The  know- 
ledge of  literary  men  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  knowledge  ef 
other  people,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  technical  and  profeasiottsl,  bat 
of  universal   application.      They  do  not  address  Uiemselves  to 
lawyers,  soldiers  or  physicians,  but  to  human  beings,  with  a  gene- 
ral reference  to  their  common  nature.     Dr.  Johnson's  conversa- 
tion, as  recorded  by  Boswell,  has  been  considered  superior  to  his 
writings.      It  was  more  subtle,  animated  and  pointed  thsn  hb 
laboured  and  formal  compositions.     Yet,  though  whatsever  he  said 
was  always  worthy  of  preservation,  he  was  not   an  agveeaUe 
converser.     He  carried  the  monarchical  principle  into  conversa- 
tion, and  made  himself  its  representative.    He  allowed  no  equality. 
His  hearers  were  his  subjects,  and  he  ruled  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron.     The  utmost  they  could  venture  upon  was  a  timid 
question.     Groldsmith  wittily  and  truly  applied  a  passage  in  one 
of  Gibber's  plays  to  Dr.  Johnson.     "  There  is  no  arguing  with 
Johnson,"  said  he ;  "  for  when  his  pistol  misses  fire»  he  knodcs 
his  adversary  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it."     Burke  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  man  who  was  any  thing  like  a  match  for 
him ;  and  so  jealous  was  Johnson  of  his  own  supremacy,  and  so 
highly  did  he  respect  the  conversational  abilities  of  his  doqaent 
friend,  that  on  one  occasion,  when   debilitated  by  sickness,  he 
said  of  him.  "  that  fellow  caUs  forth  all  my  powers.     Were  I 
to  see  Burke  now  it  would  kill  me."  Burke  was  indeed  a  for- 
midable  antagonist,  who  neither  dealt   in   dogmatisms  himself, 
nor  encouraged  them  in  others.     There  was  great  shrewdness 
in  the  question  put  by  Goldsmith  to  Boswell,  who  was  too  extra- 
vagantly praising    the  conversation  of   Johnson.      "  Can  he 
wind  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent,  as  Burke  does?"  said  the 
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|)oet*«  Goldsmith  himself  was  generally  an  indifferent  and 
Uoodering  converser.  Horace  Walpole  called  him  "  an  inspired 
idiot."     Garrick  said,  that 

**  He  wrote  like  an  aagel  and  talked  like  poor  Poll." 

But  he  blorted  out  occasionally  many  admirable  sayings,  which 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  other  man  who  did  not 
neatralize  their  efiect  with  similar  failings.  His  printed  com- 
positions  are  as  remarkable  for  grace  and  perspicuity  as  was  his 
conyersation  for  that  hurry  and  confusion  which  are  generally 
considered  characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  The  most  amusing 
anecdote  that  we  have  of  his  conversation  is  his  singularly  in* 
Mcitous  attempt  to  repeat  a  good  pun.  Some  one  directed  a 
servant  to  take  a  dish  of  bad-coloured  peas  to  a  particular  place. 
When  asked  his  reason  for  sending  them  in  that  direction,  he 
replied  that  it  was  the  way  to  turn  'em  green  (Tumham  green). 
Goldsmith,  desirous  to  shine,  though  in  borrowed  plumes,  endea- 
voured to  repeat  the  pun  in  another  company.  A  similar  question 
was  put  to  him.  "  Oh !"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  way  to  make  them 
green."  There  have  been  other  authors  who  were  as  much  out 
of  their  element  in  society  as  Goldsmith,  but  I  still  doubt  if  there 
are  not  a  greater  number  of  good  talkers  amongst  hterary  men 
tban  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  class. 

Some  artists  are  delightful  talkers.  Barry  Cornwall  (Proctor) 
represents  Haydon's  as  singularly  vivid  and  picturesque.  He  had 
keard  him  describe  Edinburgh  in  a  shower  of  rain  in  a  way  that 
made  it  palpably  visible  to  the  imagination* 


*  Charles  Butler  in  his  Reminiscewies  thas  characterises  the  conversation  of 
Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke :— "  In  familiar  conversation,  these  three  great  men 
equally  excelled,  but  even  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  complained  of 
iilis  too  frequent  ruminating  silence.  Mr,  Pitt  talked;— and  his  talk  was 
Cucinating.  A  good  judge  said  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  person  he  had 
known,  who  possessed  the  talent  of  condescension.  Yet  his  loftiness  never 
forsook  him  ;  still  one  might  be  sooner  seduced  lo  take  liberties  with  him  than 
with  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Burke's  conversation  was  rambling,  but  splendid,  rich 
and  instr active  beyond  compariion, 

2  o 
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Montaigne  asserts  of  himself  that  he  spoke  much  better  that 

he  wrote^     If  he  did,  he  must  have  been  a  dirine  companion. 

With  such  a  man  "  conversing/'  we  might  well  "  forget  all  time, 

all  seasons  and  their  change." 

"  His  wit 
And  subtle  talk  would  cheer  the  winter  night. 
And  make  me  know  myself : — and  the  fire-light 
Would  flash  upon  our  faces,  till  the  day 
Might  dawn,  and  make  me  wonder  at  my  stay/' 

Julian  and  /Haridato. 

Beattie  was  delighted  with  the  conversation  of  Ghray.  "  He 
was  happy/'  he  observes,  "  in  a  sing^nlar  facility  oi  expression^ 
His  conversation  abounded  in  original  observations,  delivered  with 
no  appearance  of  sententious  formality,  and  seeming  to  arise 
spontaneously  without  study  or  premeditation/* 

The  conversation  of  authors,  says  Hazlitt,  is  not  so  good  as 
might  be  imagined,  but  such  as  it  is  (and  with  rare  exceptions)  it 
is  better  than  any  other.  His  own  was  acute,  original,  and 
profound.  He  "  threw  a  light  as  from  a  painted  window"  on  the 
dreariest  subject,  and  untwisted  the  knot  of  a  complicated  argu- 
ment with  a  inagical  dexterity.  His  delivery  was  sometimes 
difficult  and  irreg^nlar,  but  his  matter  was  so  rich  that  his  compa- 
nions could  well  afford  to  overlook  the  manner.  If  they  could 
think  at  all,  he  charmed  them  as  with  a  spell,  and  when  he  was 
once  thoroughly  interested  in  some  important  subject,  his  eloquent 
words  flowed  as  rapidly  as  his  thoughts,  and  he  gave  his  hearers 
good  reason  to  exclaim. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  1 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  ApolIo*s  lute. 

He  has  well  described  the  conversation  and  manner  of  his  friend 
Leigh  Hunt.  "  Hunt  has  a  fine  vinous  spirit  about  him.  He 
sits  at  the  head  of  a  party  with  great  gaiety  and  grace ;  has  an 
elegant  manner  and  turn  of  features ;  has  continaal  sportive  sallies 
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of  wit  or  fancy ;  tells  a  story  capitally :  mimics  an  actor  or  an 
aoqnaintance  to  admiration ;  laughs  with  gp'eat  glee  and  good 
humour  at  his  own  and  other  people's  jokes :  understands  the 
point  of  an  equivoque  or  an  observation  immediately ;  has  a  taste 
for,  and  knowledge  of,  books,  of  music,  of  medals ;  manages  an 
irgament  adroitly ;  is  genteel  and  gaUant,  and  has  a  set  of  bye- 
phrases  and  quaint  allusions  always  at  hand  to  produce  a  laugh/* 
Shelley  has  described  Leigh  Hunt  in  a  poetical  epistle. 

**  You  will  flee  H — t ;  one  of  those  happy  souls 
Which  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  without  whom 
This  world  would  smell  like  what  it  is — a  tomb ; 
Who  is,  what  others  seem ; — ^his  room  no  doubt 
Is  still  adorned  by  many  a  cast  from  Shout, 
With  graceful  flowers  tastefully  placed  about; 
And  coronals  of  bay  from  ribbands  hung, 
And  brighter  wreaths  in  neat  disorder  flung/' 

Keats  has  also  done  due  honor  to  Leigh  Hunt's  refined  yet 
frank  and  social  conversation. 

*'  He  who  elegantly  chats  and  talks ^ 

The  tonmged  Libertas — ^who  has  told  you  stories 
Of  laurel  chaplets  and  Apollo's  glories, 
Of  troops  chivalrous  marching  through  acity. 
And  tearful  ladies  made  for  love  and  pity.'' 

Wordsworth  is  said  to  be  an  eloquent  and  instructive  talker, 
especially  on  poetical  subjects.  He  is  not  however  fond  of  mere 
gossip,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  very  curious 
sonnet. 

'^  I  am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk 
Of  fiiends,  who  live  within  an  easy  walk, 
Of  neighbours,  daily,  weekly  in  my  sight : 
And  for  my  chance  acquaintance,  Ladies  bright. 
Sons,  mothers,  maidens  withering  on  the  stalk, 
These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  forms,  with  chalk 
Painted  on  rich  men's  floors,  for  one  feast  night. 

2  o  2 
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Better  than  such  discourse  doth  irilence  long^^ 
Long,  barren  silence  square  with  my  desire : 
To  sit  without  emotion,  hope  or  aim, 
In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cotti^e  fire, 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame, 
Or  kettle  whispering  its  fiiint  under-song." 

It  is  said  of  Charles  Lamb,  in  the  Plain  Speaker,  that  he  itf 
"  the  most  delightful,  the  most  provoking,  the  most  witty  and 
sensible  of  men.  He  always  makes  the  best  pun  and  the  best 
remark  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  His  serious  conversation, 
like  his  serious  writing,  is  his  best.  No  one  ever  stammered  out 
such  fine,  piquant,  deep,  eloquent  things  in  half  a  dozen  half  sen- 
tences as  he  does."  Home  Tooke  was  a  master  of  the  intellec- 
tual foils ;  so  were  Dr.  Parr  and  Professor  Porson.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  narrative  and  entertaining,  but  I  suspect  he  did  not 
shine  in  wit  or  argument.  Thomas  Camphell's  conversation 
is  that  of  a  scholar,  a  poet  and  a  warm-hearted  mail.  "  He  is 
one  of  the  few,"  says  Leigh  Htmt,  "  with  whom  I  could  at  any 
time  walk  a  dozen  miles  through  the  snow  to  spend  an  afternoon." 
Rogers,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Lord  Byron,  is  silent  and 
severe  ;  but  when  he  does  talk,  he  talks  well,,  and  on  all  subjects 
of  taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  is  pure  as  his  poetry.  Moore's 
conversation  is  also  as  brilliant  as  his  verses.  B3rron's  was  un- 
equal, but  occasionally  spirited  and  delightful.  It  would  be  easy 
to  extend  this  list  of  authors  who  have  excelled  in  colloquial  inter- 
course, and  it  would  be  equally  easy  to  adduce  a  number  of  strik- 
ing exceptions'^.     But  this  article  is  already  too  long,  and  I  mus^ 

*  **  Mr.  Hume's  writings  were  so  superior  to  his  conversation,  that  I  frequent- 
ly said  he  understood  nothing  till  he  had  written  upon  it.*' — Horace  Walpoie, 

"  If  I  am  obliged  to  speak  I  infallibly  talk  nonsense.  What  is  still  worse, 
instead  of  learning  to  be  silent,  when  I  have  absolately  nothing  to  say,  it  is  ge- 
nerally at  such  times  that  I  have  a  violent  inclination  for  talking ;  and  endeavour- 
ing to  pay  my  debt  of  conversation  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  hastily  gabble  a 
number  of  words  without  ideas,  happy  when  they  only  chance  to  mean  nothing : 
thus  endeavouring  to  conquer  or  hide  my  incapacity,  I  rarely  fail  to  show  it." — 
Aouueau'i  Ccnfessiofu. 
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content  myself  with  adding,  that  the  best  proof  of  the  general 
superiority  of  the  conversation  of  authors  is  the  fact  already 
aUuded  to,  that  it  would  in  most  instances  bear  to  be  recorded  in 
a  book,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  conversation  of  other  men, 
who,  though  they  may  seem  to  talk  with  considerable  brilliancy, 
would  very  rarely  have  occasion  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  appearance  of  their  Table  Talk  in  a  printed  form. 


SONNET. 

Thers  are  no  mortal  limits  to  the  sway 

That  God  hath  given  the  spirit,  of  this  frame 

The  tenant,  not  the  prisoner.     Nought  can  tame 

Her  sovereign  will.     She  mocks  at  human  clay. 

The  dim  weak  wall  that  seemeth  like  a  stay  ; — 

So  the  fair  moon  that  envious  night  would  shame, 

And  shroud  her  form  divine,  out-bursts  like  flame 

iVom  smouldering  fires,  and  brightens  on  her  way ! 

The  forehead  pale,  despite  its  ivory  bound. 

As  glass  is  fragile,  and  the  eye  as  clear. 

When  the  roused  soul  awakes.    The  scenes  around 

Her  worldly  path — hills,  vales,  and  woods, — appear 

Her  realm  no  more.     She  soars  from  earth's  low  ground. 

And  seeks,  on  viewless  wings,  a  holier  sphere. 
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LINES  TO  A  LADY  SINGING. 

A  voiCB  divine  is  echoing  in  my  heart — 

The  tears  are  in  mine  eyes ; — oh !  never,  never 

Did  holier  tones  from  worldly  cares  dissever 

The  dreamer's  soul !    I  feel  myself  depart 

From  life's  dim  land.    Enchantress  as  thou  art. 

Oh  !  that  thy  magic  spells  could  last  for  ever  ! 

But  hliss  eternal  owns  no  mortal  giver : — 

The  song  hath  ceased ! — ^I  wake  with  sudden  start. 

Like  one  half-sleeping  on  a  murmuring  river. 

When  the  bark  strikes  the  shore : — ^the  trance  ia  broken ! 

Hark ! — sweeter  sounds  than  aught  e'er  sung  or  spoken 

By  human  lips  before,  (a  seraph's  strain.) 

Like  floral  fragrance  from  a  breeze-stirred  bower. 

Float  on  the  ravished  atmosphere  again ! 

Oh  exquisite  excess !    Oh !  tones  too  sweet 

For  mortal  ear  with  tranquil  nerve  to  meet ; 

The  sense  is  almost  troubled  with  your  power. 

Yet  cease  not — cease  not — rain  upon  my  heart. 

Ye  showers  of  song,  and  drown  each  thought  in  bhss 

As  wild  and  wanton  as  the  first  sweet  kiss 

Wakes  in  the  lover's  brain ! 

As  gLid  birds  dart 
Through  earth's  dull  mist,  and  cleaving  sunnier  air. 

I 

Send  down  their  liquid  notes  from  fields  of  lig^t. 
So  thou,  fair  Minstrel,  seem'st  from  regions  bright 
To  breathe  celestial  hymns  !    Thy  music  rare 
Like  matin  songs  that  cheer  departing  night. 
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While  charmed  Aurora  stealeth  o'er  the  height 
Of  orient  hills,  would  chase  the  hideous  gloom 
Of  desolate  hearts  wild-struggling  with  despair. 
And  frightened  Hope  recal ! 

More  sweet  than  hloom 
Of  vernal  howers  to  desert-wearied  eyes. 
And  sweeter  than  the  sudden  sound  of  streams 
That  sun-parched  wanderers  hear  with  glad  surprise. 
Is  thy  melodious  magic  to  the  hreast 
That  Care  hath  haunted  with  her  cloud-like  dreams. 
Or  passion  stirred  to  madness.     Peace  and  rest 
Attend  thy  voice,  thus  potent  as  a  word 
From  sacred  Hps  when  earthly  hopes  decline ; 
Or  as  those  visionary  notes  divine 
Rapt  Mirza  on  the  hills  of  Bagdat  heard ! 


THE  VOICE  OF  LOVE. 

Oh  !  if  there  is  a  magic  charm,  amid  this  desert  drear. 

The  long,  dull,  weary  way  to  cheat — our  darkest  dreams  to  cheer. 

It  is  the  tender  voice  of  Love,  that  echoes  o'er  the  mind 

Like  music  on  a  twilight  lake,  or  hells  upon  the  wind  ! 

Oh!  dread  would  he  the  rugged  road,  and  sad  the  wanderer^s  heart. 
Should  that  celestial  harmony  from  life's  dim  sphere  depart ! 
Oh !  how,  for  that  far  distant  land,  would  sigh  the  lonely  hreast, 
*  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  arc  at  rest  1' 
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LONDON.  IN  THE  MORNING. 
The  morning  wakes,  and  through  the  misty  air 
In  sickly  radiance  struggles — ^like  the  dream 
Of  sorrow-shrouded  hope.     O'er  Thames'  dull  stream. 
Whose  sluggish  waves  a  wealthy  hurden  bear 
From  every  port  and  clime,  the  pallid  glare 
Of  early  sun-light  spreads.     The  long  streets  seem 
Unpeopled  now,  but  soon  each  path  shall  teem 
With  hurried  feet,  and  visages  of  care  ; 
And  eager  throng^  shall  meet  where  dusky  marts 
Resound  like  ocean-caverns,  with  the  din 
Of  toil  and  strife  and  agony  and  sin. 
Trade's  busy  Babel !  Ah !  how  many  hearts 
By  lust  of  gold  to  thy  dim  temples  brought 
In  happier  hours  have  scorned  the  prize  they  sought ! 


VIEW  OF  CALCUTTA. 

Hers  Passion's  restless  eye  and  spirit  rude 
May  greet  no  kindred  images  of  power 
To  fear  or  wonder  ministrant. — No  tower. 
Time-struck  and  tenantless,  here  seems  to  brood. 
In  the  dread  majesty  of  solitude. 
O'er  human  pride  departed — no  rocks  lower 
O'er  ravenous  billows — no  vast  hollow  wood 
Rings  with  the  lion's  thunder — ^no  dark  bower 
The  crouching  tiger  haunts — no  gloomy  cave 
Glitters  with  savage  eyes ! — But  all  the  scene 
Is  calm  and  cheerful.     At  the  mild  command 
Of  Britain's  sons,  the  skilful  and  the  brave. 
Fair  Palace-structures  decorate  the  land. 
And  proud  ships  float  on  Hooghly's  breast  serene ! 
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SIR  EGERTON  BRYDGES*. 


Foft  half  a  century  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea  haa  atrnggled  to  obtain 
a  name  in  Literature.  Hia  aucceaa  haa  not  been  in  proportion  to 
the  length  and  eameatneaa  of  hia  labour.  It  ia  only  to  those  who 
foDow  literature  aa  a  profeaaion,  and  the  few  readers  who,  not 
satisfied  to  confine  themaelvea  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  idola 
of  the  public,  keep  an  eye  upon  all  who  have  any  claims  what- 
ever to  the  honors  of  authorship,  that  the  reputation  and  the 
works  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  are  at  all  familiar.  No  living 
writer  who  has  been  equally  industrious  and  prolific  has  ex- 
cited so  little  general  notice.  The  books  that  he  has  written, 
edited  or  compiled  amount  to  about  sixty  volumes/  When 
to  these  are  added  hia  contributions  to  almost  every  kind  of 
review  and  magazine,  one  is  naturally  surprised  at  the  extent 
of  his  labours  and  the  obscurity  of  his  name.  If  his  accom- 
plishments were  superficial,  or  hia  learning  abstruse — or  if  his 
style  were  dull  and  his  subjects  unpopular,  it  would  be  more  easy 
to  account  for  the  neglect  that  he  has  experienced.  But  his 
characteristics  are  the  reverse  of  these.  His  manner  is  always 
lively ;  his  knowledge  is  elegant  and  extensive,  rather  than  pro- 
found ;  and  he  has  often  handled  topics  of  general  interest  with 
energy  and  truth.  He  has  never  opposed  the  stream  of  popular 
opinion.  During  the  rage  for  poetry  from  the  time  of  Cowper 
to  B3rron,  he  courted  the  Muses  with  toil  and  ardour ;  and  when 


*  This  article  was  written  after  the  perasal  of  the  work  entitled  "  The  Auto- 
Inography,  Times,  Opinions,  and  Contemporaries  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart, 
(per  legem  terre)  Baroa  Chaados  of  Sudely,  &c." 
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the  Minerva  Press  was  the  fashionable  emporium  for  sentimeiital 
and  romantic  prose  fictions,  Sir  Egerton  supplied  the  public  vrith 
novels  adapted  to  the  prevailing  taste.  His  Sonnets,  though  pub* 
lished  at  a  time  when  that  form  of  composition  was  extremely 
fashionable,  and  when  those  of  Charlotte  Smith  were  running 
rapidly  through  new  and  large  editions,  attracted  but  very  slight 
attention ;  while  his  novels  of  Mary  de  Clifford  and  FUz-Albmi 
were  equally  unfortunate.  The  "  Lietters  on  the  Character  and 
Poetical  Genius  of  Lord  Byron/'  published  in  one  volume  octavo, 
in  1824,  the  year  of  the  poet's  death,  were  perhaps  more  success* 
ful  than  any  of  his  previous  works ;  but  even  these  made  no  deep 
or  lasting  impression  on  the  public  mind,  though  the  subject  and 
the  style  were  of  a  highly  popular  nature.  Mr.  Moore  speaks 
very  respectfully  of  these  letters ;  and  observes,  that  "  they  con- 
tain many  just  and  striking  views."  Lord  Byron  himself  had  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  talents  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  made 
the  following  entry  in  his  journal — "  Redde  the  fZumMo/or^— a 
collection  of  Essays,  by  a  strange  but  able  old  man  (Sir  £.  B.).*' 
This  "  strange  but  able  old  man"  seems  to  have  met  with  more 
kindness  and  respect  from  eminent  individuals  than  from  the  public. 
He  congratulates  himself  on  the  good  opinion  of  Wordsworth  and 
Southey,  and  he  has  just  reason  to  do  so.  Of  the  precise  nature  of 
Wordsworth's  praise  we  are  not  afforded  the  means  of  judging ; 
but  there  are  some  passages  in  the  two  or  three  beautiful  letters 
from  Southey  which,  whether  with  or  without  his  consent.  Sir 
Egerton  has  published  at  full  length,  that  must  have  afforded  him 
the  most  exquisite  gratification.  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  eagerness 
to  print  them ;  for,  as  far  as  individual  testimony  extends,  they 
are  extremely  valuable.  The  public,  however,  are,  after  all,  the 
final  and  the  least  fallible  judges  of  literary  merit.  Their  last 
and  deliberate  decisions  are  almost  always  right,  and  have  an 
authority  far  superior  to  that  of  any  individual,  however  eminent. 
Byron's  contempt  for  Spenser,  and  hia  estimation  of  Pope  above 
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ill  other  English  poets,  and  his  inscription  of  the  name  of  Rogers 
at  the  top  of  a  literary  pyramid  of  contemporary  poets,  and  of 
Wordsworth,  of  Coleridge,  and  of  Soathey,  nearly  at  the  base, 
has  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  general  judgment  respect- 
ing the  rektiye  merits  of  these  poets,  though  it  may  have  called 
into  question  his  own  candour  or  acumen.  Neither  has  Coleridge's 
enthosiastic  admiration  of  the  sonnets  of  Bowles,  or  Hazlitt's 
over-praise  of  those  of  Warton  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
dedsions  of  the  public.  The  former  are  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  delicate  and  harmonious,  but  querulous  and  feeble  ;  and  the 
latter  refined  and  thoughtful,  but  too  intricate  and  pedantic.  These 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  readers,  are  undoubtedly  more  moderate 
and  just  than  those  of  Hazlitt  and  Coleridge,  who  were  influenced 
in  this  case  by  accidental  associations.  If  the  voice  of  a  great 
poet  were  the  voice  of  fame,  Cowper  would  have  bestowed  im- 
mortality on  the  name  of  Hayley.  Even  Southey's  generous  praise 
of  him  in  the  Quarterly  Review  will  not  save  him  from  oblivion"*^. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  passages  in  literary  history  which  seem  to 
prove  the  uncertainty  of  the  public  mind.  That  it  exhibits  occa* 
sional  obliquities  of  taste,  and  is  unduly  influenced  by  temporary 
caoaes,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  these  faults  are  neither  so  fre* 
qoent  nor  so  remarkable  as  the  prejudices  and  caprices  of  indi* 
vidoab.  It  is  pretty  dear,  we  think,  that  there  has  been  no  truly 
great  poet  respecting  whose  character  the  public  has  committed 
any  serious  mistake,  whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments  of 
a  few  individuals.  It  is  said  that  the  poetry  of  Milton  was  for 
many  years  neglected.  In  opposition  to  this  opinion  it  may  be 
Bsaerted  that  he  had  as  many  readers  as  could  have  been  fairly 
expected,  considering  the  time  he  wrote  and  the  character  of  his 


*  The  very  beautiful  though  too  laudatory  article  here  alluded  to,  was  almost 
refilled  insertion  by  Mr.  Giffbrd ;  and  Southey  has  confessed  that  if  it  had  been 
PMitiTely  rejected,  it  would  have  alienated  him  from  the  Reyiew. 
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poetry.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  a  general  seiiBe  of  Mil- 
ton's merit  might  precede  his  popularity.  In  fact,  he  is  not  yet, 
and  perhaps  never  will  be,  a  popular  poet ;  though  all  men  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  a  great  one.  Goldsmith  is  at  this  day  more 
generally  read  than  Milton  :  but  those  who  read  Goldsmith  more 
than  Milton  make  no  mistake  about  the  respective  merits  of  Uiese 
writers.  They  merely  show  that  they  prefer  tenderness  to  sobli* 
mity,  or  that  they  can  enjoy  for  a  longer  period  or  with  greater 
frequency  or  a  more  congenial  feeling  those  strokes  of  genius  that 
stir  the  gentler  emotions  of  the  heart,  than  those  empyreal  flights 
of  the  imagination  which  require  the  strained  and  unflagging  at* 
tention  of  the  mind.  But  that  Milton's  genius  is  of  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  Goldsmith,  is  universally  understood,  and  the  greater 
popularity  of  the  latter  is  no  argument  whatever  against  the  public 
judgment.  The  one  has  a  more  extensive  popularity,  the  other 
has  a  higher  fame. 

The  lately  published  auto-biography  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
would  aflbrd  Mr.  Disraeli  an  interesting  subject  for  an  additional 
chapter  to  his  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character.     For  the  mere 
lovers  of  personal  gossip  and  light  reading  the  work  has  compa- 
ratively few  attractions ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  slight,  capri- 
cious, and  unsatisfactory,  than  the  biogpraphical  anecdotes  and 
details,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  recorded.     It  is  a  psycho- 
logical, not  a  personal  memoir.    The  author  has  given  us  his 
thoughts  and  opinions,  but  not  his  life.     The  only  incident  in  his 
personal  career  that  he  has  dwelt  upon  at  any  length,  is  the  re- 
jection of  his  claim  to  the  right  of  a  peerage ;  and  even  this  por- 
tion of  his  work  is  much  less  narrative  than  reflective.    The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  given  in  a  very  brief  space,  but  the 
effect  of  this  disappointment  on  his  mind  and  character  may  be 
traced  from  his  first  page  to  his  last ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  his  life  has  been  most  embittered  by  his  failure  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses,  or  in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  main  pur- 
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port  of  his  aatobiography  is  to  prove  that  he  has  been  nnjiistly  treat- 
ed by  the  nobility  and  the  public,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  he  has  met  with  in  both  capacities,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
recognized  as  a  peer  and  a  poet  of  a  high  order.  He  is  so  tho- 
roaghly  blinded  by  pride  and  passion,  that,  like  Rousseau,  he  thinks 
the  whole  world  is  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  The  unfavour- 
able decision  of  the  Lords  and  the  severity  of  the  critics  are  alike 
attributed  to  jealousy  and  hatred.  His  disappointed  ambition  has 
excited  a  burning  fever  in  his  soul  that  the  grave  alone  may  cure. 
"  Who  can  administer  to  a  mind  diseased  ?"  It  is  painful  to  ob- 
serve the  inconsistencies  into  which  this  able  but  unhappy  man  is 
continually  betrayed  by  the  conflict  between  his  reason  and  his 
passions.  While  he  expresses  with  a  solemn  earnestness  his  con- 
tempt for  rank  and  fame,  he  unconsciously  betrays  how  bitterly 
he  feels  the  want  of  them  ;  and  every  complaining  word  is  steeped 
in  the  blood  of  a  wounded  heart.  But  though  he  gives  vent  in 
the  plainest  terms  to  his  jealousy  of  the  modem  nobility,  and  styles 
them  "  insolent  parvemis"  his  notices  of  his  more  fortunate  poe- 
tical contemporaries  are  always  liberal  and  judicious.  Even  their 
popularity  is  accounted  for  in  a  manner  that  is  equally  just  to 
them  and  to  their  admirers.  It  is  only  in  his  own  particular 
case  that  his  judgment  fails  him,  when  he  unconsciously  exagge- 
rates the  value  of  his  own  poetry,  and  unjustly  censures  the  critics 
or  the  public  for  their  hostility  or  indiflfierence.  He  is  a  more 
daring  egotist  than  Rousseau  or  Montaigne.  He  is  sometimes, 
too,  almost  as  eloquent  as  the  former,  and  is  always  quite  as  ram- 
bling and  irregular  as  the  latter.  ^^^  He  dwells,  however,  less  upon 
little  personal  incidents  than  either.  His  adventures  are  only 
adventures  of  the  heart  and  mind,  that  are  laid  open  with  an  un- 
sparing hand,  and  all  their  sore  places  unblushingly  displayed. 
Nothing  but  the  most  consummate  vanity  and  the  desperate  ener- 
gies of  a  repressed  ambition  could  have  led  any  man  to  put  forth 
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such  a  fearful  revelation*.  The  world,  however,  will  be  a  gamer 
by  the  author's  boldness.  A  more  interesting  though  painful  pic- 
ture— a  more  instructive  lesson  is  rarely  met  with.  The  evil  con- 
sequences of  overrating  our  talents,  and  of  encouraging  a  wild  am- 
bition and  a  morbid  sensibility  are  illustrated  by  this  unfortunate 
painter  of  his  own  portrait,  with  a  force  and  truth  that  cannot  fail 
to  leave  a  deep  impression  upon  every  thoughtful  mind. 

Generally  speaking,  though  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  egotism  and  vanity  are  unfavourable  signs.  It  is  the  want 
of  knowledge  that  makes  ns  vain.  The  profoundest  spirits  are 
often  the  humblest.  Newton  compared  himself  to  a  child  gather- 
ing pebbles  on  the  sea-shore.  The  farther  we  advance,  the  longer 
appears  our  road ;  for  the  more  we  see  before  us, 

*^  Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise." 

The  perusal  of  superior  books  has  not  the  same  humbling  effect  as 
the  meeting  with  superior  men.  A  book  is  a  kind  of  abstraction, 
but  a  personal  contact  with  our  betters  occasions  that  strong  sense 
of  inferiority  which  is  so  painful  to  little  minds  and  so  useful  to 
noble  ones.  The  anxiety  which  some  people  evince  to  escape  from 
such  uncongenial  company,  and  their  bitter  humiliation  and  rest- 
less discontent  until  restored  to  their  own  little  circle  of  admirers, 

*  Sir  EgertOQ  Brydges  is  a  very  reserved  roan  in  society.  It  is  strange  how 
easily  men  who  are  shy  in  private,  run  into  a  bold  egotism  in  public.  They  who 
are  much  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  public  acquire  a  confidence  of  success, 
and  fall  into  a  degree  of  familiarity  with  their  thousands  of  unseen  and  unkoowo 
readers,  that  is  quite  unaccountable  to  those  who  have  confined  themselves  to 
the  intercourse  of  private  life.  It  is  like  uttering  impudent  or  foolish  things  in 
a  dark  room.  No  rebuking  eye  kindles  a  painful  blush  upon  the  speaker's 
cheek.  The  author  and  the  public  do  not  meet  face  to  face.  The  former  sends 
out  his  oracles  or  his  egotisms  from  the  concealment  of  his  quiet  study.  The 
late  VVilliam  Hazlitt  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  strange  contrast  which  a 
person  may  present  between  his  public  and  his  private  manners.  He  was  a 
bold  and  egotistical  author,  but  a  shy  man.  In  addressing  the  whole  world,  he 
was  often  daring  and  dogmatical ;  but  in  a  small  private  company,  if  any  stran- 
grers  were  present,  he  could  scarcely  muster  up  sufficient  courage  to  go  throagb 
the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  social  intercourse. 
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B  an  iUoBtration  of  this  remark.  A  library  is  not  so  great  a 
check  on  our  self-approbation,  thongh  adorned  even  with  a  Milton 
tnd  a  Shakspeare  l  In  minds,  indeed,  duly  chastened  and  snb* 
dned  by  eztensire  study,  a  work  of  true  genius  will  always  excite 
a  reverent  admiration ;  but  I  am  now  alluding  to  its  effects  on  those 
writers  and  readers  who  possess  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
literature  and  life.  They  who  are  apt  to  talk  flippantly  and  even 
to  think  lightly  of  books,  are  brought  to  their  own  level  in  the 
presence  of  living  genius. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  had  unfortunately  the  temperament  of 
genius  without  its  power,  and  for  the  want  of  that  self-knowledge 
without  which  we  cannot  turn  the  talents  and  acquirements  we 
may  possess  to  any  real  advantage,  he  has  passed  a  life  of  misery 
and  discontent.  He  has  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  he  is  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  highest  and  most  ancient  families  in 
the  kingdom,  his  powers  of  mind  and  his  literary  accomplishments 
are  of  no  ordinary  character,  (though  immeasurably  overrated  by 
himself,)  and  he  has  had  books  and  leisure  at  his  command ;  yet 
with  all  these  means  and  appliances  he  has  done  but  little  for  his 
fame,  and  still  less  for  his  happiness.  If  he  had  devoted  his  whole 
energies  to  some  single  and  noble  purpose,  instead  of  dissipating 
his  time  and  talents  on  unconnected  and  comparatively  trifling 
objects,  he  might  have  won  to  himself  a  far  higher  name  in  lite- 
rature than  he  has  yet  acquired.  Though  he  has  poetical  feelings, 
be  is  not  a  poet,  and  has  fallen  into  the  too  common  mistake  of 
confounding  a  mere  attachment  for  the  Muses  with  an  actual  in- 
Epiration.  But  he  who  loves  poetry  is  not  necessarily  a  poet,  any 
more  than  a  lover  of  music  is  necessarily  a  Inusician.  This  was 
the  grand  error  of  his  literary  life.  It  is  his  failure  as  a  poet  that 
has  poisoned  all  his  pleasures.  If  he  could  have  forsworn  verse, 
and  have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  any  other  department  of 
literature,  he  would  have  saved  himself  many  bitter  disappoint* 
otcnts,  and  have  occupied  a  more  respectable  station  among  his 
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literary  cantemporaries.  His  works  are  ooca&onally  diaiacterised 
by  sach  ingenious  thoughts,  such  noble  feelings,  and  sudi  a  fervid 
eloquence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  he 
was  meant  for  higher  tasks  than  he  has  yet  attempted.  His  ^- 
Inres,  however,  are  to  be  attributed  to  very  different  causes 
from  those  assigned  by  himself.  His  want  of  suocesa  was  not 
owing  to  the  '*  want  of  cheers/'  as  he  quaintly  expresses  it ;  but  to 
the  self-mistake  already  alluded  to,  and  to  the  irregularity  and 
capriciousness  of  his  literary  labours.  It  was  not  Sir  Egerton 
firydges  in  his  personal  character,  but  in  his  character  as  an  author, 
that  the  public  ever  thought  of  him  at  all ;  and  it  is  a  great  error 
to  suppose  that  they  are  prejudiced  judges  of  literary  merit.  If  he 
had  written  any  thing  really  worthy  of  general  notice,  he  woold 
undoubtedly  have  obtained  it.  Genius  has  no  occasion  to  be  mute 
and  inglorious  in  these  times.  A  follower  of  the  Moses  has  now 
a  much  greater  chance  of  over-praise  than  unjust  censure. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  "  lisped  in  numbers."  It  is  a  pity  that  bis 
mind  took  this  turn  so  early.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  young 
students  would  direct  their  attention  more  frequently  to  prose, 
though  it  is  natural  enough  that  they  should  take  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  a  kind  of  composition  apparently  so  easy,  though  in  re- 
ality so  difficult.  Their  ears  are  captivated  with  the  sweet  sound  of 
verse,  and  their  minds  are  not  always  sufficiently  critical  to  distin- 
guish words  from  sense — the  leaves  from  the  fruit.  Even  persons 
of  tolerable  sagacity,  and  who  can  observe  the  shallowness  of  a 
florid  and  feeble  prose  style,  are  often  found  to  surrender  judg- 
ment hoodwinked  in  reading  verse,  and  especially  ifiibe  their  wm. 
It  is  astonishing  what  mere  inanities  have  satisfied  the  self-con- 
ceit of  writers  of  verse,  who  would  have  been  heartily  ashamed  of 
the  same  emptiness  in  their  prose.  So  long  as  the  words  run 
smoothly  and  the  rhymes  are  correct,  there  is  something  like  an 
air  of  completeness  and  a  vague  elevation  in  metrical  compositioa 
that  are  exceedingly  delusive.    There  are  certain  words  also  the 
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common  property  of  verse* writers,  that  often  suggest  poetical 
associations  for  which  the  reader  is  more  indebted  to  his  own 
imagination  than  to  the  genius  of  the  author.  These  pretty  external 
ornaments  are  often  worn  by  a  poetaster  who  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
effect  he  produces  as  the  unconscious  fish  that  makes  its  gold  and 
sQver  scdes  to  glitter  in  the  sunny  water.  Tt  is  the  ease  with 
which  vulgar  writers  can  put  on  the  costume  of  the  Muse  that 
has  brought  her  spirit  into  contempt,  amongst  men  who  do  not 
ralficiently  discriminate  between  harmonious  and  pretty  verse  and 
genuine  poetry.  Thus  Jeremy  Bentham,  perceiving  how  easy  it 
is  for  people  to  put  common  thoughts  into  correct  rhyme,  and  of 
what  miserable  stuff  the  great  mass  of  verse  generally  consists, 
jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  poetry  was  a  trifling  amuse- 
ment, unfit  for  grown  men,  and  less  useful  than  the  game  of  push- 
pin !  He  forgot  Homer  and  Shakspeare  and  Dante  and  Milton, 
and  recollected  only  the  small  fry  of  small  poetasters.  But  to 
jadge  £urly  of  an  art  we  should  not  estimate  its  claims  by  an 
exclusive  reference  to  the  works  of  its  unsuccessful  votaries. 
The  rarity  of  great  poets  only  proves  the  difficulty  and  digni- 
ty of  their  art, — ^the  same  also  is  proved  by  the  glaring  ill 
BQCcess  of  the  coimtless  host  of  verse-writers,  who  might  have 
attained  to  perfection  in  any  other  human  accomplishment  with 
the  same  zeal  and  labour.  Hayley,  a  learned,  elegant  and  sen- 
Bible  person,  spent  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  poetry ;  but  amongst  his  thousands  of  correct  and  harmonious 
verses  he  has  not  left  us  a  single  line  that  is  breathed  upon  by 
the  Muse.  Nature  had  denied  him  that  peculiar  quality  without 
which  no  man  can  produce  genuine  poetry,  however  great  may 
he  his  learning,  his  industry,  his  zeal,  or  his  general  intellectual 
power.  We  should  always,  therefore,  /eel  some  hesitation  in  en- 
couraging young  persons  to  write  verse.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  practice  of  versifying  is  an  elegit  amusement,  and  well  calcu- 
lated to  familiarize  a  young  student  with  the  language  in  which  he 
2  Q 
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writes ;  but  there  is  the  serious  danger  that  a  fatal  facility  in  the 
production  of  verse  may  lead  to  a  long  and  unrequited  courtship 
of  the  Muse,  and  withhold  a  man  from  pursuits  that  are  more 
profitable  and  better  adapted  to  his  capacity.  Nothing  is  more 
unfortunate  or  more  to  be  lamented  than  such  a  misdirection  of 
intellect  and  labour.  How  many  individuals  are  there  who,  though 
contemptible  as  poets,  might  have  risen  to  distinction  in  almost 
any  other  walk  of  life !  The  world  is  too  apt  to  judge  decidedly 
of  a  man's  general  powers  by  his  failure  in  some  particular  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge,  without  a  due  consideration  of 
his  capacity  for  other  studies.  Thus  a  man  who  has  written  bad 
poetry  is  thought  unfit  for  every  thing,  and  has  sunk  his  reputation 
for  ever.  He  cannot  hope  to  be  regarded  as  an  able  man,  until 
people  forget  that  he  has  committed  the  sin  of  rhyme  ;  and  this 
oblivion  he  is  generally  the  last  to  desire  or  to  anticipate.  Men 
who  are  in  reality  greatly  his  inferiors,  but  who  have  been  more 
fortunate  in  hitting  upon  a  congenial  and  profitable  pursuit  in 
life,  seem  privileged  to  speak  of  him  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
contempt.  The  style  in  which  the  most  vulgar  persons  apeak  of 
all  authors  who  are  not  in  the  very  highest  rank  is  justly  rebuked 
in  a  little  collection  of  "  Essays  from  the  French  of  the  Abbot 
Trublet,"  a  book  that  well  rewards  perusal.  In  the  coarse  of 
some  remarks  on  criticism,  this  French  Essayist  thus  alludes  to 
the  despisers  of  the  lesser  literati. 

^'  The  middling  sort  of  writers  are  common  enough  in  the  world  of  au- 
thors; but  men  capable  of  making  middling  wtiters  are  very  icarce  enumg 
men  in  general;  even  among  those  who  think  they  have  pretensions  to 
genius  and  learning. 

**  A  writer  of  this  sort  is  a  person  of  but  moderate  genius,  compared 
with  men  of  the  first  rank  ;  but  is  often  a  considerable  one,  compared  with 
the  greatest  part  of  those  that  take  upon  them  to  judge  htm  with  so  much 
pride  and  seventy.  Methinks,  I  could  say  to  this  insolent  race  of  men ; 
ahf  gentlemen,  let  me  heseech  you,  do  but  think  of  tlie  mischief  you  do 
yourselves,  by  this  imperious  manner  of  criticism :  these  contemptuous 
airs :  this  magisterial  tone  in  which  you  deliver  yourselves  I  The  persons 
you  set  so  low  are  infinitely  your  superiors." 
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Sir  Egerton  commends  his  own  sonnets  for  their  severe  sim« 
plicitv  of  style,  and  flatters  himself  that  in  this  respect  he  has 
rightly  followed  the  example  of  Milton.  Milton's  style  is  in  keep- 
ing with  his  thoughts.  An  ornate  and  effeminate  phraseology 
would  have  heen  almost  as  unsuited  to  the  energy  and  grandeur 
of  that  mighty  poet  as  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  sublimity  of 
which  would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  introduction  of  flowery 
epithets  and  elaborate  metaphors  from  the  store-house  of  modem 
poetry.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  plain  language  of  Milton's  son- 
sets  would  ever  be  tolerated  in  the  productions  of  a  feebler  writer. 
The  simplicity  of  Milton's  style  is  grand,  because  it  is  associated  with 
gigantic  power.  Poets  should  choose  a  subject  and  a  style  adapted 
to  their  genius.  If  Moore  were  to  throw  away  his  gems  and 
flowers,  and  attempt  the  severer  manner  of  Milton,  perhaps  his 
verses  would  be  as  worthless  as  they  are  now  delightful.  The 
nakedness  of  Milton's  Muse  is  the  nakedness  of  a  classical  statue. 

The  sonnets  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  (with  one  exception) 
are  cold  and  nnpoetical.  The  thoughts  are  as  prosaic  as  the 
style.  His  sonnet  entitled  "  Echo  and  Silence"  is  so  immeasura- 
bly superior  to  all  the  rest,  that  it  is  a  proof  how  much  reliance  is 
placed  upon  his  honor  that  peof^e  take  his  word  for  it  when  he 
claims  it  as  his  own.  It  was  for  some  time  attributed  to 
Henry  Brooke  (author  of  Gustavue  Vaaa)  until  in  1825,  Sir  Eger- 
ton inserted  in  it  his  Recollectuma  of  Fore^  Travel.  Southey  has 
said  that  he  knows  not  any  poem  in  any  language  more  beauti- 
foUy  imaginative.  If,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Gray,  in  reference 
to  his  Elegy,  the  author  had  often  written  thus,  it  would  have 
been  vain  to  blame  and  useless  to  praise  him. 

ECHO   AND  SILENCE. 

In  eddying  coarse  when  leaves  began  to  fly. 
And  Autumn  in  her  lap  the  store  to  strew, 
As  mid  wild  scenes  I  chanced  the  Muse  to  woo 
Tloroagh  glens  untxod  and  woods  that  frowned  on  high, 

2  Q  2 
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Two  sleeping  nymphs  with  wonder  mute  I  spy  ; 

And,  lo,  she's  gone  ! — In  robe  of  dark  green  hue, 

Twas  Echo  from  her  sister  Silence  flew, 

For  quick  the  hunter's  horn  resounded  to  the  sky  1 

In  shade  affrighted  Silence  melts  away. 

Not  so  her  sister. — Hark  !  for  onward  still 

With  far-heard  step  she  takes  her  listening  way. 

Bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and  hill  to  hill. 

Ah,  mark  the  merry  maid  in  mockful  play 

Witli  thousand  mimic  tones  the  laughing  forest  fill ! 

The  classical  and  accomplished  Archdeacon  Wrangbam  has 
honored  this  sonnet  with  a  Latin  translation.  Tlie  following  re- 
flections on  his  birth-day,  may  be  given  as  a  fiEur  specimen  of  Sir 
Egerton's  general  style ;  and  I  select  this  sonnet,  because  it  is  im- 
mediately followed  in  his  auto-biog^phy  by  the  writer's  remark, 
that  he  had  studiously  attempted  to  imitate  the  simplicity  of  Mil- 
ton, and  had  adopted  the  same  stem  system  of  the  rejection  of 
flowery  language. 

Sonnet. — 30M  November. 

This  thy  last  day,  dark  month,  to  me  is  dear, 

For  this  first  saw  mine  infant  eyes  unbound  ; 

Now  two-and-twenty  years  have  hastened  round, 

Yet  from  the  bud  no  ripened  firuits  appear! 

My  drooping  spirits  at  the  thought  to  cheer. 

By  my  fond  friends  the  jovial  bowl  is  crowned. 

While  sad  I  sit,  my  eyes  upon  the  ground, 

And  scarce  refrain  to  drop  the  silent  tear  ! 

Yet,  O  beloved  Muse  !  if  in  me  glow 

Ambition  for  fiilse  fiune,  the  thirst  abate  ; 

Teach  me  for  fields  and  flocks  mankind  to  know. 

And  ope  my  eyes  to  all  that's  truly  great ; 

To  view  the  world  unmasked  on  me  bestow, 

And  knaves  and  fools  to  scorn,  howe'er  adorned  by  state  I 

The  sonnet  previously  quoted  (Echo  and  Silence  J  is  entitled  to 
all  the  praise  it  has  obtained.  It  is  truly  poetical.  But  as  the 
author  never  approached  its  excellence  on  any  other  occasion,  his 
readers  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  it  was  suggested*  by  one  of 
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those  sodden  flashes  of  inspiration  which  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  a  man's  whole  life  may  enable  him,  if  I  may  use  a  common 
expression,  to  surpass  himself.  If  the  poem  had  been  a  longer  one, 
this  hypothesis  would  be  quite  unfair,  because  casual  felicities  of 
this  nature  will  not  g^ve  life  and  animation  to  a  sustained  effort, 
nor  even  to  a  succession  of  shorter  pieces.  Sir  Egerton  has  been 
writing  sonnets  nearly  all  his  life,  but  the  Muse,  with  this  one 
exception,  has  always  frowned  upon  his  best  endeavours. 

Turning,  however,  from  the  verse  of  this  writer  to  his  prose, 
we  are  presented  with  numerous  evidences  of  great  natural  talent 
and  of  very  elegant  and  extensive  acquirements.  I  repeat  my  opi- 
nion, that  if  he  had  concentrated  his  powers  upon  some  worthy 
undertaking,  he  would  have  been  far  better  known  and  more  high- 
ly esteemed  as  a  literary  man  than  he  now  is,  though  he  has 
been  labouring  in  the  fields  of  literature,  capriciously  and  irregu- 
larly, for  so  long  a  period. 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  is  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  a  literary  man  at  his  time  of  life  writing  with  such 
unabated  vigour,  animation,  and  enthusiasm.  If  he  has  the 
gamdity  of  age,  he  has  not  its  feebleness.  He  has  not  yet  reach- 
ed, and  I  hope  he  never  will  reach,  the  last  of  the  Seven  Ages*. 


*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  paid  the  debt 

of  nature. 
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STANZAS. 


ON    THE    DEATH    OF    A    GENERAL    OFFICER    IN    INDIA. 


The  years  of  vaDished  life 

The  gun's  loud  voice  hath  told — 

The  hreast  that  dared  the  battle-strife 
Is  motionless  and  cold  1 

The  muffled  dram's  dull  moan. 

Sad  requiem  of  the  brave. 
Awoke  the  deep  responsive  g^oan 

Above  that  warrior's  gprave. 

He  lies  on  his  dark  bed. 
With  cold  unconscious  brow  ; 

For  sleep's  eternal  spell  is  spread 
Around  his  pillow  now. 

Behold  the  crimson  sky. 

And  mark  yon  setting  sun ; 
For,  like  that  orb,  once  bright  on  high. 

Was  he  whose  race  is  run  ! 

A  few  short  moments'  flight 
Hath  wildly  changed  his  doom ; 

The  worm  shall  be  his  mate  to-night—- 
His  home,  the  cheerless  tomb ! 
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The  midnight  blast  shall  howl — 

The  dews  his  cold  limbs  steep — 
The  jackal  shriek,  the  wild  dog  growl — 

Nor  wake  his  dreamless  sleep  ! 

Yet  vain  the  dirge  of  woe» 

Where  mortal  relics  rest, — 
His  earth-freed  spirit  triumphs  now. 

In  regions  of  the  blest ! 


SONNET— THE  SUTTEE. 

Hbr  last  fond  wishes  breathed,  a  farewell  smile 

Is  lingering  on  the  calm  unclouded  brow 

Of  yon  deluded  victim.     Firmly  now 
She  mounts,  with  dauntless  mien,  the  funeral  pile 
Where  lies  her  earthly  lord.     The  Brahmin's  guile 

Hath  wrought  its  will — fraternal  hands  bestow 

The  quick  death-flame — the  crackling  embers  glow- 
And  flakes  of  hideous  smoke  the  skies  defile  ! 

The  ruthless  throng  their  ready  aid  supply. 
And  pour  the  kindling  oil.     The  stunning  sound 

Of  dissonant  drums — ^the  priest's  exulting  cry — 
The  failing  martyr's  pleading  voice  have  drowned ; 
While  fiercely-burning  rafters  fall  around. 

And  shroud  her  frame  from  horror's  straining  eye ! 
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STANZAS. 

I. 
The  brighter  hours  of  life  are  past. 

The  sun  of  hope  is  set : 
Though  its  lingering  beam  as  it  glowed  its  last 

Woke  a  tear  of  too  fond  reg^ret ; 
It  hath  left  a  solemn  twilight  sadness, 
I  would  not  change  for  the  glare  of  gladness. 

n. 
I've  known  the  weary  weight  of  grief. 

The  throb  of  wild  despair ; 
Though  hushed  is  the  tone  that  would  breathe  relief. 

And  the  sigh  that  my  pang  would  share — 
Though  the  breast  is  cold — the  voice  departed — 
They  haunt  the  dreams  of  the  lonely-hearted. 

III. 
I  linger  in  the  stranger's  land — 

I  share  the  stranger's  bowl — 
Yet  the  thought  of  his  own  dear  native  laud 

Is  a  star  to  the  wanderer's  soul ; 
And  of  Memory's  chain — Love's  farewell  token — 
Each  hallowed  link  hath  remained  unbroken. 


[     805     ] 


ON  THE  ART  OF  READING. 


I  WAB  lately  dipping  into  *'  A  Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred  cele- 
brated Living  Authors  of  Great  Britain*/'  published  in  1788,  and 
on  coming  to  the  article  on  Anna  Seward,  was  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  one  of  the  points  of  commendation.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  lady  of  considerable  accomplishments,  beautiful  in 
ber  person,  lively  and  entertaining  in  her  conversation,  and  ce/e- 
bratedfor  her  great  excellence  in  the  art  of  reading  "  The  mention 
of  Miss  Seward's  poetry  foUows  as  a  secondary  matter ;  and  indeed 
if  she  had  not  read  poetry  better  than  she  wrote  it,  she  would 
tcarcely  have  merited  such  particular  praise.  Not  that  her  poetry 
was  invariably  bad.  Some  of  her  sonnets  have  both  beauty  of 
thought  and  harmony  of  metre,  though  I  fear  that  the  world  will 
"willingly  let  them  die."  In  fact  they  are  almost  forgotten 
already.  There  are  lines  in  them,  however,  that  deserve  to  live. 
The  following  is  an  example.  It  finely  represents  the  heat  and 
stillness  of  a  summer  noon. 

**  And  sultry  silence  brooded  o*er  the  hills.*' 

The  following  Stanza  on  the  dog  in  a  wild  state,  is  taken  from 
her  poem  on  the  "  Future  Existence  of  Brutes." 

"  When  unattached,  and  yet  to  man  unknown, 
Wolfish  and  wild,  the  wilderness  he  roves, 
Bays  with  his  horrid  howl,  the  silent  moon, 
And  stalks  the  terror  of  the  desert  groves.*' 

The  following  couplet  is  pretty  and  picturesque : — 

'*  And  tossing  the  green  sea-weed  o'er  and  o'er 
Creeps  the  hushed  billow  on  the  shelly  shore." 


*  I  have  a  vague  recollection  that  Lord  Byron  once  noticed  and  laughed  at 
tliis  hook,  being  much  amused  at  the  notion  of  there  being  at  any  time  in  one 
<^airy  MO  celebrated  living  writers. 

2  a 
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Her  description  of  a  winter  morning  is  extremely  true. 

**  I  love  to  rise  ere  gleams  the  tardy  light, 
Winter's  pale  dawn: — and  as  warm  fires  illume 
And  cheerful  tapers  shine  around  the  room, 
Through  misty  windows  bend  my  musing  sight. 
Where,  round  the  dusky  lawn,  the  mansions  white, 
With  shutters  closed,  peer  faintly  through  the  gloom. 
That  slow  recedes,  while  yon  gray  spires  assume. 
Rising  from  their  dark  pile,  an  added  height 
By  indistinctness  given.** 

Miss  Seward's  poetry  is  sometimes  florid  and  affected,  and  a 
great  deal  more  attention  seems  paid  to  the  expression  and  the 
sound  than  to  the  sentiments.  She  was  admired,  however,  as  a 
poetess  and  esteemed  as  a  friend  by  Darwin  and  Hayley,  and  eveo 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the  learned  Dr.  Parr.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges 
fancies  that  the  hand  of  Darwin  is  to  be  traced  in  many  of  her 
early  poems.  I  think  not.  She  was  too  self-satisfied  to  reoeire 
such  assistance*  The  querulous  and  passionate  strain  of  her 
correspondence  with  Henry  Hardinge,  who  occasionally  ventured 
to  suggest  improvements  in  her  verses  and  to  differ  with  her  on 
certain  points  of  poetical  criticism,  shows  that  she  was  not  easily 
led  by  the  advice  or  influenced  by  the  judgment  of  others.  Darwin, 
in  fact,  is  more  indebted  to  her  than  she  was  to  him,  for  he  is  known 
to  have  used  some  lines  of  her  composition  as  the  introdaction 
to  his  "  Botanic  Garden,"  and  that  without  any  acknowledgment. 

As  to  Miss  Seward's  posthumous  letters,  which  in  obedience  to 
her  last  will  were  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  they  are  certainly  the 
most  artificial  compositions  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language, 
though  they  are  at  the  same  time  amongst  the  most  amusing, 
on  account  of  their  poetical  criticisms  and  their  literary  anecdotes. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  her  extravagant 
admiration  of  the  circle  of  Lilliputian  poets,  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded. I  do  not  allude  to  Hayley  and  Darwin,  for  though  now 
out  of  fashion  they  were  really  eminent  men  in  their  day ;  but  to 
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that  little  clan  of  versifiers  whose  very  names  are  now  forgotten^ 
though  their  prodactions,  according  to  Anna's  friendly  predictions, 
were  to  last  with  the  language.  It  was  because  Hardinge  would 
not  admire  these  sprats  of  Helicon  that  she  was  so  exasperated  at 
what  she  called  his  want  of  candour.  What  most  surprises  us, 
in  the  midst  of  her  violent  eulogies,  is  the  quickness  and  accuracy 
of  her  microscopic  eye  in  picking  out  the  minutest  beauties  of 
these  small  writers.  It  is  true  that  she  always  exaggerates  the 
^ne  of  her  discoveries  to  a  most  unconscionable  extent;  but 
the  exhibits  at  the  same  time  the  nicest  judgment  in  selection. 
If  a  critic  of  the  severest  taste  were  compelled  to  praise  the  same 
writers,  he  would  inevitably  fix  upon  the  same  passages  for  com* 
mendation.  This  seems  to  show  extreme  partiality  rather  than  a 
want  of  critical  acumen.  Many  of  her  remarks  upon  Milton  are 
exceedingly  judicious,  and  she  enthusiastically  maintained  his 
claim  to  be  considered  a  richly  harmonious  poet,  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  pronounce  his  versification  harsh  and  unpleasing. 

Miss  Seward's  success  as  a  reader  argues  her  possession  of  a 
great  deHcacy  of  ear  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  for  without 
these  qualities  it  is  impossible  she  could  have  recited  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  with  even  tolerable  effect.  If  her  reputation  as  a  reader 
was  well  founded,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  so, 
we  need  not  wonder  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  her  friends  (which 
the  mentions  in  her  letters)  for  the  repeated  exercise  of  her  talent 
for  recitation ;  for  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  to  hear  fine 
poetry  delivered  by  a  reader  perfectly  equal  to  the  task. 

It  is  assumed  that  poets,  from  their  peculiar  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  verse  and  their  more  intimate  familiarity  with  its  har- 
monies, are  better  readers  of  poetry  than  other  men.  This  is 
yeneraUif  the  case,  but  not  always.  A  man  may  write  very  harmoni- 
OQs  verses,  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  do  them  justice  by  an  accu* 
rate  and  pleasing  recitation.  Goldsmith  once  remarked  in  com- 
pany, that  poeta  were  more  likely  to  read  verses  well  than  other 
2  K  2 
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men ;  but  when  he  was  called  on  to  illttstrate  his  remark  by  his 
own  performance,  he  repeated  a  stanza  of  a  ballad  with  such  false 
emphasis  that  he  was  condemned  by  all  present. 

Davies,  in  his  life  of  Garrick,  tells  us,  that  when  Glover  read 
his  Boadicea  to  the  actors,  his  voice  was  so  harsh,  and  his  elocu- 
tion so  disagreeable,  that  he  disgusted  his  auditors.  Garrick 
politely  offered  to  read  it  for  him ;  but  Glover  declined  the  fa- 
vour, and  appeared  to  think  that  he  acquitted  himself  extremely 
well*.  Comeille,  Dry  den,  Addison,  Akenside  and  Thomson  ^rere 
wretched  readers.  Of  the  latter.  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that 
"  among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unskilful  and  inarticulate 
manner  of  pronouncing  any  lofty  or  solemn  composition.  He 
was  once  reading  to  Doddington,  who  being  himself  a  reader 
eminently  elegant,  was  so  much  provoked  by  hid  odd  utter- 
ance, that  he  snatched  the  paper  from  his  hands,  and  told  him 

*  Garrick 'a  own  recitation,  however,  wa^  not  perfect,  and  Dr.  Johnson  ased  to 
tell  him  that  he  often  mistook  the  emphatic  word  in  a  sentence.  There  was  a 
line  in  Hamlet ,  the  emphases  of  which  he  entirely  misunderstood : 

I  will  tpeuk  daggers,  but  u$*  none. 
Which  he  read : 

I  will  speak  daggers,  but  use  nmtB. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  requested  him  to  read  the  Serenth  Commandment, 
Garrick  pronounced  it,  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery."  "  You  are  wron^," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  it  is  a  negative  precept,  and  ought  to  be  pronounced,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery.* "  But  Johnson  himself  was  in  error  here,  for  the 
proper  emphasis  is  t  "  Thou  skalt  not  commit  adultery  ;**  for  the  command  is  not 
in  opposition  to  a  contrary  command,  which  vrould  have  required  the  emphasis 
on  the  word  not  alone. 

Dr.  Taylor  told  Boswell  another  anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson's  triumphing  over 
his  old  pupil.  Garrick  and  Gifiard  (also  an  actor)  were  called  on  to  repeat  th« 
Ninth  Commandment:  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  ^se  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bour.*' Both  tried  it  and  both  mistook  the  emphasis,  which  Johnson  erplained 
was  on  the  not  and /a/<c  mtnMss,  Sheridan  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Reading 
places  the  emphasis  wholly  on  the  word/a/j«  ;  but  neither  he  nor  Johnson,  1 
think,  are  quite  right,  because  they  both  omit  some  emphases  that  are  obviously 
required.  Besides  the  emphasis  on  the  word  not,  there  should  be  an  equal 
emphasis  on  the  words  shalt  not  and  false  witness :  Thou  shalt  not  bear  faUe 
witness  against  thy  neighbour.  There  is  no  direct  opposition  understood  that 
would  require  an  exclusive  emphasis  on  not  or  false.  Such  an  emphasis  would 
not  be  less  absurd  than  an  empbabis  on  the  word  no  in  the  Sixth  Commandment : 
"  Thou  shalt  commit  no  murder,"  instead  of"  Thou  shalt  commit  no  murder,'* 
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that  be  did  not  understand  bis  own  ver«c9."  Dr.  Johnson  bim- 
self  was  an  indifferent  reader.  His  recitation  is  said  to  have 
been  at  once  monotonous  and  violent.  We  learn  from  Miss 
Seward  that  Walter  Scott's  reading  was  equally  imperfect*  : 
tboagh  Scott  has  praised  hers  very  bnndsomely.  "  The  tone  of 
her  voice,"  be  says,  "  was  melodious,  guided  by  excellent  taste, 
and  well  suited  to  reading  and  recitation,  in  which  she  willingly 
exercised  it."  Southey  also  speaks  in  high  terms  of  her  mode  of 
reading.  She  tells  Gary  (the  Translator  of  Dante)  that  he  is  al- 
most the  only  poet  she  is  acquainted  with  w^hose  reading  is  en- 
tirely just  to  his  Muse. 
Byron  is  said  to  have  read  with  feeling,  but  to  have  had  a 

■ 

"  Northombrian  burr  in  bis  speech."  Campbell  reads  very  like  a 
Methodist  parson.  His  matter,  and  the  choice  of  his  expreddions, 
in  a  formal  speech,  are  always  wortby  of  the  poet  and  the  patriot ; 
but  his  mamier  is  a  sad  disappointment  to  bis  admirers.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  him  as  a  poet,  and  have  felt  the  magic  of 
his  fine  eye  and  bis  sweet  though  somewhat  restrained  smile, 
coald  not  easily  conceive  tbat  be  would  injure  the  effect  of 
noble  sentiments  by  such  an  extremely  disagreeable  delivery. 

Amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Churcb  of  England  there  are  many 
correct  and  impressive  readers  of  tbe  Scriptures  ;  but  when  they 
descend  from  tbe  pulpit  they  are  too  apt  to  bring  its  atmo- 
sphere along  with  them,  and  to  turn  a  poem  into  a  sermon.  Tbe 
Dissenters  also,  notwithstanding  tbe  many  eloquent  men  amongst 
them,  are  generally  still  greater  sinners  in  this  respect,  and  in 
the  roost  cheerful  drawing-room  make  us  fancy  ourselves  in  a 
conventicle.  There  is  a  monotonous  whine  in  their  recitation  of 
poetry  tbat  is  perfectly  intolerable.  They  regularly  raise  tbe  voice 


*  Lockhart  gives  s  very  different  account  of  Scott*8  mode  of  reading.  "  He 
>^  aloud  high  poetry  with  far  greater  simplicity,  depth  and  effect  than  any 
other  man  I  ever  beard;  and  in  Macbeth  or  Julius  CioAar,  or  the  like,  I  doubt 
if  Kemble  coald  have  been  more  impteuwe***—  Lockhart' $  Life  »f  Scoti, 
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at  the  beginning  of  every  line,  and  drop  it  into  inaadible  whispers 
at  the  close. 

There  are  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  good  readers  amongst 
actors  than  in  any  other  profession.  Mrs.  Siddons  used  to  be  in* 
vited  to  read  Shakspeare  at  Court'*'.  Perhaps  histrionic  orators 
do  not  read  other  kinds  of  poetry  so  well  as  they  read  the  Drama. 
They  are  too  much  inclined  to  act,  Quin,  however,  was  an 
exception.  He  is  said  to  have  read  Milton  with  "  marvelloits 
propriety."  Joseph  Fawcett  also  was  a  beautiful  general  reader. 
Hazlitt  tells  us  that  his  repeating  some  parts  of  Comus  with 
his  fine,  deep,  mellow-toned  voice,  particularly  the  lines,  **  I 
have  oft  heard  my  mother  Circe,  with  the  Syrens  three,"  &c.  and 
the  enthusiatic  comments  he  made  afterwards,  were  a  treat  to 
the  ear  and  to  the  soul.  Henderson  was  a  splendid  reader; 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Boaden  his  reading  was  superior 
to  that  of  Kemble  or  Mrs.  Siddons. 

A  good  reader  may  even  blind  us  to  the  faults  of  an  author  by 
the  charm  of  his  delivery.  Spence,  on  the  authority  of  Richardson, 
tells  us  that  "  Mr.  Hooke  read  some  speeches  of  his  Roman  His- 
tory to  the  Speaker  Onslow  (who  piqued  himself  upon  his  own 
reading),  and  begged  him  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  work  :  the 
Speaker  answered  in  a  passion,  he  could  not  tell  what  to  think  of 
it ;  it  might  be  nonsense  for  aught  he  knew ;  for  that  his  man* 
ner  of  reading  had  bewitched  him." 


*  After  Mrs.  Siddons  had  retired  from  the  sta^e,  she  gave  public  readings  of 
poetry  at  the  Argyle  Rooms  in  London.  It  was  observed  that  her  reading  of 
Shakspeare  was  far  more  effective  than  her  reading  of  Milton.  Mr.  Campbell 
attributes  this  to  the  supposed  circumstance  that  the  poetry  of  Milton  is  too 
spiritual  to  be  susceptible  of  any  improvement  from  elocution.  I  confcM  that  I 
do  not  agree  with  him.  The  glorious  music  of  Milton  must  be  doubly  delight- 
ful when  worthily  expressed  by  that  divinest  of  all  instruments — the  human 
voice.  Id  the  case  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  we  are  to  recollect  that  that  Queen  of  Ac* 
tresses  was  on  her  own  strong  ground  in  dramatic  poetry,  and  that  the  sympathies 
and  associations  of  the  audience  were  naturally  most  at  her  command^  when  she 
was  uttering  the  words  of  Shakspeare. 
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It  is  said  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a  fine  reader ;  thoagh 
from  the  harshness  of  his  voice,  I  should  not  have  supposed  it.  A 
respected  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  one  day  in  a  large  party  at 
Hydrahad,  on  some  person  depreciating  Cowley,  Sir  James  took 
down  the  hook  from  a  shelf  in  the  room,  and  saying  that  he  was 
sure  the  gentleman  could  not  have  sufficiently  studied  that  poet, 
he  read  the  "  Chronicle"  in  a  style  that  enchanted  his  audience. 
Perhaps  his  truth  of  emphasis  and  feeling  overcame  the  disad* 
vantage  of  a  bad  voice. 

Though  good  poets  are  not  necessarily  good  readers  of  verse, 
and  I  have  given  the  names  of  several  who  illustrate  the  observa- 
tion, I  still  think  that  the  best  readers  amongst  the  poets  must 
recite  their  own  compositions  or  those  of  their  brethren  with  a 
peculiar  gusto  and  a  magical  effect.  It  is  said  that  Virgil,  Racine, 
and  Boileau  were  admirable  readers.  Nat  Lee  was  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  recitation.  "  He  was  so 
pathetic  a  reader  of  his  own  scenes/'  says  Cibber,  "  that  while  he 

» 

was  reading  to  Major  Mohun  at  a  rehearsal,  Mohun,  in  the  warmth 
of  his  admiration,  threw  down  his  part,  and  said,  '  unless  I  were 
aUe  to  play  it  as  well  as  you  read  it,  to  what  purpose  should  I 
undertake  it  ?' " 

Mr.  De  Qnincy  (the  Opium  E^ter)  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  Charles  Lamb  as  a  reader  ;  and  in  speaking  of  his  own  habits, 
says,  that  at  one  period  during  illness  he  could  not  read  to  him« 
self  with  any  pleasure,  yet  that  he  sometimes  read  aloud  for  the 
pleasure  of  others,  for  reading  was  an  accomplishment  of  his,  "  al* 
most  the  only  one  he  possessed,"  and  if  he  was  proud  of  any  thing 
it  was  of  this,  because  he  had  observed  that  no  accomphshment 
was  so  rare.  He  describes  Charles  Lamb  as  a  delightful  reader 
of  verse,  though  his  style  of  recitation  wanted  force,  and  wa» 
better  suited  to  passages  of  quiet  or  solemn  movement  than  to 
those  of  tumultuous  passion.  But  the  management  of  his  pauses, 
it  is  added,  was  judicious,  his  enunciation  distinct,  his  tones  me- 
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lodious,  and  bis  cadences  well  executed.  This  praise  may  excite 
some  surprise,  because  it  has  been  said  that  Lamb  stammered  e\mti 
more  in  reading  than  in  speaking.  Amongst  the  best  readers  of 
modern  times  was  Dr.  Sayers,  of  whom  William  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich has  written  such  an  affectionate  and  interesting  biography. 
"  Throughout  life/'  says  his  biographer,  "  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
readers  ever  heard ;  expression  of  every  kind  was  at  his  command ; 
his  own  emotion  was  always  transitive,  yet  given  with  that 
subdued  grace  which  is  the  expedient  distinction  between  lecture 
and  declamation."  Mr.  Polwhele  (in  his  Traditions  and  Recol- 
lections) records  that  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar)  read  poetry 
extremely  well.  He  remembers  the  Doctor's  reading  some  lines 
"  with  a  voice  so  plaintively  soft,  so  musical  in  its  cadences,  that 
his  whole  soul  should  seem  to  have  been  attuned  to  sensibility  and 
virtue.     But  what  a  medley  is  man  of  good  and  evil  !*' 

Wordsworth's  reading  of  his  own  poetry  is  described  by  Hazlitt 
as  particularly  imposing.    *'  In  his  favorite  passages  his  eye  beams 
with  preternatural  lustre,  and  the  meaning  labours  slowly  up  from 
his  swelling  breast."     Mrs.  Hemans,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  also 
gives  a  pleasing  account  of  Wordsworth's  style  of  recitation.  "  His 
reading  is  very  peculiar,  but,  to  my  ear,  delightful ;  slow,  solemn, 
earnest  in  expression,  more  than  any  I  have  ever  heard ;  when  he 
reads  or  recites  in  the  open  air,  his  deep  and  rich  tones  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  spirit- voice,  and  to  belong  to  the  religion  of  the 
place ;  they  harmonize  so  fitly  with  the  thrilling  tones  of  woods 
and  waterfalls."     Coleridge  was  also  a  fine  reader.     The  reporter 
of  the  poet's  Table  Talk  mentions  that  upon  his  telling  him,  that 
he  did  not  very  well  recollect  the  Prothalamion  of  Spenser,  "  Then 
I  must  read  you  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Coleridge,  and  fetching  the  book 
from  the  next  room,  he  recited  the  whole  of  it  in  his  finest  manner. 
"  I  particularly  bear  in  mind,"  continues  the  reporter  (the  poet's 
relative),  "  the  sensible  diversity  of  tone  and  rhythm  with  which 
he  gave  the  concluding  line  of  each  of  the  atrophes  of  the  poem : 
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Sweet  Thames,  run  softly  'till  I  end  my  song. 

Talfonrd,  in  his  life  of  Lamb,  tells  us  that  Coleridge  was  some- 
times  indaced  to  recite  portions  of  "  Christabel,"  *'  then  en- 
shrined in  manuscript  from  eyes  profane ;"  and  that  he  gave 
"  a  bewitching  effect  to  its  wizard  lines.*'  "  But  more  pecoliarly 
beautiful  than  this/'  continues  Talfourd,  ''  was  his  recitation  of 
Kubla-Khan.    As  he  repeated  the  passage — 

A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw : 
It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  play'd 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora — 

his  voice  seemed  to  mount  and  melt  into  ur  as  the  images  grew 
more  Tisionary,  and  the  suggested  associations  more  remote." 

Very  little  attention  is  paid  at  the  generality  of  schools  to  ac- 
caracy  and  variety  of  emphasis  and  cadence.  The  consequence  is 
that  few  persons,  even  amongst  those  who  have  received  what  is 
called  an  elegant  education,  are  able  to  read  either  prose  or  verse 
with  propriety  and  effect.  Most  readers  hurry  over  the  finest  prose 
composition  like  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  as  if  they  had  no 
time  to  spare ;  or  turn  poetry  into  prose  by  a  cold  and  careless 
intonation,  or  by  harsh  and  erroneous  accents.  Faults  in  prose- 
reading,  however,  though  more  easily  avoided,  are  far  less  dis- 
gusting than  in  the  recitation  of  verse.  Even  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  the  poets  used  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  works  were  recited.  Beaumont,  in  his  lines  to  Fletcher 
on  the  failure  of  his  "  Faithful  Shepherd/'  speaks  with  impatient 
contempt  of  bad  readers  of  verse : 

"  Of  tliose— 
Whose  very  reading  makes  verse  senseless  prose.'* 

The  first  and  roost  important  requisite  for  excellence  in  reading, 

is  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  author's  meaning ;  for  unless 

we  fially  apprehend  his  sentiment  or  intention,  it  is  impossible  to 

give  the  right  tone  and  cadence.    The  slightest  error  in  these 
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respects  has  such  a  serious  effect,  that  a  writer  is  quite  at  the 
mercy  of  his  reader.  A  ^eater  punishment  to  a  poet  could  hardly 
he  conceived  than  that  of  making  him  listen  to  his  own  composi- 
tions inaccurately  or  untastefully  recited*.  I  have  never  met 
with  more  than  two  or  three  individuals  in  private  life  who  could 
read  an  ode  or  an  elegy  in  a  style  that  was  not  absolutely  offensive. 

The  two  most  common  though  opposite  faults  in  the  reading  of 
verse  are  a  disregard  of  those  fine  harmonies  which  distinguish 
verse  from  prose,  and  a  whine  or  sing-song.  These  are  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  recitation.  To  avoid  such  serious  dangers 
requires  the  nicest  art — ^the  utmost  delicacy  of  taste.  The  reader 
who  can  succeed  in  this  difficult  task,  and  keep  precisely  the  right 
tone,  accent,  and  emphasis,  and  preserve  at  the  same  time  an  air 
of  ease  and  freedom  in  the  management  of  his  voice,  must  be  no 
ordinary  person.  Such  excellence  is  not  a  mere  mechanical  ac- 
complishment. It  not  only  requires  something  of  the  perseve- 
rance of  a  Demosthenes,  but  many  personal  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  a  rare  and  brilliant  order. 

The  rules  for  reading  verse  are  so  unsettled,  that  many  points 
of  considerable  importance  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  taste  and 
feeling  of  the  reciter.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  yet  agreed  amongst 
the  teachers  of  elocution,  whether  or  not  a  slight  pause  should  be 
made  at  the  end  of  every  line  of  verse  just  sufficient  to  mark  its 
limits.  Dr.  Lowth,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Blair  and 
Mr.  Sheridan  are  in  favour  of  this  pause ;  Walker  and  others 
are  against  it.     I  am  incUned  to  agree  with  the  former^  that 

*  "I  laugh  heartily /'says  Owen  Feltham  (in  his  Ruolves),  *'  at  Philozeniis'f 
jett,  who  paiUDg  by  and  hearing  some  roasons  nus-sensing  his  lines,  (with  their 
ignorant  sawing  of  them,)  falls  to  breaiung  amain.  They  ask  the  canse,  and  be 
replies,  they  spoil  his  work,  and  he  thein.  Certainly  a  worthy  poet  is  so  far  from 
being  a  fool,  that  there  is  some  wit  required  in  him  that  shall  be  able  to  read  him 
well ;  and  without  the  true  accent,  numbered  poetry  does  lose  of  the  gloss.  It 
was  a  speech  becoming  an  able  poet  of  our  own,  when  a  lord  read  his  Terses 
crookedly,  and  he  beseeched  his  lordship  not  to  murder  him  in  his  own  lines, 
'  He  that  speaks  false  Latin  breaks  Priscian's  head ;  but  he  that  repeats  a  vene 
ill  puts  Homer  out  of  joint,* " 
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there  oaght  to  be  a  very  slight,  and  except  to  a  fine  ear,  a 
scarcely  perceptible  pause  of  suspension  at  the  end  of  every  line, 
whether  of  rhymed  or  blank  verse ;  but  it  should  seem,  if  I  may 
say  so,  more  like  a  link  than  a  break  in  the  chain  of  harmony. 

If  any  one  is  asked  a  second  time  to  read  aloud  by  any  number 
of  persons  of  good  taste  whom  he  has  no  reason  to  suppose  are 
inclined  to  flatter  him,  he  may  congratulate  himself  upon  the  pos- 
session of  a  very  rare  and  delightful  accomplishment.  For  my 
own  part  I  repeat,  that  I  have  heard  very  few  persons  in  private  life 
attempt  to  read  poetry  aloud  who  did  not  either  irritate  their  audi- 
tors or  lull  them  into  an  untimely  slumber.  I  have  met  with  many 
who  could  write  good  poetry,  but  very  few  who  could  read  it  pro- 
perly. They  who  have  been  present  at  poetical  readings  in  private 
parties  know  what  a  wearisome  trial  of  courtesy  it  is  to  keep  up 
an  air  of  attention.  The  eyes  begin  to  close  in  spite  of  one's  polite- 
ness, and  to  make  those  "  pictures  when  they're  shut"  of  which 
Coleridge  speaks ;  while  like  the  waves  on  the  sea-shore  as  de- 
scribed by  Shelley,  the  reader's  voice  breathes  over  the  slumbering 
brun  a  dull  monotony.  That  Anna  Seward  deserved  her  reputa- 
tion as  a  fine  reader  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  circumstance 
of  her  having  been  so  frequently  solicited  to  read  Shakspeare 
aloud  to  different  companies,  that  at  last  the  task  was  beyond  her 
strength.  One  evening,  from  reading  all  the  principal  scenes  in 
Macbeth,  she  found  herself  so  much  injured  that  as  she  assured 
her  friends,  she  never  breathed  freely  afterwards. 

Mr.  Southey  in  the  preface  to  his  Madoc,  in  the  new  edition  of 
his  poems,  has  made  the  following  complimentary  mention  of  Miss 
Seward,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  the  present  article : — "  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  estimated  with  characteristic  skill  Miss  Seward's 
powers  of  criticism  and  her  strong  prepossessions  on  literary  points. 
And  believing  that  the  more  she  was  known  the  more  she  would 
have  been  esteemed  and  admired,  I  bear  a  willing  testimony  to  her 
accomplishments  and  her  genius,  to  her  generous  disposition,  her 
frankness,  her  sincerity  and  warmth  of  heart." 
2  s  2 
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SPRING. 

Thb  fresh  and  joyous  Spring  at  length  is  seen. 
And  all  things  breathe  of  bliss.    The  youthful  year 
Hath  burst  the  barriers  time  and  tempest  rear ; 
And  clothed  in  vernal  beauty,  smiles  serene 
The  quick-reviving  earth.     Though  long  hath  been 
The  trance  of  Nature  on  the  naked  bier 
Where  ruthless  Winter  mocked  her  slumbers  drear. 
And  rent  with  icy  hand  her  robes  of  green. 
At  last  'tis  brightly  broken  !     Glossy  trees. 
Resplendent  meads  and  variegated  flowers. 
Gleam  in  the  sun,  and  tremble  in  the  breeze  ! 
And  now  with  dreaming  eye  the  poet  sees 
Fair  shapes  of  pleasure  haunt  romantic  bowers. 
And  laughing  streamlets  chase  the  flying  hoars  ! 


SONNET— TO  HEALTH. 

Oh  !  I  have  sought  thee  over  hill  and  plain. 
In  life's  bright  morn,  with  Temperance  my  guide. 
And  Hope  and  laughing  Pleasure  at  my  side, 
Rose-cheeked  Hygeia !     And  not  all  in  vain 
I  wandered  then  o'er  Nature's  sweet  domain. 
For  we  have  met  where  timid  Dryads  hide. 
And  where  proud  rivers  in  their  glory  glide 
Beneath  the  summer  sun.     fiut  care  and  pain 
Have  bound  me  now  with  adamantine  chain ; 
Dark  thoughts  and  images  of  death  deride 
My  dearest  dreams,  my  passions  and  my  pride ; 
And,  oh  !  no  more,  (so  ruthless  Fates  ordain,) 
These  languid  limbs  the  cheerful  haunts  shall  gain. 
Where  thou  and  rural  happiness  abide ! 
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ON  PROSE  MEMORANDA  FOR  POETICAL 

COMPOSITION. 


LoBD  Btrom  made  frequent  poetical  use  of  his  own  journals 
and  letters.  He  sometimes  even  repeated  the  same  thought 
in  several  different  prose  writings,  and  then  finally  enshrined 
it  in  immortal  verse.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  dated  Dio- 
dati,  Sept.  29,  1816,  he  says,  "  We  have  been  to  the  Grindel- 
wald,  and  the  Jungfraw^  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Wengen  Alp,  and  seen  torrents  of  nine  hundred  feet  in  fall,  and 
glaciers  of  all  dimensions :  we  have  heard  shepherds'  pipes  and 
avalanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds  foaming  up  from  the  valley 
below  us,  lUse  the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  hell,"  In  his  journal,  there 
is  the  following  similar  passage ; — "  Heard  the  avalanches  falling 
every  five  minutee  nearly.  From  whence  we  stood,  on  the  Wengen 
Alp,  we  had  all  these  in  view  on  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  the  clouds 
rose  from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up  perpendicular  precipices 
like  the  foam  from  the  ocean  of  hell.  It  was  white  and  sulphury,*' 
These  descriptions  were  at  last  reproduced  in  Manfred. 

*'  Te  avalancheSf 


I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict. 

The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers  ;  clouds 

Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 

LUce foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  hell" 

I  will  give  two  further  specimens — "Arrived  at  the  Grindel- 
wald ;  rode  to  the  higher  glacier — ^like  ^frozen  hurricane"  ***** 
"  Passed  whole  woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered ;  trunks 
■tripped  and  barkless,  branchless,  lifeless ;  done  by  a  single  winter." 
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^'  0*er  the  saTage  sea. 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mouDtain  ioe, 
We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest* t  foam 
Frozen  in  a  moment/'  Mtmfred, 

*^  Like  blotted  pineSf 
Wrecks  of  a  tingle  winter ,  barkUts,  branchless.*' 

Ibid. 

Dr.  Johnson,  a  poet  very  different  indeed  from  Byron,  occa* 
sionally  made  use  of  prose  notes  in  the  preparation  of  his  verses. 
The  following  rough  hint  or  memorandum  was  used  in  his  Irene. 

"  Mahohet  (to  Irene).  I  have  tried  thee,  and  joy  to  find  that  thou 
deseryest  to  be  loved  by  Mahomet, — with  a  mind  great  as  his  own.  Sore 
thou  art  an  error  of  nature,  and  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  thy  sex,  and  art 
immortal ;  for  sentiments  like  thine  were  never  to  sink  into  nothing.  I 
thought  all  the  thoughts  of  the  fair  had  been  to  select  the  graces  of  the  day, 
disclose  the  colours  of  the  flaunting  (flowing)  robe,  tune  the  voice  and  roll 
the  eye,  place  the  gem,  choose  the  dress,  and  add  new  roses  to  the  &ding 
cheek,  but — ^sparkliug.'' 

This  passage  is  thus  transformed  into  metre  in  the  tragedy : 

*'  Illustrious  maid,  new  wonders  fix  me  thine; 
Thy  soul  completes  the  triumph  of  thy  face ; 
I  thought,  forgive  my  fair,  the  noblest  aim. 
The  strongest  effort  of  a  female  soul 
Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day, 
To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll, 
Dispose  the  colours  of  the  flowing  robe, 
And  add  new  roses  to  the  fading  cheek.** 

It  is  said  that  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  was  first  written  out  in 
prose  by  his  own  hand,  and  that  the  Essay  on  Man  was  versified 
after  the  original  prose  sketch,  furnished  to  the  poet  by  his  "  guide. 
philosopher,  and  friend,"  Lord  Bolingbroke.  A  similar  practice 
is  recommended  by  Vida  in  his  Art  of  Poetry ;  and  Warton  tells 
us,  that  when  Racine  had  fixed  on  a  subject  for  a  play,  he  wrote 
down  in  plain  prose,  not  only  the  subject  of  each  of  the  five  acts, 
but  of  every  speech.    When  he  had  done  this  to  his  satiafaction. 
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he  Tued  to  say,  "  My  tragedy  ia  fiDished."  Moore  observes  that 
it  was  much  the  same  case  with  Sheridan,  who,  whenever  he  un- 
dertook any  subject  in  verse,  used  to  write  down  his  thoughts 
first  in  a  sort  of  poetical  prose,  with  here  and  there  a  rhyme  or 
metrical  line  as  they  might  occur,  and  afterwards  reduce,  with 
much  labour,  "  this  anomalous  compound"  to  regular  poetry.  A 
practice  of  this  nature,  however,  should  not  be  too  generally  adopt- 
ed in  poetical  composition.  It  may  be  very  advisable  in  some 
particular  kinds  of  poetry,  such  as  the  didactic,  and  the  descriptive ; 
bat  io  those  compositions  which  require  quick  bursts  of  passion,  or 
"thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum,"  there  is  something 
uncongenial  and  chilling  in  so  mechanical  an  operation,  and  in  the 
very  nature  of  mere  prose  itself.  The  music  of  verse,  the  beauty 
of  those  expressions  usually  connected  with  poetical  associations, 
and  the  elevation  or  abstraction  of  mind  which  is  required  in  the 
production  of  poetry  with  all  its  proper  adjuncts,  excite  the  ima- 
gination and  preserve  it  in  the  requisite  state  of  activity  and  fervour. 
The  mere  difficulties  of  versification,  are  by  no  means  so  great  as 
is  generally  supposed,  when  the  poet  is  in  a  favorable  mood.  Pope 
has  confessed  that  he  often  found  one  couplet  suggest  another. 
We  have  also  the  authority  of  Milton,  for  saying,  that  there  are 
certain  "  thoughts  that  voluntarily  move  harmonious  numbers.*' 
In  descriptive  poetry,  however,  especially,  where  minute  and  quick- 
ly changing  appearances  are  to  be  preserved,  and  the  memory  is 
apt  to  be  unfaithful,  the  practice  of  taking  prose  notes  from  the 
hook  of  nature  is,  perhaps,  both  justifiable  and  judicious.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  practice  of  a  sister  art.  Studies  from  Nature  are 
thought  no  deduction  from  a  painter's  supposed  power  of  imagina- 
tion or  facility  of  execution. 
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STANZAS. 

I. 
Oh  !  deem  not  tbat  my  beart  is  cold» 

Though  'mid  the  social  throng 
I  silent  sit,  as  if  controlled 

By  some  deep  sense  of  wrong ; 
It  is  not  that  the  voice  of  mirth 

Sounds  harshly  in  mine  eax, 
Nor  that  my  soul  denies  the  worth 

Of  Friendship's  smile  sincere  : — 

II. 

But  oft  upon  my  sunniest  hour 

A  fitful  sadness  falls. 
And  shades  prophetic  round  me  lour, 

Till  every  scene  appals. 
I  could  not  tell  thee  whence  or  why 

Comes  this  o'erwhelming  change. 
That  makes  what  else  might  charm  mine  eye 

Seem  desolate  and  strange. 

in. 
As  sometimes  o'er  the  brightest  day 

The  sudden  shadows  sail. 
So  dreams  of  darkness  and  dismay 

O'er  Life's  best  hopes  prevail. 
I  see  such  mystic  visions  now. 

And  tremble  at  my  fears, — 
Oh !  then,  forgive  my  clouded  brow. 

My  silence  and  my  tears ! 
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ON  FRIENDSHIP. 


c« 


Of  all  the  heavenly  gifts,  that  mortal  men  commend, 

What  trusty  treasure  in  the  world  can  countervail  a  friend  ?^' 

Nicholat  Grimoald*. 
*'  In  the  morning,  after  the  priest  had  given  him  the  last  sacraments,  he  said — 
'there  is  nothiog  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship;  and  indeed 
friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of  virtue.'  " 

Spenee't  Anecdotes  of  Pope, 
^'  Oh !  what  a  rare  thing  is  a  friend !    How  true  is  that  old  saying ;  that  the  use 
of  a  friend  is  more  pleasing  and  necessary  than  the  elements  of  fire  and 
water." 

Montaigne, 
"  The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel." 

Shaktpeare* 

Most  men  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  not  only  capable  of 
friendship,  but  that  they  have  many  friends.  To  a  superficial  ob- 
aenrer,  human  life  appears  to  abound  in  friendships ;  but  it  pre- 
sents a  very  different  aspect  to  those  who  can  penetrate  beneath 
tbe  snr&ce.  "  Friendship  is  so  rare,"  observes  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
"  that  it  is  almost  doubtful,  whether  it  is  a  thing  indeed,  or  a 
mere  word."    Poets  and  moralists  have  concurred  in  eulogising 

its  advantages,  and  lamenting  its  uncertainty.    A  familiar  anec- 
<lote  on  the  subject  has  been  versified  by  Cowper : 

**  Horatio's  servant  once,  vrith  bow  and  cringe 
Swinging  the  parlour  door  upon  its  hinge, 
Dreading  a  negative,  and  over-awed 
L«st  he  should  trespass,  begged  to  go  abroad. 
Go  fellow !  whither  ? — turning  short  about — 
Nay.    Stay  at  home— you're  always  going  out. 


*  An  old  English  Poet'-the  second  writer  of  blank-verse  after  Surrey.    He 
^ovished  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  centary. 
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Tis  but  a  step,  sir,  just  at  the  street's  en<L 
For  what  ? — An  please  your  sir^  to  see  a  friend. 
A  friend !  Horatio  cried,  and  seemed  to  start — 
Yea,  marry  shalt  thou,  and  with  all  my  heart. 
And  fetch  my  cloak ;  for,  though  the  night  be  raw, 
I'll  see  him  too-^the  first  1  ever  $aw  /*' 

"  It    is    with  friends  as  with  ghosts/'   says  Rochefoucanit ; 
"  things  that  every  body  talks  of,  and  scarcely  any  hath  eeen." 

But,  however  rare  may  be  real  friendship,  men  are  so  little 

formed  to  live  alone,  that  when  they  cannot  grasp  its  substance, 

they  love  to  cheat  themselves  with  its  shadow.     They  who  have  the 

fewest  friends  have  often  the  most  acquaintances.     The  latter  are 

a  kind  of  proxies  for  the  former,  and  usually  bear  the  same  name, 

though  they  are  really  of  a  very  different  character.  Perhaps  faith  m 

some  matters  is  less  involuntary  than  philosophers  have  supposed ; 

as  nothing  seems  more  common  than  for  men  to  believe  according 

to  their  wishes,  and  to  reject  what  is  opposed  to  their  vanity  or 

their  interest.     Thus  we  frequently  find  a  person  of  shrewdness 

and  good  sense  congratulating  himself  on  a  long  list  of  supposed 

friends,  who  in  reality,  arc  heartless  and  selfish  beings*  whose 

characters  are  as  clear  as  daylight  to  all  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

Men  protect  themselves  from  the  fear  of  infidelity  in  friendship, 

and  the  horror  of  discovering  that  they  are  alone  in  the  world. 

by  a  voluntary  blindness.    The  greatest  optimist  in  friendship  is 

indisposed  to  put  the  truth  and  constancy  of  his  frioids  to  a  very 

severe  trial.     He  dreads  to  be  undeceived.    It  is  generally  coosU 

dered  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  borrow  money  from  a  friend,  or 

to  rival  him  in  love  or  fame.    That  which  is  commonly  called 

friendship   would  not    stand   the  test.      Goldsmith's   story  of 

Alcander  and  Septimius,  in  which  one  friend  resigns  the  hand  of 

his  mistress  to  the  other,  with  such  a  magnanimous  aelf-sacrifioe, 

is  a  pretty  romance,  but  has  no  counterpart  in  common  life. 

Mr.  Landor  in  his  "  Imaginary  Conversations"  makes  Cicero 
thus  express  himself—"  Could  I  begin  my  exiatence  again,  snd 
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what  is  equally  impoasible,  could  I  see  before  me  all  I  have  seen, 
I  would  have  few  acquaintances,  fewer  ffiendships,  no  familiarities. 
This  rubbish,  for  such  it  generally  is,  collecting  at  the  base  of  an 
elevated  mind,  lessens  its  height  and  impairs  its  character." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  being  linked  by  the  mere  forms  and 
courtesies  of  society  to  a  very  extensive  circle,  must  be  injurious 
alike  to  a  man's  ease,  purity,  and  independence.     He  has  too 
many  different  opinions  to  study,  and  too  many  tastes  to  satisfy, 
to  he  able  to  indulge  his  own  particular  impulses.     Instead  of 
stinding  out  boldly  and  prominently  as  an  individual,  he  becomes 
only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  great  mass,  and  is  whirled  away 
like  a  mere  straw,  amidst  the  general  refuse  that  soils  the  stream 
of  life.    A  man  of  eminent  inteUectual  and  moral  worth  cannot 
long  mingle  harmoniously  with  the  crowd  without  a  sacrifice  of 
character*    The  delicate  bloom  of  virtue  is  soon  rubbed  off  by  a 
doee  contact  with  the  world,  and  the  finest  thoughts  and  specula- 
tions are  exchanged  for  more  vulgar  and  sordid  interests.    Unless 
a  man  lowers  himself  to  the  level  of  those  about  him  by  unworthy 
compliances,  he  is  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye.     His  superiority 
is  a  tadl  censure  on  the  rest  of  the  world.    They  call  his  inte- 
grity churlishness,  and  his  genius  eccentricity.      "  Great  wit," 
especiaUy  of  that  kind  which  renders  a  man  unfit  to  mingle  with 
the  throng,  is  always  held  to  be  very  "  nearly  allied  to  mad- 
ness."    He  who  mixes  with  the  world,  and  yet  endeavours  to 
breast  the  stream  of  popular  opinion,  is  considered  more  odd  than 
wise.    Thus  a  man  who  has  many  friends  has  generally  very  few 
worth  having,  nor  does  he  deserve  to  have  better  ones  ;  for  it  ia 
only  by  a  dishonorable  flexibility  in  his  own  character  that  he  caa 
tunrafimd  himself  with  a  host  of  intimates,  all  diflering  more  or 
less  from  himself,  and  from  each  other.     The  friendship  that  is 
of  any  value  consists  in  a  dose  communion  of  mind,  as  well  as 
heart,  and  such  is  the  selfishness  of  most  men,  the  inequality  of 
human  capacities,  and  the  endless  variety  of  dispositions,  that 
2  T  2 
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nothing  is  so  rare  as  the  union  of  congenial  spirits.  A  man  may 
pass  through  a  long  life  without  meeting  with  one  companion, 
into  whose  hreast  he  could  safely  pour  the  secrets  of  his  soul,  or 
from  whom  he  might  expect  a  perfect  and  disinterested  sym- 
pathy. Montaigne  has  some  excellent  ohservations  on  the  rarity 
of  friendship,  and  relates  the  anecdote  of  a  young  soldier,  who, 
when  asked  hy  Cyrus,  what  he  would  take  for  a  horse  with  which 
he  had  just  won  the  prize  at  a  race,  and  whether  he  would 
exchange  him  for  a  kingdom,  replied,  "  No,  truly,  sir ;  bat  I 
would  freely  part  with  him  to  gain  a  friend,  could  I  find  a  man 
worthy  of  such  a  relation."  When  Socrates  was  asked  why  he 
had  built  so  small  a  house — "  Small  as  it  is,"  he  replied,  **  I  wish 
I  had  friends  enough  to  fill  it." 

Rochefoucault,  who  studied  human  nature  closely,  observed, 
that  in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends  we  always  find  some* 
thing  that  does  not  displease  us.  Swift  has  confirmed  the  truth 
of  this  maxim,  and  has  illustrated  it  by  his  verses  on  his  own 
death,  in  which  he  anticipates  the  observations  of  his  surviving 
friends  with  great  sagacity  and  a  caustic  humour.  To  those  who 
neither  analyze  their  own  feelings,  nor  dive  into  the  hearts  of 
others,  this  view  of  human  nature  may  seem  as  untrue  as  it  is 
shocking.  They  perceive  not  with  what  eager  and  indecent  haste 
unhappy  inteUigence  is  communicated  by  friends,  and  how  trans- 
parent is  the  veil  of  sadness  that  is  worn  on  such  occasions.  A 
keen  eye  may  often  detect  an  ill-suppressed  smile  beneath  it,  like 
the  sunlight  behind  an  April  cloud.  I  have  seen  instances  in 
which  it  has  broken  out  into  actual  laughter.  People  are  some- 
times heard  to  express  a  sense  of  horror  at  their  own  indifference 
to  the  afflictions  of  their  friends,  and  half-conscious  of  a  strange 
internal  pleasure,  are  unable  to  account  for  it.  It  is  truly  said, 
that  the  most  difficult  of  all  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  hearts.  This  secret  satisfaction  arising  from  the  distresses 
of  others  is  owing  to  the  sense  of  superior  fortune,  increased 
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by  contrast,  and  not  to  any  natural  malignity  of  disposition,  as 
might  be  superficially  imagined.  All  happiness  is  comparative, 
and  we  measure  our  own  lot  by  that  of  others.  This  view  of 
the  subject  in  some  degree  blunts  the  edge  of  Rochefoucault's 
remark,  which  would  otherwise  seem  a  terrible  sarcasm  against 
human  nature.  To  enable  us  to  overcome  the  disposition  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  onr  own  good  fortune  at  the  expense  of 
others,  our  friendship  must  be  strong  indeed.  Those  who  think 
they  have  numy  friends  of  such  truth  and  fervour  indulge  in  a 
very  gross  delusion. 

A  gentleman  once  gave  me  a  few  odd  pages,  which  he  got  by 
mere  accident,  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Journal  of  a  Self- Observer" 
being  the  diary  of  the  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  cele- 
brated Lavater,  a  keen  student  of  his  own  heart  and  the  hearts 
of  others.  The  Journal  was  not  originally  intended  for  publi- 
cation. "  Lest  I  should  deceive  myself,"  says  the  author,  "  I 
will  make  a  firm  resolution  never  to  show  these  remarks  to 
any  person  whatever."  And  he  undertakes  to  put  down  every 
thing  as  truly  and  as  carefully  as  if  he  had  to  read  the  Journal  to 
hb  God.  The  following  passage  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of 
his  confessions  (more  genuine  than  those  of  Rousseau),  and  as  a 
curious  evidence  of  his  severe  and  searching  self-study.  The 
book  would  have  delighted  Rochefoucault. 

"  Sunday,  January  the  seventh. — When   I  awoke,  a  messenger  was 

waiting  for  me,  delivering  a  letter  from  my  friend  •**♦,  at  11 ,  who 

entreated  me  to  pay  him  a  visit,  if  possible,  for  he  was  very  ill. 

''  I  was  frightened,  and  yet  this  intelligence  had  something  pleasing  in 
it,  tliough,  God  knows  1  I  love  my  friend  sincerely;  his  death  would 
grieve  me  much.  It  it  not  the  first  time  that  my  J'right  occasioned  by 
afflicting  intelligence,  seemed  to  be  mixed  with  secret  joy.  I  recollect  to 
have  felt  once  on  a  sudden  alarm  of  iire,  something  so  very  pleasing,  that, 
on  cool  reflection,  makes  me  shudder.  Was  this  sensation  the  effect  of  the 
novelty,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  alarm,  or  of  the  presentiment  of  the 
concern  which  those  with  whom  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
on  that  incident  would  show,  and  which  is  always  somewhat  flattering  to  the 
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narrator?  Or  was  it  tbe  effect  of  the  confused  idea  of  the  changes  which 
interrupted  the  sameness  of  my  thoughts  or  occupations?  Or  was  it, 
which  is  most  likely,  the  consequence  of  the  joyful  tenaation  of  being 
exefnptedjrom  the  muffortune  which  befalls  or  threatens  others? 

**  I  should  like  to  know  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  other  people^  and 
particularly  of  those  who  have  an  humane,  feeling  heart,  when  they  are 
surprised  by  important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afflicting  intelligence. 
However,  I  apprehend  that  most  of  them  either  do  not  pay  proper  atten- 
tion to  situations  of  that  kind,  or  are  anxious  to  hida  their  feeUngs  from 
others,  and,  perhaps  from  themselves.  Yet,  I  think,  one  ought  to  observe 
one's  self  with  the  utmost  care  in  such  cases  ;  and,  in  order  to  recollect 
afterwards,  to  one's  own  benefit,  the  most  secret  emotions  of  the  mind,  one 
ought  to  commit  them  fiuthfully  to  writing  in  the  first  tranquil  moment. 

"  I  communicated  the  letter  to  my  wife,  made  preparation  for  my 
journey,  settled  in  haste  some  business,  gave  some  orders,  and  then  step- 
ped into  the  carriage. 

''  Consternation,  anxiety,  uneasiness,  and  a  secret  saiisfactiomf  on  oc- 
count  of  the  joy  my  speedy  arrival  would  afford  my  friend^  but  not  only  on 
accowU  of  that  joy,  but  also  of  the  praise  which  I  expected  himself  and  his 
J'amily  would  give  me — and  shame  on  account  of  that  satisfaction,  succeed- 
ed each  other,  alternately,  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour*. 

*'  I  began  to  pray :  '  O I  my  God !  how  irregular  and  impure  are  my 
thoughts !  When  will  my  heart  be  in  such  a  condition  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  look  upon  myself  without  blushing  !— Merciful  God !  guide  my  thoughts 
and  sensations,  particularly  at  present.' '' 

Real  friendship  is  almost  as  exclusive  as  love,  and  cannot  be 
difi[\ised  over  a  large  circle.  I  can  hardly  call  that  man  my  friend 
who  cares  as  much  for  a  hundred  other  people  as  he  does  for  me. 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  a  hundredth  share  of  his  heart.  He 
might  as  weU  pretend  to  love  as  many  mistresses.  He  cannot 
have  an  equally  deep  feeling  for  them  all.  In  the  event  of  a 
contrariety  of  interests  amongst  them,  how  is  he  to  act  ?  Every 
body's  friend  is  no  one's.  Jealousy  is  almost  as  mnch  allied  to 
friendship  as  to  love,  and  it  is  more  natural  to  see  friends  in  pain 
than  in  triads  or  in  scores.  The  close  communion  of  a  great 
number  of  people  is  sociality,  but  not  friendship, 

*  These  are  genuine  confessions,  and  show  a  profound  self-knowledge. 
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Some  people  talk  of  inendship  as  if  it  were  as  common  a  thing 
n  the  sexaal  affection,  which  is  hy  no  means  the  case.  All  men 
at  some  period  of  their  lives  have  been  fired  by  the  latter  passion, 
bat  comparatively  very  few  of  any  age  have  felt  the  force  of 
genaine  friendship.  Love  is  a  compound  feeling,  and  is  fed  with 
the  grossest  food ;  but  friendship  is  a  passion  which  must  exist 
entirely  on  a  moral  or  intellectual  diet.  Though  love  is  more 
fiery  and  ardent,  it  is  also  more  fickle  and  uncertain.  It  is  sub- 
ject, as  are  all  physical  passions,  to  a  fatal  satiety.  It  is  destroyed 
by  fruition.  But  the  appetite  of  friendship  grows  with  what  it 
feeds  on.  Love  is  like  a  hunter  who  cares  not  for  the  game  when 
once  caught,  which  he  may  have  pursued  with  the  most  intense 
and  breathless  eagerness.  Love  is  strongest  in  pursuit,  friendship 
in  possession. 

The  ancient  philosophers  were  enthusiastic  advocates  of  friend- 
ship, and  amongst  the  Greeks  it  was  made  a  point  of  religion 
SDd  legislation.  But  Christianity  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
nullify  this  virtue.  Soame  Jenyns,  in  his  "  View  of  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  CThristian  Religion,"  maintains,  that  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  that  universal  benevolence  which  is  inculcated  by  the 
Scriptures*.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  lean  to  the  same  opinion, 
and  Shaftesbury  in  his  "  Characteristics"  insists  that  private 
friendship  is  a  virtue  purely  voluntary  in  a  Christian.  He  sup- 
ports hb  argument  with  an  extract  from  Bishop  Taylor,  who 
observes  that  the  word  friendship*  in  the  sense  commonly  under- 
stood by  it,  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testamentf. 


*  "  It  is  totally  incompatible,"  be  obflerves,  "  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  Gospel."  Melmoth  in  his  remarks  on  Cicero's  Lelius  warmly  combats  this 
notion. 

t  Bat  Bishop  Ueber  (who  by  the  way,  wrote  a  Life  of  Bishop  Taylor) 
made  the  following  remark  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hornby  :  "  Whatever  may  be  our 
prospects  of  intercourse  here,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  apprehend  that  a  well- 
gnranded  esteem  even  for  earthly  beings,  will  perish  with  the  present  world  ;  and 
I  trost  I  am  not  presumptuous  in  cherishing  the  hope»  that  many  of  the  friend- 
ships begun  here,  may  be  among  the  sources  of  our  eyerlastiag  happiness.' 


*> 
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Boswell  records  the  following  conversation  on  this  subject  be- 
tween Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Knowles  (a  Quaker  lady). 

Johnson :  "  All  friendship  is  preferring  the  interest  of  a  friend  to  the 
neglect  or  perhaps  against  the  interest  of  others  ;  so  that  an  old  Greek 
said,  *  he  that  has  friends  has  no  friend*  Now  Christianity  recommends 
universal  benevolence,  to  consider  all  men  as  our  brethren  ;  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  virtue  of  friendship,  as  described  by  the  ancient  philosophers. 
Surely,  madam,  your  sect  must  approve  of  this ;  for  you  call  all  men 
friends.**  Mrs.  Knowles :  "  We  are  commanded  to  do  good  to  all  men, 
but  especially  to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith  !*'  Johnson : 
"  Well,  madam,  the  household  of  faith  is  wide  enough."  Mrs.  Knowles : 
**  But,  Doctor,  our  Saviour  had  twelve  Apostles,  yet  there  was  one  whom 
he  loved.  John  was  called  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved!"  Johnson: 
(with  eyes  sparkling  benignantly,)  "  Very  well,  indeed,  madam.  You 
have  said  very  well."  Bosicell :  **^  A  fine  application.  Pray  sir,  bad  you 
ever  thought  of  it  ?"  Johnson :  "  I  had  not,  sir.*' 

But  though  there  is  certainly  a  spirit  of  exclusivenesa  in  friend- 
ship itself,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  necessarily  opposed  to  that 
universal  philanthropy  which  is  so  incessantly  and  so  beautifully 
recommended  by  the  Christian  religion.  To  entertain  exactly 
the  same  esteem  and  love  for  all  men  is  utterly  impossible,  because 
we  esteem  and  love  individuals  for  qualities  with  which  all  men 
are  not  equally  endowed.  There  are  also  natural  instincts  which 
interfere  with  this  equality  of  regard.  Every  mother  must  prefer 
the  interest  of  her  own  offspring  to  that  of  others.  AH  that  can 
be  expected  from  us  is,  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  charity  and 
good-will  towards  the  whole  human  race ;  and  they  who  are 
capable  of  an  intense  and  passionate  friendship  cannot  be  cruel  or 
cold-hearted  towards  any  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures.  In 
fact,  in  the  composition  of  a  genuine  friendship  there  are  many 
of  the  highest  and  most  generous  virtues.  A  merely  selfish  man 
cannot  be  a  friend,  neither  can  an  evil-minded  or  a  foolish  one. 
Voltaire  defines  friendship  "  a  tacit  contract  between  two  sensible 
and  virtuous  persons."  "  The  wicked,"  he  says,  "  have  only 
accomplices ;  the  voluptuous,  companions ;  the  interested,  asso- 
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dates ;  idle  men,  connexioiu ;  and  princes,  courtiers.  Cethegos/' 
he  adds,  "was  the  accomplice  of  Cataline,  and  Maecenas,  the 
courtier  of  Octayius ;  but  Cicero  was  the  friend  of  Atticus." 

There  are  many  delightful  examples  of  literary  friendship. 
Perhaps  one  reason  of  the  fervour  of  friendship  between  men  of 
letters  is  their  facility  of  mental  intercourse.     They  are  in  the 
habit    of   clothing  their  most  subtle    thoughts    and    associa- 
tions in  a  transparent  diction.    The  communion  of  such  men 
is  perfect,  and  the  intense  delight  with  which  they  compare 
minds,  and  kindle  at  the  social  collision  of  their  most  secret  con- 
ceptions, is  inconceivable  by  ordinary  persons.     Their  mental 
characters  are  more  fimdy  fixed,  and  their  opinions  are  not  liable 
to  be  affected  by  the  breath  of  frivolous  scandal  or  by  slight 
external  occurrences.  They  live  as  it  were  in  a  world  of  their  own, 
in  which  there  are  fewer  mutabilities  than  in  the  material  world 
with  which  other  men  are  connected.    They  do  not  care  for  the 
idle  gossip  of  society.    Their  conversation  is  about  departed 
spirits,  and  is  full  of  glorious  abstractions.    They  are  hand  and 
glove  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  with  Bacon  and  with  New- 
ton, while  they  have  not  even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  their 
next-door  neighbour.       How  beautiful  an  instance  of  literary 
friendship  is  that  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  whose  labours  were 
so  mingled,  that  no  critic  has  been  able  to  separate  them  !    Their 
union  is  eternal !     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Virgil  and  Horace,  Petrarch  and  Boccacio,  Chaucer  and 
Gower,  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  Milton  and  Marvel,  Cowley  and  Harvey, 
Isaac  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton,  Lloyd  and  Churchill,  Pope  and 
Swift,  and  Byron  and  Moore.    Of  these  interesting  hterary  friend- 
ships almost  every  one  must  have  read.    How  touchingly  has  Gray 
commemorated  his  affection  for  West,  in  the  following  Sonnet. 

**  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling^  morning  shines. 
And  reddening  Phobus  liAs  bis  golden  fire; 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join. 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire. 

2  u 
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These  ears,  alas,  for  other  notes  repine ; 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require ; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine ; 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer. 

And  new-bom  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men ; 
The  fields  to  all  tlieir  wonted  tribute  bear ; 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain, 
I  fruitless  mourn  for  him  that  cannot  hear, 

And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain/' 


The  friendahip  of  Montaigne  and  Stephen  de  Boetins  was  sudi 
as  is  rarely  known  in  ordinary  life, — "  a  friendship  so  entire,  and 
so  perfect,  that  certainly  the  like  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  story." 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  passionate  and  disinterested  tendemesi 
with  which  they  regarded  each  other.    After  the  death  of  fioetim^ 
of  which  his  friend  has  giyen  us  so  pathetic  a  rdation,  life  seemed 
"  one  dark  tedious  night"  to  the  survivor.     "  From  the  day  that 
I  lost  him,"  says  Montaigne,  "  I  have  only  languished  in  life,  and 
the  very  pleasures  that  present  themselves  to  me,  instead  of  com- 
forting me,  double  my  affliction  for  the  loss  of  him.     We  were 
half-sharers  in  every  thing;    and  methinks,  by  ouiUvmff  km,  I 
defroMd  him  of  his  share.**    This  approaches  nearly  to  Dryden's 
somewhat  extravagant  description  of  friendship  in  his  "  AD  for 
Love." 


<'  I  was  bis  soul :  he  lived  not  but  in  me ; 
We  were  so  closed  within  each  other's  breast. 
The  rivets  were  not  found  that  joined  us  first ; 
That  does  not  reach  us  yet ;  we  were  so  mixed. 
As  meeting  streams,  both  to  ourselves  were  lost : 
We  were  one  mass :  we  could  not  give  nor  take. 

But  from  the  same ;  for  he  was  I,  I  he. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  I  have  any  joy  when  thou  art  absent, 
I  grudge  it  to  myself;  methinkk  I  rob 
Thu  of  thy  part:' 
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Yomig  puts  the  loss  of  a  friend  in  a  still  stronger  light : 

<'  When  friends  part 
Tis  the  siurvivor  dies." 

It  is  this  kind  of  social  intercourse  which  is  described  by  Seneca. 
"  Friendship,"  says  he,  "  lays  all  things  common,  and  nothing 
can  be  good  to  the  one  that  is  ill  to  the  other.    I  do  not  speak  of 
such  a  commnnity  as  to  destroy  one  another's  propriety ;  but  as 
the  &ther  and  mother  have  two  childem,  not  one  a  piece,  but 
each  of  them  two/'  When  we  consider  what  are  the  real  claims  of 
friendship,  and  look  aroond  us  in  the  world  in  search  of  a  true 
friend,  we  may  weU  despair  of  success.     He  who  has  one  such 
treasure  may  think  himself  supremely  fortunate.     Ordinary  con« 
nections  in  society  are  merely  supported  by  an  interchange  of 
interests,  which  is  interrupted  at  the  first  inequality.    This  com- 
merce of  benefits  is  attended  with  as  much  selfishness  and  mean 
arithmetic  on  both  sides  as  the  negociations  of  the  lowest  traders. 
It  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  question  of  profit  and  loss.     The 
general  craving  for  society  and  intolerance  of  solitude  is  not  so 
much  traceable  to  a  spirit  of  sociality  as  to  an  uneasy  vacancy  of 
mind,  and  the  absence  of  internal  and  independent  sources  of 
amusement.    Most  men  are  anxious  to  escape  from  their  own 
thoughts,  and  dread  the  dulness  of  a  self-conversation.    They 
find  their  own  company  insupportable,  and  are  sometimes  com- 
pdled  to  fiy  for  relief  even  to  those  whom  they  despise.     Thus, 
"  longs,"  as  Burke  says,  "  are  fond  of  low  company,"  because  in 
such  society  they  can  best  forget  their  own  wearisome  identity, 
and  throw  off  that  uneasy  weight  of  satiety  and  care  which  is 
peculiar  to  their  isolated  condition.    The  friendship  which  seems 
so  abundant  in  general  society  is  a  sad  illusion,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  contradictory  and  absurd  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
mass  of  people  speak,  in  their  absence,  of  those  whom  they  call 
their  friends.    They  should  ask  themselves  how  far  they  would  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  own  immediate  interest  for  the  benefit  of 
2  u  2 
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these  dear  associates.     If  the  life  of  one  of  them  depended  on 
an   expensive  yoynge  that  was  beyond   his  means,  would  thej 
pay  the  cost  ?     If  he  were  to  die,  would  it  deprive    them  of 
any  portion  of  their  usual  appetite  or  sleep  ?     "  Not  a  jot !"    Dr. 
Johnson,  who  was  at  least  as  capable  of  the  virtue  of  fnendship 
as  the  generality  of  men,  has  very  candidly  confessed  the  small 
extent  of  his  own  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  others.     If  he  had  not 
the  requisite  fervour  and  disinterestedness  of  genuine  firiendahip, 
he  was  at  all  events  no  h3rpociite,  and  was  equally  willing  to  read 
his  own  heart,  and  to  lay  it  open  to  the  gaze  of  others.    When  he 
was  asked,  what  his  feelings  would  be  if  one  of  his  friends  were 
apprehended  for  an  offence  for  which  he  might  be  hang^ :  he 
replied,  "  I  should  do  what  I  could  to  bail  him*  and  give  him  any 
other  assistance ;  but  if  he  were  once  fairly  hanged  I  should  not 
suffer."      "  Would  you  eat  your  dinner  that  day,  sir  ?"  inquired 
Boswell.     "  Yes,  sir ;  and  eat  it  as  if  he  were  eating  with  me. 
Why,  there's  Baretti,  who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life  to«morrow ; 
friends  have  risen  up  for  him  on  all  sides ;  yet  if  he  should  be 
hanged,  none  of  them  will  eat  a  sHce  of  plum-pudding  the  less. 
Sir,  that  sympathetic  feding  goes  a  very  little  way  in  depressing 
the   mind.''     This  seems  a  disheartening  account   of  human 
nature ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  true  one.    Those  who  have  more 
sympathy  for  their  fellows  are  perhaps  but  rare  exceptions  to  the 
general  character  of  mankind.     Dr.  Johnson,  cursed  as  he  wm 
with  a  hypochondriacal  temperament,  had  a  de^  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  friendship.     After  the  loss  of  many  friends,  whose 
praise  he  valued,  he  makes  a  touching  allusion  to  his  desolate  ooa* 
dition,  in  the  preface  to  his  Dictionary.    "  1  may  surely,"  says  he, 
^  be  contented  without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which  if  I  could 
obtain  in  this  gloom  of  solUude,  what  would  it  avail  me  ?"    Bat 
the  death  of  friends  made  little  impression  upon  him  when  he  had 
the  means  of  supplying  their  place  with  other  associates.   He  nw^ 
to   talk  of  the  necessity  of  repamng  his  friendships  with  new 
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icqnaintancefl,  a  cold  and  mechanical  notion,  which  shows  how 
little  he  understood  of  the  depth,  and  holiness,  and  continuity  of 
a  true  affection*.  His  friendship  was  selfish  and  one-sided.  He 
was  merely  his  own  friend.  The  loss  of  a  friend  who  deserves 
the  name  is  utterly  irreparable.  It  is  a  terrible  laceration  of  the 
heart  which  nerer  heals. 

"  Thy  last  sigh 
Dissolved  the  chaim ;  the  disenchanted  earth 
Lost  all  her  lustre !'' 

There  is  nothing  which  throws  so  dark  a  horror  over  death  as 
the  parting  with  a  dear  friend ;  and  the  dreadful  thought  that  we 
may  never  meet  again,  even  in  a  future  state,  is  almost  insupport- 
able. The  great  and  awful  change  which  must  take  place  in  our 
nature  may  annihilate  the  materials  of  friendship. 


*  It  muft  be  reroemberedy  however,  that  even  Cicero,  in  his  Ensay  on 
Friendship,  recommends  us  to  repair  the  loss  of  old  friends  by  new  acquisitions. 
And  Sfaenstone  acknowledges  that  it  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  whenever  he 
]0it  a  person's  friendship  to  engage  a  fresh  friend  in  his  place.  But  it  is  not  so 
easy,  to  engage  a  friend,  as  you  would  a  servant,  just  as  you  require  him. 
There  is  a  pleasant  stanza  on  this  subject  in  Don  Juan. 

"  O  Job  I  you  had  two  friends :  one's  quite  enough. 

Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease ; 
They  are  hut  bad  pilots  when  the  weather's  rough, 

Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 
Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off, 

As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breese  : 
When  your  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or  t'other. 
Go  to  the  Coffee  House  and  take  another." 

The  Poet,  however,  adds  in  the  succeeding  stanza — 

"  But  this  is  not  my  maxim :  had  it  been. 
Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me." 

The  thought  of  going  to  a  Coffee  House  for  a  new  friend  was  suggested  to 
Lord  Byron  by  a  passage  in  Swift's  or  Walpole's  letters,  he  did  not  remember 
which,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  somebody  regretting  the  loss  of  a  friend  was 
answered,  "  When  I  lose  one,  I  go  to  the  St.  James's  Coffee  House,  and  take 
another.'' 
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The  ancients  carried  more  of  this  world  into  their  idea  of  a 
future  state  than  we  do,  and  cheered  their  last  hours  with  the 
hope  of  again  meeting  those  they  loved  with  much  the  same 
personal  feeling  as  that  with  which  they  parted.  Modem  phi- 
losophy is  on  this  point  perhaps  more  refined ;  but  while  it  ren- 
ders our  future  prospect  less  palpable,  it  ia  also  leas  congenial 
to  human  associations. 


STANZAS  TO 


(on  TBS  DSATH  OF  BIS  WI7B,  A  FEW   MONTBS  AFTBK  MAKRIAGI.) 

I. 

A  GLOOM  hath  gathered  round  thee  now  that  will  not  paas  away, 
Like  gray  mist  from  the  mountain's  peak,  or  storms  from  April's 

day; 
There  is  a  shade  upon  thy  brow,  a  tempest  in  thy  soul. 
No  ray  of  earthly  hope  can  cheer,  no  mortal  voice  control. 

II. 

For  she,  the  charm,  the  life  of  life,  hath  vanished  from  the  scene. 
And  thou  art  left  to  mourn  in  vain  how  brief  her  sway  hath  been ; — 
Alas !  too,  like  a  meteor  fair  from  some  celestial  clime. 
That  bright  but  transient  vision  touched  the  dusky  wings  of  Time ! 

III. 

Thy  path  is  lone  and  desolate,  and  grief  shall  haunt  thy  breast. 
Yet  sometimes  dreams  of  happier  realms  where  weary  pilgrims  rest, 
May  flash  upon  thine  upward  g^e,  and  bid  thy  spirit  soar 
Where  friends  and  lovers  severed  long,  shall  meet  to  part  no  more ! 


[    335    ] 
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Ladt^— though  no  poetic  fire 
Breathe  in  my  verae — ^no  Muse  inspire 
My  soul  with  that  resplendent  lore 
That  glitters  in  the  page  of  Moorb — 
With  Woudswouth's  sentiment  profound-— 
Or  Btbon's  storm  of  thought  and  sound — 
Or  classic  Camfbsll's  patriot  glow-* 
Or  Scott's  free  strain,  whose  numbers  flow 
As  wildly  as  the  wandering  rills 
'Mid  Scotia's  proud  romantic  hillfr-r- 
The  state,  the  tenderness*  and  power 
Of  SouTHST  in  his  happier  hour — 
The  gentle  truth,  and  visions  bold. 
Of  him*  the  "  Tale  of  Love"  that  told— 
Or  Shbllbt's  wilderness  of  dreams. 
His  thunder-douds,  and  meteor-gleams ; — 
Though  powers  like  these  alone  are  given 
To  spirits  touched  with  light  from  heaven. 
Who  seem  upon  this  earth  to  wave 
Celestial  wands — and  thousands  crave 
A  spark  of  their  immortal  flame 
To  cheer  them  on  the  path  of  fame. 
Yet  crave  in  vain — and  'mid  the  throng 
E'en  I  have  dared  an  idle  song, — 
Though  barren  rhymes  my  labours  raise. 
Poor  shrubs  on  which  the  sun  of  praise 

*  Coleridge. 
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But  seldom  beams, — I  do  not  fear 
Fair  Ladt  !  thine  indulgent  ear  ; 
For  promptly  at  thy  soft  command — 
And  who  could  check  his  heart  or  hand 
At  beauty's  call  ? — I've  framed  a  lay 
Whose  sound  perchance  some  future  day 
May  bid  thee  hail  with  kind  regard 
The  memory  of  thy  friend  and  bard. 

But  turning  to  my  task  and  theme* 
What  rays  of  glory  round  me  stream ! 
The  dazzling  gems  these  leaves  enclose — 
The  various  speUs  that  genius  throws 
On  every  page — the  flowerets  rare 
Transplanted  in  this  bright  parterre — 
Strike  dumb  the  faint  descriptive  Muse, 
As  sun-beams  mock  the  painter's  hues  ;— 
Nor  need  these  simple  verses  tell 
The  hand  of  Taste  hath  chosen  well. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS. 


'  [on   thbir  pobtical   mbrits,  and  on  thb  question  of  to 

whom  arb  thbt  addrb88bd*  ?] 

At  a  time  when  our  elder  poets  are  so  much  studied,  and 
so  justly  admired,  it  seems  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the 
Sonnets  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare  should  he  almost  utterly 
neglected.  When  alluded  to,  as  they  rarely  are,  hy  modem  cri- 
tics, it  is  generally  to  echo  the  flippant  insolence  of  Steevens, 
who  asserted  that  nothing  short  of  the  strongest  act  of  parlia- 
ment could  enlist  readers  into  their  service.  We  know,  however, 
that  in  Shakespeare's  life-time,  these  "  sugred  sonnets,"  as  Meres 
quaintly  calls  them,  were  in  great  esteem,  and  were  for  a  long 
while  far  hetter  known  than  many  of  the  Plays,  which  fell  into 
comparative  disrepute  for  some  time  hefore  the  author's  death, 
and  were  not  published  in  a  collected  form  until  several  years  after. 
Only  eleven  of  the  Dramas  were  printed  during  the  Poet's  life. 
Shakespeare  died  (on  his  birth-day,  April  23,)  in  1616.  The  first 
complete  edition  was  printed  in  1 623,  and  was  the  joint  specula- 
tion of  four  booksellers  ;  a  circumstance  from  which  Malone  in- 
fers, that  no  single  publisher  was  at  the  time  willing  to  risk  his 
money  on  an  entire  collection  of  the  plays. 


*  "  An  almost  impenetrable  darkness  rests  on  the  question,  and  no  effort  has 
hitherto,  in  the  smallest  degree,  tended  to  dispene  the  gloom."— Drafc«. 
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A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  laggard  did  not  heaitate  to  publish 
on  his  own  account,  in  1599,  the  sonnets  which  appear  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  even  in  defiance  of  the  author, 
or  at  all  events  without  consulting  his  wishes.  The  collection 
was  so  inaccurate  and  made  with  so  little  care,  that  Marlowe's 
madrigal,  "  Come  live  with  me,  &c."  was  included  in  it  as  the 
production  of  Shakespeare.  The  unpopularity  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  works,  during  even  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, is  another  illustration,  to  be  added  to  a  thousand  others, 
of  the  capriciousness  of  the  public  taste.  In  one  hundred  years 
were  published  only  four  editions  of  his  plays,  and  now  perh^a, 
next  to  the  Bible,  the  exclusive  copyright  of  these  works  would 
be  more  valuable  than  that  of  any  other  publication  that  has  yet 

appeared. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  plays  have 
been  subjected  to  the  fickleness  of  the  public  mind,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  be  less  surprised  at  the  fate  of  the  Sonnets.  There 
are  also  certain  considerations  connected  with  the  latter,  which 
may  render  their  present  unpopularity  a  mystery  of  more  easy 

solution. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  recollect  the  equivocal  nature  of 
their  subject,  and  secondly,  the  unpopular  character  of  the  sonnet 
as  a  peculiar  form  of  verse.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  time  of  their 
original  publication,  the  sonnet  was  a  fashionable  species  of  com- 
position, but  it  forced  its  way  into  notice  rather  from  the  great 
reputation  of  its  cultivators,  than  from  its  own  actual  adaptation 
to  the  general  taste. 

Another  cause  of  their  neglect  may  be  discovered  in  the  en- 
mity of  Steevens,  whose  arrogant  and  tasteless  criticisms  have 
had  a  strange  influence  over  succeeding  commentators*  Alexander 
Chalmers  observes,  that  "  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  in  an  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  although  they  have  never"  (which  is  not  true) 
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**  been  favoritea  with  tbe  public ;"  but  all  he  Tentures  to  add  on 
so  inaigikificant  and  unworthy  a  subject  is,  that  the  peremptory 
dedaion  of  Mr.  Steevens,  on  the  merits  of  these  poems,  severe  as 
it  is,  only  amounts  to  the  general  conclusion  of  modern  critics ! 
He  has  also  the  audacity  to  pretend,  that  it  is  necessary  to  offer 
some  i^logy  for  inserting  the  poems  of  William  Shakespeare 
in  his  v<duminotts  collection  of  the  British  Poets !  He  is  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  there  are  "  scattered  beauties"  in  the  sonnets, 
"  enough,  U  is  hoped,  to  justify  their  admission"  into  the  same  col* 
lection,  in  which  Gorbet,  TurbeviUe,  Pitt,  Yalden,  Hughes,  Duke, 
King,  Sprat,  Walsh  and  Pomfret,  have  each  an  honorable  place ! 

In  most  of  the  critical  and  biographical  notices  of  Shakespeare, 
a  contemptuous  silence  is  observed  on  the  subject  of  the  sonnets ; 
and  indeed  the  mass  of  readers,  at  the  present  day,  are  not 
even  aware  that  Shakespeare  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems.  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  prefaces  to 
his  own  poems,  (published  in  1815,)  announces  it  as  an  interesting 
fact,  that  such  a  work  is  extant,  and  that  it  is  every  way  worthy 
of  the  illustrious  Shakespeare.  Dr.  Drake,  however,  is  the  only 
writer  who  has  taken  up  the  subject  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
every  thing  connected  with  that  glorious  name  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken.  His  indefatigable  industry,  and  the  genuine  love 
of  literature,  which  he  on  all  occasions  exhibits,  excite  the  respect 
and  sympathy  of  every  generous  mind.  He  has  contributed 
more  than  any  other  critic  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  to  revive 
these  unjustly  neglected  poems. 

A  regret  has  often  been  expressed  that  we  have  little  beyond 
a  collection  of  barren  dates  in  what  is  called  the  Life  of  Shakes- 
peare. Now,  I  conceive,  and  in  this  opinion  I  do  not  stand 
alone,  that  if  any  new  light  is  to  be  thrown  on  Shakespeare's  life 
and  character,  it  must  result  from  a  careful  and  profound  study 
of  these  Sonnets.  Frederic  Schlegel  has  observed,  that  it  is  in 
these  pieces  that  we  are  first  introduced  to  a  personal  knowledge 
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of  the  great  poet  and  his  feelings.  "  When  he  wrote  sonnets," 
he  observes,  "  it  seems  as  if  he  had  considered  himself  as  more  of 
a  poet  than  when  he  wrote  plays ;  he  was  the  manager  of  a  thea* 
tre,  and  he  viewed  the  drama  as  his  business ;  on  it  he  exerted 
all  his  intellect  and  power;  but  when  he  had  feelings  intense 
and  secret  to  express,  he  had  recourse  to  a  form  of  writing,  with 
which  his  habits  had  rendered  him  familiar.  It  is  strange  but 
delightful  to  scrutinize,  in  these  short  effusions,  the  character  of 
Shakespeare.  For  the  right  understanding  of  even  his  dramatic 
works,  these  lyrics  are  of  the  greatest  importance ;  they  show  us, 
that  in  his  dramas  he  very  seldom  speaks  according  to  his  own 
thoughts  or  feelings,  but  according  to  his  knowledge."  This  is 
also  the  opinion  of  his  celebrated  brother  Augustus  William 
Schlegel,  and  I  take  up  a  strong  position  when  I  shelter  myself 
under  such  authorities*.  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  however,  has 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  last  mentioned  critic,  *'  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  acute  spirits  of  the  age,"  should  have  made 
this  "  erroneous  over-estimate  of  the  light  derivable  from  these 
poems  respecting  the  poet's  history."  He  contends  that  the 
facts  attested  by  the  sonnets  "  can  be  held  in  a  nut-shell ;"  that 
they  do  not  unequivocally  paint  the  actual  situation  of  the  poet, 
nor  make  us  acquainted  with  his  passions ;  nor  contain  any 
confession  of  the  most  remarkable  errors  of  his  youthful  years. 

» 

He  does  not  deny  that  some  slight  hints  of  a  personal  nature  may 
be  gathered  from  a  careful  perusal,  but  he  considers  these  to  be 
grossly  exaggerated  by  the  German  critic. 

*  "  It  betrayed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  of  critical  acumen  in  the  com- 
mentators on  Shakespeare,  that  none  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  erer 
thoQght  of  availing  themselves  of  his  Sonnets  for  tracing  the  circnmttances  of 
his  life.  These  sonnets  paint  most  uneqatvocally  the  actual  situation  and 
sentiments  of  the  Poet ;  they  enable  us  to  become  acquainted  with  the  passions 
of  the  man  ;  they  even  contain  the  most  remarkable  confessions  of  his  youthful 
errors.*'  Lect\ire$on  Dramatic  Literature,  by  Augnttus  William  SchUgel'  The 
remarks  of  Frederic  Schlegel,  are  extracted  from  his  Lecturu  on  the  History  of 
Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem* 
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Malone  and  Dr.  Drake,  are  of  opinion  that  the  sonnets  of 
Daniel  were  the  prototype  of  Shakespeare's;  andt  hough  their 
observations  on  this  suhject  are  not  without  weight,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Shakespeare  had  studied  all  the  sonnet  compositions 
of  his  predecessors,  without  constructing  his  own  after  any  par- 
ticular standard.  Daniel's  system  is  not  peculiar  to  himself;  there 
were  other  writers,  hoth  hefore  and  after  him,  who  adopted  the 
8ame'form.  As  to  his  turn  of  expression,  though  in  some  respects 
similar  to  Shakespeare's,  it  is  not  more  so  than  that  of  his  other 
contemporaries.  It  was  the  diction  and  idiom  of  the  ag^. 
Shakespeare  not  heing  an  Italian  scholar,  and  not  therefore 
acquainted  with  the  strict  models,  chose  the  system  that  was  most 
popular  at  the  time,  and  which  was  certainly  the  most  easy 
to  construct,  and  perhaps  the  most  agreeahle  to  his  own  ear. 
That  the  form  of  three  elegiac  quatrains,  concluding  with  a  cou- 
plet, is  infinitely  less  difficult  than  the  Petrarchan  sonnet,  and  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  highly  musical  and  agreeable  in  skilful 
hands,  no  critic  would  be  willing  to  dispute  ;  but  it  is  not  entitled 
to  the  name  of  sonnet.  In  the  legitimate  sonnet,  the  first  eight 
Hnes  should  have  but  two  rhymes,  and  the  concluding  six  lines 
should  have  either  two  or  three  rhymes  arranged  alternately. 
Shakespeare's  fourteen-line  efiFusions  are  very  exquisite  little 
poems,  but  they  are  not  sonnets,  and  I  only  call  them  such  to 
distinguish  them  from  his  longer  pieces,  and  because  they  are 
generally  recognized  by  that  title. 

Some  writers  have  a  ridiculous  habit  of  calling  every  short 
poem  a  sonnet,  without  reference  to  its  precise  number  of  lines 

or  its  general  construction.     They  might  just  as  well  call  a  didac- 
tic poem  an  ode ;  a  blank- verse  poem  a  song ;  or  an  elegy  an 

epigram.     It  is  uncritical  and  injudicious  to  confound  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  verse  by  inappropriate  titles. 

Many  people  disapprove  entirely  of  the  system  of  the  sonnet 
as  too  arbitrary  and  confined,  and  compare  it  to  the  bed  of  Pro- 
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crustes*,  which  the  limbs  of  the  victimfl  laid  thereon  were  made 
to  fit  by  being  either  stretched  or  amputated,  as  the  case  required. 
They  object  to  its  being  limited  to  a  precise  number  of  tines ;  as 
if  the  same  objection  might  not  be  made  to  every  other  form 
of  verse.  The  sonnet  is  one  stanza  of  fourteen  lines,  as  the 
Spenserian  measure  is  one  stanza  of  nine  lines.  Some  poems 
have  been  constructed  entirely  of  sounet-stanzasf.  Though  the 
Spenserian  stanza  is  much  shorter,  it  is  generally  complete  in  itself^ 
and  the  sound  and  sense  are  wound  up  together  by  the  concluding 
Alexandrine,  in  a  way  that  fully  satisfies  both  the  ear  and  the 
mind.  Even  in  eight  and  four  line  stanzas  there  is  usua&y  a 
certain  unity  and  completeness  both  of  thought  and  musie.  These 
laws  of  verse  are  not  arbitrary  or  casual,  but  depend  on  certain 
fixed  principles,  discovered  by  the  intuitive  taste  and  discrimina- 
tion of  genius.  Capel  Lofft  has  ingeniously  insisted  on  the  per« 
fection  of  the  sonnet  construction,  and  its  analogy  to  music ;  and 
has  remarked  that  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  two  Guicti  or 
Guittonni,  both  of  Arrezzo,  the  birth-place  of  Petrarch,  were  the 
fathers,  the  one  of  the  sonnet,  and  the  other  of  the  modem 
system  of  musical  notation  and  solmbaiion.  He  has  proved*  at  least 
to  my  satisfaction^  that  the  sonnet  is  as  complete  and  beautiful 
a  form  of  verse  as  any  that  has  been  yet  invented.  I  of  course 
allude  to  the  strict  Petrarchan  or  Guidonian  sonnet.  The  little 
poems  of  Bowles  and  Charlotte  Smith  are  merely  elegiac  four  line 
stanzas,  with  a  concluding  couplet ;  and  though  very  pretty  and 
pleasing  compositions,  possess  not  the  charm  which  they  would 
have  acquired  by  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  Italian  model. 
Of  later  years  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Itatian  titerature 

*  It  waf  Ben  Joaaon  who  first  made  use  of  thu  now  stale  comparison; 
"  He  cursed  Petrarch  for  redacting  verses  into  sonnets,  which  he  said  was  like 
that  tyrant's  bed,  where  some  who  were  too  short  were  racked,  others  too  long 
cut  short.*'  But  Ben  Jonson*s  taste  was  not  iniallible.  According  to  Dram* 
mond's  report  of  his  conversations  "  Spenser's  stanzas  pleased  him  not,  nor  bis 
matter,"  while,  "  for  some  things,  he  esteemed  Doune  thtfintpoet  in  the  world." 
t  Spenser's  "  Ruinn  of  Rom»;*  and  '*  Vitwu  qf  Petrarth,"  &€•  are  examples. 
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lias  opened  the  eyes  of  our  poeto  to  the  superior  beanty  of  the 
legitimate  eonstroction.  The  true  Italian  sonnet  is  a  labyrinth 
of  sweet  sounds.  It  has  all  the  variety  of  blank-verse,  with  the 
additional  chaim  of  rhyme.  There  is  no  precise  limit  to  the 
namber  or  position  of  the  pauses,  and  the  lines  may  so  run  over 
into  each  other,  that  the  cloying  effect  of  a  too  frequent  and 
palpable  recurrence  of  the  same  terminations  need  never  be 
experienced,  if  the  poet  turn  his  skill  and  taste  to  a  proper 
account.  The  sonnet  is  not  adapted  to  all  subjects,  but  to  those 
only  which  may  be  treated  in  a  small  compass.  A  single  senti- 
ment or  principle  may  be  expressed  or  illustrated  within  its 
narrow  limits  with  exquisite  and  powerful  efiect,  but  it  is  not 
adi^ted  for  continuous  feeling  or  complex  thought.  Pastorini's 
celebrated  sonnet  to  Genoa,  and  the  equally  celebrated  sonnet  to 
Italy,  by  Filicaja,  are  examples  of  the  capability  of  the  sonnet  to 
gi?e  effect  to  a  single  burst  of  feeling  or  to  one  pervading  idea^ 
suggested  by  a  single  scene,  or  circumstance.  Wordsworth,  who 
is  the  most  legitimate  and  by  far  the  finest  sonnet- writer  in  the 
£Dglish  language,  since  Milton,  has  produced  several  perfect 
specimens  of  the  force  and  unity  of  this  species  of  composition* 
I  content  myself  with  adducing  one  beautiful  example. 

SONNET. 

COMPOSED  OK   WESTMINSTER   BRIDGE. 

Earth  has  not  any  thing  to  show  more  fair : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  80  touching  in  its  majesty ; 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare, 
Shipsy  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  I 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will ; 
Dear  God!  the  very  houses  seem  asleep, 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  fying  Ml! 
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The  reader  feels  as  this  fine  sonnet  is  wound  np  with  the 
sublime  concluding  image»  that  there  is  no  want  of  an  additional 
line  or  an  additional  illustration,  fioth  the  ear  and  mind  are 
satisfied.  The  music  of  thought  and  the  music  of  verse  are 
exquisitely  blended,  and  seem  to  arrive  together  at  a  natural 
termination.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Portuguese  aphorism,  that 
the  sonnet  ought  to  be  shut  with  a  golden  key.  The  Italians 
say  that  it  should  be  a  body  of  sweetness  with  a  sting,  by  which 
they  do  not  mean  that  its  tenderness  or  beauty  should  merge 
into  an  actual  epigram,  but  that  it  should  end  with  point  and 
spirit.  When  a  sonnet  fails  to  exhibit  a  unity  and  finish,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  artist.  The  question  put  by  George  Steevens,  in 
allusion  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets  of  "  what  have  truth  and  nature 
to  do  with  sonnets  ?"  is  scarcely  worthy  of  an  answer.  Truth 
and  nature  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  form  of  verse, 
and  may  be  as  well  embodied  in  the  14-line  stanza  as  in  any 
other;  they  depend  on  the  poet's  genius,  and. not  on  his  choice 
of  metre. 

•  It  is  true  that  the  sonnet  imposes  many  peculiar  difficulties  on 
the  poet,  but  it  is  his  glory  to  overcome  them ;  and  we  do  not 
find  that  bad  sonnets  necessarily  contain  more  nonsense  than 
14  lines  of  bad  blank  verse*. 


*  In  the  notice  of  Robert  Walpole'd  poetical  translations  from  the  Greek, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (1805)  it  is  observed  that "  This 
species  of  composition  has  been  called  by  an  excellent  writer,  the  most  e^qmisiu 
jewel  of  the  Mueei.  With  us  it  has  never  been  completely  naturalixed.  Milton 
and  Gray,  who  have  cultivated  it  with  most  success,  both  drank  from  the  sweet 
streams  of  Italy,  where  a  single  sonnet  can  give  immortality  to  its  author,  while 
the  longer  poems  of  his  contemporaries  are  buried  in  oblivion."  I n  adding  that  the 
strict  laws  of  the  sonnet  ought  not  to  be  departed  from,  the  reviewer  remarks, 
"  Gray  has  observed  them  scrupulously.**  I  cannot  understand  this  prominent 
notice  of  Gray  as  a  sonnet-writer.  He  wrote  only  one,  and  even  that  is  omitted  in 
Chalmer*s  collection !  Though  a  very  good  sonnet,  its  excellence  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary.  Milton*s  sonnets  are  unquestionably  the  best  in  our  language, 
and  possess  a  severe  dignity  that  may  be  referred  to  as  a  triumphant  disproof  of 
the  vulgar  notion,  that  this  form  of  verse  is  necessarily  confined  to  ingenious 
conceits  or  maudlin  sentiment. 
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Bat  it  is  time  to  draw  the  reader's  especial  attention  to  the 
sonnets  (for  such  I  most  call  them)  of  Shakespeare.  If  I  regret 
their  defects  as  sonnets,  the  truly  Shakesperian  beauties,  with 
which  they  are  so  profusely  sprinkled,  make  me  delight  in  them 
as  poems,  without  any  reference  to  their  peculiar  class  or  con- 
stractioOi  I  shall  commence  with  pointing  out  what  I  conceive 
to  be  specimens  of  their  poetical  merits  and  shall  afterwards 
proceed  to  offer  some  observations  upon  the  difficult  question  of 
to  whom  are  they  addressed,  which  seems  to  have  turned  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  poet's  commentators. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  asserted,  that  "  the  sonnets  are  eon^posed  in  the 
highest  strain  of  affectation,  pedantry,  circumlocution  and  nonsense.'* 

Now  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
real  nature  of  the^poetry  thus  spoken  of,  and  then  leave  him  to 
his  indignation  and  astonishment  at  such  critical  blasphemy  in 
one  who  set  himself  up  as  a  commentator  on  Shakespeare  and  a 
pretender  to  taste.  Leigh  Hunt  has  well  described  Steevens  as 
"  an  acute  observer  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  who  could  write 
like  an  idiot  when  he  got  beyond  it."  As  the  chief  merit  of 
Shakespeare's  fourteen-line  stanzas  does  not  consist  in  their 
continuity  or  completeness,  but  in  the  freshness,  force,  beauty 
and  abundance  of  the  thoughts  and  images,  I  shall  not  con- 
fine my  extracts  to  entire  sonnets,  but  give  occasionally  such 
detached  lines  and  short  passages  as  seem  most  remarkable, 
and  may  be  most  easily  separated  from  the  context.  I  com- 
mence, however,  with  a  complete  poem,  in  which  the  writer 
persuades  his  friend  to  marry. 

**  When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field. 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tattered  weed  of  small  worth  held. 
Then  being  asked  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days ; 
To  say  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise. 

c 
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How  much  more  praise  deserved  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  thou  couldst  answer — *  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse — ' 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 
This  were  to  be  new-made  wheu  thou  ait  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold." 

The  following  lines,  in  which  the  same  subject  is  continued, 
contain  one  of  those  vivid  images  that  are  flashed  from  the  fancy 
of  the  genuine  poet  only. 

"  Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see. 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time." 

The  ensuing  extract  has  also  much  beauty  : 

«'  Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  face  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 
Will  play  the  tyrant  to  the  very  same. 
And  that  unfair  which  feirly  doth  excel ; 
For  never-resting  Time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter." 

Where  in  any  modem  poem  may  we  look  for  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  sun-rise  as  the  following?  There  is  a  freshness  of 
imagery,  a  masculine  simplicity  and  strength  of  diction,  and  a 
noble  freedom  of  versification,  in  this  passage,  that  could  hardly 
be  over-praised. 

**  Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty ; 
And  having  climbed  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage.^' 

Scarcely  less  beautiful  are  the  following  lines  : 

'<  When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time. 
And  see  the  brave  day  suuk  in  hideous  n^ht ; 
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When  I  behold  the  violet  pest  prime, 
And  sable  curls  all  silvered  o'er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd. 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier,  with  white  and  brbtly  beaid; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make — 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go  1" 

There  ia  a  tenderness  of  feeling  in  the  following  sonnet,  that 
most  touch  the  coldest  reader. 

''That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang, 
Upon  those  boughs  that  shake  against  the  cold 
Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  doth  expire. 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 
This  thou  peroeiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well,  which  thou  must  leave  e'er  long." 

There  is  mach  grace  and  ingenuity  in  the  following  apology 
for  his  long  silence.    The  line  in  Italics  is  truly  exquisite. 

''  My  love  is  strengthened,  though  more  weak  in  seeming, 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear : 
That  love  is  merchandized,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  its  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays  ; 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  ftont  doth  sing. 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days. 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymnt  cUd  hush  the  night , 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometimes  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song/' 

c  2 
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The  imagery  and  the  harmony  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the 
sonnet  to  Time  are  almost  perfect. 

TO  TIME. 

*'  Oh !  carve  not  with  thine  hours  my  love's  fair  brow. 
Nor  draw  no  Unes  there  with  thine  antique  pen.'* 

The  pathos  and  melody  of  the  ensuing  sonnet  will  be  imme- 
diately acknowledged  by  every  reader  of  taste  and  sensibility. 

''  No  longer  mourn  for  roe  when  I  am  dead. 
Then  you  shall  hear  the  sullen  surly  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell ; 
Nay  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
Tlie  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  roe  then  should  make  you  woe. 

0  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  e'en  with  my  life  decay : 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone/' 

The  next  brief  extract,  in  which  the  poet  expresses  his  willing- 
ness to  bear  all  the  blame  of  his  forced  separation  from  his 
friend,  is  equally  touching.  There  is  great  force  in  the  line 
in  Italics. 

*'  Knowing  thy  will, 

1  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange  ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  on  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell, 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell." 

There  is  a  freshness  and  beautv  as  of  vernal  breezes  and  blue 
skies  in  the  first  half  of  the  following  sonnet. 


(( 


From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing 
That  heavy  Saturn  laughed  and  leaped  with  him* 
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Yet  nor  the  lays  of  bird,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew  : 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose : 

They  were  but  sweet,  sweet  figures  of  delight. 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those ; 

Yet  seemed  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 

As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play." 

The  following  is  a  fine  burst  of  poetry,  and  is  characterized  by 
that  easy  force  of  style,  and  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  that  almost 
miracolous  felicity  of  diction  which  seem  peculiar  to  this  mighty 
genius.  His  descriptions  of  morning  come  upon  us  like  the 
dawn  itself. 

*'  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  witli  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  fiice  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy.'' 

Bat  instead  of  particularising  in  this  way  the  various  gems 
in  these  sonnets,  I  will  now  heap  a  few  more  together,  and  let 
the  reader  make  his  own  comments  on  their  beauty. 

"  Like  as  the  waves  make  to  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end." 

**  Great  princes'  favorites  their  fair  leaves  spread 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye  : 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die." 

"  So  flatter  I  the  twart'^omplexioned  night.** 

"  Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste : 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear, 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  may'st  thou  taste, 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthed  gravet  will  give  thee  memory ; 
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Thou  by  thy  dtal*s  thady  stealth  may'st  know 
THme'i  thievish  progras  to  eternity.** 

**  Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride  ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turned  ; 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen, 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burned, 
Since  first  I  saw  you." — 

"  And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  East, 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  fiftce." 

*^  O  call  not  roe  to  justify  the  wrong. 

That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 

Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue." 

^'  Ah !  do  not  when  my  heart  hath  'scaped  this  sorrow 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe." 

"  Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  which  the  world  can  ne'er  hold  aigument,"  &c. 

ThoBC  persons  to  whom  I  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  intro- 
dnce  Shakespeare  as  a  sonnet- writer,  will  fed  no  little  surprise  at 
the  extreme  elegance  and  accuracy  of  his  verse.  There  is  an 
occasional  smartness,  terseness  and  antithesis  in  many  of  his 
poems,  that  people  are  apt  to  consider  peculiar  to  the  modems. 
There  is  a  balanced  harmony,  a  point  and  opposition,  in  the 
following  couplets,  that  have  not  been  excelled  by  Pope  or 
Darwin.   And  yet  they  were  written  upwards  of  two  centuries  ugo  ! 

"  The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains, 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so,  be  hell ; 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 
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For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds ; 
Lilies  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

For  we,  that  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him,  that  so  feel  sick  of  you. 

Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me ; 
He  plays  the  whole,  and  yet  I  am  not  firee. 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  hit;  more  perjured  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie. 

Come  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove 
Love*s  fiie  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 

Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lacked,  to  hope." 

After  tbese  specimens,  to  which  I  could  add  a  thousand  others, 
Johnson's  talk  about  the  rude  state  of  English  versification 
before  the  time  of  Waller  and  Pope  is  worse  than  foolish.  It 
was  disgraceful  in  a  writer  who  set  himself  up  as  the  historian  of 
poetry  and  poets,  to  pass  over  the  age  of  Shakespeare  in  the  way 
he  has  done. 

I  have  as  yet  confined  myself  to  a  consideration  of  their 
poetical  merit,  but  though  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  fully  into 
the  question  at  present,  I  cannot  help  subjoining  a  few  passages 
to  support  Schlegel's  position,  that  much  of  the  poet's  personal 
history  and  private  feelings  is  revealed  in  these  condemned  and 
neglected  sonnets. 

The  following  lines  contain  an  affecting  allusion  to  his  profes- 
sion as  an  actor,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  follies,  which  he 
no  doubt  rightly  attributes  to  the  influence  of  his  unfortunate 
circumstances,  and  an  intimation  of  profound  repentance.  Pope 
has  observed  that  "  Shakespeare  was  obliged  to  please  the  lowest 
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of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  wont  of  company."  Chalmers 
replies  to  this,  that  we  have  nothing  hat  Pope's  conjectare  on 
the  snhject.  Now,  if  Chalmers  had  only  judged  for  himself,  and 
had  not  turned  from  Shakespeare's  poems  with  disdain,  hecause 
they  were  not  good  enough  for  Mr.  Steevens*,  he  might  have 
met  with  the  ensuing  passage,  which  would  have  convinced  him 
that  Pope  was  correct  in  his  assertion. 

*'  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  for  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide, 
Thau  public  ^eansy  which  public  manners  breeds : 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  icorks  in  like  tlie  di/er's  hand.** 

It  has  been  erroneously  asserted  by  many  writers  on  Shakes- 
peare,  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  his  mighty  faculties,  and  had 
no  anticipation  of  his  future  fame.  There  are  numerous  passages, 
that  are  characterised  by  a  glorious  egotism  and  self-confidence. 
The  following  lines  bear  unanswerably  on  the  point. 

^'  Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wanderest  in  his  shade. 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest: 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe^  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee** 


•  A  very  popular  author,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  literary  history, 
has  done  me  the  honor  to  read  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  in  an  interest^ 
ing  and  most  obliging  private  letter,  communicates  the  following  characteristic 
notice  of  Steevens  :  — 

**  These  sonnets  have  had  a  singular  fate  since  Steevens  declared  that 
nothing  short  of  an  act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  compel  us  to  read  them, 
and  he  boldly  as  impudently  rejected  them  from  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Ai 
Steevens  was  not  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  and  was  a  malicious  wag, 
whenever  he  had  his  friend  and  rival  Malone  in  view,  this  false  and  ridicalous 
decision  may  have  been  only  one  of  the  many  unfair  tricks  or  traps  which  be 
laid  to  catch  his  brother  commentator.  Boswell  told  me  of  several  which  had 
only  originated  in  this  mischievous  Puck,  who  when  he  had  beguiled  some 
innocent  into  the  mire,  always  screamed  in  laughter/' 
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And  let  me  add  one  more  example* 

**  Not  marble  nor  the  gilded  monumentt 
Ofprincei  $kall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme.*^ 

Some  of  the  sonnets,  however,  that  appear  to  have  been 
written  in  his  youth,  and  before  he  had  gained  his  reputation, 
are  as  full  of  graceful  humility  and  a  reverential  regard  for  others, 
as  his  later  productions  are  of  a  just  and  noble  confidence  in  his 
own  pretensions. 

"  If  thou  survive  my  well  contented  day, 
When  that  churl  death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover, 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover ; 
Compare  them  witii  tlie  bettering  of  the  time. 
And  though  they  be  outstripped  by  every  pen, 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men/' 

"  O !  how  I  &int  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name." 

This  "  better  spirit*'  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  Spenser ;  bat 
though  Spenser  is  also  alluded  to  by  name  in  the  Pas^ioiutte 
PUfprhn,  and  with  great  praise,  "  the  better  spirit"  is  thought  by 
other  critics,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  Daniel,  who  had  then 
a  high  reputation. 

Leigh  Hunt  thinks  that  we  may  gather  from  the  sonnets  that 
Shakespeare  was  lame*.  I  suppose  he  alludes  to  the  following 
passage,  but  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  it  should  be  interpret- 
ed literally  or  not. 

''  As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 
So  /,  made  lame  byjartune's  dearest  spUe^ 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth  or  wit, 


*  It  is  strange  how  many  poets  have  been  lame — Tyrteus — Shakespeare — 
Akenside— Darwm— Anna  Seward— Scott—Byron— Priogle,  &c.  &c. 
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Or  any  of  diese  all,  or  all,  or  more. 
Entitled  in  mj  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  thy  store : 
So  then  I  am  not  latiUj  poor,  nor  despised.** 

There  is  a  passage  in  another  sonnet  of  a  similar  description  to 
the  third  line  of  the  ahove  extract. 

**  Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  finilt. 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence : 
Speak  oftnf  lameneay  and  I  straight  will  halt, 
AgaiRiit  thy  reasons  making  no  defoooe." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  introduces  Shakespeare  into  his  Kenflworth 
with  an  allusion  to  his  lameness  : — "  He  is  a  stout  man  at  quarter 
staff,  and  single  falchion,  though  I  am  told,  a  kaltmg  fellow.'* 

The  fortieth  sonnet  shows  that  he  was  accustomed  to  travel  on 
horseback,  and  that  when  vexed  by  his  steed's  dulness,  notwith- , 
standing  his  own  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  nature,  he  could 
not  help  "-provoking  him  on"  with  "  the  bloody  spur," 


"  That  sometimes  anger  thrust  into  his  hide." 

He  adds,  however,  that  the  gproan  of  the  poor  animal  was 

**  More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side." 

These  sonnets  also  prove  that  he  was  a  warm  friend  and  a 
passionate  lover.  Indeed,  considering  that  he  was  a  married 
man,  and  a  father,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  extravagant  love 
for  a  notoriously  low  and  licentious  woman  (Campbell  calls  her  a 
married  woman,  though  I  recollect  no  passage  in  the  sonnets  that 
exactly  justifies  him  in  so  describing  her)  certainly  throws  a 
shade  upon  his  moral  character.  His  thinking  it  necessary  to 
publish  and  immortalize  the  matter,  makes  it  a  thousand  times 
worse. 

Shakespeare  married  at  eighteen.  His  wife  was  eight  years 
older.    It  is  supposed  that  she  did  not  contribute  to  his  domestic 
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hapfiiDeBS*.  One  of  his  biographen  imag^ines  that  he  was 
jeakmg;  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  I  think,  considering  that  he 
did  not  take  his  wife  with  him  to  London,  bnt  lived  at  a  distance 
from  her  for  many  years.  It  is  certain,  that  he  neglected  her  in 
his  win,  in  which  her  name  was  at  first  wholly  omitted,  and  snb- 
seqnently  inserted  with  the  bequest  of  only  "  his  second  best  bed.** 
That  he  was  unfaithful  to  her,  is,  I  fear,  pretty  clearly  proved 
by  some  of  these  Confessional  Sonnets,  which  seem  to  corre- 
spond in  their  character  with  a  scandalous  anecdote  lately  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Payne  Collier.  Burbidge  the  actor,  while  playing 
Richard  the  Third,  struck  the  fancy  of  a  fair  citizen,  who  appoint- 
ed him  to  call  upon  her  under  the  name  of  Richard  the  Third. 
Shakespeare  overheard  the  assignation,  and  forestalled  poor 
Burbidge.  When  the  latter  arrived  and  sent  in  hie  name, 
Shakespeare  sent  word  back  that  William  the  Conqueror  was 
before  Richard  the  Third.  He  was  suspected  of  the  paternity  of 
Davenant,  and  when  the  latter  was  telling  some  one  that  he  was 
going  to  his  Oocf-father  Shakespeare,  he  was  cautioned  not  to 
take  God^s  name  in  vain.  Such  gossiping  and  doubtful  anecdotes 
as  these,  are  perhaps  scarcely  worth  repeating :  but  such  is  our 
eager  interest  in  the  slightest  details  connected  with  Shakes- 
peare, that  we  cannot  help  treating  them  with  more  consideration 
than  they  really  merit. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  to  whom  are 
these  Sonnets  addressed;  a  mystery  which  has  puzzled  the  critics  as 
much  as  that  of  the  authorship  of  Junius.  Hazlitt  acknowledges, 
in  his  occasionally  familiar  way,  that  of  the  "ultimate  drift"  of 
the  sonnets,  he  can  "  make  neither  head  nor  tail."  Thomas 
Campbell  is  also  puzzled,  and  remarks  that  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  out  to  whom  they  are  addressed.    Even  the  Schle- 


*  I  believe  Thomas  Campbell  iq  his  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  in  one 
Tolume,  has  stated  that  the  Dramatic  bard's  first  child  was  born  about  six 
months  after  his  marriage  with  Anne  Hathaway. 
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gels  have  not  attempted,  I  believe,  to  settle  this  point,  though 
so  indignant  at  the  contemptuous  neglect  with  which  the  sonnets 
have  been  treated  by  the  poet's  various  biographers.  The 
question  might  seem  of  less  importance  if  it  were  not  for  the 
very  peculiar  character  of  several  of  these  little  poems,  which 
from  the  want  of  some  positive  information  in  this  respect  are 
perfect  riddles.  It  is  well  known  that  the  smaller  collection  of 
sonnets  and  other  short  lyrical  pieces,  which  first  appeared  in 
1599,  was  published  by  an  ignorant  and  unprincipled  bookseller 
of  the  name  of  Jaggard,  without  the  author's  sanction.  In  a 
public  letter  of  Thomas  Heywood's  to  his  own  bookseller,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Okes,  he  alludes  to  this  surreptitious  publication,  and 
observes,  "The  author  I  know  is  much  offended  with  M. 
Jaggard,  that  (altogether  unknown  to  him)  'presumed  to  make  so 
bold  with  his  name."  Now,  though  we  have  no  direct  evidence 
that  the  larger  collection  of  sonnets,  respecting  the  object  of 
which  there  has  been  so  much  conjectural  criticism,  was  also 
published  in  defiance  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  is  very  good  reason  for  supposing  this 
to  have  been  the  case,  when  we  consider  the  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  work  was  edited.  The  poems 
of  Venus  and  Adonis,  ("  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,")  publish- 

4 

ed  in  1593,  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  published  in  1594,  were 
evidently  superintended  by  the  author,  who  dedicated  both  of 
them  to  his  celebrated  patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton ;  but  it  ii 
difficult  to  imagine  that  Shakespeare  himself  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  first  edition  of  the  larger  collection  of  sonnets,  which 
are  dedicated  with  singular  inelegance  and  ambiguity  by  the 
publisher  to  no  one  knows  whom.  It  is  strange  that  no  critic 
(at  least  none  with  whom  I  am  acquainted)  has  looked  upon 
the  publication  in  this  point  of  view ;  for  though  this  hypothesis 
does  not  enable  us  to  reconcile  or  explain  the  many  contradic- 
tions and  mysteries  with  which  the  collection  abounds  as  it  now 
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stands,  yet  it  is  reasonable  in  itself »  and  suggests  tbe  justice  and 
propriety  of  our  attributing  mucb  tbat  is  confused  or  objections- 
able  in  tbe  selection  and  arrangement  of  tbe  contents  to  a  want 
of  judgment  in  tbe  publisber.  Tbe  dedication  to  wbicb  I  bave 
already  alluded  is  printed  as  follows^  in  tbe  first  edition  : 

**  To.  The.  onlie.  begetter,  of. 

These,  insuing.  Sonnets. 

Mr.  W.  H.  all.  Happinesse. 

And.  that,  etemitie. 

Promised. 

By. 

Our.  ever-living.  Poet. 

Wisheth. 

The.  well-wishing. 

Adventurer,  in. 

Setting. 

Forth. 

T.  T." 
The  commentators  bave  taxed  tbeir  utmost  ingenuity  to  disco- 
ver wbo  tbis  W.  H.  can  be.  Dr.  Farmer  supposes  tbat  tbe  sonnets 
are  addressed  to  WiDiam  Harte,  tbe  poet's  nepbew ;  but  tbis  bas 
once  been  discovered  to  be  impossible,  as  be  was  not  born  before 
the  year  1600,  and  tbe  sonnets  were  publisbed  in  1609,  and 
some  of  tbem  are  known  to  bave  been  written  and  circulated 
amongst  tbe  autbor's  private  friends  several  years  before.  Meres 
pruses  tbese  *'  sugred  sonnets"  in  bis  "  Wit's  Treasury,"  pub- 
lifibed  in  1598.  Tbe  first  seventeen  were  written  to  persuade  tbe 
object  of  tbem  to  marry,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  they  were 
addressed  to  a  little  cbild,  as  Harte  must  tben  bave  been.  Be- 
sides which,  be  was  of  humble  birth  and  pretensiouB,  whereas 
there  are  innumerable  passages  in  tbe  sonnets  tbat  plainly  allude 
to  a  patron  and  friend  of  distinguished  rank  and  infiuence.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  once  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Malone  a  line  in  the  20th 
sonnet,  which  induced  tbe  latter  to  believe  tbat  W.  H.  stands  for 
William  Hughes. 

"  A  man  in  hew,  all  Hewt  in  his  controlling—" 
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The  name  of  Hughes  was  fonnerly  written  Hews.  To  this  person 
Mr.  Malone  says  that  it  is  prohahle  the  first  126  sonnets  are 
addressed,  and  the  remaining  28  to  a  lady.  The  play  upon  the 
author's  own  Christian  name  in  the  135th  and  143rd  sonnets 
seems  in  accordance  with  this  notion — 


'*  Let  no  unkind,  no  ftur  beseeches  kilt  ; 
Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will. 


»t 


"  So  will  I  pray  that  thou  may'st  have  thy  Will." 

It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  these  truly  contemptible 
puns  and  equivoques  in  a  species  of  composition  that  was  not 
addressed  to  a  mixed  circle  like  the  author's  dramas,  of  which 
the  occasional  bad  taste  has  hitherto  been  thought  an  unwilling 
sacrifice  to  the  "  groundlings,"  seem  to  prove  an  early  and  innate 
propensity  to  sins  of  this  description.      But  no  poet  is  perfect. 
The  20th  sonnet,  in  which  the  word  Hews  occurs,  is  the  most 
puzzling  and  inexplicable  of  the  whole  series.     I  would  extract  it 
entire,  if  it  did  not  appear  objectionable  on  the  score  of  decency. 
If  I  understand  it  rightly,  of  which  I  am  very  far  from  being 
certain,  it  is  in    every    respect    a  disgrace  to  the    name  of 
Shakespeare.      (And  yet  how  can  we  know  that  it  is  really  his  ?) 
The  reverend  Mr.  Dyce,  the  editor  of  a  new  edition  of  these  poems, 
praises  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  "  ingenuity"  in  the  conjectures  concern- 
ing Mr.  Hughes,  but  without  much  cause.     It  kb  not  certain  that 
Shakespeare  in  this  case  intends  to  commit  a  pun  on  a  name, 
because  the  word    hew  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  Dr.  Drake 
observes,  meant  mien  and  appearance,  as  well  as  tint,  and  it  in 
possible  that  the  poet  is  playing  on  the  difierent  meanings.    Who 
is  W.  Hughes  ?    "  A  Mr.  Hughes,"  as  Mr.  Dyce  calls  him ;— he 
seems  created  for  the  occasion.      He  is  a  name  and  nothing  else. 
Is  it  likely  that  such  a  person,  of  whom  no  one  has  heard,  was 
the  great  patrician  patron  of  our  immortal  bard  ?  and  is  it  poisi- 
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ble  that  he  should  have  been  addressed  by  Shakespeare  in  such 
lines  as  the  following  ? 

"  Thou,  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring." 

**  gainst  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  sec  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
When  as  thy  love  bath  cast  his  utmost  sum. 
Called  to  that  audit  by  advised  reapectt ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  ttrangefy  pati^ 
Andtcarcdy  greet  me  with  that  stm,  thine  eye; 
When  love  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  utikd  gravittf.'* 

Hie  following  passages  evidently  aUude  to  one  who  was  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  the  object  of  more  than  one  compli- 
mentary Mnse,  and  the  patron  of  the  learned. 

"  So  oft  have  I  invoked  thee  for  my  muse. 
And  found  such  fair  assbtance  in  my  verse. 
At  eoery  aUenpen  hath  got  my  me, 
And  under  thee  their  poetry  dispene. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing. 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned^  wing, 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty." 

"  And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast." 

It  is«  I  think,  pretty  clear,  that  "  A  Mr.  Haghes"  is  not 
the  person  who  was  "  all  men's  pride/'  and  who  gave  "  grace  a 
doable  majesty."  But  if  Tyrwhitt  and  Malone  fell  into  the  error 
of  giving  Shakespeare  a  patron  and  a  subject  somewhat  too 
humble  and  obscure,  Mr.  George  Chalmers  has  made  a  very  oppo- 
site mistake,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  find  a  sufficiently  dignified 
object  for  the  poet's  praise  and  gratitude  has  fixed  upon  rojralty 
itself.  He  insists  upon  it  that  the  whole  series  of  sonnets  (154)  is 
addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  !  To  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  sonnets,  and  the  palpable  indications  of  many  of  them  being 
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addressed  to  a  male  object,  this  opinion  seems  too  ridicnlous  to  be 
received  witb  any  other  answer  than  a  laagb.  I  have  gone 
through  the  sonnets  with  great  attention,  to  satisfy  myself  as 
to  the  sex  of  the  object  or  objects  of  them,  and  the  following 
are  some  of  the  many  passages  which  I  found  glaringly  opposed 
to  the  notion  of  Mr.  Chalmers  : 

"  Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  vtewest. 
Now  is  the  time  that  fece  should  form  another ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest, 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. "^^        Son,    3. 

"  Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  undow*$  eye 
That  thou  consumest  thyself  in  single  life  ?  Son.    9. 


_« 


Dear  my  love,  you  know. 


You  had  9^  father  ;  let  your  son  say  so."  Son.  13. 

"  Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 
And  many  maiden  garlands  yet  unset, 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  flowers.*^  Son,  16. 

"  O  carve  not  with  thine  hours  my  love's  fair  brow. 
And  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men."  Son.  19. 

"  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vossali^e — "  Son.  26. 

**  The  region  cloud  hath  masked  him  from  me  now, 
Yet  him  for  tliis  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth.''  Son.  33. 

*'  Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won ; 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed  ? 
Ah  me!  but  yet  thou  mightest,  my  sweet,  forbear. 
And  chide  tliy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forced  to  break  a  two-fold  truth  ; 
Her*$  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  &lse  to  me.*'  Son,    41. 
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''  Beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth.''        San,    44. 

"  Hii  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen/'  iSbn.    63. 

**  Ah  !  wherefore  with  imperfection  should  he  live. 
And  with  At*  presence  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  V  Son.    67. 

"  Thus  is  hi$  cheek  the  map  of  outworn  day."  Son.    68. 

"  Nothing,  sweet  bay,  &c.'*  Son,  108. 

**  O !  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power — "  Son,  126. 

Queen  Elizabeth  must  have  been  an  old  woman  (about  64) 
when  she  was  thus  addressed  by  Shakespeare,  according  to  Mr. 
George  Chalmers,  as  his  "  sweet  boy  /'*  The  W.  H.  of  the  dedica- 
tion, and  the  perpetual  allusions  to  a  male  object,  are  no  obstacles 
to  our  critic,  who  does  not  even  hesitate  to  unsex  the  Queen  for 
the  sake  of  his  ingenious  speculation.  He  supposes  that  the  mas- 
coline  phrases  were  addressed  to  her  in  her  character  of  sove- 
reign !  Some  of  the  sonnets  that  have  a  female  object  are  any 
thing  but  complimentary ;  and  if  they  were  really  addressed  to 
Elizabeth,  either  prove  her  majesty  to  have  been  a  base  and  licen- 
tious woman,  or  William  Shakespeare  to  have  been  g^ty  of  a 
gross  and  malicious  libel  on  a  "  Virg^  Queen." 

"  In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds.*' 

**  For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright. 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night.'' 

*'  Oh  !  how  I  love  what  others  do  abhor." 

He  calls  her  also  in  different  sonnets,  "  his  false  plague,"  his 
'*  female  evil,"  his  "  colored  ill,"  and  accuses  her  of  "  seducing 
his  friend." 

Absurd  as  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  there 
has  been  no  want  of  mad  or  careless  critics  to  keep  him  in  conn- 

VOL.    II.  B 
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tenance.     The  early  editors,  Gildon  «ad  Sewell,  both  maintained 
that  the  whole  collection  is  addressed  to  a  female  ! 

Some  of  the  commentators  have  been  puzzled  by  the  amdtory 
character  of  the  expressions  unequivocally  applied  in  many  in- 
stances to  a  male  object.      But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  there  was  very  little  distinction  be- 
tween the  ordinary  expressions  of  love  and  friendship.    The  latter 
frequently  bordered  on  the  strongest  language  of  the  former. 
Warton  observes,  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there 
were  published  entire  sets  of  sonnets  devoted  to  the  record  of  a 
species  of  tender  attachment  beween  male  friends,  which,  though 
wholly  free  from  any  direct  impurity  of  expression  or  open  im- 
modesty of  sentiment,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  these  days.     He 
alludes,  as  an  instance,  to  the  "  Affectionate  Shepherde**  of  Richard 
Bamfielde,  printed  in  1595,   in    a  series  of  twenty   "  not  inele- 
gant sonnets,"  which  were  exceedingly  popular.     The  poet  be- 
wails his  unsuccessful  love  for  a  beautiful  youth,  in  "  a  strain  of  the 
most  tender  passion,  yet  with  professions  of  the  chastest  affection." 
The  meaning  attached  to  the  ardent  phrases  that  are  now  con- 
fined to  the  intercourse  of  sexual  passion,  is  not  to  be  given  by 
the  modern  reader  to  the  same  expressions  in  some  of  our  elder 
writers.     It  will  be  generally  admitted,  however,  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  our  language  in  this  respect  is  a  very  pleasant  and  proper 
one  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  too  much  of  the  poetry  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the  effect  of  great  originality,  force, 
and  beauty  of  imagery  and  thought,  is  often  injured  by  the  dis- 
agreeable feeling,  bordering  on  disgust,  with  which  we  encounter 
expressions,  that  however  customary  and  decorous  in  the  olden 
time,  have  acquired  an  air  of  indelicacy  in  consequence  of  the 
great  change  that  has  since  occurred  in  their  meaning  and  their 
mode  of  application. 

Dr.  Drake  has  entered  into  a  very  elaborate,  and  certainly  a 
very  ingenious  and  plausible  disquisition,  to  prove  that  the  first 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  sonnets  are  addressed  to  Lord 
Soathampton*.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  discovered  various 
reasonable  objections  to  this  hypothesis.  The  first  seventeen 
sonnets,  which  so  strongly  urge  the  poet's  friend  to  marry,  could 
scarcely  have  been  addressed  to  Lord  Southampton,  because  that 
nobleman,  then  not  quite  22  years  of  age,  assiduously  courted 
Mrs.  Vernon  in  1595,  (about  14  years  before  the  sonnets  were 
published,  and  three  years  before  they  were  alluded  to  by  Merest 
as  being  in  private  circulation  amongst  the  poet's  friends,)  and 
he  married  her  (his  marriage  having  been  delayed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Queen  Elizabeth)  in  1599.  In  the  next  place  almost  the 
only  praise  bestowed  on  the  object  of  these  sonnets  is  that  of  extra* 
ordinary  beauty,  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  Lord  Southampton 
has  been  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  perfection  of  his  face  or 
person,  though  if  his  portrait  in  Malone's  Shakespeare  he  authen- 
tic, he  was  not  uncomely  t.  His  wit  and  learning,  however,  are 
indisputable,  and  were  warmly  eulogized  by  Chapman,  Brothwate, 
Kash,  and  other  contemporary  writers  ;  but  throughout  the  126 
sonnets,  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  his  merits,  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  are  but  two  allusions  to  any  mental  qualities. 

The  first  of  the  following  quotations  almost  implies  a  want  of 
mind,  or  at  all  events  that  the  world  gave  the  object  of  the  son- 
net no  credit  for  mental  endowments,  though  his  personal  beauty 
was  generaUy  admitted. 

"  Those  parts  of  thee  that  tlie  world's  eye  doth  view, 
Want  nothing  that  the  thoughts  of  hearts  can  mend  : 

*  He  proposes  to  reverse  the  initials  W.  H.  and  make  them  stand  for  ffenry 
''^riotfaesly.  Earl  of  Southampton. 

t  It  is  pa<jt6/e  that  Meres  may  have  alluded  to  the  sonnets  in  the  Pattiofuite 
PiLgrim,  published  in  1599.  Leigh  Hunt  has  fallen  into  a  mistake,  in  supposing 
Uiat  the  154  sonnets  were  not  published  till  after  the  poet's  death. 

t  His  features  were  at  all  events  maiculine,  hut  in  the  20th  sonnet  the  poet 
exclaims  : 

**  A  tcoman^s  face,  with  nature*s  own  hand  painted. 
Hast  thou,  the  master  ^mistress  of  my  passion." 

£  2 
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All  tongues  (the  voice  of  soul)  give  thee  that  due. 

Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 

Thy  outward,  thus  with  outv?ard  praise  is  crowned  ; 

But  thote  same  tongues  that  giffe  thee  so  thine  oum, 

In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound; 

By  seeingjbrther  than  the  eye  hath  shawn^ 

They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 

And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 

Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  xoere  kind^ 

To  thyfnrJUnoer  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds : 

But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show, 

To  solve  is  this, — that  thou  dost  common  grow."  Son.  69. 

The  next  passage,  however,  is  an  acknowledgment,  though  on 
the  part  of  the  poet  only,  of  his  possessing  mental  excellence. 
He  does  not  hint  that  this  pndse  will  be  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
of  others. 

**  Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue'*    Son,  82. 

But  even  this  compliment  may  have  been  extorted  from  the 
writer,  by  the  reproaches  of  his  friend,  who  it  appears  was  inor- 
dinately fond  of  praise,  and  no  doubt  felt  somewhat  piqued  at  the 
absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  qualities  of  his  mind. 

"  I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need. 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set. 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report ; 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute"  Son.  83. 

*'  You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse. 
Being  fond  of  praise.''  Son.  84. 

**  Farewell,  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  knowest  thy  estimateJ'  Son.  87. 

This  last  line  seems  to  be  a  strange  mode  of  address  to  a  respect- 
ed  nobleman  and  the  poet's  patron  I  If  the  object  of  the  sonnets 
was  intellectually  gifted,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  please  and 
compliment  him,  it  would  seem  that  mental  endowments  muflt 
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liRTe  been  of  minor  importance  in  the  poet's  estimation,  and  beauty 
every  thing,  even  in  a  roan.  As  I  observed  before,  in  only  two 
places  in  126  sonnets,  or  1764  lines,  supposed  to  be  devoted  to 
eologioms  on  a  single  male  character,  is  there  any  alloaion  to  his 
mind ;  while  almost  every  line  conveys  some  compliment  to  his 
exterior  charms.  Had  he  been  distinguished  for  any  other  quali- 
fication than  his  pretty  looks,  I  think  Shakespeare  was  not  the  man 
to  have  done  injustice  to  his  merits.  Even  his  moral  character 
spears  as  doubtful  as  his  intellectual. 

In  sonnet  33,  he  says,  that  as  "  fuU  many  a  glorious  morning" 
hu  permitted 

'*  The  basest  clouds  to  ride. 
With  ugly  rack  on  hb  celestial  iace. 
And  from  theforlom  toorld  his  visage  hide 
Stealing  unseen  to  teest  with  this  disgrace : 
E'en  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  his  brow ; 
But  out  I  alack  I  he  was  but  one  hour  mine^ 
The  region  cUmd  hath  masked  him  from  me  now. 
Yet  him  for  this  my  hoe  no  whit  disdaineth ; 
Suns  of  the  world  may  stain^  when  Heaven*s  sun  staineth," 

Tliis  surely  implies  something  infamous  in  his  conduct.  But 
the  subject  is  continued  in  the  ensuing  lines  : 

**  'Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak, 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace. 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief."  Son.  34. 

In  sonnet  35  the  poet  exhorts  him  to  be  no  longer  g^eved  at 
what  he  has  done,  for,  "  roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains 
mod ;"  and  in  sonnet  95,  he  again  alludes  to  his  faults,  and  ex- 
chums, 

**  O  I  what  a  mansion  have  those  vires  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  ! 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  lair,  that  eyes  can  see." 
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Is  this  the  style  in  which  Shakespeare  would  have  addressed  his 
distinguished  patron  ? 

It  affords  another  yery  strong  presumption  against  the  notion 
that  Lord  Southampton  was  the  object  of  so  many  of  these  sonnets 
by  the  greatest  of  our  English  poets,  that  his  remarkable  personal 
bravery,  his  many  and  strange  duels,  and  the  numerous  striking* 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  in  no  instance  in  tlie  slightest  degree 
alluded  to,  though  one  would  think  that  they  must  naturally  have 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  when  collecting* 
topics  of  sympathy  or  eulogium.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that 
between  the  ages  of  Shakespeare  and  Southampton  there  was  only 
a  difference  of  about  nine  years,  and  yet  the  poet  alludes  to  the 
autumn  of  his  own  life  and  the  spring  of  the  object  of  the  sonnets. 
The  last  sonnet,  in  the  number  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  a  male, 
speaks  of  him  as  a  "  lovely  boy," 

1  find  myself  in  some  two  or  three  particulars  forestalled  in  these 
objections  to  Dr.  Drake's  hjrpothesis  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  September  and  October,  1832.  My  notes  on  this 
subject,  however,  though  not  published,  were  printed  as  memoran- 
da for  my  own  use  (on  a  few  slips  of  paper  only)  at  the  Bengal 
Hurkaru  Office,  in  Calcutta,  at  least  four  years  ago,  and  I  have 
still  some  of  the  proofs  in  my  possession*.  I  do  not  wish  to  deduct 
from  the  merit  of  the  writer  alluded  to,  but  to  protect  myself  from 
the  charge  of  plagiarism  on  account  of  a  mere  coincidence  of  opi- 
nion. The  contributor  to  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  has  endea- 
voured to  prove,  in  a  very  shrewd  and  able  paper,  that  Lord 
Southampton  is  not  the  person  addressed  in  the  first  126  sonnets, 
and  that  the  real  object  of  them  is  Mr.  William  Herbert,  subse- 
quently third  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

I  dare  not  encroach  on  the  reader's  patience  with  a  regular 
analysis  of  the  writer's  argument.  I  admire  his  sagacity  and  acute- 

*  The  present  article  appeared  in  the  Ckilcutta  Literary  Gazette,  April  5, 
1834. 
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Bess,  and  I  admit  that  many  of  his  illustrations  tell  with  great 
effect ;  but  yet  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  he  has  solved  the 
riddle,  which  has  perplexed  and  wearied  so  many  learned  heads. 
I  must  just  briefly  state  that  he  places  considerable  stress  on  the 
following  facts.  The  initials  in  the  dedication  may  apply  to  the 
name  of  W.  Herbert,  while  they  cannot  be  applied  to  H.  Wrio- 
thesly  (Earl  of  Southampton),  except  by  an  unjustifiable  transpo- 
sition. The  first  also  was  eminently  handsome,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  the  praises  lavished  on  the  beauty  of  the  object  of  the 
sonnets.  Lord  Southampton,  was  in  this  respect  not  remarkable. 
The  difference  between  the  ages  of  Herbert  and  Shakespeare 
agrees  better  with  certain  passages  in  the  sonnets,  than  that  be- 
tween Lord  Southampton  and  the  poet.  The  notice  of  "  a  better 
spirit,"  who  interfered  with  our  great  poet's  influence  with  his 
patron,  alludes  to  Daniel  (a  highly  celebrated  and  popular  poet  at 
that  time),  who  it  is  known  had  dedicated  to  William  Herbert, 
whereas  Spenser,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  did  not 
dedicate  to  Herbert.  From  these  and  other  "  united  proofs"  as 
he  calls  them,  the  writer  conceives  that  **  the  question  to  whom 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  addressed,  is  now  decided*." 

I  shall  state  some  of  my  reasons  for  still  remaining  sceptical  on 
this  intricate  question.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  though  certainly  a 
patron  of  Shakespeare,  was  not  so  generally  known  as  such,  as 
Lord  Southampton  was,  and  the  sonnets  frequently  allude  to  the 
"  public  kindness  shown  to  the  poet."     Lord  Southampton  is  said 


*  Mr.  B.  Heywood  Bright,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
rine,  in  which  the  second  part  of  J.  B.'s  article  appears,  put  forth  a  claim  to  the 
nieritof  the  same  supposed  discovery.  He  says  that  in  1819,  he  had  convinced 
himself  by  laborious  researches  that  W.  Herbert,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was 
the  person  to  whom  Shakespeare  addressed  126  of  the  Sonnets.  A  friend,  whom 
he  refers  to  (Mr.  Joseph  Hunter), acknowledges  that  this  hypothesis  was  com- 
municated to  him  "  many  years  ago."  He  (Mr.  Bright)  was  warned,  he  says, 
that  by  delaying  the  publication  he  was  putting  to  hazard  an  honorable  oppor- 
tunity of  necuring  to  himself  some  literary  reputation,  but  was  prevented  by  more 
preasiog  pursuits,  from  preparing  his  notes  for  publication. 
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to  have  presented  him  with  the  munificent  gift  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  a  sum  at  that  period  equal  to  five  thousand  pounds  in  the 
present  day.  This  large  donation  is  supposed  to  have  heea 
bestowed  on  Shakespeare  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  to  enable  hitn 
to  purchase  "  New  Place"  at  Stratford,  when  he  was  about  to 
retire  from  public  life.  So  early  as  1594,  in  the  dedication  of  7%e 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  the  poet  not  merely  dediaUes  his  book,  bat 
observes,  "  the  love  I  dedicate  to  your  Lordship,  ia  without  end/* 
He  also  adds,  "  What  I  have  dons  is  tours,  what  I  hats 
TO  DO  IS  tours;  being  part  in  all  I  HAVE  devoted  tours^.** 
Is  it  likely  that  his  noble  patron,  who  appears  to  have  favored 
him  with  such  warm  friendship  and  generous  assistance  from  the 
commencement  of  the  poet's  career  to  its  close,  should  have  been 
thus  indirectly  slighted  or  insulted,  as  he  must  have  been  if  the 
sonnets,  which  are  often  expressive  of  such  exclusive  friendship, 
gratitude,  and  duty,  were  addressed  to  Herbert  ? 

In  the  account  by  the  Oxford  Historian,  A.  k  Wood,  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  he  is  described  as 
"  learned,  and  endowed  to  admiration  with  a  poetical  genie,  as  by 
those  amorous  and  not  inelegant  Aires  and  Poems  of  his  composi- 
tion doth  evidently  appear ;  some  of  which  had  musical  notes  set 
to  them  by  Henry  Lawes."  And  Lord  Clarendon  speaks  of  him 
as  a  man  "  of  excellent  parts  and  a  graceful  speaker  upon  any 
subject,  having  a  good  proportion  of  learning  and  a  ready  wit 
to  apply  it  and  enlarge  upon  it."  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Shakes- 
peare would  have  dedicated  126  sonnets  to  the  praise  of  a  poet 
without  a  single  allusion  to  his  genius  ?  Shakespeare  knew  too 
well  the  nature  of  the  commendation  which  a  poet  most  deaiiy 
covets,  to  have  been  guilty  of  so  ofiFensive  an  omission.     When 


*  Dr.  Drake  has  inadvertently  omitted  to  notice  them  ezprenioDS,  which 
would  have  told  strongly  in  support  of  his  own  speculation.  I  am  surprised 
that  D'lsraeli,  with  his  passion  for  literary  research,  has  not  paid  attentioB 
to  this  subject. 
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Meres  alluded  to  the  "  sugared  sonnets"  William  Herbert  was  a 
hoy  of  aboat  15  years  of  age,  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  sup* 
pose  that  Shakespeare  should  have  addressed  a  series  of  sonnets 
to  such  a  youngster,  calling  upon  him  most  earnestly  to  marry  and 
leave  behind  him  an  image  of  his  beauty.  The  person  addressed 
is  even  somewhat  severely  remonstrated  for  remaining  in  a  state 
of  "  single  blessedness." 

**  Be  not  telf-ioiUedy  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  death's  conquest  and  make  worms  thine  heir.''    San.  9. 

**  For  thame  I  deny  that  thou  bearest  love  to  any 
Who  for  tbyselfartso  improvident."  Son.  10. 

I  would  draw  another  argument  against  both  Dr.  Drake  and  the 
Magazine  writer  (who  signs  himself  J.  B. — ^is  it  John  Bowring  ?) 
from  the  inconsistent  and  contradictory  character  of  the  dedica- 
tion. The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
Shakespeare  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  publication  of  the  son- 
nets.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  some  of  the 
sonnets  are  addressed  to  a  male  object,  and  others  to  a  female. 
Bat  the  dedication  is  addressed  to  a  single  individual,  who  is 
described  as  the  "  only  begetter"  of  them.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  quibbling  upon  the  word  "  begetter,*'  some  critics 
insisting  that  it  means  the  obtainer,  and  others  the  ohfect  or 
uupirer.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  means  the  obtainer,  for 
this  seems  the  most  easy  and  natural  interpretation,  and  is  attend- 
ed with  the  fewest  difficulties,  though  it  partly  nullifies  much  of 
the  ingenious  conjectural  criticism  of  both  Dr.  Drake  and  J.  B. 
The  sonnets  having  been  some  years  in  circulation  amongst  the 
author's  friends,  we  onght  not  to  be  surprised  that  they  should  at 
last  have  found  their  way  into  print  without  his  sanction.  The 
assertion  that  the  person  who  gave  or  sold  them  to  the  book- 
fldkr  is  the  aidy  obtainer  of  them  is  a  bookseller's  boast,  precise- 
ly in  the  same  style  as  that  of  many  of  our  book-fidvertisements 
in  the  present  day. 

VOL.  II.  V 
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If  Shakespeare  had  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  publication,  he  would  hardly  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  styled  "  our  ever  living  poet  /'  or  supposing  that  the  practice 
of  the  age  might  haye  carried  off  the  appearance  of  any  peculiar 
impropriety  in  such  a  puff  direct  from  his  own  bookseller,  it  is 
not  to  be  credited  for  a  moment  that  he  would  have  left  it  to  a 
mere  trader  to  dedicate  his  work  to  either  of  his  high  and  noble 
patrons.  Shakespeare  did  not  bring  out  his  two  first  poems  in 
this  way.  They  were  openly  inscribed  to  his  great  patron,  not 
giving  him  the  sneaking  and  disrespectful  address  of  Mr.  W.  H, 
but  his  fiill  rank.  The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Wriothesly,  Earl 
of  Southampton  and  Baron  of  Titchfield,  That  the  whole  of  the 
154  sonnets  cannot  have  been  exclusively  addressed  to  one  indivi- 
dual will  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and  yet  if  we  are  to 
believe  that  the  dedication  was  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  H.  as  the 
sole  object  of  the  sonnets,  the  dedicator  committed  an  egregious 
blunder.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  blunder  would  have  been  passed 
over  by  the  eye  of  Shakespeare  ?  The  bookseller's  application  of 
the  term  adventurer  to  himself  seems  an  additional  indication  that 
the  risk  and  responsibility  of  the  speculation  were  exclusively 
his  own. 

It  is  impossible  in  Calcutta  to  obtain  every  work  that  would  be 
useful  in  literary  inquiries  of  this  nature,  but  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  several  books  and  separate  essays  in 
Magazines  bearing  reference  to  the  present  subject,  and  have 
been  surprised  that  the  dedication  of  the  sonnets  should  have 
been  (as  it  appears  to  me)  invariably  misunderstood,  and  that  no 
doubts  should  ever  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  first  edition  of  these  poems.  Every  one  knows  that  Shakes- 
peare was  careless  to  a  fault  in  these  matters,  and  though  he  once 
expressed  to  a  friend  his  anger  at  the  insolence  of  a  booksdler 
who  published  his  Passionate  Pilgrim  without  giving  any  notice 
to  the  author,  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  more  annoyed  at  the 
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introdaction  into  the  volnme  of  certain  poems  of  his  contempora- 
ries under  his  name»  than  at  the  liherty  taken  with  his  own  pro- 
ductions. His  plays  were  repeatedly  published  in  a  surrepti- 
tious and  most  inaccurate  and  disgraceful  manner,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  took  any  steps  to  check  a  system  of  piracy  so 
much  calculated  to  injure  his  reputation.  Any  other  author 
would  have  sunk  under  the  accumulated  blunders  and  nonsense 
of  his  editors,  fiut  though  it  appears  pretty  clear  to  my  appre- 
hension that  W.  H.  in  the  dedication  cannot  be  the  "  only" 
subject  of  the  sonnets,  I  am  not  sure  that  some  of  them  may  not 
have  been  addressed  to  him ;  and  as  he  was  probably  one  of  the 
private  friends  amongst  whom  the  whole  of  the  sonnets  circulated, 
his  vanity  might  have  prompted  him  to  give  copies  of  them  to  the 
bookseller,  that  he  might  see  the  ones  addressed  to  himself  in  a 
printed  collection. 

The  bookseller,  in  his  eagerness  and  ignorance,  perhaps  mis- 
understood the  •*  begetter"  or  obtainer,  and  attributed  the  whole 
series  to  him,  instead  perhaps  of  some  half  a  dozen.  He  accord- 
ingly mingled  them  altogether  under  one  head,  and  occasioned 
that  inextricable  confusion  which  has  since  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  painful  and  despairing  research.  If  Shakespeare  had  had 
my  thing  to  do  with  the  edition,  I  think  he  would  have  dedicated 
the  work  in  an  open  manner  to  his  faithful  friend  and  munificent 
patron  (his  earhest  and  his  latest).  Lord  Southampton,  and  that 
he  would  have  taken  care  so  to  divide  and  arrange  the  sonnets, 
and  to  indicate  the  subjects,  so  as  to  have  made  them  intelligible 
to  the  reader.  As  they  now  stand,  abstracting  their  poetical 
merit,  they  are  nothing  but  a  painful  puzzle.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
while  observing,  that  the  evidently  authentic  editions  of  the  Venvt 
and  Adonis  and  the  Rope  of  Lucrece  were  both  dedicated  to  the 
same  patron.  Lord  Southampton,  and  both  published  by  the  same 
bookseller,  Richard  Field ;  but  the  spurious  edition  of  the  Pas- 
sionate  Pilgrim  was  dedicated  to  no  one,  and  published  by  Jag- 
F  2 
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gard,  and  the  (as  I  suppose)  spurioiu  edition  of  the  sonnets 
dedicated  to  two  initials,  W.  H.  preceded  by  a  Mr,  and  publish- 
ed by  T.  T.  (Thomas  Thoq>e)«  who  I  suspect  was  a  bookseller  of 
"  no  very  good  repute." 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  readers  that  I  have  entered  into 
this  discussion  rather  too  minutely,  but  I  confess  that  I  have 
reluctantly  checked  myself  from  entering  into  a  still  more  elabo- 
rate consideration  of  what  I  esteem  a  highly  interesting  literary 
question. 

It  is,  I  think,  pretty  evident,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
neglect  which  has  hitherto  attended  these  sonnets,  that  they  are 
now  graduaUy  emerging  from  their  long  obscurity.     Within 
these  last  eight  years,  several  new  editions  have  been  published. 
In  1825,  Mr.  Pickering  published  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Poems,  but  without  a  single  note  or  comment  or  a  single  line  of 
preface,  and  the  typography  is  not  particularly  correct.    Some 
time,  in  1831,  Mr.  Moxon  (a  young  and  enterprising  publisher 
of  g^reat  taste,  and  himself  a  writer  of  sonnets),  published  an 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  and  Milton's  sonnets  together  in  one 
volume.    This  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  edition,  very  handsomely 
printed  (one  sonnet  on  each  page,)  but  I  have  not  seen  a  copy. 
I  believe  it  is  without  notes.     Mr.  Pickering,  besides  his  edition 
of  1825,  published  in  1832,  an  edition  which  is  included  in  the 
Aldine  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  a  very  tasteful  collection. 
This  last  edition  of  Shakespeare's  poems  b  finely  printed  on 
good  paper,  but  the  sonnets  are  inelegantly  crowded,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  glossarial  foot  notes  of  various  length,  are  very 
unequally  divided,  which  is  particularly  objectionable  in  the 
appearance  of  so  short  and  compact  a  form  of  verse.    This  defect 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the   general  elegance  of  the  Aldine 
editions. 

Shakespeare  himself  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  sonnets, 
which  he  appears  to  have  thought  would  •secure  to  li«m**»^^  and 
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the  several  objects  of  them  an  immortal  fame.  And  this  is 
another  reason  whj  it  is  improbable  that  he  had  any  concern 
in  their  publication,  for  as  it  is  clear  that  he  intended  to  immor- 
tahze  his  friends,  he  would  never  have  arranged  the  sonnets  in  so 
obscure  a  style  as  to  leave  the  objects  of  them  to  be  guessed  at. 

Shakespeare  somewhere  styles  the  sonnet  the  "  deep^hrained 
toimet"    Wordsworth  says, 

''  Scorn  not  the  sonnet,  Critic ;  you  have  frowned 
Mindless  of  its  just  honours  ;  with  this  key 
Shakeapeare  unlocked  his  heart  H 

Throughout  the  whole  series  of  sonnets  our  gpneat  poet  makes 
not  a  single  allusion  to  his  dramas.  He  edited  two  separate 
volomes  of  his  poems,  but  not  one  edition  of  his  plays.  In  fact 
he  was  best  known  by  his  minor  poems,  which  were  very  popular. 
His  first  two  poems  went  through  six  editions  in  thirteen  years, 
while  during  the  same  period,  Romeo  and  Juliet  (his  most  po- 
pular play)  passed  through  the  press  but  twice. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at  in  my  own 
mind.  The  sonnets  were  incorrectly  arranged  by  an  ignorant 
bookseller — they  were  addressed  to  several  individuals,  male  and 
female,  in  some  cases  real  and  in  others  imaginary — some  of 
them  were  possibly  written  in  the  character  of  Lord  Southampton 
to  the  "  faire  Mrs.  Vernon,"  (afterwards  his  wife,}  and  some  in 
the  character  of  that  lady  to  her  lover — some  were  written  in  the 
poet's  own  character*,  and  perhaps  the  two  or  three  of  them 
which  it  must  be  admitted  are  in  many  respects  objectionable, 
were  not  the  production  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  some  unknown 
and  inferior  author. 


*  The  passages  that  I  have  quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  poet's  circnmstances 
and  fiediogSi  are,  I  think,  amongst  thoss  that  are  written  in  his  own  character. 
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NOTE. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  the  Literary  Leaves,  and  the  appearance  of  t)ie 
article  by  J.  B.  in  the  GentlemarCs  Magazine^  Mr.  Charles  Armitaf^e  Brown 
has  published  a  work  on  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  He  has  divided  the 
whole  series,  which  he  looks  upon  rather  as  connected  Stanzas  than  as 
separate  Sonnets,  into  six  diflerent  poems  ;  and  as  they  contain  incidental 
revelations  of  the  poet's  own  condition,  he  has  called  them  Shakespeare  t 
Auto- Biographical  Poems y  which  forms  the  leading  title  of  his  book.  This 
original  fancy  at  first  surprized  and  interested  me  exceedingly,  but  on  turn- 
ing again  to  the  Sonnets  to  see  how  far  the  matter  and  manner  correspond- 
ed with  Mr.  Brown's  divisions,  I  confess  tliat  I  could  discover  more  bold- 
ness and  ingenuity  in  his  arrangement  than  accuracy  or  truth.  The 
following  is  the  order  of  the  Sonnet-poems  according  to  Mr.  Brown's 
scheme. 

First  Poem. — Stanzas  1  to  26. — To  hisfriendy  persuading  him  to  many. 

Second  Poem, — Stanzas  27  to  55. — To  hit  friend,  who  had  robhed  the 
poet  of  his  mistressy  forgiving  him. 

Third  Poem. — Stanzas  56  to  77. — To  his  friend,  complaining  of  his 
coldness,  and  warning  him  qflife*s  decay. 

Fourth  Poem. — Stanzas  78  to  101. —  To  his  friend,  complaining  that 
he  prefers  another  poefs  praises,  and  reproving  him  for  faults  that  may 
injure  his  character. 

Fifth  Poe»^.— Stanzas  102  to  126.— To  his  friend,  excusing  himself  for 
having  been  some  time  silent,  and  disclaiming  the  charge  tf  inconstancy. 

Sixth  Poem. — Stanzas  127  to  152. — To  his  mistress,  on  her  infoklity. 

Now  only  the  first  seventeen  Sonnets  of  the  first  division  have  any  allu- 
sion whatever  to  the  subject  of  marriage.  The  remaining  nine  are  merely 
general  expressions  of  admiration  and  regard.  The  20th  Sonnet  is  one  of 
the  roost  painful  and  perplexing  I  ever  read.  It  is  a  truly  disagreeable 
enigma.  If  I  have  caught  any  glimpse  of  the  real  meaning,  I  could  hear- 
tily wish  that  Shakespeare  had  never  written  it ;  but  the  Sonnets  are  so  in- 
[volved  in  mystery  with  respect  to  the  object  of  them,  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  and  unreasonable  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  such  a  roan  as 
Shakespeare,  on  account  of  any  thing  that  roay  wear  an  objectionable 
aspect  in  such  very  uncertain  indications  of  his  moral  character. 
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I  can  discover  no  greater  break  or  suspension  between  the  26th  and 
27tli  Sonnet  Uian  there  is  between  any  two  of  the  last  nine  of  the  first 
division.  Certainly  the  27th  does  not  look  like  the  commencement  of  a 
fresh  series,  nor  does  it  include  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  poet's  having 
been  "  robbed  of  his  miiiressJ'  It  is  of  the  same  general  tenor  as  the  nine 
immediately  preceding  Sonnets.  In  the  sixth  division  Mr.  Brown  acknow- 
ledgesy  that  there  are  two  Sonnets  that  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest,  and 
very  coolly  tells  us  that  *Ukete  ttoo  Stamat  should  be  evpunged  Jrom  the 
poem." 

But  though  Mr.  Brown  has  not,  I  think,  succeeded,  in  proving  that  the 
Sonnets  should  be  divided  as  he  proposes,  he  has  shown  a  continuity  of 
subject  and  sentiment  in  a  great  number  that  was  probably  never  before 
observed  ;  and  his  book  is  altogetlier  an  interesting  performance,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  respectful  attention  of  all  admirers  of  Shakespeare.  I  should 
not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Brown  b  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Uey- 
wood  Bright  and  J.  B.  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  to  neither  of  whom, 
however,  he  makes  any  allusion,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  he 
had  not  heard  of  their  labours  in  the  same  field.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing part  of  his  publication  is  the  attempt  to  show  fivm  the  internal  evidence 
of  his  plays,  that  the  great  poet  must  have  visited  Italy.  Nothing, 
however,  is  absolutely  proved,  though  much  pleasing  speculation  is  very 
ingeniously  supported.  It  is  perhaps  too  late  to  look  out  for  the  discovery 
of  any  new  facts  in  the  history  of  Shakespeare.  We  are  still  obliged  to 
confess  with  Steevens,  that  all  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
concerning  Shakespeare,  is,  that  he  was  bom  at  Stratford-upon-Avon — 
married  and  had  children  there— went  to  London,  where  he  commenced 
actor  and  wrote  poems  and  plays— returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth^ 
made  hia  will— died  and  was  buried. 
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THE  RETURN  FROM  EXILE. 

I. 
As  memory  pictured  happier  hours,  home  sickness  seized  my 

heart, 
I  never  thought  of  English  land  but  burning  tears  would  start ; 
The  faces  of  familiar  friends  would  haunt  me  in  my  sleep, 
I  clasped  their  thrilling  hands  in  mine — ^then  woke  again  to 

weep ! 

II. 
At  last  my  spirit's  fevered  dreams  so  wrought  upon  my  frame. 
That  life  itself  uncertain  seemed  as  some  worn  taper's  flame, 
'Till  o'er  the  wide  blue  waters  borne,  from  regions  strange  and 

far, 
I  saw  dear  Albion's  bright  difls  gleam  beneath  the  morning  star  I 

III. 
That  radiant  sight  redeemed  the  past,  and  stirred  with  trans- 
port wild, 
I  paced  the  swift  bark's  bounding  deck,  light-hearted  as  a  child; 
And  when  among  my  native  fields  I  wandered  in  the  sun, 
I  felt  as  if  my  mom  of  life  had  only  just  begun. 

IV, 

The  shining  golden  butter-cup — the  daisy's  silver  crest — 
The  living  gems  of  every  hue  on  Nature's  verdant  breast — 
The  cheerful  songs  of  British  birds,  that  rose  from  British  trees — 
The  fragrance  from  the  blossomed  hedge,  that  came  on  every 
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V. 

The  white  cot  peeping  from  the  grove,  its  blue  smoke  in  the 

sky — 
The  rural  group  of  ruddy  boys,  that  gaily  loitered  nigh — 
The  siJent  sheep-besprinkled  hill — the  rivulet-watered  vale — 
The  lonely  lake,  where  brightly  shone  the  fisher's  sun-lit  sail ; — 

VI. 

Awhile  these  seemed  illusions  brief  of  beauty  and  delight, 
A  dear  but  transitory  dream — a  mockery  of  the  night ! 
For  often  in  ray  slumbering  hours  on  India's  sultry  strand. 
In  visions,  scarce  less  palpable,  I  hailed  my  native  land. 

VII. 

But  when  upon  my  wildering  doubts  reflection  flashed  the  truth. 
Oh !  never  in  my  childhood  years,  nor  in  my  fervid  youth, 
So  deep  a  rapture  thrilled  my  breast  as  while  I  gazed  around. 
And  recognized  the  thousand  charms  that  hallow  English  ground ! 


VOL.  II. 
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STANZAS. 

Yb8 — I  have  loved  and  honoured  thee — 
Nor  guile,  nor  fear  of  guile  were  mine  ; 

But,  oh  !  since  thou  can'st  faithless  be, 
I'll  grieve  not  for  a  heart  like  thine  ! 

Lady,  when  first  thine  azure  eye 
Met  and  controlled  my  raptured  gaze, 

I  breathed  the  fond  impassioned  sigh 
That  youthful  love  to  beauty  pays. 

Could  I  have  known,  what  now  I  know. 
Its  beam  but  brightened  to  betray. 

In  vain  had  shone  the  spurious  glow 
That  led  a  trusting  heart  astray. 

'Tis  not  an  eye  of  brightest  hue 
Can  woman's  nobler  spell  impart ; 

Fidelity  and  feeling  true 

Forge  the  strong  fetters  of  the  heart. 

The  transient  charm  hath  lost  its  power,— 
Indignant  pride  shall  now  rebel ; 

For,  cold  and  false  One  !  from  this  hour. 
My  soul  is  free — Farewell ! — Farewell  I 
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SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 

[WRITTXN    IN   INDIA   IN   THE   COLD   SBikBON.] 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  in  dear  Old  England,  how  exquisite 
is  the  enjoyment  of  a  hrisk  morning  walk  and  the  social  evening 
fire.  Though  a  cold  day  in  Calcutta  is  not  exactly  like  a  cold 
day  in  London,  it  often  revives  the  rememhrance  of  it.  An 
Indian  winter  is  indeed  far  less  agreeahle  than  a  winter  in 
England,  hut  it  is  not  without  its  pleasures.  The  mornings  and 
evenings  are  sometimes  truly  delightful. 

Still,  however,  who  would  not  prefer  the  more  wholesome 
frigidity  of  England  ?  There,  the  external  gloom  and  hleakness 
enhance  our  in-door  comforts,  and  we  do  not  miss  sunny  skies 
when  greeted  with  sunny  looks.  If  we  see  no  blooming  gardens, 
we  see  blooming  faces.  But  as  we  have  few  domestic  enjoy- 
ments in  this  country,  and  as  our  houses  are  as  open  as  bird- 
cages, we  have  little  comfort  when  compelled  to  remain  at  home 
on  a  cold  day,  with  a  sharp  easterly  wind  whistling  through  every 
room.  In  our  dear  native  country  each  season  has  its  peculiar 
moral  or  physical  attractions.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the 
most  agreeable — its  summer  or  its  winter.  Perhaps  I  must 
decide  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  memory  of  many  a  smiling 
summer  day  still  flashes  upon  my  soul.  If  the  whole  of  human  life 
were  like  a  fine  day  in  June,  we  should  cease  to  wish  for  '  another 
and  a  better  world.'  From  dawn  to  sunset  it  is  one  revel  of 
delight.  How  pleasantly,  from  the  first  break  of  day,  have  I  lain 
wide  awake,  and  traced  the  approach  of  the  breakfast  hour  by  the 
increasing  notes  of  birds,  and  the  advancing  sunlight  on  my  cur- 
tains !  A  summer  feeling,  at  such  a  time,  would  steal  upon  my 
o  2 
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spirit,  as  I  thought  of  the  long,  cheerfdl  day  before  me,  and 
planned  some  rural  walk,  or  rustic  entertainment.  The  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  if  they  occurred  for  a  moment  to  my  mind, 
appeared  like  idle  visions.  They  were  inconceirable  as  real 
things.  As  I  heard  the  lark  singing  in  '  a  glorious  privacy  of 
light,'  and  saw  the  boughs  of  the  g^een  and  gold  laburnum  at  my 
window,  and  had  my  fancy  filled  with  images  of  natural  beauty, 
I  felt  a  glow  of  fresh  life  in  my  veins,  and  my  heart  was  almost 
inebriated  with  pleasure.  It  is  difficult,  amidst  such  exhilarating 
influences,  to  entertain  those  melancholy  ideas  which  sometimes 
crowd  upon  us,  and  appear  so  natural,  at  a  less  happy  hoar. 
Even  actual  misfortune  comes  in  a  questionable  shape,  when  oar 
physical  constitution  is  in  perfect  health,  and  the  flowers  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  streams  are  glittering  in  the  sun.  So  power- 
fully does  the  light  of  external  nature  sometimes  act  upon  the 
moral  system,  that  a  sweet  sensation  steals  gradually  over  the 
heart,  even  when  we  think  we  have  reason  to  be  sorrowful,  and 
while  we  almost  accuse  ourselves  of  a  want  of  feeling.  The 
fretful  hypochondriac  would  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  not 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  are  cold  and  selfish  who  fail  to  sym- 
pathize in  his  fantastic  cares.  He  should  remember  that  men 
are  sometimes  so  buoyed  up  by  the  sense  of  corporeal  power,  and 
a  communion  with  nature  in  her  cheerful  moods,  that  things 
connected  with  their  own  personal  interest,  which  at  other  times 
would  irritate  them  to  madness,  pass  by  them  like  the  wind.  He 
himself  must  have  had  his  intervals  of  comparative  happiness,  in 
which  the  causes  of  his  present  afliictions  would  have  appeared 
trivial  and  absurd.  He  should  not  then,  expect  persons  whose 
blood  is  warm  in  their  veins,  and  whose  eyes  are  open  to  the 
blessed  sun  in  heaven,  to  think  more  of  his  sorrows  than  he 
would  himself,  were  his  mind  and  body  in  a  healthful  state. 

With  what  a  light  heart  and  eager  appetite  did  I  enter  the 
little  breakfast  parloar,  whose  glass-doors  opened  upon  a  bed  of 
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flowers !  The  table  was  spread  with  dewy  and  delicious  fruits 
from  our  own  garden,  and  gathered  by  fair  and  friendly  hands. 
fieantiiul  and  luscious  as  were  these  natural  dainties,  they  were 
of  small  account  in  comparison  with  the  fresh  cheeks  and  cherry 
lips  that  so  frankly  accepted  the  wonted  early  greeting.  Alas ! 
how  that  dear,  domestic  circle  is  now  divided,  and  what  a  change 
has  since  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  dreams  !  Yet  still  I  cherish 
boyish  feelings,  and  the  past  is  sometimes  present.  As  I  give  an 
imaginary  kiss  to  an  '  old  familiar  face,'  and  catch  myself  almost 
unconsciously,  yet  literally,  returning  imaginary  smiles,  my  heart 
is  as  fresh  and  fervid  as  of  yore.  Fifteen  years  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles  do  not  change  or  separate  faithful  spirits,  nor  annihi- 
late early  associations.  Parted  friends  may  still  share  the  light 
of  love,  as  severed  clouds  are  equally  kindled  by  the  same  sun. 

I  most  not  be  too  egotistically  garrulous  in  print,  or  I  would 
now  describe  the  various  ways  in  which  I  have  spent  a  summer's 
day  in  England.  I  would  dilate  upon  my  noon-day  loitering^ 
amidst  wild  ruins,  and  thick  forests,  and  on  the  shaded  banks  of 
rivers — the  pic-nic  parties — the  gipsy  prophecies — the  twilight 
homeward  walk — the  social  tea  drinking,  and,  the  last  scene  of 
all,  the  '  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light,'  induced  by  wholesome 
exercise  and  placid  thoughts.  But  perhaps  these  few  simple 
allusions  are  sufficient  to  awaken  a  train  of  kindred  associations 
in  the  reader's  mind,  and  he  will  thank  me  fur  those  words  and 
images  that  are  like  the  keys  of  memory,  and  '  open  all  her  cells 
with  easy  force.' 

If  a  summer's  day  be  thus  rife  with  pleasure,  scarcely  less  so  is 
a  day  in  winter,  though  with  some  little  drawbacks,  that  give,  by 
contrast,  a  zest  to  its  enjoyments.  It  is  difficult  to  leave  the 
warm  morning  bed  and  brave  the  external  air.  The  fireless 
grate  and  frosted  windows  may  well  make  the  stoutest  shudder. 
But  when  we  have  once  screwed  our  courage  to  the  sticking 
point,  and  with  a  single  jerk  of  the  clothes,  and  a  brisk  jump 
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from  the  bed,  have  commenced  the  operationfl  of  the  toilet,  the 
battle  is  nearly  over.  The  teeth  chatter  for  a  while,  and  the 
limbs  shiver,  and  we  do  not  feel  particularly  comfortable  whilst 
breaking  the  ice  in  oar  jugs,  and  performing  our  cold  ablations 
amidst  the  sharp,  glass-like  fragments,  and  wiping  our  faces  with 
a  frozen  towel.  But  these  petty  evils  are  quickly  vanqoished, 
and  as  we  rush  out  of  the  house,  and  tread  briskly  and  firmly  on 
the  hard  ringing  earth,  and  breathe  our  visible  breath  in  the 
clear  air,  our  strength  and  self-importance  miraculously  increase, 
and  the  whole  frame  begins  to  glow.  The  warmth  and  vigour 
thus  acquired  are  inexpressibly  delightful.  As  we  re-enter  the 
house,  we  are  proud  of  our  intrepidity  and  vigor,  and  pity  the 
effeminacy  of  our  less  enterprising  friends,  who  though,  huddled 
together  round  the  fire,  like  flies  upon  a  sunny  wall,  still  com- 
plain of  cold,  and  instead  of  the  bloom  of  health  and  animation 
exhibit  pale  and  pinched  cheeks,  blue  noses,  and  hands  cold, 
rigid,  and  of  a  deadly  hue.  Those  who  rise  with  spirit  on  a 
winter  morning,  and  stir  and  thrill  themselves  with  early  exer- 
cise,  are  indifferent  to  the  cold  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  fed  a 
confidence  in  their  corporeal  energies,  and  a  lightness  of  heart 
that  are  experienced  at  no  other  season.  Bat  even  the  timid  and 
luxurious  are  not  without  their  pleasures.  As  the  shades  of 
evening  draw  in,  the  parlour  twilight — ^the  closed  curtains — and 
the  cheerful  fire,  make  home  a  little  paradise  to  all ! 

The  warm  and  cold  seasons  of  India  have  no  charms  like 
these,  but  yet  people  who  are  guiltless  of  what  Milton  so 
finely  calls  '  a  sullenness  against  nature,'  and  who  are  willing 
in  a  spirit  of  true  philosophy  and  piety,  to  extract  good  from 
every  thing,  may  make  themselves  happy  even  in  this  land 
of  exile.  While  I  am  writing  this  paragraph,  a  little  bird  in 
my  room,  who  is  as  much  a  foreigner  here  as  I  am,  is  pour- 
ing out  his  soul  in  a  flood  of  song.  His  notes  breathe  of 
joy.     He  pines  not  for  an  English  meadow — he  cares  not  for  his 
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wiiy  bars — ^he  envies  not  the  little  denizens  of  air  that  sometimes 
flutter  past  my  window,  nor  imagines,  for  a  moment,  that  they 
come  to  mock  him  with  their  freedom.  He  is  contented  with 
his  present  enjoyments,  becaose  they  are  utterly  undisturbed  by 
idle  comparisons  with  those  experienced  in  the  past  or  anticipated 
in  the  future.  He  has  no  thankless  repinings,  and  no  vain 
desires.  Is  superior  intellect  then  so  fatal,  though  sublime  a 
gift,  that  we  cannot  possess  it  without  the  poisonous  alloy  of 
care  ?  Must  grief  and  ingratitude  inevitably  find  entrance  into 
the  heart,  in  proportion  to  the  loftiness  and  number  of  our  men- 
tal endowments  ?  Are  we  to  seek  for  happiness  in  ignorance  ? 
To  these  questions  the  reply  is  obvious.  Every  good  quality 
may  be  abused,  and  the  greatest,  most ;  and  he  who  perversely 
employs  his  powers  of  thought  and  imagination  to  a  wrong  pur- 
pose, deserves  the  misery  that  he  gains.  Were  we  honestly  to 
deduct  from  the  ills  of  life  all  those  of  our  own  creation,  how 
trifling  the  amount  that  would  remain  !  We  seem  to  invite  and 
encourage  sorrow,  while  happiness  is,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  us 
against  our  will.  It  is  wonderful  how  some  men  pertinaciously 
cling  to  care,  and  argue  themselves  into  a  dissatisfaction  with 
their  lot.  Thus  it  is  really  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether 
fortune  smile  or  frown,  for  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  superior 
fdicity  amongst  those  who  have  more  '  appliances  and  means  to 
boot,'  than  their  fellow-men.  Wealth,  rank,  and  reputation, 
do  not  secure  their  possessors  from  the  misery  of  discontent. 

As  happiness  then  depends  upon  the  right  direction  and 
employment  of  our  faculties,  and  not  on  worldly  goods  or  mere 
localities,  our  countrymen  might  be  cheerful  enough  even  in  this 
foreign  land,  if  they  would  only  accustom  themselves  to  a  proper 
train  of  thinking,  and  be  ready  on  every  occasion  to  look  on  the 
brighter  side  of  all  things'*'.     In  reverting  to  home-scenes  we 

*  "  1  was  ever  more  disposed,"  says  Hume,  "  to  see  the  favorable  than  the 
un&vorable  side  of  things ;  a  turn  of  mind  which  it  it  more  happy  topouess,  tham 
to  b$  bom  to  an  ettat$  of  ten  thousand  a  year," 
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should  regard  them  for  their  intrinsic  charms,  and  not  turn  them 
into  a  source  of  disquiet  hy  mournfully  comparing  them  with 
those  around  us.     India,  let  Englishmen  murmur  as  they  will, 
has  many  attractions  and  enjoyments.      The  princely  and  gener- 
ous style  in  which  we  live  in  this  country,  the  frank  and  familiar 
tone  of  our  little  society,  and  the  general  mildness  and  equality 
of  the  climate,  can  hardly  he  denied  hy  the  most  determined 
malcontent.      It  is  true  that  the  weather  is  often,  in  the  summer 
months,  a  great   deal   warmer  than  we   like  it ;  hut   if  "  the 
extreme  heat*'  did  not  form  a  convenient  suhject  for  complaint 
and  conversation,  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  it  would  so  often  be 
thought  of  or  alluded  to.     And  what  climate  is  without  its  evils  ? 
The  mornings  and  evenings  of  India  are  always  cool  enough  for 
a  drive,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  rarely  so  intolerable  within 
doors  as  it  is  sometimes  pathetically  described.     In  the  cold  sea- 
son a  walk  either  in  the  morning  or  evening  is  delightful,  and 
I  am  rejoiced  to  see  many  distinguished  personages  paying  the 
climate  the  compliment  of  treating  it  like  that  of  England.      It  is 
now  fashionable  to  use  our  limbs  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the 
Calcutta  Strand  has  become  a  favourite  promenade.     It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  besides  the  mere  exercise,  pedestrians  at  home 
have  ^reat  advantages  over  those  who   are  too  aristocratic  to 
leave  their  equipages,  because  they  can  cut  across  green  and 
quiet  fields,  enter  upon  rural   by-ways,  and   enjoy  a  thousand 
little  patches  of  lovely  scenery  that  are  secrets  to  the  high-road 
traveller.      But  still  the  Calcutta  pedestrian  has  also  his  peculiar 
gratifications.     It  is  true  that  he  can  enjoy  no  exclusive  pros- 
pects, but  he  comes  in  more  immediate  contact  with  the  rank, 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  place,  and  if,  like  the  writer  of  this 
article,  he  is  fond  of  children,  he  will  be  delighted  with  the  num- 
berless pretty  and  happy  little  faces  that   crowd   about  blm, 
and  awaken  a  tone  of  tender  sentiment  in  his  mind,  and  rekindle 
many  sweet  associations. 
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NOTE  TO  THE  FOREGOING  ESSAY. 

I  have  touched  upon  the  subject  of  the  seasons  in  England  and  in 
India  in  a  series  of  papers  entitled  The  Council  of  T/tree.  In  the  follow- 
ing passages,  (extracted  from  those  papers,)  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
what  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question  by  persons  taking  dif- 
ferent views  of  it: — 

C. — It  is  some  time  now  since  we  have  had  our  last  meeting.  I  b^n 
to  ask,  *'  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ?" 

J. — I  was  in  hopes  that  it  would  have  been  "in  thunder,  lightning 
and  in  rain;''  but  the  north -westers  have  held  off  very  vexatiously. 

S. — I  had  no  such  desire.  I  am  like  many  other  old  Indians  in  my 
feelings,  and  greatly  prefer  the  hot  weather  to  the  cold.  I  rarely  find  it  too 
warm.  While  the  cuticle  is  drenched  in  a  wholesome  moisture  the  climate 
is  a  very  tolerable  one.  It  is  when  there  is  a  hot  sun  and  a  cold  wintry 
wind  that  the  health  suffers.  Tliere  is  undoubtedly  more  sickness  in  the 
cold  weather  than  the  hot.  The  hot  season,  particularly  on  or  near  the 
river,  when  the  air  comes  over  the  water,  is  not  much  more  oppressive 
than  the  same  season  in  Italy  or  the  South  of  France. 

J. — ^The  worst  season  in  India  is  the  Rains.  The  lulls  between  the 
gaks  and  showers  are  absolutely  awful.  I  suffer  at  such  times  under  a 
kind  of  waking  night-mare. 

C. — It  was  Charles  the  first,  I  think,  who  said  that  that  was  the  best 
climate  to  which  men  might  expose  themselves  vrith  impunity  the  greatest 
number  of  hours  in  the  day.  He  thought  on  this  principle  that  the 
climate  of  England  was  the  best  in  the  world.  Judging  in  this  way  the 
climate  of  Bengal  is  about  the  worst. 

J. — It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  actual  proportion  of  deaths  in 
England  is  not  more  than  equal  to  those  in  India.  The  deaths  by  con- 
sumption alone  (the  English  disease)  are  frightfully  numerous. 

J. — If  I  had  not  been  bom  and  bred  in  England,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  ever  have  wished  to  live  there.  Some  of  England's  own  children 
have  renounced  her  for  more  sunny  lands.    Byron  talks  of 


'"  The  cold  and  cloudy  clime 


Where  he  was  born,  but  where  he  would  not  die.' 

VOL.  II.  B 
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When  I  left  England  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  yean  ago,  I  was  a  mere  boy. 
I  wept  bitterly  as  the  white  cliffs  receded  and  grew  dim,  and  I  then 
thought  that  England  was  the  glory  of  the  earth  and  the  fiiTOurite  of 
heaven.  The  climate,  the  scenery  and  the  people  were  all  that  could  be 
wished  for.  When  I  returned  after  a  twelve  years'  exile,  having  brooded 
fondly  all  that  time  over  all  that  once  enchanted  me,  1  was  ''electrified 
with  disappointment,"  as  Campbell  has  it.  1  found  the  people  as  cold 
and  dismal  as  the  climate,  and  I  wondered  how  a  nation  coald  so  com- 
pletely change  its  character  in  so  short  a  time.  Before  I  left  the  shores  of 
England  for  the  first  time, every  familiar  £ace  seemed  the  feceof  ageneroos 
friend ;  and  now  I  saw  none  but  cold  and  cautious  strangers.  Sdfiih 
cares — mercenary  feelings — and  the  habits  and  anxieties  produced  by  the 
necessity  of  making  both  ends  meet,  seemed  to  have  stamped  a  mean  and 
peculiar  expression  on  every  countenance.  I  had  never  recognised  this 
melancholy  aspect  in  the  crowds  that  surrounded  me  in  my  happy  youth. 
It  was  the  observer,  however,  that  had  changed,  and  not  the  people.  They 
were  neither  worse  nor  better ;  but  my  own  head  had  grown  clearer  and 
my  heart  colder. 

S. — I  caimot  say  that  I  experienced  the  same  disappointment  on  my 
first  return  to  England.  I  found  her  the  same  dear  unrivalled  country 
that  I  knew  in  my  youth.  Though  I  looked  on  the  hills  and  vallies  with 
older  eyes,  my  inward  vision  had  not  been  dinuned,  even  by  a  long  exile 
and  many  heavy  afflictions.  I  had  been  a  good  deal  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  India,  and  had  travelled  over  the  arid  rocks  and  plains  of 
Bundelcund  in  the  hot  winds.  I  recollect  a  day  that  I  passed  in  one  of 
its  treeless,  herbless,  grassless,  shadowless  plains,  that  filled  me  with  more 
horrible  images  of  the  infernal  regions  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
pages  of  Dante  or  of  Milton.  The  hot  wind  was  like  a  blast  from  bell, 
and  nature  withered  beneath  the  light  of  a  sun  that  scorched  her  like  a 
ball  of  fire.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  I  suddenly  thought  of  the  fresh 
green  meadows  of  England,  and  burst  into  tears. 

J. — I  visited  England  in  November  1819,  and  landed  on  a  gloomy 
drizzling  day  that  seemed  better  fitted  for  a  converse  with  the  Blue  Devils 
than  any  day  I  ever  passed  in  India.  The  rain  continued  with  slight  inter, 
missions  for  nearly  three  weeks.  I  thought  I  should  never  again  see  the 
blessed  sun  in  heaven.  I  put  up  at  an  inn  in  the  city  that  had  a  dark,  deadly- 
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looking  discolored  wall  on  every  side  of  it.  There  was  no  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  sky  without  going  out  in  the  rain.  The  scene  was  so  forlorn  and  dismal 
indoors  that  I  preferred  catching  a  consumptive  cold  without,  to  dying  of 
the  horrors  within.  The  people  in  the  street  presented  a  truly  melancholy 
spectacle.  Most  of  them  were  so  wrapped  up  that  they  were  ''  more 
clothes  than  men/'  They  seemed  exhausted  with  the  weight  of  their  wet 
garments.  Their  faeces  were  pale,  haggard,  anxious.  To  use  a  vulgar  but 
expressive  phrase,  they  looked  as  if  they  could  not  help  themselves.  The 
streets  were  covered  with  a  thin,  black,  slashy  mud  that  spirted  up  to  the 
walker's  middle  at  every  tread.  The  poor  hackney  coach  horses,  vrith 
their  forlorn  down-hanging  heads,  had  their  bellies  completely  coated  with 
it,  as  if  they  had  svram  through  that  London  compound  element  of  earth 
and  water.  A  more  miserable  place  than  England  then  appeared  to 
me  in  reality,  I  never  even  dreamed  of  after  the  most  indigestible  of 
suppers. 

C. — ^This  conversation  is  an  illustration  of  Milton's  axiom,  ^^  The  mind 
is  its  own  place,"  and  ''can  make  a  hell  of  heaven,  a  heaven  of  hell.'' 
The  character  of  a  country  depends  greatly  upon  the  character  of  the 
observer,  or  his  particular  mood  at  the  time  of  observation.  What  con- 
tradictory accounts  do  different  travellers  give  us  of  the  same  places. 
Some  can  go  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  find  all  barren ;  while  others 
scatter  around  them  the  flowers  of  their  own  fiincy,  let  them  go  where 
they  will. 
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[    62    ] 
SONNETS, 

WRITTEN   IN   BXILI. 
I. 

Man's  heart  may  change,  but  Nature's  glory  never  ; — 
And  while  the  soul's  internal  cell  is  bright. 
The  cloudless  eye  lets  in  the  bloom  and  light 
Of  earth  and  heaven  to  charm  and  cheer  us  ever. 
Though  youth  hath  vanished,  like  a  winding  river 
Lost  in  the  shadowy  woods  ;  and  the  dear  sight 
Of  native  hill  and  nest-like  cottage  white, 
'Mid  breeze-stirred  boughs  whose  crisp  leaves  gleam  and  quiver. 
And  murmur  sea-like  sounds,  perchance  no  more 
My  homeward  step  shall  hasten  cheerily  ; 
Yet  still  I  feel  as  I  have  felt  of  yore. 
And  love  this  radiant  world.    Yon  clear  blue  sky — 
These  gorgeous  groves — this  flower-enamelled  floor- 
Have  deep  enchantments  for  my  heart  and  eye. 

11. 

Man's  heart  may  change,  but  Nature's  glory  never  ;— 

Though  to  the  sullen  gaze  of  grief  the  sight 

Of  sun-illumined  skies  may  seem  less  bright. 

Or  gathering  clouds  less  grand,  yet  she,  as  ever. 

Is  lovely  or  majestic.    Though  fate  sever 

The  long-linked  bands  of  love,  and  all  delight 

Be  lost  as  in  a  sudden  starless  night. 

The  radiance  may  return,  if  He,  the  giver 

Of  peace  on  earth,  vouchsafe  the  storm  to  stiU. 

This  breast  once  shaken  with  the  strife  of  care 

Is  touched  with  silent  joy.    The  cot — the  hill 

Beyond  the  broad  blue  wave — and  faces  fair. 

Are  pictured  in  my  dreams ;  yet  scenes  that  fill 

My  waking  eye  can  save  me  from  despair. 
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III. 

Man's  heart  may  change,  hut  Nature's  glory  never  ;• 
Strange  features  throng  around  me,  and  the  shore 
Is  not  my  father-land.     Yet  why  deplore 
This  varied  doom  ?     All  mortal  ties  must  sever. — 
The  pang  is  past ; — and  now  with  blest  endeavor 
I  check  the  rising  uigh,  and  weep  no  more. 
The  common  earth  is  here — these  crowds  adore 
That  earth's  Creator ;  and  how  high  soever 
O'er  other  tribes  proud  England's  hosts  may  seem, 
God's  children,  fair  or  sable,  equal  find 
A  father's  love.    Then  learn,  O  man,  to  deem 
All  difference  idle  save  of  heart  or  mind. 
Thy  duty,  love — each  cause  of  strife,  a  dream — 
Thy  home,  the  world — ^thy  family,  mankind. 
Omapmre,  1839. 


SONNET— WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  ALBUM. 

Thb  page  is  laid  before  me,  and  a  voice 

That  none  could  well  resist,  its  soft  command 

Is  breathing  in  my  ear ; — my  ready  hand 

Obeys,  and  proudly  would  my  soul  rejoice 

If  the  coy  Muse  were  subject  to  my  call 

As  I  to  thine  ;  but.  Lady,  happier  bards 

Than  he  who  now  would  claim  thy  kind  regardsi 

Oft  vainly  at  her  sacred  altars  fall. 

Her  mood  is  changeful  ever,  and  her  dreams 

May  mock  the  mental  eye.    As  brief  as  bright. 

O'er  life's  dim  land  they  flash  their  floods  of  light. 

To  leave  a  denser  gloom.     The  steady  beams 

Of  small  dull  stars  shine  through  the  weary  night, 

While  fitfully  the  Muse's  lightning  gleams. 
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SONNET— ON  TWO  LOVERS. 
Theirs  was  a  hallowed  flame ;  for  they  had  met 
In  childhood's  sunny  path,  ere  tempest-showers 
Had  passed  their  shadows  o'er  the  glittering  hours 
Of  Life's  fresh  mom  ;— ere  came  one  vain  regret. 
Or  griefs  malignant  dews  could  coldly  wet 
The  hlooms  of  early  joy, — when  in  the  howers 
Of  innocence  and  love,  'mid  fair  spring-flowers 
They  little  dreamed  the  sun  of  hope  would  set ! 
Oh  !  sweet  and  brief  delusion !  Fierce  and  soon 
The  bleak  storm  howled ;  the  gathering  clouds  were  rife; 
With  death  and  desolation  ;  in  the  noon 
Of  life  and  love,  amid  the  gloom  and  strife. 
Those  fond  impassioned  lovers  wildly  parted ; 
She  in  the  cold  grave  sleeps — He  lingers  broken-hearted ! 


NOON. 

WMTTBN    IN   INDIA. 

The  lord  of  day,  with  fierce  resistless  might. 

Clad  in  his  robes  of  glory,  reigned  on  high. 

And  checked  the  timid  gaze  of  mortal  eye 

With  the  refulgence  of  his  forehead  bright. 

I  marked  with  fevered  brow  his  form  of  light 

Glare  on  the  silver  wave  that  slumbered  nigh. 

And  sought  the  dryad's  haunt,  where  zephyr's  sigh 

Came  like  a  hallowed  tone  of  sad  delight 

To  soothe  the  wanderer's  soul. — Beneath  the  shade 

Of  wide  root-dropping  banians,  fit  to  be. 

At  such  a  time,  the  dreaming  minstrel's  bower. 

On  bright-winged  visions  flew  the  noon-tide  hour ; 

While  Fancy's  hand  those  dear  home-scenes  pourtrsjed 

Whose  living  charms  I  never  more  may  see ! 


[    S5    ] 


POETRY  AND  UTILITARIANISM. 


Pr^mUce  apart,  the  fame  of  Poshiiin  is  of  equal  yalua  with  the  arts  of  music  and 
poctxy .  If  the  game  of  Pushpin  famish  more  pleasure,  it  is  more  valuable  than  either. 
BTcry  body  can  play  at  Pushpin  ;  poetry  and  music  are  relished  only  by  a  few.  1%e 
game  of  Pushpin  is  always  innocent  j  it  would  be  well  if  the  eame  could  always  be 
asserted  of  poetry.  Indeed  between  poetry  and  truth  there  is  a  natural  opposition ;  false 
morals}  llctitioas  nature.  The  poet  always  stands  in  need  of  something  fBlM^.—Bentham. 

ToueJkstotie.—Tndy  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

Audrep.—l  do  not  know  what  poetical  is :  Is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word  i  Is  it  a 
true  thing  ?— J«  You  tike  it. 

It  is  lamentable  when  philosophers  are  enemies  to  poetry. — Voltaire. 

The  coincidence  of  Mr.  Bentham*s  school  with  the  ancient  Epicureans  In  the  diaro- 
gmrd  of  the  pleasmree  o/taete  and  of  the  arte  dependent  on  imagination,  is  a  proof  both 
of  the  inevitable  adherence  of  much  of  the  popular  sense  of  the  words  intere^  and 
pleasure,  to  the  same  words  in  their  philosophical  acceptation,  and  of  the  pernicious 
inflaesoe  of  narrowing  "  utility**  to  mere  visible  and  tangible  objects,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  which  form  the  larger  part  of  human  ei^ojrments.— Sir  Jamee  Maekintoah. 

Do  they  (the  Utilitarians)  not  abuse  Poetry,  Painting  and  Music  i-^Haxlitt. 

For  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth.— Cam/)6«//. 

Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge. — Word»worth. 

TraXh.  may  dwell  more  clearly  in  an  allegory  or  a  moralled  fable  than  in  a  bars 
narration.— Fe/ZAam'*  Reaotvea. 

It  Is  very  wrong  to  represent  it  (philosophy)  to  youth  as  a  thing  inaccessible,  and 
with  each  a  frowning,  grim,  and  terrible  aspect.  Who  ia  it  that  haaput  thiapale  and 
kideoua  imeak  upon  it  f — Montaigne. 

Bbntham  has  asBerted  that  "  there  is  a  natural  opposition 
between  poetry  and  truth."  The  case  is  directly  the  reverse ;  for 
truth  is  the  soul  of  poetry.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  there 
is  a  natural  opposition  between  a  portrait  and  the  living  model. 
Poetry,  like  painting,  is  an  imitative  art :  the  latter,  however,  is 
more  limited  in  its  range  and  tendency  than  the  former.  Poetry 
is  not  conversant  with  external  forms  alone,  but  with  the  mind  of 
man.  Fiction  is  but  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  poet  conveys 
bis  truths.  Poetry  is  the  image  of  human  nature  and  the  mate- 
rial world  ;  fiction  is  the  glass  of  which  the  poet's  mirror  is 
composed.  The  reflection  of  an  object  in  a  mirror  is  not  the 
less  true,  because  a  child  might  touch  the  glass  with  his  hand. 
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and  prove  that  the  image  of  a  thing  is  not  the  thing  itself. 
Are  the  landscapes  of  Claude  to  he  condemned  as  colored  false- 
hoods,  hecause  they  are  full  of  cattle  and  hnman  figures  and  trees 
and  flowers  that  never  actually  existed  hut  in  the  painter's  mind  ? 
These  are  the  fictions  of  painting,  and  they  are  analogous  to  the 
fictions  of  a  still  higher  art.  Such  particular  fictions  are  the 
vehicles  of  general  truth.  Is  Shakespeare  opposed  to  truth  in  his 
life-like  representations  of  human  nature  ?  Bentham,  and  those 
who  think  with  him  that  there  is  "  a  natural  opposition  between 
poetry  and  truth/'  and  complain  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  poet's 
FACTS,  cannot  consistently  pronounce  him  innocent.  Shakespesre 
was  not  on  his  oath  when  he  told  us  of  the  murder  of  Desde- 
mona.  He  was  not  in  the  witness  box.  If  the  scene  had 
been  put  on  canvass  instead  of  into  a  book,  perhaps  the  Utili* 
tarians  would  have  been  less  severe  upon  the  painter  than  they 
have  been  upon  the  poet,  and  yet  where  is  the  difference  ?  It  if 
a  picture  in  words  instead  of  colours*. 

I  cannot  understand  how  any  man  of  ordinary  acnteness  should 
80  confound  the  most  positive  distinctions,  as  to  identify  ]^the 
spirit  of  poetry  with  its  mere  accompaniments.  It  is  a  tnusm, 
that  metre  and  fiction  are  not  the  constituent  parta  of  poetry. 
There  may  be  these  without  poetry,  and  poetry  without  these.  It 
appears  to  be  necessary,  however,  to  repeat  so  simple  a  fact  for 
the  enlightenment  even  of  Philosophersf  ! 


*  "  We  were  not  aware  till  the  other  day,  that  Mr.  BeDtham  had  really  evinc- 
ed his  want  of  universality  to  so  puerile  an  extent;  but  we  find  the  words ta 
Mr.  Richardson's  '  Literary  Leavett  with  a  good  many  more,  refuting  them- 
selves at  every  step.  And  he  thinks  poetry  contradictory  to  'truth!'  Thu 
tpecimen  of  an  amaiing  ignorance  of  the  very  euence  of  things,  of  the  tpiritwl 
wants  of  numkindt  and  of  the  whole  world  of  ideal  beauty,  is  happily  followed  op 
by  Mr.  Richardson,  among  other  quotations  by  the  two  following  :**  (those  from 
Voltaire  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.)— L«ifh  HuHt*s  Monthly  Repository. 

f  I  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  give  a  definition  of  poetry.  This  is  dificnlt 
indeed.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  that  the  attempt  to  limit  poetry  by  a  definition 
would  only  shew  the  narrowness  of  the  definer.    I  dare  not  pretend  to  offer  a 
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Every  worldly-minded  economist,  who  has  just  a  sufficient 
glimmering  of  sense  to  enable  him  to  fix  his  eye  on  the  main 
chance,  to  talk  about  the  importance  of  wealth,  to  load  his  own 
purse,  and  to '  lock  his  rascal  counters  from  his  friends,'  may 
shield  himself  under  the  authority  of  the  Utilitarians,  and 
chuckle  at  the  ridicule  of  that  unprosperous  and  unproductive 
race  of  men,  the  Poets*.  There  is  something  very  like  a  sarcasm 
in  Bentham's  remark  in  his  Raiionak  of  Rewards,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  assist  poets  by  factitious  rewards,  because  they  take 
such  a  pleasure  in  their  own  art,  and  sometimes  acquire  a  sudden 
reputation !  It  is  true  that  poets  possess  an  exquisite  pleasure 
unknown  to  common  min  ds,  but  this  peculiar  enjoyment  being 
of  a  purely  intellectual  character  cannot  of  course  render  them 
wholly  independent  of  the  pressure  of  life's  daily  cares.  And 
yet  how  much  is  lost  to  the  cold  despisers  of  works  of  imagina- 
tion, even  with  all  the  advantages  of  worldly  prosperity  1 

*^  Unknown  to  them  when  sensnal  pleasures  cloy, 
To  fill  the  languid  pulse  witli  finer  joy." 

It  has  become  a  deadly  heresy  to  speak  too  reverently  of  such 
men  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Mr. 
Mill  are  the  new  idols.  The  former  writers,  it  is  said,  only 
amused  mankind  with  melodious  falsehoods  ;  the  latter  have  in- 
structed them  with  useful  truths  !  These  modem  sages  would 
make  man  a  mere  automaton.     Every  thing  like  intensity  of 


complete  and  unobjectionable  definition,  but  the  following  is  the  best  I  can 
five. 

Poetry,  considered  as  an  art,  consists  in  the  imitation  of  moral  and  external 
nature  in  musical  language.  This  imitation  is  not  to  be  literal,  but  imaginative  ; 
not  local  or  individual,  but  general  or  universal. 

*  "  This  I  observe  to  the  honor  of  poets, — I  never  found  them  covetous,  or 
Krapingly  base.  The  Jews  had  not  two  such  kings  in  their  catalogue  as  Solo- 
mon and  his  father  ;  poets  both.  There  is  a  largeness  in  their  souls  beyond  the 
narrowness  of  other  men  ;  and  why  may  we  not  then  think  this  may  embrace 
more  both  of  heaven  and  God  V*-^Feltham*t  Rtsolves, 

VOL.    II.  I 
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feeling  or  a  refined  enthusiasm  is  regarded  by  the  new  school  of 
philosophy  as  an  evidence  of  morbid  irritability  and  an  unsound 
judgment :  it  is  treated  as  a  disease  of  the  mind.  The  poet  is 
considered  a  romantic  trifler,  and  his  art  an  ingenious  jugglery. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  new  sect  to  raise  an  eternal  barrier  between 
Poetry  and  Philosophy.  They  speak  of  the  first  as  an  illusion, 
and  of  the  second  as  "  the  only  true  thing."  If  the  Muse  ia 
represented  as  a  false  and  frivolous  coquet,  Philosophy^  as  they 
have  pourtrayed  her,  is  a  coarse  and  sensual  being,  who  can 
scarcely  see  a  yard  before  her.  Her  eyes  are  bent  upon  the 
ground,  and  her  soul  is  wrapt  in  paltry  calculations.  She  is  a 
selfish  and  narrow-minded  economist.  If  Poetry  present  her 
with  her  fairest  products,  her  first  and  only  question  ia.  how 
much  they  will  sell  for,  and  to  what  account  they  can  be  turned. 
She  has  not  even  the  dig^ty  of  a  merchant,  but  is  a  petty 
retail  dealer  in  the  meanest  wares.  This  degrading  and  disgust- 
ing spirit  has  seized  for  a  while  upon  the  public  mind ;  but  it  can- 
not possibly  continue,  unless  the  very  substance  of  our  human 
nature  could  be  decomposed  by  the  chemistry  of  utilitarianism. 
While  there  is  beauty  in  the  universe,  and  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  production  of  a  beneficent  Power,  who  gives  us  nothing 
that  is  useless,  Poetry,  who  bathes  herself  in  the  light  and  love- 
liness of  nature,  wiU  never  wholly  cease  to  enchant  and  refine 
the  heart  of  man. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  attention  of  the  reading  public 
was  for  some  years  too  exclusively  directed  towards  works  of 
imagination,  and  poets  are  now  sufiering  from  the  force  of  the 
reaction.  There  seem  to  be  fashions  in  literature,  as  in  every  thing 
else;  and  each  branch  of  literature  and  science  has  its  tun 
of  popularity.  The  public  taste  is  now  as  violently  mechanical 
and  utihtarian  as  a  few  years  ago  it  was  poetical  and  imaginative. 
There  was  a  great  rage  for  poetry  of  a  certain  kind  in  the  time 
of  Pope ;  but  the  flock  of  mocking  birds  who  had  got  his  tune  by 
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heart,  without  catching  a  single  gleam  of  his  inspiration,  soon 
wearied  and  disgusted  the  public  ear. 

After  Collins,  Young,  and  Thompson,  (all  genuine  poets)  there 
was  a  long  night  with  scarcely  a  single  luminary  in  the  poetical 
horizon.     Cowper  indeed  was  "  a  bright  particular  star/'  and 
would  have  shone  conspicuous  even  in  a  galaxy  of  glories  ;  but  an 
age  that  esteemed  Uayley  a  great  poet  did  not  deserve  to  possess 
a  Cowper.     It  was  the  long  previous  dearth  of  true  genius  that 
occasioned  the  present  generation  of  poets  such  a  hearty  and 
reverential  welcome,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  numbers  and  to 
their  intellectual  affluence,  that  the  craving  for  true  poetry  has 
been  so  speedily  and  entirely  satisfied.     I  question  if  any  poetical 
production  from  the  most  popular  poet  of  the  day,  would  now 
obtain  a  decent  offer  from  the  publishers.      Moore  would  not  get 
another  two  thousand  pounds  for  a  poem  of  the  length   and 
character  of  his  Lalla  Rookh,  and  Scott  and  Byron  would  have 
discovered,  had  they  lived  a  little  longer,  that  the  poetry  which 
was  once  quite  as  saleable  as  the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  is  now 
in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude  an  unvalued  toy.     There  are 
always  a  certain  number  of  the  lovers  and  readers  of  poetry  (a  fit 
audience  though  few),  who  remain  faithful  in  their  attachment  to 
the  Muses,  through  evil  and  through  good  report,  and  whom  a 
thousand  Benthams  and  a  hundred  thousand  Mills  could  not  drive 
from  the  green  and  sunny  slopes  of  Parnassus.     There  are  still 
warm-hearted  and  fine-minded  truants,  over  whom  these  harsh 
schoolmasters  have  very  slight  authority.     But  even  the  lovers 
of  poetry,  though  they  are  still  enchanted  with  that  holiest  and 
divinest  of  all  human  arts,  have  got  tired  of  their  once  favorite 
artists,  and  turning  from  the  pages  of  Scott  and  Moore  and  Byron, 
have  concentrated  all  their   affections  upon  Wordsworth,  who, 
though  he  may  ever  remain  the  poet's  poet,  will  perhaps  never 
become  widely  popular.     The  high  reputation  of  Wordsworth  as 
a  poet  has  been  forced  upon  the  public  by  the  critics ;  but  though 
I  2 
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his  name  is  now  familiar  even  to  the  mob  of  readers*  his  writing^ 
have  not  found  the  way  into  their  hearts. 

The  word  utility  is  one  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  Utilitarians 
have  been  wrecked.  It  is  admitted,  that  nothing  is  useful,  bat 
as  it  contributes  more  or  less  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The 
Utilitarians  seem  to  maintain  that  happiness  consists  in  sensual 
enjoyments — in  eating  and  drinking — in  good  clothes  and  com- 
fortable houses.  They  encourage  therefore  only  that  sort  of 
useful  education  which  enables  people  to  get  on  in  the  world.  The 
poets  do  not  deny  the  value  of  these  things,  in  their  way ;  but 
TnitintAiii  that  we  have  something  in  our  nature  that  is  superior 
to  our  mere  animal  impulses,  and  that  is  more  worthy  of  our 
care.  To  this  it  is  rejoined,  that  before  we  can  exert  our  spiri- 
tual faculties  we  must  possess  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  must 
live  before  we  can  think.  Therefore  it  is  of  more  consequence 
to  live  than  to  think,  and  therefore  those  articles  that  support 
life  are  more  useful  than  poetry.  The  butcher  and  baker  are. 
accordingly  more  useful  than  the  poet  and  the  philosopher. 
Would  not  the  same  style  of  argument  prove  the  inutility  of 
virtue  ?  If  the  happiness  of  human  life  resembled  the  happiness 
of  brutes,  the  opponents  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  would  have 
the  best  of  the  controversy.  It  may  be  urged  that  I  am  carica- 
turing the  Utilitarians,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  their 
entire  system  of  philosophy  is  compressed  into  this  rapid  state- 
ment ;  but  as  far  as  the  opposition  between  Poetry  and  Utilitari* 
anism  is  concerned,  the  case  is  not  unfairly  stated.  I  see  nothing 
objectionable  in  their  celebrated  doctrine  respecting  the  '^  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number."  The  Utilitarians  have 
argued  on  this  point  with  great  acuteness  and  sagacity,  and  in  a 
truly  philanthropic  spirit.  It  is  against  their  attacks  on  poetry 
and  the  Fine  Arts  that  I  think  a  stand  should  be  made. 

If  the  word  Utility,  has  been  used  with  no  definite  meaning, 
that  of  Poetry,  has  been  still  more  vaguely  understood.    Many 
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decently  educated  people  can  discover  no  difference  between  the 
Rhymester  and  the  Poet,  and  when  they  bear  poetry  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  loftiest  exertions  of  the  human  intellect,  they  are  very 
apt  to  cast  up  their  eyes  in  wonder.  They  confound  the  mecho' 
sum  of  poetry  with  the  tpiriL  But,  if  poetry  be  so  mean  a  thing 
as  to  consist  in  the  mere  jingling  of  rhymes,  how  is  it  that  there 
are  so  few  genuine  poets,  and  so  many  pretenders ;  and  that  the 
notion  has  so  long  prevailed,  that  Poeta  nascitur,  nonfti  ?  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  no  care  or  labour  wiU  make  a  poet,  though 
mere  industry  and  a  good  capacity  may  secure  success  in  any 
other  art  or  profession.  Genius  of  the  highest  and  rarest  order 
is  essential  to  the  true  Poet. 

Bentham  says,  that  poetry  is  a  mere  amusement.  Prejudice 
•part,  says  he,  the  game  of  Pushpin  is  of  equal  value  with  the  art 
of  poetry.  He  even  adds  an  implication  that  it  is  of  superior 
value,  for  Pushpin  gives  pleasure  to  a  gp-eater  number  of  persons, 
and  is  more  innocent.  Every  body  can  play  at  Pushpin — Poetry 
is  relished  only  by  a  few.  Poetry  is  classed  by  Bentham,  under 
the  general  head  of  *'  the  arts  and  sciences  of  amusement,"  with 
Ornamental  Gardening,  and  "  amusements  of  all  sorts,"  The 
utility  of  poetry  and  other  "  amusements,"  as  far  as  pleasure  only 
is  concerned,  is  liberally  enough  admitted,  with  the  pleasant 
addition  (to  soothe  the  irritated  idolaters  of  Homer,  Shakespeare 
and  Milton),  that  they  are  "  excellent  substitutes  for  drunken- 
ness, slander  and  the  love  of  gaming*  !" 


*  The  despisere  of  poetry  have  generally  shown  that  they  did  not  under- 
ftand  it.  The  fault  was  in  themselves.  Mr.  Locke  has  spoken  almost  as  con- 
temptuously of  poetry  as  Jeremy  Bentham  has  done.  Mr.  Molyneux  wrote  to 
hocke,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  all  our  poets  (except  Milton)  were  mere 
ballad-makers  compared  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  "There  is/'  replied 
Locke,  "  as  I  with  pleasure  find,  a  strange  harmony  throughout  between  your 
thoughts  and  mine."  Of  the  man  who  could  think  that  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser  were  mere  ballad-makers  compared  to  Blackmore  we  may  fairly  say, 
that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  and  therefore  quite  unfit 
to  judge  of  its  utility  or  of  its  rank  as  an  art. 
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Aristotle,  in  his  Treatise  on  "  The  Poetic/'  has  observed  that 
**  Poetry  is  a  more  philosphical  and  excellent  thing  than  History. 
For  poetry  is  chiefly  conversant  with  general  truths ;  history  with 
particular,**  In  his  introduction  to  the  translation  of  Aristotle's 
works,  Mr.  Taylor  expresses  his  particular  regret  at  the  loss  of 
the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Treatise  on  Poetry ;  "  becaujse/' 
says  he,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Aristotle's  having  treated  in 
one  of  those  books  of  the  purificaiion  of  the  mind  from  depraved 
affections,  and  of  the  correction  of  the  nunmere,  as  the  principal  and 
proper  end,  according  to  the  anderUe,  of  right  poetical  imitation" 
He  adds,  however,  that  "  there  is  still  extant  a  most  admirable 
account  of  the  different  species  of  poetry  by  Proclns,  the  Cory* 
phaeus,  next  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  all  true  philosophers."  In 
the  translation  of  this  work  of  Proclus  there  is  the  following 
passage.  '*  For  of  Poetry  one  kind  has  the  highest  subsistence, 
is  full  of  divine  good,  and  establishes  the  soul  in  all  the  cttuet  of 
things"  Plato,  according  to  Produs,  banished  poetry  from  Ids 
commonwealth,  not  from  any  disrespect  to  the  art  itself,  but 
firom  an  apprehension  that  goung  people  might  misunderstand  it 
(as  fientham  did  even  in  his  old  age),  and  fail  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  allegorical  and  what  is  not.  Plato  is  said 
to  have  very  "  properly  preferred  poetry  in  its  loftiest  character 
to  every  other  human  art'*'."  "  He  evidently  testiies  that  human 
affairs  become  more  perfect  and  splendid  when  they  are  delivered 
from  a  divine  mouth,  and  that  tme  erudition  is  produced  in  the 
auditors  of  such  poetry."  "  The  Muse,"  says  Socrates,  <'  makes 
men  divine  ;  and  from  these  men  thus  inspired,  others  catching 
the  sacred  power,  form  a  chain  of  divine  enthusiasts." 


*  Certainly  poeU  that  write  thu§,  Plato  never  means  to  banish.  His  own 
practice  shows  that  be  excluded  not  all.  He  wae  content  to  hear  Antimachitf 
recite  his  poem,  when  all  the  herd  had  fled  hitn  ;  and  he  liimaelf  wrote  belli 
tragedies  and  other  pieces.— f«lrAoiii'«  Retolvet, 
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But  let  U8  Bee  what  are  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
English  writers  on  the  same  subject.  The  epithet  divine  is  con* 
stantly  applied  to  this  art,  not  only  by  the  ancients,  but  by  the 
most  profound  philosophers  amongst  the  modems.  Lord  Bacon 
has  said,  that  Poetry  has  something  divine  in  it*.  Sir  William 
Temple  has  written  an  Essay  on  Poetry,  in  which  he  observes 
''  that  it  proceeds  from  a  celestial  fire,  or  divine  inspiration."  He 
maintains  that  "  the  great  honor  and  request,  wherein  it  has 
always  been  held,  have  not  proceeded  only  from  the  pleasure  and 
ieVgkt,  but  likewise  from  the  usefulness  and  profit  of  poetical 
writings."  "  The  chief  end  of  Dramatic  Poetry,"  he  say,  in  another 
place,  "  seems  to  have  been  instruction  under  the  guise  of  fables." 
He  has  given,  as  it  were  by  anticipation,  a  pleasant  hit  at  the 
Utilitarians — "  I  know  very  well,  that  many,  who  pretend  to  be  wise 
bf  the  forms  of  being  grave,  are  apt  to  de^nse  both  poetry  and 
music  as  toys  and  trifles  too  light  for  the  use  or  entertainment  of 
serious  men.  But  whoever  find  themselves  wholly  insensible  to  these 
charms  would,  I  think,  do  well  to  keep  their  own  counsel,  for  fear  of 
reproaching  their  own  temper,  and  bringing  the  goodness  of  their 
nature,  if  not  of  their  understanding,  into  question,**  "  I  am  apt 
to  believe,"  says  the  same  writer,  **  so  much  of  the  true  genius 
of  poetry,  that  I  know  not  whether  of  all  the  numbers  of  man« 
kind  that  live  vrithin  the  compass  of  a  thousand  years,  for  one 
man  that  is  bom  capable  of  making  such  a  poet  as  Homer  or 
Virgil,  there  may  be  a  thousand  bom  capable  of  making  as  great 
generals  of  armies,  or  ministers  of  state,  as  any  the  most  renown- 
ed in  story. 


>9 


*  It  appeareth  that  poetry  serveth  and  conferreth  to  magnanimity,  morality 
and  delectation ;  and  therefore  it  was  ever  thought  to  have  some  participation  of 
divineneas,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by  Bubmitting  the  shows 
of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind  ;  whereas  reason  doth  humble  and  bow  the 
mind  unto  the  nature  of  things. — Lord  Bucon* 
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What  does  even  the  stern  and  severe  satirist*  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick,  say  of  poetry  ? 

"  Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun 
By  valour,  couduct,  fortune  won  ; 
Not  greatest  wisdom  in  debates. 
Or  framing  laws  for  ruling  states, 
Such  heavenly  influence  require 
As  how  to  strike  the  Muse's  lyre.*' 

Let  me  cite  a  beautiful  passage  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

"  The  Poet  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  be  through  a  fiur  vineyard, 
at  the  very  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that  full  of  that  taste  you 
may  long  to  pass  farther.  He  beginneth  not  with  obscure  definitions, 
which  must  blur  the  margin  with  interpretations,  and  load  the  memory 
with  doubtfulness ;  but  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set  in  delightful 
proportions,  either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the  well  enchanting 
skill  of  musick — and  with  a  tale,  forsooth  ;  he  cometh  unto  you  with  a 
a  tale  which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men  firom  the  chimney 
comer/*-  '*  Even  those  hard-hearted,  evil  men,  who  think  virtue  a 

school  name,  and  despise  the  austere  admonitions  of  the  philosopher,  and 
feel  not  the  inward  reason  they  stand  upon,  yet  will  be  contented  to  be 
delighted ;  which  is  all  the  good  fellow  Poet  seems  to  promise ;  and 
to  steal  to  tee  the  form  of  goodneu  ;  which  teen  they  cannot  hut  love,  ere 
themselves  he  aware,  as  if  they  took  a  medicine  of  cHEaRXES." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  celebrated  simile  in  the  begmning  of 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  (imitated  from  Lucretius.) 

"  Thou  knowest  the  world  with  eager  transport  throng 
Where  sweet  Parnassus  breathes  the  tuneful  song ; 
That  truth  can  oft,  in  pleasing  strains  conveyed, 
Allure  tlie  fancy,  and  the  mind  persuade  : 
Thus  the  sick  infant's  taste  disguised  to  meet 
We  tinge  the  vessel's  brim  witli  juices  sweet ; 
The  bitter  draught  his  willing  lip  receives  ; 
lie  drinks  deceived,  and  so  deceived  he  lives.'* 

Hoole't  Tatso. 

"  I  think,'*  says  the  learned  Feltham,  "  that  a  grave  poem  is 
the  deepest  kind  of  writing."  "The  study  of  poetry,"  it  i» 
remarked  by  Burke,  "  is  the  study  of  human  nature ;  and  as  this 
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IB  the  first  olject  of  philosophy,  poetry  will  always  rank  first 
amongst  human  compositions."  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  poetry 
is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure  with  trath  by  calling  in  imagination 
to  the  help  of  reason.  He  makes  Imkc,  in  the  tale  of  Rasselas, 
relate,  that  "  wherever  he  went  he  found  that  poetry  was  esteemed 
as  the  highest  learmng,  and  regarded  with  a  veneration  some- 
what approaching  to  that  which  man  would  pay  to  the  Angelic 
nature." 

Cowley  has  warmly  said,  that  "  there  is  not  so  great  a  lie  to  be 
found  in  any  poet  as  the  vulgar  conceit  of  men,  that  lying  is 
ffwfnt'**^  to  good  poetry."     Poetry  has  been  finely  described  as 

<'  Truth  severe  ia  fairy  fiction  dressed.'' 

Godwin  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Man,"  speaks  of  the  immortality 
of  the  poet,  whose  works  are  always  fresh,  in  contrast  with  the 
fitte  of  the  natural  and  experimental  philosopher.  '*  New  dis- 
coveries and  experiments  come,  and  his  individual  terms  and 
phrases  and  theories  perish.  This,"  he  continues,  "  is  strongly 
calculated  to  repress  the  arrogance  of  the  men  of  science,  and 
the  supercilioue  contempt  they  are  apt  to  expreee  for  those  who  are 
engrossed  by  the  pursuits  of  imaginatum  and  taste."  The  reason  of 
the  poet's  immortality  and  his  independence  of  all  changing 
fashions  and  opinions  is,  that  his  element  is  the  human  heart ;  and 
until  man's  internal  nature  is  changed,  a  truly  great  poet,  such  as 
Shakespeare  for  example,  will  continue  to  maintain  his  empire, 
while  the  language  in  which  he  writes  exists. 

Rapin  asserts  that  "  the  great  end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct,  which 
is  performed  by  making  pleasure  the  vehicle  of  that  instruction." 
"  It  was  said  of  Euripides,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  that  every  word 
was  a  precept;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakespeare,  that  from 
his  works  might  be  collected  a  system  of  dvil  and  economical 
prudence." 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  multiply  to  almost  any  extent  these 
quotations  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  poetry  is  not  a  childish 
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trifle,  fitted  exclusively  for  mere  amusement;  that  it  ia  not 
naturally  opposed  to  truth  either  physical  or  moral,  and  that  it  is 
something  better  than  a  game  at  Pushpin,  and  intended  for  a 
higher  purpose  than  that  of  passing  away  an  idle  hour  or  saving 
us  from  "  drunkenness  and  slander  !" 

Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Bentham  could 
not,  consistently  with  his  system,  avoid  classing  Poetry  under  the 
same  head  with  Pushpin  and  other  sorts  of  amusements  thai  are 
good  substitutes  for  drunkenness  and  slander,    *'  Nobody,"  say  they, 
"  finds  fault  with  the  Naturalist  who  includes  men  and  monkeys 
in  the  same  order  of  being."   This  looks  plausible  ;  but  it  is  mere 
sophistry.     If  there  were  the  same  connection  between  Poetry 
and  Pushpin  that  there  is  between  man  and  the  monkey,  the  justi- 
fication might  be  admitted.     A  monkey  is  perhaps  in  the  same 
scale  of  being  as  a  man,  though  man  is  at  the  top  of  the  scale. 
But  there  is  no  kind  of  relation  between  Poetry  and  Pushpin. 
Philosophy  and  Pushpin  are  just  as  much  connected.    What 
would  the  disciples  of  Bentham  say  to  any  one  who  should  couple 
in  the  same  manner  Utilitarianism  and  Pushpin  ? 

It  has  been  urged,  as  something  like  a  triumphant  answer  to 
the  present  charge  against  Bentham  of  an  unjust  depreciation  of 
works  of  imagination,  that  he  was  himself  very  fond  both  of 
poetry  and  music  in  his  hours  of  relaxation  from  severer  studies. 
But  what  does  this  prove  ?     Did  he  not  entertain  himself  in  the 
same  way  with  cards  and  dancing,  and  "  other  sorts  of  amuse- 
ment ?"    If  he  had  really  pierced  beyond  the  externals  of  poetry, 
he  would  have  treated  it  in  his  deliberate  writings  with  greater 
reverence,  and  not  have   spoken  with  an   almost  blasphemous 
contempt  of  an  art  which  has  been  described  as  "  divine"  by  soiae 
of  the  greatest  intellects  that  this  world  has  known.     Do  those 
who  speak  of  poetry  in  the  style  of  Bentham  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  epithet  divine,  applied  to  no  other  works  aave  those 
of  the  imagination,  the  most  godlike  faculty  W0  possess  ?    It  will 
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be  long,  I  suspect,  before  men  of  mind  will  transfer  their  idolatry 
of  poetical  genius  to  sneh  an  author  as  Bentham.  He  may  be 
esteemed  and  honoured  by  many  as  an  able  and  philosophical 
writer,  but  it  would  sound  strange  even  to  Utilitarian  ears  to 
speak  of  him  in  those  enthusiastic  terms  which  the  critics  apply  to 
Shakespeare.  "  The  world  of  spirits  and  nature/'  (says  Augustus 
Schlegel,)  "have  laid  their  treasures  at  his  feet;  in  strength 
a  demi-god,  in  profundity  of  view  a  prophet,  in  all-seeing  wisdom 
a  protecting  spirit  of  a  higher  order,  he  lowers  himself  to  mortals 
as  if  unconscious  of  his  superiority,  and  is  as  open  and  unassum- 
ing as  a  child."  "  The  magnitude  of  his  genius,"  says  Thomas 
Campbell,  "  puts  it  beyond  all  private  opinion  to  set  defined  limits 
to  the  admiration  which  is  due  to  it."  "  Shakespeare  was  a  poet 
whom  nature  made,"  says  Sherlock,  "  and  then  Inroke  the  mould" 
"  I  restrain  my  expressions  of  admiration,"  says  Morgan,  **  lest 
they  should  not  seem  applicable  to  mortal  man."  "  He  has  been 
universally  idolized,"  exclaims  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  and  when  I 
come  to  his  honoured  name  I  am  like  the  rich  man  who  hung  up 
his  cratches  at  the  shrine,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  did 
not  walk  better  than  before.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  compare  him 
to  any  other  individuaL  The  only  one  to  whom  I  can  compare 
him,  is  the  wonderful  Arabian  Dervise,  who  dived  into  the  body  of 
each,  and  in  that  way  became  familiar  with  the  thoughts  and  secreU 
of  their  hearts:' 

It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  express  a  doubt  as  to  the 
moral  result  of  the  productions  of  this  wondrous  poet,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  was  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature 
that  men  look  upon  his  capacity  as  something  supernatural. 
There  is  scarcely  any  person  of  polite  education,  in  our  own 
country  at  least,  who  does  not  owe  something  to  his  mighty 
genius.  He  is  a  teacher  of  the  manliest  and  the  gentlest  virtues. 
His  wisdom  has  difiused  itself  through  the  whole  body  of  English 
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literature,  and  has  become  as  fiyniliar  to  his  countrymen  as 
household  words.  He  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  and  is  really  able  to  appreciate  their  moral 
and  intellectoal  beauty,  must  be  no  ordinary  man.  The  divine 
spirit  and  miraculous  intelligence  of  the  poet  must  mingle  with 
and  elevate  his  thoughts,  amidst  the  crowd  and  hum  of  men  and 
in  the  majestic  solitudes  of  nature. 

**  Homer,"  says  Bentham,  "  was  the  first  of  poets :  where  sbaH 
we  place  him  among  the  moralists  ?"  The  answer  to  this  is,  that 
Homer  was  probably  the  greatest  moralist  of  his  own  age.  He 
taught  mankind  the  virtues  of  generosity,  bravery,  temperance, 
magnanimity,  fortitude,  tenderness  and  friendship.  Pope  notices 
the  opinion  of  Longinus,  that  Homer  was  remarkable  for  the 
grandeur  and  excellence  of  his  sentiments.  He  also  alludes  to 
the  "  innumerable  instances"  which  Dupont,  in  his  Gnomologia 
Homerica,  has  given  of  a  resemblance  between  the  sentiments  of 
Homer  and  those  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  Poetry,"  observes  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  a  very  able  and 
interesting  article  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Currie,  "  does 
more  for  man  than  wine  has  ever  been  said  to  do.  It  is  the  best 
and  noblest  of  drams.  It  brightens  his  countenance  and  makes 
glad  his  heart.  It  gives  him  wings  and  lifts  him  out  of  the  dirt; 
and  leads  him  into  g^reen  valleys ;  and  carries  him  up  to  higli 
places,  and  shows  him  at  his  feet  the  earth  and  its  glories.  Hie 
man  read  Homer  as  Homer  ought  to  be  read,  who  said  thst 
every  body  looked  to  him  a  foot  higher."  The  poets  of  the  Bible 
have  always  been  esteemed  good  moralists,  even  by  those  who  do 
not  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God.  ''The  best 
security,"  says  Campbell,  "  that  we  possess,  for  the  probabtlity 
of  the  poet's  talents  being  employed  in  die  support  of  virtue,  is  ia 
the  nature  of  Poetry  itself.  Impurity  is  an  anomalous  mixture  io 
its  character."    As  the  pamter  or  sculptor  naturally  sdects  (he 
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loveliest  objecto  in  external  nature,  ao»  I  think,  is  the  poet  natu- 
raUj  led  to  dwell  on  the  finest  traits  of  our  moral  being.  That 
inctividnal  poets  or  punters  have  taken  an  opposite  coarse  only 
proves  the  obliquities  of  their  particular  tastes,  and  ought  not  to 
be  brought  against  the  character  of  their  arts.  Are  all  writers 
in  prose  immaculate?  To  .suppose  that  an  art  so  divine  as 
that  of  poetrjt  so  associated  with  the  deepest  feeling  and  the 
loftiest  thoughts — an  art  of  which  the  spirit  infuses  itself  as  it 
were  into  our  converse  with  the  Creator  and  the  universe,  is  con- 
fined in  its  results  to  mere  pleasure,  and  that  pleasure  bearing 
an  affinity  to  the  amusement  derived  from  a  game  at  Pushpin, 
is  an  absurdity  that  could  only  be  excused  in  a  drunkard  or 
a  fool.  When  a  philosopher  talks  in  this  way,  he  deserves  no 
mercy. 

Who  will  dispute  the  morality  of  Milton,  the  main  purpose  of 
whose  grand  and  glorious  Epic  is  to  "  justify  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  ?"  Genuine  poetry  is,  generally  speaking,  not  only  essen- 
tially true,  but  essentially  moral.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some 
poets,  forgetful  of  their  high  calling,  have  abused  their  powers,  and 
have  compelled  the  Muse  to  enter  upon  an  evil  bye-path,  and  to 
link  her  native  glory  with  vile  and  uncongenud  associations.  la 
this  case  the  poet,  and  not  his  art,  should  be  the  subject  of  repre- 
hension. But,  as  Dr.  Channing  has  observed,  true  poetry  cannot 
long  be  divorced  from  what  is  good  and  pure ;  and  the  writings  of 
the  most  immoral  poets  exhibit  the  struggles  of  the  ethereal  spirit 
of  poetry  to  escape  from  its  unnatural  connection  with  sensual 
images  or  mental  degradation.  The  immoral  parts  are  generally 
mere  prose  in  verse,  while  the  more  poetical  passages  consist  of 
those  appeals  to  our  best  affections,  those  descriptions  of  the 
loveliness  of  external  nature,  or  those  glimpses  of  a  state  too  glo- 
rious for  complete  revelation  to  mortal  eyes,  in  which  poetry 
delights  and  in  which  it  most  readily  proves  its  power  over  the 
human  heart.     It  is  therefore  no  argument  against  poetry,  that 
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the  art  has  been  misapplied  by  the  artist*.     Painting  might  be 
depreciated  with  equal  justice,  by  holding  up  to  contempt  the  vul- 
garities of  the  sign-painter  or  the  caricaturist,  and  omitting  all 
reference  to  the  higher  and  holier  imagination  of  a   Raphael. 
We  should  judge  of  an  art  not  by  its  meanest  exhibitions,  but  its 
greatest  triumphs  ;  as  we  estimate  the  strength  of  the  eagle,  not 
by  its  lowest  but  its  loftiest  flight.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  truly  unpfailosophical  than  Bentham*s  notions  on  this 
particular  subject.     A  school  boy  would  hardly  be  guilty  of  so 
gross  an  error  as  that  into  which  Bentham  falls,  when  he  identi- 
fies the  external  with  the  internal  character  of  poetry,  the  letter 
with  the  spirit.    The  one  may  be  mere  falsehood,  while  the  other 
is  the  divinest  truth.    Bentham  must  have  confounded  in  his  own 
mind  the  meanest  verse  with  the  sublimest  poetry,  before  he 
could  have  brought  himself  to  speak  with  flippant  contempt  of  an 
art  by  which  Homer,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  have  made  them- 
selves immortalf.    These  are  spirits  of  which  men  of  intellect  are 
proud  to  show  their  admiration.    To  profess  a  deep  and  ardent 
sense  of  their  genius  is  to  prefer  a  daim  to  the  possession  of  su- 
perior taste  and  judgment.     But  it  will  be  said,  that  all  poets  are 
not  equally  worthy  of  admiration.    This  is  a  palpable  truism. 
But  if  there  are  many  bad  poets,  are  there  not  as  many  bad  phi« 
losophers  ?    If  there  are  mean  writers  in  verse,  are  there  not 
mean  writers  in  prose  ?     Neither  verse  nor  prose  are  to  be  con- 
demned, merely  because  they  are  applied  by  wicked  or  ignorant 
writers  to  evil  or  foolish  purposes.    The  faults  of  the  poet  are 
not  the  faults  of  his  art. 

*  Do  not  the  enemies  of  a  Free  Press  justify  their  oppontion  to  that  mighty 
blessing  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Utilitarians  justify  their  oppositioD  to 
Poetry  1  Both  are  admirable  instruments  of  good,  that  are  liable  to  be  turned  to 
evil  purposes. 

t  Milton  has  himself  observed,  that  we  shonld  neglect  the  common  rhynen. 
and  by  the  study  of  poetry  of  the  highest  order  learn  '*  what  rtUgiaui,  vAst 
fbriout  and  magnificent  uu  might  be  made  of  poetry  both  tn  divine  and  kaman 
thingt," 
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It  is  truly  wonderful  that  any  individual  who  has  ever  thought 
at  all  upon  the  human  mind,  and  has  witnessed  the  irrepressible 
enthusiasm  with  which  men  of  taste  in  all  ages  have  hailed  the 
appearance  of  poetic  genius,  should  yet  regard  it  with  an  igno- 
rant contempt.  Such  a  man  as  Bentham  could  not  fail  to  have 
ohserved  the  intense  emotion  often  excited  by  the  poet ;  and  it  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  been  aware  of  this  prodigious  power, 
and  yet  not  have  felt  inclined  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  The 
fiucination  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  false  morals  and  tinkling 
rhymes.  What  must  he  have  thought  of  those  persons  who  with 
the  greatest  reputation  for  genius  and  judgment,  have  pronounc- 
ed poetry  to  be  the  highest  of  all  human  arts,  and  who  have  said 
that  it  is  "  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge  ?" 

Matter-of-fsct  people  conceive  poetry  to  be  opposed  to  truth, 
because  it  is  chiefly  conversant  with  that  order  of  things  and 
thoughts,  which  is  beyond  the  range  of  their  own  minds.  When- 
ever they  attempt  to  be  poetical  themselves,  they  invariably  do 
violence  to  nature  and  common  sense.  If  they  attempt  to  paint 
human  passion,  they  are  merely  bombastic ;  their  want  of  imagi- 
nation renders  them  at  once  blind  and  cold.  Nothing  can  be 
more  false  and  extravagant  than  the  verses  of  a  literal-minded 

man. 

Even  men  whose  minds  are  elegant  and  refined,  if  they  have 

not  poetical  genius,  though  they  may  be  good  judges  of  the 
compositions  of  other  men,  are  unable  themselves  to  paint  the 
passions  of  the  human  heart  or  the  beauties  of  external  nature 
with  spirit  or  fidelity.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  in  the  most 
voluminous  collections  of  verse  by  men  of  mere  cleverness,  in 
tiie  midst  of  much  that  is  ingenious,  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  single 
poetical  idea.  Persons  of  talent  or  learning  without  genius,  with 
an  their  labour  and  assiduity  produce  nothing  in  verse  worthy  of 
preservation,  and  are  never  poetical  even  by  accident.  In  five 
thousand  of  their  verses  there  are  not  five  lines  of  poetry. 
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WliMk  we  meet  with  the  shortest  fragment  of  trae  poetrj,  we 
allow  the  praise  of  genius  to  the  writer. 

Myriads  of  men  have  attempted  to  excel  in  this  divine  art,  hat 
how  few  have  sncoeeded!  How  many  ahle  and  weU-edocated 
persons  have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  it  in  vain,  who  would 
infallibly  have  excelled  in  almost  any  other  stady  with  the  same 
talents  and  assiduity.  Hayley,  for  example,  a  learned  and  clever 
writer,  spent  half  a  century  in  an  unrequited  courtship  of  the 
Muse.  The  "  Admirable  Crichton,"  who  excelled  in  every  other 
accomplishment,  attempted  poetry,  and  Hailed. 

If  vene  be  poetry,  there  is  scarcely  a  respectable  fiunily  in 
England  that  has  not  its  poet.  Almost  every  well-edncated  nan 
has  at  some  period  of  his  life  committed  the  sin  of  rhyme. 
Nothing  is  so  easy  or  so  common.  But  Poetrf  is  an  "art 
unteachable,  untaught."  One  line  that  is  breathed  upon  by  the 
Muse  is  a  hallowed  thing. 

The  only  way  to  account  for  Bentham's  error,  is  to  anppose 
that  it  originated  in  his  own  want  of  imagination,  and  in  as  great 
a  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  that  focolty  as  he  fell  into  with 
respect  to  poetry.  We  meet  with  many  persons  of  ordinary 
knowledge  and  education,  who  laugh  to  scorn  the  pretensions  of 
the  poet  as  an  instructor  of  mankind,  and  who  are  quite  unable 
to  understand  that  imagination  is  not  only  conversant  with  truth, 
but  that  no  high  truth  is  to  be  discovered  without  it.  We  look 
not,  however,  for  such  ignorance  and  obtusoiess  in  a  philoso- 
pher. Many  metaphysicians  have  made  poetry  their  text  book, 
and  the  most  subtle  and  abstruse  discussions  are  often  flashed 
upon  our  understanding  by  poetical  illustrations*.     It  is  a  sad 


*  "  A  philosopher  will  admit  some  of  those  wonderful  lines  or  wonb  (in 
poetry)  which  bring  to  light  the  infinite  varieties  of  character,  the  furions  bants 
or  wily  workings  of  passion,  the  winding  approaches  of  temptation,  the  slippery 
path  to  depravity,  the  beauty  of  tenderness,  the  grandeur  of  what  is  awfiti  or 
holy  in  man.  In  every  such  quotation,  the  moral  philosopher  uses  tlu  bat 
wutmaU  for  hii  tcUKct;  for  what  an  they  but  the  ruulU  of  <iymai— |  mU 
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miitake  to  sappose  that  imaginatioii  is  in  direct  contradiBfinctioii 
to  reason.  AH  truly  great  thinkers  and  discoverers  have  been, 
indebted  to  the  former  faculty.  In  no  one  departme&t  of 
Literatore  and  Science  have  men  become  eminent  vrho  have  note 
poeseased  a  large  share  of  imagination.  It  is  almost  another 
word  for  genius;  at  all  events  there  may  be  much  talent  but 
no  tme  genius  without  it.  Bacon,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Galileo, 
Cohimbufl,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  Burke,  and  Fox,  Channing 
and  Chalmers  have  as  much  required  the  assistance  of  imagination 
as  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron  and  Wordsworth*.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  and  character  of  the 
imagination  of  these  men,  but  in  their  several  studies  they  have 
all  exerted  this  noble  faculty.  It  is  imagination  which  suggests 
materials  for  the  reason  and  judgment,  or  places  them  in  that 
stnmg  and  vivid  light  which  enables  us  to  see  them  with  distinct* 
ness.  Some  one  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  man  who  is  able 
to  see  nothing  but  a  silly  extravagance  in  Berkeley's  theory  of 
the  non-existence  of  matter,  may  feel  assured  that  he  is  no 
metaphysician,  and  should  never  venture  upon  any  profound 
metaphysical  question.  We  may  oppose  the  theory,  and  yet 
acknowledge  the  subtle  genius  and  delicate  apprehension  of  the 
theorist.  The  more  lofty  are  the  speculations  of  the  metaphy- 
sician the  more  poetical  he  becomes.  Dr.  Channing,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  imaginative  of  modem  writers,  in  his  Essay  on 
Milton  has  explained,  that  our  struggles  after  something  holier  and 


thervaiion  cm  the  huvMLn  heart,  performed  by  artiste  of  other  ikiU  and  power 
than  hit  t  Thiey  are  facts  vahich  could  only  have  been  ascertaifud  by  Homer,  by 
Dant«,  by  Shakespeare,  by  Cervantes,  by  Milton  !  Every  strong  feeling  which 
these  matters  have  excited  is  a  successful  repetition  of  the  original  experiment, 
and  a  continually  growing  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  their  discoveries." — Pro- 
greet  of  Ethical  Philosophy, 

•  *  It  was  the  habit  of  association,  which  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  com- 
plex faculty  of  the  imagination,  that  may  be  said  to  have  led  to  various  dis- 
«CTeries  in  science,  and  to  have  furnished  Bacon  with  his  lominous  Ulostrations 
i&  phiAoeophj.Sdinlmrgh  Review, 
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purer  than  this  earth  affords,  carry  us  to  the  foundation  and  the- 
sources  of  poetry"^.  His  own  pulpit  discourses  are  full  of  that 
suhlimity  of  thought  and  celestial  ardour  of  feeling  which  he 
attrihutes  in  others  to  poetical  inspiration.  One  would  think 
that  the  very  term  inspiration  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  most 
ohtuse  to  the  superior  dignity  of  the  imaginative  arts.  But  the 
great  moh  of  mankind  are  not  easily  persuaded  that  abstract 
studies  can  possess  even  an  indirect  practical  utility,  and  look 
upon  a  poet  as  a  visionary  idler.  Imaginative  men  are  continu- 
ally exposed  to  the  insults  and  misapprehension  of  the  vulgar,  who 
only  see  what  is  immediately  before  them.  Their  notion  of  the 
utility  of  poetry  is  like  Falstaff's  notion  of  honour.  They  ask  if 
it  can  set  a  broken  leg  or  cure  the  grief  of  a  wound,  and  on 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  they  exclaim  that  it  is  a 
word — air — a  trim  reckoning !  and  therefore  they'll  have  none 
of  it !  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  once  present  at  a  meeting  of  a 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
when  Dr.  Tucker,  the  dean  of  Gloucester,  asserted  that  a  pin- 
maker  was  a  more  valuable  and  useful  member  of  society  than 
Raphael.  Here  was  a  Utilitarian  after  Bentham's  own  heart! 
The  painter  was  naturally  indigpiant,  and  replied  that  this  was  the 
observation  of  a  narrow  mind,  that  sees  with  a  microscopic  eye 
but  a  part  of  the  great  machine  of  the  economy  of  life,  and  takes 
the  small  part  which  he  sees  to  be  the  whole.  Commerce  is  the 
means  and  not  the  end  of  happiness.  "  This  kind  of  argument, 
continued  Sir  Joshua,  "  is  like  making  the  brickmaker  superior  to 
the  architect." 


*  "  By  those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  poetry  as  light  reading,  Hil- 
ton's eminence  in  this  sphere  may  be  considered  as  only  living  him  a  rank 
amongst  the  contributors  to  public  amusement.  Not  so  thought  Milton.  Of  all 
God's  gifts  of  intellect  he  esteemed  poetical  genius  the  most  transcendent.  He 
esteemed  it  in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and  wrote  his  great  works  with 
something  of  the  dignity  of  a  prophet.  I  agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate  of 
poetry."— CAanntn^. 
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The  Utilitariana  in  their  theory  of  morals  seem  to  forget  that 
"  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart ;"  and  address  themselves, 
and  in  the  driest  manner,  to  the  understanding  alone.  Hazlitt 
is  right  in  his  remark,  that  the  cultivation  of  a  nufral  sense  is  not 
the  last  thing  that  should  he  attended  to ;  and  that  truth,  when 
carried  alive  into  the  heart  hy  passion  and  imagination,  makes  a 
more  vivid  and  lasting  impression  than  all  Bentham's  tables  and 
calculations  of  right  and  wrong,  utility  and  inutility.  A  tender 
or  spirited  poetical  illustration  may  linger  on  the  ear  and  mind  of 
the  reader  long  after  formal  and  dry  discussions  are  forgotten. 

Bentham's  insult  to  the  memory  of  such  men  as  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  (whose  art  is  less  valuable  than  a  game 
at  Pushpin,  and  whose  writings  are  only  g^od  substitutes  for 
drunkenness  and  the  love  of  gaming !}  must  recoil  upon  his  own 
reputation,  be  remembered  with  his  own  productions,  and  yet  be 
forgotten  some  centuries  before  the  names  of  that  illustrious 
triad.  Mr.  MiU,'  another  Utilitarian,  is  guilty  of  the  same  error. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  faculty  of  imagination  he  maintains  that  the 
Poet's  trains  of  ideas  end  in  nothing  ;  that  his  train  is  its  own 
end.  It  is  all  mere  pleasure,  or  the  purpose  is  frustrated*.  In  all 
other  men  the  case  is  different — the  end  is  important,  not  the 
train.  This  is  the  case,  he  says,  with  the  merchant.  '*  His  trains 
are  directed  to  a  particular  end,  and  it  is  the  end  alone  which 
gives  a  value  to  the  train.  The  end  of  the  metaphysical,  and  the 
end  of  the  mathematical  inquirer  is  the  discovery  of  truth ;  their 
trains  are  directed  to  that  object ;  and  are  or  are  not,  a  source  of 

*  There  is  a  passage  ia  Bentham  od  this  subject,  that  shows  into  what  a  state 
of  confusion  of  mind  he  was  apt  to  be  thrown  when  on  the  uncongenial  subject 
of  poetry.  "All  that  can  be  alleged/'  he  says,  "in  diminution  of  their'' 
(Poetry  and  the  Fine  arts)  "  utility  is,  that  it  is  limited  to  the  eicitement  of 
pUoiure;  they  cannot  disperse  the  clouds  of  grief  and  misfortune."  Thus  we 
are  told  that  though  poetry  excites  jtleature  it  cannot  cheer  the  mind  !  This  is 
philosophy !  Why  a  game  at  Pushpin,  as  it  can  give  TpUature,  may  sometimes 
abstract  the  mind  from  «»2>2ea«ant  thoughts.  Poetry  can  do  more.  It  not  only 
omMt  but  initructi, 
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pleasure  as  that  end  is  or  is  not  attained.  Bat  the  case  is 
perfectly  different  with  the  poet."  If  this  be  not  a  erode,  £dse» 
and  narrow  doctrine,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is. 

The  writer,  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  poetry  against  the 
aspersions  of  the  literal  and  coarse-minded,  has  a  difficult  task  to 
perform,  because  in  its  very  nature  it  is  so  subtle  and  intangible, 
that  however  mighty  its  influence,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the 
precise  character  and  extent  of  its  effects.  They  therefore  who 
have  to  place  it  in  opposition  to  grosser  and  more  palpable  objects, 
can  only  trust  for  the  effiect  of  their  arguments  to  men  of  kindred 
minds,  who  are  able  to  understand  that  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  odd 
and  unimaginative  reasoners. 

Though  this  article  is  already  so  full  of  quotations,  I  make 
room  with  particular  pleasure  for  a  grateful  tribute  to  poetry  from 
the  pen  of  Coleridge. 

''  I  expect  neither  profit,  nor  general  hme  by  my  writings ;  and  t 
consider  myself  as  having  been  amply  repaid  without  either.  Poetiy  hat 
been  to  me  its  own  '  exceeding  great  reward.'  It  has  soothed  my  afflie^ 
tions ;  it  has  multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments ;  it  has  endeared 
solitude ;  and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  once  remarked,  that  in  most  vexations 
he  successfully  applied  to  poetry  for  consolation.     Amidst  all  his 
active  struggles  in  public  life,  Mr.  Fox  was  always  sighing  for 
an  opportunity  to  turn  to  the  perusal  of  his  favorite  poeta ;  and 
even  in  his  latest  years  he  was  perpetually  talking  to  his  friends 
of  his  intention  to  write  a  treatise  on  "  the  three  arts  of  Poetry, 
History,  and  Oratory."     Burke  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Richard- 
son, the  author  of  the  Essays  on  Shakespeare's  dramatic  charac- 
ters, observes,  that  "  poetry  is  the  study  of  human  nature  ;  and 
as  this  is  the  first  object  of  philosophy,  poetry  will  always  rank 
first  am9ng  human  compositions."     If  poetry  were  to  be  stmck 
out  of-  the  literature  of  a  nation,  how  bare  it  would  leave  it  I 
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When  we  reckon  np  the  literary  honours  of  a  country,  how  large 
and  conspicuous  a  share  is  divided  amongst  the  poets  !  Let  us 
torn  either  to  the  ancients  or  to  the  modems,  and  the  truth  of 
this  remark  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 


MEMORY. 

I. 
Whkn  o'er  this  glimmering  land  of  dreams 

Life's  morning  meteors  brightly  play. 
And  hope's  and  fancy's  blending  beams 

With  hues  celestial  light  the  way. 
How  rich  the  varied  prospect  seems  ! 

How  like  Enchantment's  fair  array ! 

II. 
Alas  !  full  soon  those  glories  fade. 

Like  rays  that  orient  skies  adorn. 
As  clouds  on  clouds  in  lurid  shade 

O'er  all  their  azure  depths  are  borne. 
And  leave  Life's  traveller,  spell-betrayed, 

A  darkened  path — a  heart  forlorn  I 


III. 
Ah,  yes !  though  brightly  Fancy  glows. 

And  fair  the  light  by  young  Hope  shed. 
More  true  though  sad,  the  soul's  repose 

When  o'er  the  past,  by  Memory  led. 
We  greet  each  scene  she  fondly  shows. 

And  see  the  faces  of  the  dead ! 
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Closb  on  the  green  marge  of  a  lonely  river 

Fed  by  the  mountain  torrent  heard  afiur 

At  hush  of  eve,  a  small  white  human  ne8t» 

Half-buried  in  a  wilderness  of  bowers. 

And  but  with  broken  sun-beams  thinly  specked, 

'Neath  Summer's  brightest  sky,  like  a  faint  light 

Piercing  the  gloom  umbrageous,  shineth  pale. 

And  on  the  cold  wave's  tremulous  mirror  throws 

A  dream-like  shadow  dim.     That  silent  shed 

As  kindred  to  the  sylvan  landscape  seems 

As  the  green  covert  where  the  timid  deer 

Slumbers  at  noon,  or  clover-covered  cell 

Where  wearied  e'en  of  sunshine  and  of  song 

The  skylark  folds  his  wing.     Its  aspect  wild 

Would  charm  a  hermit's  soul,  and  scarce  recalls 

When  the  chance  wanderer  breaks  the  solitude 

A  dream  of  social  life !    There  Maodalinb, 

Fled  from  the  false  world's  glare,  unsuited  ever 

To  gpief  s  dark  night,  as  radiance  to  the  tomb. 

Her  lone  and  widowed  heart  no  longer  stirred 

With  one  sweet  joy  domestic,  day  by  day, 

Beneath  its  ivied  porch,  broods  mournfully 

O'er  happier  hours  departed.     Oft  she  sighs 

To  think  how  heavily  and  slow  must  fall 

Her  last  few  sands  of  life.     Though  three  fair  youths 

Are  mirrored  still  in  her  maternal  breast. 

These  all  are  far  away !  In  foreign  lands 

They  seek  what  fate  denied  them  in  their  own. 

«  Suggested  by  a  German  story. 
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Bat  life  is  fraught  with  change ; — the  stillest  pool 

Is  sometimes  raffled  by  the  gentle  play 

Of  wandering  zephyrs  wild.     So  fortune's  breath 

May  stir  the  sullen  waters  of  despair. 

Till  the  dull  surface  dimple  into  smiles ! 

Though  hope  was  shrouded  like  a  Lapland  sun, 

And  day  seemed  gone  from  earth,  the  mourner's  soul 

At  last  was  touched  with  light !  One  summer's  eve. 

Late  lingering  on  her  long-accustomed  seat 

Beneath  the  shaded  threshold,  tranquil  thoughts. 

Accordant  with  the  landscape  and  the  time. 

Fell  on  her  withering  heart  like  holy  dew ; 

For  Nature's  tenderest  influence  benign 

To  that  soft  mood  was  ministrant.     The  scene 

Might  weU  have  calmed  a  spirit  ruder  far. 

And  soothed  less  gentle  sorrow.     Fleecy  clouds 

Like  white-robed  phantoms  fair,  in  radiant  ranks 

Close  thronged  the  vault  of  heaven,  whose  azure  tinta 

Gleamed  out  between  like  blue  meandering  veins 

Of  delicate  marble,     fitfully  the  moon 

Her  beauty  veiled,  then  gliding  proudly  forth 

Again  her  glorious  countenance  revealed 

To  charm  a  subject  world ! 

At  such  an  hour 
How  strangely  dissonant  or  unusual  sounds 
Flutter  the  dreaming  soul !  The  silence  deep 
Was  broken,  as  when  frighted  birds  arise 
From  some  still  forest  bower.     A  steed's  quick  tramp 
Rang  through  the  rural  solitude  around. 
And  Maodalinb,  up-starting  with  surprise. 
Her  pale  hands  folded  on  her  heaving  breast. 
Peered  through  the  verdant  vista,  lone  and  dim 
That  fronts  her  Cottage-home ;  when  swift  as  thought. 
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Her  strained  eyes  met  the  weU-remembered  form 

Of  him  whose  childhood's  charms  first  tanght  her  heart 

A  mother's  transport !  Motionless  awhile* 

Spell-homid,  she  stood,  strock  mate  with  sadden  joy ! 

Till  as  he  knelt  before  her»  a  faint  sigh. 

And  one  full  burst  of  tears,  her  brief  trance  broke. 

And  while  serener  rapture  thrilled  her  frame 

She  sunk  upon  his  breast. 

"  Kind  Heaven,"  she  cried, 
"  Hath  blessed  my  midnight  dream,  my  daily  prayer. 
And  not  in  cold  neglect  and  solitude 
I  now  shall  journey  onward  to  my  grave. 
But  soothed  and  cherished  by  the  light  of  love 
E'en  age  may  wear  a  charm !"    And  gently  then 
Her  eldest  bom,  the  favored  Ebxrt,  spake— 
"  Fortune  rewards  my  travel  and  my  toil. 
And  fondly  would  my  true  heart  now  repay 
The  love  maternal  lavished  on  my  life 
Till  youth  was  merged  in  manhood.    Oh !  no  more 
Echo  the  drear  sighs  of  these  river  reeds. 
Or  the  wild  music  of  these  moumf  ol  boughs. 
That  moan  at  every  breeze !  Oh !  quickly  leave 
This  melancholy  hermitage  austere. 
And  share  a  social  home  !'*     With  grateful  heart 
Glad  Maodalims  consents,  and  soon  she  smiles 
Beneath  a  brighter  roof.     But  not  long  there 
Dwelt  that  shy  guest,  domestic  happiness  I 
In  Eskrt's  soul,  with  subtle  poison  fired. 
Inebriate  with  a  love  far  less  divine. 
The  filial  tie  was  loosened ;  and  his  fate 
In  hour  unblest  was  linked  to  one  whose  charms 
Of  outward  form  and  feature,  were  the  spell 
That  ^wrought  his  ruin.    As  a  bright-hued  cloud 
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May  bear  the  brooding  spirit  of  the  storm. 

His  beanteoQS  bride,  alas !  a  soul  betrayed 

Unworthy  of  its  radiant  tenement ; — 

And  poor  insulted  Maooalink  returned 

To  the  lone  Cottage  by  the  mountain  stream. 

That  home  was  like  her  heart,  almost  a  ruin. 

And  desolate  as  her  doom.     Dark  moss  had  grown 

O'er  the  discolored  walls,  and  all  around 

Was  rank  luxuriance  or  drear  decay. 

In  a  forlorn  monotony  severe 

The  dull  days  passed.    At  length  her  younger  boy, 

BsKTHOLn  returned ;  a  formal  risit  paid 

And  proffered  gold,  but  not  the  filial  love 

More  dear  than  precious  gems.     "  Alas !"  she  cried, 

*'  The  bitter  mockery  of  a  mother's  name. 

But  not  one  bliss  maternal,  now  is  mine  ; 

My  sole  fair  hope  seems  fading  like  a  cloud 

Above  the  setting  sun.    My  darkened  heart 

Forbodes  that  Hbnric  on  the  field  of  fame 

Hath  proudly  breathed  his  last !"  A  dream  confirmed 

This  mournful  fear ;  a  warrior  on  the  ground 

Lay  bathed  in  blood  and  gazing  on  his  face* 

She  saw — her  son !  "  Farewell !   farewell !"  she  said. 

Awaking  wild,  "  at  least  thou  hast  not  scorned 

The  grey  hairs  of  thy  parent.*' 

Sorrow  now 
Wasted  her  aged  form.    At  last  e'er  Fate 
Had  quenched  life's  tremulous  flame,  her  Hbnric  dear. 
To  make  her  dark  dreams  fade  like  morning  mist. 
Returned, — an  honored  soldier,  one  whose  fame 
Had  raised  his  soul,  but  hardened  not  his  heart.   . 
With  filial  reverence  he  kissed  her  brow. 
And  when  upon  the  broad  light  of  his  joy 

▼OL.  II.  If 
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Dim  memories  cast  their  shadow,  sadden  tears 
Fell  from  his  azure  eyes  like  the  big  rain 
That  sometimes  from  the  frdrest  summer  skies 

A  transient  cloud  may  shed. 

A  few  moons  passed 

When  from  a  distant  comrade  Hbnbic  heard 
Rumours  of  war,  and,  with  freak  ardour  fired. 
Spoke  of  his  quick  return  to  that  far  dime 
Where  all  his  laurels  grew.    *•  Oh !  bitterest  trial  I" 
Sad  Magdalinb  exclaimed.     "My  only  Son, 
(For  what  to  me  are  thy  false  brethren  now  ?  ) 
Wilt  thou  desert  thy  mother,— when  the  goal 
Of  life's  long,  weary  pilgrimage  is  nigh. 
Nor  soothe  her  at  the  gloomy  gates  of  death  ? — 
Oh !  leave  her  not  to  wither  in  despair ; 
Unwept  and  unattended  thus  to  die !" 

There  was  a  struggle  in  that  warrior's  soul 

Severe  though  brief ;  'tis  hard  when  glory's  smile 

Thrills  the  young  heart,  its  witchery  to  defy ; — 

But  filial  virtue  triumphed !    The  fond  tears 

A  mother  sheds  are  potent  as  the  drops 

That  the  hard  marble  print,  and  Hbkbio's  heart 

By  the  hearth  gentle,  as  in  battle  brave. 

Was  touched ; — ^he  paused  amid  his  proud  career 

To  sweeten  a  lorn  parent's  solitude 

With  looks  of  love ; — ^And  as  an  aged  tree 

Propped  and  protected  flourishes  anew. 

Poor  Magdalinb's  autumnal  hopes  put  forth 

A  few  pale  blossoms  more ; — ^her  closing  day 

Grew  calm  and  fair; — Afiection's  ever«green 

Twined  round  her  heart ;  and  star-like  pleasures  cheered 

The  tranquil  twilight  of  her  evening  hours ! 
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BoGTOB  Dabwin's  trensplantatioii  of  the  poetical  flowers  of 
Anna  Seward  into  lus  "  Botmuc  Garden,*'  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
incidents  in  literary  history.  That  a  man  like  Doctor  Darwin,  who 
had  a  moral  and  literary  character  to  support,  and  who  had  such 
original  resources  in  his  own  imagination,  should  have  appropri- 
ated to  his  own  use,  and  without  any  kind  of  acknowledgment,  the 
production  of  a  contemporary  poet  whose  vanity  was  so  little  like- 
ly to  forgive  the  fraud  or  preserve  a  self-denying  silence,  is  indeed 
surprising,  and  would  not  be  credited  on  ordinary  evidence.  The 
fact,  however,  is  perfectly  well  known.  Thomas  Campbell  in  the 
notice  of  Doctor  Darwin,  in  his  "  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets," 
Tery  unjustly  treats  Miss  Seward's  claim  with  incredulity  and  con- 
tempt. There  is  something  even  spiteful  in  his  allusion  to  her. 
''  Miss  Anna  Seward,"  he  says, ''  in  her  Life  ofDarwUi,  declares 
herself  the  authoress  of  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem,  (the  Bota- 
nic Garden,)  hU  as  she  never  had  the  courage  to  make  thispreten^ 
sum  during  Doctor  Darwin's  life,  her  veracity  on  the  subject  is  expoS' 
ed  to  suspicion."  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  notice  of  Darwin 
he  has  another  fling  at  the  poetess.  *'  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden," 
he  says,  "  once  pleased  many  better  judges  than  his  affected  biogra* 
pher**  Thomas  Campbell  is,  undoubtedly,  a  true  poet,  and  when 
he  has  no  personal  prejudices  to  blind  his  judgment,  he  is  as  true 
a  critic.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  in  this  instance 
he  is  any  thing  but  impartial.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of 
Anna's  letters  which  was  not  calculated  to  secure  the  favourable 
judgment  of  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  "  You  ask  me," 
she  writes  to  one  of  her  correspondents^  "  my  opinion  of  the  new 
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poem.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope^  and  observe,  that  it  is  thou^t  an 
iDgenious  counterpart  to  The  Pieasures  of  Memory,  It  was  lent 
me  for  a  short  time,  and  my  perusal  was  single  and  hurried.  I 
rose  from  it  without  any  impression  of  having  found  on  its  pages 
much  of  the  strength  of  original  genius."  This  is  not  a  very  just 
criticism,  but  it  is  a  hasty  one ;  and,  we  are  to  remember,  that 
Miss  Seward  had  not  seen  Campbell's  maturer  and  more  energetic 
productions — ^his  inimitable  lyrics.  At  the  time  these  letters  were 
published  Miss  Seward's  fame  stood  pretty  high,  and  as  they  were 
edited  by  his  friend  Scott,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Campbell 
had  either  read  or  heard  of  this  off-hand  condemnation.  Camp- 
bell is,  we  believe,  the  only  writer  who  has  insinuated  agunst  Miss 
Seward  herself  a  still  severer  charge  than  that  whidi  she  brought 
against  Darwin.  A  daring  misappropriation  like  that  of  Darwin's 
is  a  far  leas  disgusting  crime  than  a  felonious  attack  upon  the  cha* 
racter  and  property  of  the  defenceless  dead.  But,  we  are  con- 
vinced, that  in  the  present  case  Mr.  Campbell  is  either  a  less 
cautious  or  less  candid  judge  than  he  ought  to  be  in  a  matter  so 
seriously  afiecting  the  moral  reputation  of  a  female,  who  was 
always  greatly  respected  in  private  life.  We  admit,  that  there  b 
no  direct  evidence  that  Miss  Seward  had  spoken  personally  to  Doctor 
Darwin  upon  the  subject  of  his  plagiarism ;  and  this  circumstance 
is  undoubtedly  remarkable,  as  she  occasionally  corresponded  with 
her  spoliator  even  subsequent  to  his  literary  theft,  and  continued 
to  speak  of  his  poetry  to  all  her  correspondents  with  most  enthusi- 
astic commendation .  That  she  was  not  likely  to  refrain  from  apeak- 
ing  on  such  a  subject  from  any  delicacy  or  tenderness  to  Darwin, 
or  any  want  of  boldness  and  candour,  we  may  gather  from  the  tone 
of  some  of  her  letters  to  Hayley,  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  to  Henry 
Hardinge.  Nothing  can  be  more  frank  and  fearless  than  these. 
But  if  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  complained  to  Doctor  Darwin 
on  this  subject,  neither  is  there  any  strong  reason  to  believe  the  * 
contrary.    At  all  events,  some  of  Mr.  Campbell's  statements  are 
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undoubtedly  inaccurate.  He  tells  as,  for  instance,  that  Darwin 
published  the  fint  part  of  his  Botanic  Garden  (the  ezordiam  of 
which  is  Miss  Sevraurd's)  in  the  year  1781.  He  is  evidently  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  9eamd  part  of  the  poem  was  published 
before  ih&  first;  and  that  the  first  part  did  not  appear  till  1792. 
This  is  an  important  error.  Miss  Seward  gave  the  lines  to  Doc- 
tor Darwin  in  the  year  1779.  A  friend  of  Doctor  Darwin's,  (Mr. 
Stevens)  sent  them  to  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  in  1783,  in  the 
May  number  of  which  year  they  were  published  with  her  name, 
and  were  copied,  also  with  her  name,  into  the  Animal  Register 
of  the  next  year.  They  were  also  inserted  with  her  signature  in 
Shaw's  History  of  Staffordshire  in  1 798,  four  years  before  the 
death  of  Doctor  Darwin. 

They  were  thus  claimed  by  her  signature  (and  the  claim  re- 
mained undisputed)  in  two  of  the  most  popular  periodicals  of 
that  day,  eight  or  nine  years  before  Doctor  Darwin  transferred 
them  to  his  Botanic  Garden  !  Then  again,  if  we  have  no  direct 
informaition  of  her  having  addressed  Darwin  on  the  subject 
orally,  or  by  letter,  we  know  that  Miss  Seward  made  no  secret 
of  the  matter  even  in  the  Doctor's  life-time.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Bepton,  dated  July,  1789,  she  observes,  "  One  of  the  notes 
to  the  part  which  Doctor  Darwin  has  just  published,  induces  me 
to  believe  he  retains  his  design  of  opening  his  first  part  with  my 
sketch  of  the  valley.  Surely  he  judges  wrong ;  so  great  a  work 
ought  not  to  contain  lines,  especially  in  the  exordium,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  written  by  another."  From  this  paragraph 
we  gather  two  conclusions — the  one  is,  that  Miss  Seward  was 
aware  that  Doctor  Darwin  had  some  intention  to  use  her  lines, 
though  she  might  naturally  have  expected  that  he  would  compli- 
ment her  with  an  acknowledgment ;  and  the  other  is,  that  she 
looked  upon  her  parentage  of  them  as  too  well  known,  at  least  to 
her  correspondent,  to  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  enter  into  any 
argument  or  explanation  to  support  her  claim.     In  the  same  let- 
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ter  there  is  an  observation  which  seems  to  hint  that  Darwin  had 
some  sinister  design  in  the  order  of  his  pablication  of  the  Botanic 
Garden ; — "  For  same  reason  inscrutable  to  me,  he  pmbiishes  the  je- 
cond  part  first  **  Is  it  possible  that  he  coold  have  acted  under  the 
impression,  that  Miss  Seward  might  not  live  to  see  the  first  part» 
and  to  claim  her  share  of  it  ?  We  woold  not  wQlingly  believe  it. 
We  forget  what  were  Darwin's  avowed  reasons  for  not  begin* 
ning  the  publication  of  his  work  with  the  first  part.  The  next 
mention  that  Miss  Seward  makes  of  the  matter  is  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  dated  August,  1792,  the  same  year  in  which  the  first 
part  of  the  Botanic  Garden  was  published ; — "  He  (Doctor  Darwin) 
retains  without  the  least  acknowledgment,  not  even  the  quotation 
marks,  and  places,  as  the  exordium  of  this  his  resplendent  poem^^ 
a  copy  of  verses  of  mine  which  I  wrote  in  his  Botanic  Garden, 
near  Lichfield,  in  the  year  1779,  when  he  himself  vras  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Lichfield. ^My  verses  had  the  honour  of  suggesting 

to  the  Doctor  the  first  idea  of  this  exquisite  composition.*'  She 
repeats  the  same  complaint  to  Mr.  Thomas  Park,  in  a  letter  dated 
1 80 1 ,  the  year  before  Darwin  died.  After  this  what  are  we  to  think 
of  Campbell's  assertion,  that  she  had  never  the  courage  to  make 
this  pretension  during  Doctor  Darwin's  life?  The  verses  in 
question,  though  upon  the  whole  amongst  her  happiest  eflorts, 
are  not  so  superior  even  to  her  worst  performances  as  to  excite 
any  suspicion  on  the  ground  of  incapacity.  There  are  two  or  three 
of  her  other  pieces  that  are  quite  equal  to  them,  and  in  the  same 
style.  The  following  description  of  the  sea  round  the  North 
Pole,  in  her  Elegy  on  Captain  Cook,  though  not  without  its 
faults,  was  honored  with  the  praise  of  Dr.  Johnson  r 

**  From  the  rude  summit  of  yon  frozen  steep, 
Contrasting  Glory  gilds  the  dreary  deep  ! 
Lo  !^-K]eck'd  with  verroil  youth  and  beamy  grace, 
Hope  in  her  step,  and  gladness  in  her  face, 
Light  on  the  icy  rock,  with  outstretch*d  hands, 
Tlie  Goddess  of  the  new  Columbus  stands. 
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Round  her  bright  head  the  plumy  peterels  soar. 
Blue  aa  her  robe,  that  sweeps  the  froaen  shore  ; 
Glows  her  soft  cheek,  as  vernal  mornings  fair, 
And  warm  as  summer-suns  her  golden  hair ; 
O'er  the  hoar  waste  her  radiant  glances  stieam. 
And  courage  kindles  in  their  magic  beam. 
She  points  the  ship  its  mazy  path,  to  thread 
The  floating  fragments  of  the  frozen  bed. 
While  o  er  the  deep,  in  many  a  dreadful  form, 
The  giant  Danger  howls  along  the  storm. 
Furling  the  iron  sails  with  numbed  hands, 
Pirm  on  the  deck  the  great  Adventurer  stands  ; 
Round  glitt'ring  mountains  hears  the  billows  rave, 
And  the  vast  ruin  thunder  on  the  wave. — 
Appaird  he  hears  !— but  checks  the  rising  sigh. 
And  turns  on  his  firm  band  a  glist'ning  eye. — 
Not  for  himself  the  sighs  unbidden  break. 
Amid  the  terrors  of  the  icy  wreck  ; 
Not  for  himself  starts  the  impassioned  tear, 
Congealing  as  it  falls  ;— nor  pain,  nor  fiear. 
Nor  Death's  dread  darts,  impede  the  great  design. 
Till  Nature  draws  the  circumscribing  line. 
Huge  rocks  of  ice  th'  arrested  ship  embay, 
And  bar  the  gallant  Wanderer's  dangerous  way. — 
His  eye  regretful  marks  the  Goddess  turn 
The  assiduous  prow  from  its  relentless  bourn." 

Miss  Seward  speaks  in  a  very  gentle  tone  of  Dr.  Darwin's  al- 
terations of  the  lines  he  stole  from  her  ;  though  he  has  by  no 
means  improved  them.  They  remind  us  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary's 
amnsing  simile — "  Steal !  to  be  sure  they  may ;  and  egad  serve 
your  best  thoughts  as  gypsies  do  stolen  children,  disfigure  them 
to  make  them  pass  for  their  own."  The  following  really  beautiful 
lines  were  undoubtedly  injured  by  Dr.  Darwin's  alterations. 

"  To  charm  thine  eye,  amid  the  crystal  tide 
With  sinuous  track,  my  silvery  nations  glide ; 
My  choral  birds  Uieir  vivid  plumes  unfold. 
And  insect  armies  wave  their  wings  of  gold/' 

Anna  Seward. 
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On  twinklings  fins  my  pearly  nations  play^ 
Or  win  with  sinuous  train  their  trackless  way. 
My  plumy  pairs,  in  gay  embroidery  dressed 
Form  with  ingenious  bill  the  pensile  nesu" 


Dr.  Darwuu 


We  shall  now  give  the  stolen  verses  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were  circulated  by  the  author,  and  before  they  were  altered  by 
Darwin  to  suit  his  purpose.  They  are  very  descriptive,  animated 
and  harmonious. 

"  VERSES  WRITTEN  IN   DR.   DARWIN*S  BOTANIC  GARDEN, 

near  Lichfield^  Jit/y,  1778. 

**  Q,  come  nothere^  ye  proud,  whose  breasts  enfold 
Th'  insatiate  wish  of  glory,  or  of  gold  ! 
O  come  not  here,  whose  branded  foreheads  wear 
The  eternal  frown  of  envy  or  of  care ! 
For  you  no  Dryad  decks  her  fragrant  bowers. 
For  you  her  sparkling  urn  no  Naiad  pours ; 
Unmarked  by  you,  light  Graces  skim  the  green. 
And  hovering  Cupids  aim  their  shafts  unseen. 

But  thou,  whose  mind  the  we11-attemper*d  ray 
Of  taste  and  virtue  lights  with  purer  day ; 
Whose  finer  sense  each  sofl  vibration  owns, 
Mute  and  unfeeling  to  discordant  tones ; 
Like  the  fair  flower,  that  spreads  its  lucid  form 
To  meet  the  sun,  but  shuts  it  to  the  storm ; 
For  tliee  my  borders  nurse  the  glowing  wreath. 
My  fountains  murmur  and  my  zephyrs  breathe; 
To  charm  thine  eye,  amid  the  crystal  tide. 
With  sinuous  track,  my  silvery  nations  glide; 
My  choral  birds  their  vivid  plumes  unfold. 
And  insect  armies  wave  their  wings  of  gold. 

And  if  with  thee  some  gentle  maid  should  stray. 
Disastrous  Love  companion  of  her  way, 
O !  lead  her  timid  step  to  yonder  glade. 
Whose  arching  rock  incumbent  alders  shade  I 
These,  as  meek  evening  wakes  the  temperate  breese. 
And  moon-beams  glimmer  thro*  the  trembling  trees. 
The  rills  that  gurgle  round  shall  sooth  her  .ear. 
The  weeping  rock  shall  number  tear  for  tear  ; 
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And  as  sad  Philomel,  alike  forlorn, 
Sings  to  the  night,  reclining  on  a  thorn, 
While  at  mute  intervals  each  falling  note 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  and  whispers  round  the  grot, 
The  sister-woe  shall  calm  her  throbbing  breast. 
And  soflest  slumbers  steal  her  cares  to  rest. 

Thus  spoke  the  Genius,  as  he  stept  along, 
And  bade  these  lawns  to  Peace  and  Truth  belong ; 
Down  the  steep  slopes  he  led,  with  modest  skill, 
Tlie  grassy  path-way,  and  the  vagrant  rill ; 
Stretch*d  o'er  the  marshy  vale  the  willowy  mound, 
Where  shines  the  lake  amid  the  cultiir*d  ground ; 
Rear'd  the  young  woodland,  smoothed  the  wavy  green. 
And  gave  to  Beauty  all  the  quiet  scene. 

O  !  may  no  ruder  step  the  bowers  prophane. 
No  midnight  wassail er  deface  the  plain  1 
And  when  the  tempests  of  the  wintry  day 
Blow  golden  autumn's  varied  leaves  away. 
Winds  of  the  North,  restrain  your  icy  gales. 
Nor  chill  the  bosom  of  these  Happy  Vales  V* 

To  account  for  the  Doctor's  conduct*  every  way  unworthy  of  him, 
is  not  a  very  easy  task.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  if  any  complaint 
were  made  to  him^  he  should  be  able  to  laugh  it  off  as  a  pleasant 
joke.  That  he  had  not  a  very  delicate  sense  of  honor  in  such  mat- 
ters one  of  Miss  Seward's  anecdotes  sufficiently  demonstrates. 
When  Mr.  Mundy  had  finished  his  poem  of  "  Needwood  Forest," 
the  Doctor  wrote  three  little  poetic  compliments  on  the  work. 
To  the  best  he  put  his  son's  initials,  to  the  second-best  his  own, 
and  to  the  worst  Miss  Seward's  !  When  the  lady  saw  them  in 
print  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mundy's  poem,  not  liking  the  ma- 
noeuvre, she  reproached  the  Doctor  with  it.  "  He  laughed  it  off," 
she  says,  "  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  and  with  which  he 
carries  all  his  points  of  despotism."  This  anecdote  was  given  to 
a  literary  correspondent  at  a  time  when,  if  it  had  not  been  true,  it 
was  likely  enough  to  be  contradicted  by  the  Doctor  or  his  friends. 
The  EdMurgh  Review,  in  noticing  the  life  of  Darwin,  (in  any  thing 
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bat  R  complimentRry  or  friendly  tone,)  Rcknowledged  thRt  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  statement  respecting  the  Rdoption  of  her  lines  as  an 
introduction  to  the  first  Canto  of  the  Botanic  GRrden  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt.  Even  the  mild  Rnd  CRUtious  Walter  Scott  says, 
that  Darwin's  disingenuoos  suppression  of  the  aid  of  which  he 
had  availed  himself,  must  remain  a  considerable  stain  upon  the 
character  of  the  Poet  of  Flora. 

Miss  Seward's  letters  are  the  most  artificial  epistolary  composi- 
tions in  the  language.  They  are  sometimes  ludicrously  inflated. 
They  are  rarely,  however,  obscure  or  dull.  They  teem  with  highly 
interesting  literary  anecdotes  and  very  ingenious  criticisms  on  poe« 
try.  If  the  criticisms,  when  influenced  by  personal  partialities,  are 
too  laudatory,  it  is  an  error  that  leans  to  virtue's  side.  She  was 
an  enthusiast  in  friendship,  and  appears  to  have  taken  as  intense 
an  interest  in  the  success  of  her  numerous  poetical  friends  as  in 
her  own.  Her  character  in  this  point  of  view  is  quite  admirable. 
She  had  not  the  slightest  taint  of  envy  in  her  nature,  and  luul  sudi 
R  generous  Rdminition  of  intellectual  eminence,  thRt  she  could  take 
the  most  profound  Rnd  fervid  delight  in  the  productions  of  those 
whom  she  personslly  disliked  or  who  had  seriously  injured  her. 
Thus  she  is  perpetually  dilating  upon  the  greatness  of  Dr.  John* 
son's  genius,  though  she  abhorred  the  man.  Darwin's  conduct  to- 
wards herself  never  checked  in  the  least  her  warm  admiration  of 
his  genius,  and  she  seizes  every  opportunity  of  ofiering  his  Muse 
a  glowing  tribute  of  applause.  An  ill-natured  critic  might  find  a 
feast  of  faults  in  her  six  volumes  of  letters,  and  yet  they  are  not 
only  highly  entertaining  on  account  of  the  literary  anecdotes  and 
ingenious  criticisms  on  poetry  with  which  they  abound,  but  they 
charm  us  with  so  many  traits  of  a  delicate  mind  and  a  feeling 
heart,  that  we  allude  to  the  imperfections  of  her  style  and  her  oc- 
casional errors  with  something  like  that  reluctance  with  which  we 
admit  the  defects  of  a  personal  friend.  Mudford,  in  his  Life  ci 
Cumberland,  attacks  her  with  savage  bitterness,  in  return  for  an 
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obtenratioii  in  one  of  her  letters  to  the  effect  that  Sheridan's  por- 
trait of  Cumberland,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  is  not  a  caricature.  He 
affirms  that  her  correspondence  is  "an  heterogeneous  mass  of 
vanity,  pedantry  and  virulence ;"  and  gives  a  specimen  of  what  he 
calls  her  "  miserable  rant."  This  is  outrageously  severe — in  fact 
quite  unjust,  and  Mr.  Mudford's  own  style  is  perhaps  in  every 
respect  as  open  to  censure  as  Miss  Seward's.  Mr.  Mudford  himself 
records  the  fact,  that  when  Cumberland's  son  saw  The  Critic  per* 
forroed  he  immediately  recognized  his  father  in  the  character  of 
Sir  Fretjwi,  The  amusing  anecdote  of  the  origin  of  this  satirical 
sketch  is  worth  repeating,  though  it  may  be  familiar  to  readers 
who  are  versed  in  the  history  of  Dramatic  Literature.  It  is  said 
that  when  Sheridan  produced  his  School  for  Scandal,  Cumberland, 
who  was  always  remarkable  for  his  jealousy  of  other  men's  success 
in  his  own  line,  sat  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  Theatre,  and  while 
the  house  rang  with  laughter  and  applause,  preserved  a  perfect 
gravity  of  countenance,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  merri- 
ment of  those  about  him.  Sheridan  was  told  of  this.  "  It  was 
somewhat  ungracious,"  he  observed, "  in  Cumberland  not  to  laugh 
a  little  at  my  comedy,  when  I  lately  laughed  at  one  of  his  tragedies 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end*."  Not  satisfied  with  this  pungent 
witticism,  he  subsequently  revenged  himself  still  further  by  drawing 
the  portrait  of  Cumberland  in  The  Critic. 


*  However,  Sheridan  himMlf,  when  he  tried  his  hand  at  the  serious  drama, 
gave  judicious  critics  a  tempution  to  indulge  in  risible  emotions.  The  play  of 
Pitarro,  is  mere  fustian  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last.  Its  sickly  sentimenta- 
lity—iu  extravagant  heroism— and  its  stilted  and  unnatural  diction  are  very  of- 
fensive to  a  mature  and  healthy  judgment.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  he  should 
have  associated  his  name  with  such  a  production.  It  is  true  that  it  is  little 
more  than  a  translation  from  the  German;  but  the  choice  of  such  a  play  for 
traualation,  and  the  style  in  which  itis  *'  done  into  English,"  show  that  Sheridan 
had  little  genius  for  the  traffic  drama.  He  should  have  been  satisfied  with  his  fame 
as  a  wit.  In  his  comedies  the  brilliant  thoughts  and  fancies  sparkle  as  inces- 
santly as  fireflies  in  an  Indian  grove,  fiat  he  had  no  mastery  over  the  graver  and 
deeper  passions.  In  the  play  of  Pisarro  human  nature  is  melodramatized  after 
the  same  manner  as  inanimate  nature  is  bedaubed  and  varnished  on  a  tea-tray. 
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'When  we  first  sat  down  to  a  perusal  of  Anna  Seward's  letters, 
we  were  sorely  tempted  to  make  an  amusing  collection  of  her 
foolish  praises  of  small  poets  now  forgotten,  and  to  expose  many 
of  her  defects  of  style  ;  hut  as  we  proceeded  in  our  task,  we  were 
so  much  touched  with  her  amiahle  personal  qualities,  and  so 
much  pleased  with  the  hetter  parts  of  her  correspondence,  that  "  a 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  our  dream,"  and  we  were  deter- 
mined to  dwell  only  on  the  favorahle  side  of  her  character.  No- 
thing can  be  more  interesting  than  some  of  the  domestic  allosioDs 
in  these  letters.  It  appears  that  she  waited  upon  her  old  bedrid- 
den father  with  the  same  profound  and  ever-watchful  tendemeas 
with  which  Pope  attended  upon  his  mother, 

''  And  rocked  the  cradle  of  reposing  age." 


Such  glaring  colours,  however,  catch  the  vulgar  eye.  The  crowd  are  enraptur- 
ed with  these  glittering  effects,  in  which  they  think  that  nature  is  not  exaggerated 
but  surpassed.  The  language  of  Pizarro  is  neither  verse  nor  prose.  It  reroiads 
us  of  Dr.  Johnson's  censure  of  blank-verse  ;  "  If  it  be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous," 
said  he,  **  it  is  crippled  prose."  Sheridan,  though  eschewing  blank-verse  for  an 
equivocal  measure  of  his  own  invention,  has  contrived  in  this  tragedy  to  combine 
all  the  faults  attributed  by  the  critic  to  the  uurhymed  heroic  metre.  The  style 
is  not  only  inflated  and  gaudy,  but  it  limps  into  the  bargain.  It  is  not  quite  ftir 
to  expect  much,  even  from  the  best  actors,  when  this  strange  piece  is  brought 
upon  the  stage ;  in  the  performance  of  such  a  play  actors  are  of  little  importance. 
They  merely  add  by  their  presence  to  the  general  effect  of  the  spectacle.  "  Now,** 
says  Puff  in  the  Critic, "  now,  for  my  magnificence,  my  noise,  and  my  pro- 
cession !" 

"  The  play  stands  still ;  damn  action  and  discourse  ; 
Back  fly  the  scenes,  and  enter  foot  and  horse." 

This  couplet  of  Pope's  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the 
Rehearsal.  *'  I'he  plot  stands  still/'  says  Smith.  "  Why,  what  in  the  world  is 
a  plot  good  for,"  replies  Bayes,  "  but  to  bring  in  fine  things'!*' 

In  the  theatrical  exhibition  of  Piiarro  the  tailor  and  the  actor  seem  to  divide 
the  public  admiration. 

"  Such  was  the  shout,  the  long -applauding  note 
At  Quin's  high  plume,  or  Oldfield's  petticoat. 

Booth  enters — hark !  the  universal  peal ! 

'  But  has  he  spoken  ?'— '  Not  a  syllable,' 

'  What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare  V 

'  Cato's  long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lackered  chair.' 
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Such  instances  of  domestic  virtae  in  tlie  literary  character  should 
always  be  duly  recorded,  for  they  double  its  attractions.  If  the 
sentimental  Sterne  "  loved  a  dead  ass  better  than  a  living  mo- 
ther/' it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  turn  to  instances  of  imagina- 
tive minds  connected  with  tender  hearts,  of  spirits  •  who  are  not 
the  less  capable  of  practical  kindness  and  home-emotions  because 
they  occasionally  sympathize  with  beautiful  abstractions  or  soar 
into  a  visionary  world. 

Miss  Seward  forms  a  kind  of  link  in  literary  history  between  the 
last  generation  and  the  present.  She  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Johnson  and  BosweU,  with  Dr.  Darwin  and  Hayley,  with 
Dr.  Parr  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Southey. 


SONNET— AN  ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE, 

The  land  ne'er  smiled  beneath  a  lovelier  day. 

So  rich  is  every  light,  so  soft  each  shadow  ! 

How  brightly  beautiful  this  sun-lit  meadow  ! 

How  merrily  the  small  rills  o'er  it  stray. 

While  on  their  fairy  banks  sweet  children  play ! 

With  songs  of  birds  the  perfumed  groves  are  ringing- 

'Neath  cottage  eaves  the  village  maids  are  singing, 

And  blend  their  artless  songs  with  laughter  gay  ; — 

A  herdsman  old  in  yonder  shade  reposes  ; 

And  kine,  knee-deep  in  pasture,  feed  at  pleasure ; — 

Oh  !  fairer  far  than  Persia's  fields  of  roses 

Is  this  calm  scene,  that  memory  long  shall  treasure  ;- 

Elysian  landscape  !  ere  life's  vision  closes 

May  this  worn  heart  here  taste  luxurious  leisure. 
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DEATH. 


I. 

Wb  weep  and  tremble  at  the  doom — 

The  dreadful  doom  of  death ; 
'Tie  sad  amidst  the  fair  earth's  bloom 

To  yield  this  mortal  breath ! 
The  brave  may  sternly  bear  the  pain 

That  soon  must  pass  away» 
But  oh !  to  think  that  ne'er  again 
Dear  friends  with  eager  hands  shall  greet. 
Or  fond  hearts  share  Love's  converse  sweet* 
O'erwhelms  us  with  dismay  I 

II. 
'Us  true  that  trusting  faith  is  told 

Of  worlds  beyond  the  sky. 
And  few  there  are  so  blind  or  bold 

As  dare  such  creed  deny  ; 
It  is  not  that  an  after-state. 

Or  dark  or  doubtful  seems ; 
Alas  !  we  shrink  from  future  fate. 
Because  we  may  not  brook  the  thought 
That  hours  with  Life's  endearments  fraught 
Are  unretuming  dreams ! 
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III. 

We  find  each  mortal  blias  alloyed. 

Each  smile  foretels  a  tear. 
Bat  still  the  breast  would  soon  be  cloyed 

That  never  felt  a  fear ; — 
The  beanty  of  the  brightest  beam 

Is  deepened  by  the  shade — 
Fairest  the  stars  in  darkness  gleam-— 
The  broad  red  san  of  even-tide 
Assumes  a  more  imposing  pride. 

In  floating  clouds  arrayed. 

IV. 

Perfection  hath  not  reigned  on  earth. 

Nor  ruled  the  human  mind ; 
We  pant  not  for  diviner  worth. 

Nor  raptures  more  refined ; 
A  mortal  weakness  makes  us  cling 

To  mortal  forms  alone. 
We  feel  we  cannot  coldly  fling 
On  Lethe's  dark  insatiate  stream 
The  charms  of  Life's  familiar  dream. 

And  turn  to  scenes  unknown. 

V. 

'Tis  this  that  fills  the  final  hour 

With  moumfttlness  and  dread ; 
Love's  tender  ties  and  friendship's  power 

Avail  not  with  the  dead ! 
And  though  we  meet  to  part  no  more. 

We  may  not  meet  the  same ; 
The  things  that  linked  our  hearts  of  yore 
Are  chains  that  Death's  cold  hand  divides. 
For  nought  in  holier  realms  abides 

Of  this  terrestrial  frame. 
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VI. 

Thy  radiant  fields.  Eternity  ! 

The  dreamer's  hreast  alarm. 
They  echo  not  a  human  sigh. 

Nor  own  a  human  charm  ! 
Thy  skies  the  dazzled  soul  appal. 

And  too  severely  glow  ; 
Their  hues  no  mortal  days  recall ; 
And  in  thy  hright  and  houndless  space* 
Where  only  spirits  dwell,  we  trace 

No  features  loved  helow ! 


NIGHT. 

Whbn  gentle  Twilight  floateth  o'er  the  scene 

On  cloudy  car,  and  with  the  glare  of  day 

The  husy  mind's  hright  chaos  melts  away. 

What  tender  images  and  thoughts  serene 

Steal  forth  like  stars  !  And  when  Night's  darker  screen 

Divides  us  from  the  world,  our  mortal  clay 

Off-drops  at  Fancy's  touch  ; — earth-freed  we  stray 

To  realms  more  wild  than  haunted  forests  green 

Where  fairies  love  to  wander.     But  the  time. 

Though  hallowed  with  alternate  light  and  shade 

Of  vision  fair  or  solemn  trance  suhlime. 

Or  memories  sweet  hy  distance  dream-like  made« 

Is  brief  as  precious  ; — at  the  rousing  chime 

Of  morning  birds,  all  these  enchantments  fiade. 
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ON  THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 


*'  As  for  operas,  they  are  essentially  too  absurd  and  extravagant  to  mentioQ% 
Whenever  I  go  to  an  opera,  I  leave  my  sense  and  reason  at  the  door  with  my 
half-gainea,  and  deliver  myself  up  to  ray  eyes  and  e^rs.*'— Chesterfield, 


Whbn  the  Italian  Opera  was  first  introduced  into  England, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  its  dramatic 
absurdities  were  perpetually  ridiculed  by  men  of  taste.  Addison 
devoted  several  numbers  of  the  Spectator  to  the  subject,  and 
remarked,  that  the  success  of  the  opera  had  caused  it  to  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  "  that  nothing  that  is  not  nonsense  is 
capable  of  being  well  set  to  music."  Lord  Chesterfield  subse- 
quently observed  that  Metastasio  attempted  a  very  dangerous 
innovation.  "  He  tried,"  said  the  noble  critic,  "  gently  to  throw 
some  sense  into  his  operas ;  but  it  did  not  take."  If  Italian 
operas  are  more  popular  at  this  day  in  London  than  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  it  is  not  on  account  of  their  dramatic  merits,  but  their 
exquisite  music,  the  accompanying  glittering  dresses  and  gorgeous 
decorations,  and  the  wanton  ballet  with  which  the  entertainments 
are  concluded.  These  attractions,  combined  with  the  charm  which 
John  Bull  invariably  discovers  in  every  thing  foreign  and  expen- 
sive in  the  arts,  has  secured  them  a  degree  of  success  which 
works  of  far  higher  pretension,  and  addressed  more  to  the  mind 
than  to  the  senses,  have  often  fsuled  to  obtain. 

One  of  the  admirers  of  the  Italian  Opera,  in  the  course  of 
his  defence  of  this  species  of  amusement,  makes  the  following 
observation : — 

"  People,  it  is  said,  do  not  murder  each  other  in  duett,  nor  do  they 
swoon  in  cadenza;  it  is  therefore  absurd  to  make  so  preposterous  an 
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application  of  an  art  which  professes  to  imitate  nature !  In  this  objection 
the  distinction  betweeen  physical  and  artificial  imitation  is  lost  sight  of. 
The  same  objection  might  with  equal  justice  be  offered  to  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  the  landscapes  of  Claude,  or  the  Venus  de  Medicts,  none  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  nature/' 

I  consider  this  objection,  as  far  as  the  Opera  alone  is  concerned, 
to  be  extremely  well  founded.  Wben  a  man,  supposed  to  be 
worked  up,  like  Shakespeare's  Moor,  for  example,  into  a  terrible 
tempest  of  jealousy  and  rage,  turns  towards  the  audience,  and 
modulates  the  whirlwind  of  his  passion  into  a  series  of  melodious 
quavers,  he  presents  such  an  abrupt  contrast  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,  that  a  severer  shock  to  reason  and  common 

sense  cannot  easily  be  conceived.  The  dramatic  illusion  is  at  once 
destroyed.  It  is  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  support  it. 
The  ear  may  continue  to  be  gratified,  but  not  the  mind.  In 
Shakespeare's  dramas,  on  the  other  hand,  an  actor  may  represent 
nature  to  the  life.  If  he  is  told  of  some  hideous  calamity,  he  is 
either  struck  mute  with  horror,  or  he  gives  vent  to  his  agony  in 
some  brief  and  passionate  exclamation.  But  in  the  Italian  Opera 
he  would  be  as  musical  as  a  dying  swan.  Regarding  the  Opera 
only  as  a  species  of  drama,  its  absurdities  are  so  monstrous  that  it 
seems  idle  to  explain  them.  What  should  we  think  of  poor  old 
Lear  lifting  his  dim,  discrowned  head  against  the  pitiless  storm, 
less  unkind  than  his  daughters,  and  singing  an  elaborate  composi- 
tion of  Rossini's,  accompanied  by  a  crowded  orchestra?  We 
are  to  recollect  ako  how  rarely  the  sense,  when  there  happens 
to  be  any,  is  scrupulously  attended  to  by  the  musical  composer. 
The  pleasantry  of  Addison  on  this  subject  may  be  applied  to 
most  of  the  operas  of  the  present  day.  **  I  have  known,"  says 
he,  "  the  word  '  and*  pursued  through  the  whole  gamut,  have 
been  entertained  with  many  a  melodious '  the/  and  have  heard 
the  most  beautiful  graces,  quavers,  and  divisions  bestowed  upon 

*then,'  'for,*  vjid'/rom,'  to  the  eternal  honour  of  our  English 
particles." 
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The  remark  that  the  objection  to  the  Opera,  of  a  want  of  nature, 
may  be  offered  with  equal  justice  to  "  the  poetry  of  Homer,  the 
landscapes  of  Claude,  or  the  Venus  de  Medicis/'  is  not  correct. 
They  are  specimens  of  perfect  art ;  and  the  perfection  of  art  is 
nature.  The  supposition  that  objects  of  high  art  are  not  in 
nature,  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  cha- 
racters of  a  drama  or  an  heroic  poem  are  out  of  nature,  merely 
because  we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  their  existence,  or 
because  we  may  happen  to  have  met  with  no  persons  in  real  life 
who  are  in  all  respects  their  perfect  counterparts.  The  great 
artist,  whether  in  poetry,  or  painting,  or  sculpture,  copies  general 
and  not  indwidual  nature.  The  portrait  of  Othello  is  not  that  of 
an  individual ;  it  is  the  representation  of  human  nature  under  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  passion.  We  do  not  ask  whether  Claude's 
pictures  literally  represent  some  particular  landscapes,  but  whe- 
ther they  illustrate  or  correspond  with  that  general  idea  which 
external  nature  leaves  upon  the  mind.  So  it  is  with  the  Medicean 
Venus.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  conclude  that  it  is  impossible 
such  a  work  could  be  true  to  nature,  because  it  was  not  copied 
from  an  individual  model.  As  the  whole  civilized  world  is  en- 
chanted with  that  matchless  statue,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  its  consistency  with  our  notions  of  perfect  female  beauty 
is  the  cause  of  such  universal  admiration ;  and  that  these  no- 
tions are  in  some  way  or  other  derived  from  nature,  will  hardly  be 
disputed. 

We  arrive  at  truth  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination.  If 
a  painter  were  to  represent  things  as  they  really  are,  he  would 
represent  them  falsely.  This  is  no  paradox  ;  though  it  may 
sound  like  one.  He  would  throw  aside,  for  instance,  the  illusions 
of  perspective,  and  bring  out  distant  objects  as  largely  and 
distinctly  as  the  nearest.  All  objects  are  represented  by  the 
imitative  arts,  not  by  rule  and  measurement — not  as  they  really 
are — ^not  even  as  they  appear  to  the  ignorant  and  the  dull,  but  as 
o  2 
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tbey  are  seen  by  the  intellectual  and  the  imaginative,  who  have 
finer  perceptions  and  are  more  observant. 

Mr.  Gait,  in  the  preface  to  his  story  of  "  The  Stolen  Child." 
anticipates  the  objections  of  the  critics  to  certain  improlnUnlitiet, 
and  exults  in  the  reply  that  the  story  is  founded  on  /act.     If  I 
understand  him  rightly,  he  also  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having 
studied  individual  and  local,  instead  of  general  nature.     But  great 
artists  are  not  such  servile  copyists.     A  study  of  individual  models 
is  the  A.  B.  C.  of  their  profession.     It  prepares  them  for  the 
study  of  general  nature  and  for  original  combinations.     A  painter 
is  no  more  required  to  stop  at  these  models  than  to  confine 
himself  to  separate  limbs  or  features.      The  word  invetUioni  as 
applied  to  the  imitative  arts,  is  by  no  means  in  opposition  to 
truth.     Mr.  Gait,  painfully  conscious  of  the  improbabilities  of  his 
own  story,  takes  occasion  to  tell  us  "  that  when  we  hear  a  critic 
loquacious  about  the  improbabilities  of  a  tale,  we  may  rely  upon 
it  that  the  said  critic  is  a  green-horn !"    This  remark  is  every  way 
unworthy  of  an  author  like  Mr.  Gait,  and  he  is  quite  mistaken  if  he 
thinks  it  wiU  save  him  from  criticism.     He  who  is  on  hia  oath  as 
a  witness,  is  at  liberty  to  startle  us  with  strange  and  particular 
truths  opposed  to  our  general  opinions  and  experience,  but  the 
painter  and  the  poet  are  bound  to  preserve  an  air  of  probability^ 
or  a  certain  degree  of  consistency  even  in  their  most  imaginative 
productions.     A  surveyor  who  has  to  report  upon  the  height, 
length  and  breadth  of  hills  and  vaUies,  may  surprise  us  with  his 
literal  truths  ;  but  the  painter  is  to  represent  things  not  as  they 
are,  but  as  they  appear.     His  aim  is  verisimilitude  only.     He  is  to 
preserve  a  truth  qfillusionm     He  is  not  to  shock  or  perplex  us  with 
the  odd  freaks  and  accidents  of  nature.     If  he  should  take  a 
fancy  to  a  cloud  precisely  in  the  shape  of  an  officer  with  a  cocked- 
hat  and  sword,  bowing  to  an  old  woman  with  a  kettle  in  her 
hand,  and  insert  it  in  his  landscape,  we  should  laugh  at  his  justi* 
fication  on  the  ground  of  truth,  though  he  were  to  bring  a 
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handred  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  had  only  represented  an  actual 
occurrence.  Such  a  copy  from  nature  would  be  unnatural.  The 
painter  in  words  is  bound  by  the  same  rules  as  the  painter  in 
colours. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  public  Journals  appears  to  think  that 
Pasta's  influence  on  the  passions  of  an  audience,  which  equals, 
in  his  estimation,  the  simpler  sway  of  Siddons,  is  a  proof  that 
the  Italian  Opera  is  quite  as  natural  as  the  regular  drama.  I 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  his  opinion,  that  the  effect 
produced  by  the  former  in  the  operas  of  Metastasio  has  equalled 
the  force  of  the  latter  in  her  representation  of  the  characters  of 
Shakespeare,  be  really  well-founded,  (though  I  may  observe,  in 
passing,  that  I  greatly  doubt  it,)  but  even  allowing,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  that  such  may  be  the  case,  I  still  think  that  it 
by  no  means  settles  the  point  at  issue.  I  am  far  from  maintain- 
ing that  tlie  Italian  Opera,  with  all  its  various  adjuncts,  cannot 
be  turned  into  a  means  of  stirring  deep  emotions,  when  support* 
ed  by  the  magnificent  acting  and  enchanting  voice  of  the  great 
Queen  of  the  Lyric  Drama.  Though  the  truth  of  action  on  the 
stage  is  outraged  by  a  lyrical  accompaniment,  the  alliance  is  not 
injurious  to  the  music  ;  and  the  sway  of  music  over  the  passions 
is  universaUy  admitted.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  whether 
the  power  and  popularity  of  the  Opera  should  be  attributed  to 
its  musical  or  to  its  dramatic  merits  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  its  results  are  invariably  derived  from  the 
combination  of  both.  The  power  of  music  is  often  independent  of 
its  accidental  accompaniments.  Every  one  must  have  met  with 
many  instances  in  which,  though  feeble  and  inflated  expressions 
have  been  set  to  natural  and  pathetic  music,  the  latter  has  still 
had  its  legitimate  effect  in  spite  of  the  connection.  So  the  truth 
and  nature  of  the  music  of  an  Opera  may  in  particular  passages 
triumph  over  the  incongruity  of  its  accompaniments,  but  I  think 
it  hardly  possible  that  this  enchantment  or  illusion  should  be 
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sastained  unbroken  through  a  variety  of  scenes  or  for  any  length 
of  time.  Then  again  it  is  fair  to  calculate  how  far  the  genios  of 
such  an  actress  as  Pasta  might  overcome  even  greater  disadvan- 
tages than  those  which  I  have  attributed  to  the  Opera.  Her 
own  abundance  of  nature  might  supply  the  want  of  it  in  the 
Opera,  and  cover,  like  Charity,  a  multitude  of  sins.  Such  a 
Napoleon-like  spirit  might  pass  over  Alpine  obstructions  in  the 
realms  of  art  as  if  they  were  level  ground.  She  is  a  mighty 
conqueror — a  glorious  magician !  Her  sceptre  is  a  wand  that 
calls  up  nature  and  awakens  the  noblest  associations,  even  amidst 
the  scenes  and  influences  of  frivolity  and  fashion.  It  is  more 
reasonable,  to  attribute  the  movements  of  passion  in  the  audience 
to  the  genius  of  Pasta,  and  the  beauty  of  the  music,  than  to  the 
dramatic  action  or  poetry  of  the  Opera.  The  music  alone  to 
elevates  the  fancy  and  so  prepares  the  heart  for  tender  or  sublime 
impressions,  that  an  actor  who  has  any  touch  of  nature  in  his 
own  soul  may  blind  the  audience  to  the  greatest  incongruities, 
and  with  the  irresistible  aid  of  true  music  may  defy  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  most  unnatural  accompaniments.  When  the  soai 
is  raised  and  the  heart  moved  by  exquisite  sounds  and  the  magical 
effect  of  pageantry  and  splendour,  combined  with  that  mysterioos 
feeling  which  the  association  of  thousands  of  human  beings  in 
the  same  enjoyment  invariably  excites,  it  is  wonderful  how 
electrical  is  the  slightest  stroke  of  nature,  and  how  even  the 
faintest  resemblance  of  truth  may  be  mistaken  for  the  reahtj. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  success  of  the  Opera,  assisted  as  it  has  been 
by  such  unrivalled  harmony — ^by  dramatic  action  so  natural  and 
true  as  to  hoodwink  a  large  portion  of  an  audience  to  the  absur- 
dity of  its  connection  with  the  music — ^by  the  lascivious  ballet — 
by  many  other  sensual  excitements  and  associations — and  lastly, 
by  the  sovereign  sway  of  fashion  which  has  enlisted  the  vanity  of 
the  multitude  in  its  favor, — ^affords  no  proof  whatever  of  the  justice 
of  its  pretensions  to  the  favorable  judgment  of  the  critic  when  the 
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propriety  of  its  heterogeneous  combinations  becomes  the  subject 
of  dispute.  Thousands  attend  the  Opera  who  take  no  real  interest 
either  in  the  music  or  the  acting,  but  who  would  dread  the 
charge  of  vulgarity  or  a  want  of  taste  should  they  acknowledge 
their  secret  sentiments.  It  is  the  most  aristocratic  of  all  public 
amnsements.  It  has  always  been  conspicuously  supported  by  our 
own  nobility,  and  in  other  countries  it  has  been  rendered  of  the 
first  importance  to  courtiers  and  men  of  rank  and  fashion  by  the 
direct  patronage  of  government  and  the  superintendence  of  kings 
and  princes.  In  England  the  high  price  of  tickets  excludes  the 
vulgar,  so  that  the  possession  of  a  box  at  the  Opera  is  regarded 
as  an  evidence  both  of  wealth  and  of  refinement.  Thus  it  is 
very  easy  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  the  Opera  without  any 
admission  of  its  truth  and  nature.  Ninety  in  every  hundred  of 
those  who  attend  the  Italian  Opera  neither  understand  the 
language  of  the  dialogue  nor  the  beauty  of  the  music.  Even 
those  who  can  read  and  speak  Italian  cannot  follow  it  on  the 
stage  when  conjoined  with  music,  and  the  music  itself  is  often  so 
elaborate,  that  none  but  tutored  ears  can  fully  appreciate  its  merits. 
Still,  however,  as  there  is  always  a  kind  of  enchantment  in  music, 
even  when  it  is  but  vaguely  understood,  and  as  it  produces  that 
state  or  mood  of  mind  which  is  most  susceptible  of  emotion,  these 
influences,  combined  with  the  adventitious  aids  already  adverted 
to,  have  sometimes  produced  those  effects  upon  an  audience 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  a  proof  of  the  truth  and  nature 
of  the  Opera  and  its  equality  with  the  legitimate  Drama. 

Voltaire  and  others  have  attempted  to  trace  a  resemblance 
between  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  lyric  drama  of  the  Greeks, 
but  even  if  this  resemblance  were  more  obvious  than  it  really  is, 
the  opposers  of  the  Opera  could  still  maintain  their  ground,  for 
the  ancients  might  err  in  a  point  of  taste  as  well  as  the  modems. 
Their  introduction  of  gods  on  the  stage  was  puerile  and  absurd, 
and  nothing  but  the  intense  religious  sentiment  which  was  con- 
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nected  with  their  mythological  drama,  preserved  many  of  iti 
incongruities  from  ridicole  and  contempt.  Dramas  formed  on 
the  Greek  model  have  never  succeeded  in  our  own  country, 
i^ugustus  Schlegel  has  maintained  that  it  betrays  the  most  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity  to  compare  the 
opera  with  the  ancient  drama. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  opera  had  its  rise  among  the  Proven* 
cals  in  those  times  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  on  which  we 
look  back  with  no  other  view  than  to  estimate  the  progress  of 
improvement. 

The  Quarterly  Review,  under  the  reign  of  Gifford,  in  an  able 
article  on  dramatic  Literature,  observes — 

<'  Though  the  Italians  may  be  said  to  have  completely  failed  in  drama- 
tic composition,  they  may  claim  the  honor  of  having  invented  (Mat 
incongi'uout  compound  of  music,  decoration  and  dance,  the  Modern 
Opera — a  species  of  entertainment  truly  characteristic  of  the  frivoUty  of 
the  age  which  is  capable  of  preferring  a  spectacle,  where  sense  and  pro- 
priety are  sacrificed  to  sound,  to  such  productions  as  Macbeth  tod 
Othello,  when  elucidated  by  the  genius  of  a  Kemble  or  a  Siddons." 

Schlegel  describes  the  Opera  as  an  instance  of  "  the  autrcbf 
of  the  arts"  Its  " fairy  world,"  he  says,  " is  not  peopled  by 
real  men,  but  by  a  singular  kind  of  singing  creatures  /"  He 
seems  to  be  of  Addison's  opinion,  that  the  sense  of  the  Opera, 
when  there  is  any,  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  must  be  lost  in  the 
music.  The  language  being  foreign  is  no  disadvantage,  and  the 
words  "  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  open  vowels,  and 
distinct  accents  for  recitative,  are  the  best." 

Hazlitt  is  equally  caustic  in  his  remarks  upon  this  species  of 
entertainment : — 

"  The  Opera,  from  its  constant  and  powerful  appeals  to  the  senses,  bj 
imagery,  by  sound,  and  motion^  is  well  calculated  to  amuse  or  stimulate 
the  intellectual  languor  of  those  classes  of  society,  on  whose  support  it 
immediately  depends.  This  is  its  highest  aim,  and  its  appropriate  use. 
But,  without  the  aid  of  luxurious  pomp,  what  can  there  be  to  interest  in 
this  merely  artificial  vehicle  of  show,  end  dance,  and  song,  which  is  purpoiely 
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coDfltructed  so  as  to  lull  every  effort  of  the  understanding  and  feeling  of 
the  heart  in  the  soft,  soothing  effeminacy  of  sensual  enjoyment  ?  Tlie  Ope- 
ra Muse  is  not  a  beautiful  virgin  who  can  hope  to  charm  by  simplicity 
and  sensibility  ;  but  a  tawdry  courtesan,  who,  when  her  paint  and  patches, 
her  rings  and  jewels  are  stripped  off,  can  excite  only  disgust  and  ri- 
dicule." 

Leigh  Hunt  has  jastly  ridiculed  in  his  "  Coropanion''  the 
introduction  on  the  stage  of  a  singing  Earl  of  Derby,  singing  foot- 
guards  and  a  warbling  sheriff.  To  go  back  again  a  little  with  my 
authorities,  which  I  shall  not  pretend  to  quote  in  their  regular 
order.  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  in  his  chapter  on 
"  congruity  and  propriety,"  observes,  that  "  the  most  gorgeous 
apparel,  however  improper  in  tragedy,  is  not  unsuitable  to  Opera 
actors  ;  the  truth  is,  an  Opera  is  a  mighty  fine  thing  ;  but  as  it 
dmaies  from  nature  m  its  capital  circuautOMceSt  ive  look  not  for 
nature  and  propriety  in  those  which  are  accessory."  Lord 
Lyttleton,  in  his  Persian  letters,  has  a  pleasant  fling  at  the 
Opera,  where  in  the  character  of  a  Persian  he  inquires,  who  is 
singing  on  the  stage  ?  The  reply  is,  Julius  Caesar.  What,  says  he 
in  return,  was  Csesar  famous  for  singing  ?  Pope  personified  and 
attacked  the  Opera  in  verse. 

**  When,  lo  !  a  harlot  form  soft  sliding  by 
With  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye; 
Foreign  her  air,  her  robe's  discordant  pride 
In  patchwork  fluttering,  and  her  head  aside ; 
By  singing  peers  upheld  on  either  hand. 
She  tripped  and  laughed,  too  pretty  much  to  stand ; 
Cast  on  the  prostrate  Nine  a  scornful  look 
And  thus  in  quaint  recitativo  spoke : 
'  0  Coral  CuraP  silence  all  that  train 

Joy  to  great  Chaos !  let  division  reign ; 

«h  •  •  •  *  •  • 

But  soon,  ah  1  soon,  rebellion  will  commence, 
If  music  meanly  borrows  aidjrom  sense" 


I  should  be  ashamed  to  depreciate  the  real  power  and  delight- 
Inlness  of  music ;  but  when  its  votaries  attempt,  as  they  have  done, 
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to  make  "  odious  comparisons,"  I  feel  disposed  to  exercise  an 
honest  discrimination,  and  to  confess  that  as  an  imitative  art,  it 
cannot  possibly  compete  with  poetry  or  painting.  Sound  can 
only  imitate  sound,  but  words  can  represent  the  most  subtle  and 
complicated  thoughts,  and  colours  can  preserve  with  perfect 
fidelity  and  clearness  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  landscape,  or  the 
features,  the  expression,  the  air  and  the  attitude  of  a  fiebce  and 
form.  These  magical  and  mighty  triumphs  are  achieved  by 
intrinsic  power,  unassisted  and  alone.  But  without  the  aid  of 
poetry  how  small  is  the  power  of  music  as  an  imitative  art! 
Unaccompanied  by  this  interpreter,  it  is  almost  unintelligible. 
It  is  true  that  like  one  who  speaks  to  us  in  an  unknown  tongue* 
it  may  contrive  to  make  us  sensible  as  to  whether  it  is  sad  or 
merry,  tranquil  or  excited,  and  awaken  a  S3rmpathetic  feeling  or 
sensation ;  but  it  can  convey  no  determinate  ideas  to  the  mind 
like  those  presented  to  us  by  the  painter  or  the  poet.  Jyfuaic  is, 
upon  the  whole,  far  less  intellectual  than  the  other  arts.  It  is 
indeed  exquisitely  delightful ;  but  so  also  is  "  a  steam  of  rich 
distilled  perfumes."  The  chief  intellectual  charm  or  power  ^ 
music  b  the  effect  of  association,  and  this,  by  no  means  an  intrin* 
sic  or  peculiar  merit,  it  possesses  in  common  with  all  natural 
objects  and  with  every  thing  that  addresses  itself  to  the  senses. 
A  particular  tree  or  flower,  or  a  familiar  flavor,  or  scent,  may  call 
up  as  many  and  as  sweet  associations.  The  music  that  draws 
tears  from  the  sternest  eye  when  linked  with  some  tender  circum- 
stance or  emotion  peculiar  to  the  hearer,  may  be  listened  to  by 
another  individual  of  even  greater  sensibility   with   either  the 

most  perfect  indifference  or  only  a  vague  sensual  pleasure.  Tlie 
airs  that  stir  a  whole  nation  with  patriotic  emotions,  may  be 
meaningless  and  ineffective  in  a  different  land.  Thb  is  not  the 
case  with  painting ;  it  speaks  a  imiversal  language :  and  it  is 
almost  the  same  with  poetry.  The  check  upon  the  universality 
of  the  latter  from  the  necessity  of  translation  is  a  mere  accidental 
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circQmstance.  It  is  not  from  a  similar  cause  that  the  power  of 
masic  is  so  limited.  Masical  tones  are  like  the  painter's  colors, 
and  are  the  same  in  London  as  in  Paris.  They  are  not  affected 
by  the  Babylonian  curse. 

Some  mnsical  composers  have  endeavoured  to  convey  fixed 
ideas  to  their  audience :  but  except  in  the  mere  imitation  of 
natural  sounds,  they  have,  I  believe,  always  failed.  If  a  thou« 
sand  persons  were  desired  to  interpret  the  precise  meaning  of  a 
new  mnsical  composition  that  trusted  for  its  effect  entirely  to  its 
intrinsic  power  of  expression,  and  was  unaccompanied  by  words 
and  unconnected  with  particular  associations,  the  listeners  would 
not  be  more  numerous  than  the  opinions.  They  might  all  agree 
that  the  music  was  melancholy  or  cheerful,  simple  or  scientific, 
beautiful  or  sublime, — ^but  this  would  be  the  extent  of  their 
unanimity.  They  might  easily  agree  as  to  its  general  character, 
but  not  as  to  its  particular  meaning. 

I  almost  fear  that  these  remarks  will  not  only  be  unpopular 
but  offensive*  Many  of  the  votaries  of  music  are  so  bigotted  in 
their  faith  and  so  ardent  in  their  temperament,  that  they  have  no 
toleration  for  those  daring  freethinkers  who  either  doubt  or  deny 
the  supposed  attributes  of  their  idol. 

Let  me,  however,  give  music  its  just  praise.  It  cannot  convey 
defined  and  fixed  ideas ;  but  still  it  obtains,  by  whatever  means,  a 
powerfu  linfluence  on  the  passions.  It  kindles  the  imagination, 
and  softens  and  subdues  the  heart.  Of  all  sensual  gratifications, 
it  is  the  most  nearly  allied  to  those  infiuences  which  operate  im- 
mediately on  the  intellect,  and  by  this  congeniality  or  proximity, 
it  exercises  through  the  thin  partition  of  the  senses,  an  indirect 
and  highly  beneficial  power  upon  the  intellect  itself. 

To  return  to  the  critic  alluded  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  arti- 
cle. He  says  that  "  the  object  of  art  is  to  produce  an  effect  not 
in  nature,  but  beyond  it  and  superior."  If  nothing  can  be  said  to 
be  in  nature  that  is  not  the  servile  copy  of  individual  models  and 
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actual  details,  the  critic  is  right ;  and  the  sabjects  of  high  art,  are 
superior  to  nature.     Bat  this  is  not  the  case.     The  perfection  of 
art  is  nature  and  nothing  more.    The  most  exquisite  and  refined 
conceptions  of  female  loyeliness  that  ever  glowed  in  the  mind  of  a 
Rafiaelle  are  as  true  to  nature  as  the  vulgar  and  literal  representa- 
tions of  a  Teniers.  The  characteristic  difference  in  the  productions 
of  these  two  artists  consists  not  in  the  deg^ree  of  nature  which 
they  embody,  but  in  the  kind  or  order  of  it.     RaffBielle  selects,  ge- 
neralizes, and  combines  his  materials  with  consummate  taste  and 
a  noble  feeling  for  the  beautiful  and  sublime.     Teniers  is  content 
to  copy  nature  in  her  humblest  forms,  and  depends  more  upon  his 
fleshly  vision  than  his  inward  eye.     But  that  high  truth  which 
men  of  genius  arrive  at  through  the   imagination,  is  as  much  a 
portion  of  nature  as  the  meanest  detail  that  is  obvious  to  the 
ordinary  spectator.  A  great  artist  views  not  objects  with  a  micro- 
scopic  eye,  nor  subjects  them  to  rule  and  measurement,  nor  con- 
fines his  studies  to  individual  forms  or  accidental  circomatances ; 
but  generalizes  his  notions  of  beauty,  and  gathers  a  store  of  glo- 
rious images  from  the  wide  range  of  nature.    Thua  it  may  often 
happen  that  a  common  observer,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  less  ob- 
vious charms  of  nature,  may  fancy  her  surpassed  on  the  artist's 
canvas,  because,  less  favored  than  her  worshipper  and  represen- 
tative, he  has  not  seen  her  in  her  secret  places,  nor  imbibed  the 
breath  and  spirit  of  her  beauty.     They  who  have  studied  nafcare 
with  a  poet's  or  a  painter's  reverence  have  rarely  been  gmlty  of 
the  almost  blasphemous  supposition  that  she  is  to  be  excelled  by 
the  work  of  mortal  hands.     The  most  imaginative  conceptions  of 
beauty  are  nothing  but  the  reflection  thrown  upon  the  mind  by 
the  actual  loveliness  of  nature.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  obaenred, 
that  we  can  no  more  form  an  idea  of  beauty  superior  to  nature 
than  we  can  form  an  idea  of  a  sixth  sense^  or  any  other  exceUence 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  human  mind.     Burke  has  also  maintained 
that  the  power  of  imagination  is  incapable  of  producing  anything 
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ftbiolately  new,  and  that  it  can  only  vary  those  ideas  which  it  has 
Koeired  from  the  senses.  To  praise  the  Fornarina  of  Rafiaelle  or 
the  landscapes  of  Claude  on  account  of  their  out-doing  nature,  is 
a  mockery  of  art.  In  both  instances  a  competent  judge  recog- 
nizes that  perfect  truth  and  consistency  which  never  could  exist  in 
any  work  of  art  that  was  "  not  to  be  found  in  nature."  That 
which  is  out  of  nature  must  be  unnatural.  There  may  be  myste- 
ries in  a  religions  creed  above  human  reason,  but  there  is  no  ex- 
cellence in  art  which  is  above  nature. 

'*  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean 
But  nature  makes  Ujat  mean ;  so  o*er  that  art 
V^hich  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
Which  nature  makes." 

Wmier's  Tale. 

He  who  says  he  has  met  with  no  living  form  so  lovely  as  the 
Fornarina  or  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  adduces  no  proof  that  such 
loveliness  is  inconsistent  with  actual  nature.  Many  a  lover  has 
recx>gnized  a  far  finer  form  in  the  first  sweet  conqueror  of  his  heart. 
Much  depends  upon  the  tone  and  character  of  the  observer's 
mind.  A  poet  or  a  painter  sees  a  great  deal  more  in  a  figure  or 
a  landscape  than  a  pedant  or  a  mathematician.  Love  and  enthu- 
siasm and  sensibility  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  eye,  and 
enable  it  to  discover  a  thousand  graces  that  escape  a  dimmer 
vision.  Lord  Byron  was  so  struck  with  the  superiority  of  living 
nature  to  the  noblest  works  of  art,  that  in  his  Don  Juan  he  calls 
the  whole  class  of  sculptors  "  a  race  of  mere  impostors." 

^  I've  seen  much  finer  women  ripe  and  real 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  tlieir  stone  ideal. 
1*11  tell  you  why  I  say  so,  for  'tis  just 
One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause : 
There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 
I  ne'er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 
A  frequent  model;  and  if  e'er  she  must 
Yield  to  stern  Time  and  Nature's  wrinkling  laws, 
They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  thought 
Ne'er  compassed,  nor  less  mortal  chisel  wrought.'' 
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The  blank  verse  of  the  regular  drama  has  been  thoaght  b^  some 
critics  to  be  as  open  to  objection  as  the  singing  at  the  Opera. 
Now  even  supposing  for  a  moment  that  they  are  both  inconsistent 
with  trath  and  nature,  the  latter  is  at  all  events  far  more  so  than 
the  former.     Then  why   defend  the  greater  sin  by  the  lesser  ? 
But  I  do  not  admit  that  the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare  interferes 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  that  illusion  or  vrmsembhmee  on 
the  regular  stage  which  is  so  constantly  interrupted  or  destroyed 
by   the   singing   at   the   Opera.     In   the  first  place*  dramatic 
verse  is  not  like  heroic  verse.     It  is  freer  and  more  flexible  in 
its  construction,   and  approaches  almost  as  nearly  to  colloquial 
language  as  does  well-written  prose.     The  mind  of  the  hearer 
is  never  shocked  by  its  improbability,  as  it  is  by  the  singing  of 
warriors  and  sages  on  all  possible  occasions,  whether  trivial  or  im- 
portant.    Who  can  forbear  to  smile  when  he  hears  some  bloody 
veteran  detailing  his  plans  or  breathing  out  his  last  breath  upon 
the  field  of  battle  in  a  flourish  of  quavers  ?    Dramatic  blank  verse 
18  far  more  natural  than  the  prose  of  Macpherson's  Ossian,  which 
almost  seems  to  require  to  be  chanted.      Neither  is  the  number 
of  the  feet  so  rigidly  regulated  as  in  other  forms  of  verse.     Dr. 
Johnson  used  to  repeat  with  approbation  the  remark  of  some  un- 
known critic,  that  blank  verse  is  verse  only  to  the  eye,  and 
that  there  are  very  few  reciters  of  blank  verse  who  enable  the 
hearer  to  say  where  the  lines  end  or  begin.     In  real  life,  men  un- 
consciously measure  out  and  harmonize  their  language,  and  in  this 
way  adapt  it  to  their  several  circumstances.     When  a  man  ad- 
dresses a  large  assembly  of  his  fellow-creatures  upon  some  solemn 
and  important  occasion,  his  words  are  better  chosen  and  his  senten- 
ces more  harmonious  than  when  he  is  giving  some  ordinary  domes- 
tic directions  to  his  servants,  or  talking  over  the  frivolous  intelli- 
gence of  the  day  ;  and  this  is  not  always  an  indication  of  a  desire 
of  display,  but  in  fact  more  frequently  arises  from  the  deep  in- 
terest which  the  speaker  takes  in  his  cause  or  subject.      It  is  the 
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same  in  the  private  circle.  Oar  tones  are  grave  and  oar  words 
are  measured  when  we  wish  to  he  impressive  or  are  labouring 
with  weighty  thoughts.  When  a  person  of  sensibUity  is  detailing 
his  sorrows  and  misfortunes,  how  soft  and  slow  is  his  utterance, 
how  smooth  and  rythmical  are  his  sentences  !  His  voice  is  sub- 
dued into  a  gentle  though  quendous  murmur,  like  that  of  the 
"  complaining  brooks."  How  musical  are  a  lover's  words  ! 
Shakespeare  attends  to  these  matters  with  "  a  learned  spirit."  In 
his  comic  scenes  he  often  allows  the  verse  to  run  into  ordinary  and 
irregular  prose.  His  clowns  speak  like  clowns ;  but  when  a  king 
speaks  it  is  with  that  majestic  measurement  of  his  words  which  we 
look  for  in  the  representative  of  dignity  and  power.  Thus  there 
is  nothing  out  of  nature  or  that  serves  to  destroy  the  dramatic 
illusion  in  the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare,  but  there  is  no  autho- 
rity or  precedent  in  real  life  for  the  conjunction  of  music  and  action 
in  the  Lyric  drama. 


[     112    ] 

STANZAS. 

Oh  !    sweet  the  sad  heart's  pensive  night  1 
Thoagh  Memory's  star  is  clouded. 

Dim  as  the  pale  moon's  misty  light. 
Or,  rainbow  half  enshrouded ! 

Oh !  sweet  and  sad,  when  dark  and  lone» 
In  life's  most  wintry  hour. 
To  think  of  early  pleasures  flown. 
And  young  hope's  withered  flower. 

There  is  a  charm  'tis  sweet  to  borrow 
From  dreams  of  days  departed, — 
There  is  a  thrill  of  tender  sorrow. 
Pear  to  the  monmful  hearted ! 


SONNET— RESIGNATION. 

Ob  !  come  not,  Passion,  with  the  fiends  of  care. 

And  forms  that  haunt  the  midnight  of  the  soul ! 

Raise  not  the  fearful  tempest  of  despair 

Along  my  darken'd  path !     Let  Faith  control 

Rebellious  thoughts  and  pangs  that  fiercely  tear 

The  chords  of  life.     There  is  a  softer  grief 

The  lone  and  weary  heart  may  learn  to  bear. 

Calm  and  resign'd,  till  quick  tears  yield  relief 

To  voiceless  feelings,  and  the  bosom  teems 

With  holy  consolations.     Such  may  be 

Toss'd  on  the  dark  waves  of  life's  stormy  sea. 

The  good  man's  sorrow.     Soon  hope's  cheerful  beams 

The  trusting  spirit  from  the  strife  shall  free. 

And  gild  the  shadows  of  the  mourner's  dreams ! 


[     113    ] 


BATTLE  SONG. 


ADDRBSBBD  TO  TBB  BEITISB  8BPOT8. 

I. 

Oh  !  Warriors  of  India !  whose  hearts  are  with  oars. 
The  foe  is  around  us — ^the  hattle-cload  lowers — 
But  the  glory  of  England  stiH  gleameth  afar. 
And  the  darker  the  tempest,  the  brighter  her  star  I 

II. 
Oh  1  Warriors  of  India !  o*er  mountain  and  plain 
Our  bayonets  and  banners  shall  glitter  again ! 
Brave  comrades,  unparted  by  colour  or  creed. 
Together  we  triumph,  together  we  bleed  !    , 

III. 
Remember,  remember,  the  deeds  we  have  done. 
The  hosts  we  hare  yanquished,  the  name  we  hare  won. 
Remember  how  long  British  glory  endures. 
Remember  how  much  of  that  glory  is  yours ! 

IV. 

Hurrah — ^then — ^hurrah !    To  the  bright  field  of  fame 
The  Persian  we'll  startle,  the  Muscovite  tame. 
The  braggarts  of  Birmdi,  the  hordes  of  Nepaol, 

Once  more  shall  be  driven  from  mountain  and  wall  1 
J«/y,  1838. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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STANZAS, 

WRITTBM  IN  A  LADT^B  ALBUM. 

I. 

You  know  not»  gentle  Lady,  what  yon  ask 

Nor  what  I  have  to  give,  or  you  would  never 

Have  set  me  this  unprofitable  task. 

Or  thought  me  (strange  delusion  ! )  half  so  clever : 

I  blush,  and  almost  on  distraction  border. 

At  calls  like  thine  for  verses  "  made  to  order." 

II. 
And  yet  'tis  strange  that  scarce  a  week  dapsea 
But  lo !  some  album  bright,  (with  feminine  letter,) 
Alarms  my  timid  Muse.     Each  claim  perhaps  is 
A  compliment,  and  yet  'twould  suit  me  better* 
To  waive  it,  and  exchange  the  painful  pleasure 
For  ease  imbroken  and  unanzious  leisure. 

III. 
Tis  not  so  much  that  I  dislike  the  trouble. 
For  really,  if  your  subject  bard  may  say  so, 
I'd  toil  until  I  grew  both  faint  and  double 
To  serve  the  fairer  sex,  could  I  but  lay  so 
Flattering  an  unction  to  my  weary  spirit 
As  the  proud  consciousness  of  genuine  merit* 

IV. 

But  as  I  positively  want  the  power 

Even  to  please  myself,  and  hate  to  prove  it, 

I  pass  what  seems  a  very  ill-spent  hour 

When  my  tried  temper  fails,  and  fair  ones  move  it 

To  something  like  a  state  of  mad  vexation. 

By  urging  me  to  such  severe  probation. 
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V. 

I  find  that  several  persons  have  a  notion 

That  I  can  write,  as  ancient  maidens  chatter. 

As  easily  as  chemists  mix  a  lotion. 

Or  lawyers  make  a  hill,  or  scolds  a  clatter : 

And  if  I  hamhly  hint  my  incapacity 

They  question  both  my  will  and  my  veracity. 

VI. 

It  is  not  till  with  suicidal  kindness 
I  grant  their  wishes  (to  my  shame  and  sorrow). 
And  prove  beyond  a  doubt  their  partial  blindness 
By  rhymes  the  meanest  plagiarist  would  not  borrow 
To  save  his  sou],  that  gentle  maids  and  matrons 
Desert  my  ranks  of  literary  patrons. 

VII. 

Though  at  the  risk  of  changing  the  opinion 
Implied  in  your  request,  these  hurried  stanzas 
Shall  stand  as  proof  of  feminine  dominion. 
That  from  Don  Quixotes  down  to  Sancha  Panzas, 
So  sways  our  sex  that  touched  with  sweet  insanity 
We  play  the  fool  with  infinite  urbanity. 

VIII. 

Who  can  refuse  the  fair  ?  Oh !  I  for  one 

Feel  it  impossible ;  you  now  must  know  it. 

To  your  cost  and  to  mine.    The  deed  is  done — 

The  page  is  blotted, — yet  I  pray  you  show  it 

To  all  who  own  an  Album — all  who  ever 

Have  thought  your  rhyming  friend  unkind  or  clever. 


Q  2 
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SONNET. 

[WRITTBN    OM  A  TISIT  TO  DKVOltSHIBB.] 

Tht  pleasant  valleys,  groves,  and  verdant  hiDs 
Clothed  in  their  summer  beaaty,  all  mnst  own 
Unrivalled  in  the  land.     Bat  not  alone 
Thy  rich  domun,  romantic  Devon»  thrills 
Each  breast  with  rapture  and  the  fond  eye  fills 
With  nature's  Purest  hues, — a  finer  tone 
Of  fervid  thought  prevaib,  as  prompt  and  prone 
To  share  or  kindle  bliss,  or  brooded  ills 
Of  darker  moods  to  soothe,  with  that  sweet  art 
Which  pure  and  gentle  spirits  only  know. 
Thy  matchless  daughters  hospitably  smile 
A  welcome  to  the  stranger — ^who  shall  throw 
His  farewell  glance  in  pain»  and  find  the  whfle 
A  dear  home-feeling  lingering  in  his  heart ! 


AUTUMN. 
How  sadly  moans  the  bleak  Autumnal  blast 
O'er  faded  Summer's  tomb !    The  drifting  shower 
Is  pattering  on  the  lone  deserted  bower. 
While  fitfuUy  the  sear  leaves  rustle  past. 
Along  the  troubled  sky,  lo !  gathering  fisst 
In  fiercely-frowning  hosts,  the  storm-doods  lower 
And  shroud  the  struggling  sun !    The  fearful  power 
Of  Desolation  rules,  and  all  is  overcast ! 
Yet  mourn  not.  Wanderer !    Though  so  brief  hatii  been 
The  green  Earth's  gentle  smile ;  though  thus  depart 
The  light  and  bloom  of  this  delusive  scene. 
And  earthly  visions  mock  the  cheated  heart. 
There  are  celestial  hopes,  no  fate  may  part. 
And  cloudless  realms  etemaUy  serene ! 


[    117    ] 


DRUMMOND'S  POEMS. 


It  is  well  known  that  Ben  Jonson  was  so  great  an  admirer  of 
the  genius  of  Dmmmond,  that  he  travelled  on  foot  from  London  to 
Hawthomden*,  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  friendship  and  respect, 
Doring  Ben  Jonson's  stay  with  Dmmmond,  the  latter  appears  to 
have  occasionallv  taken  down  memoranda  of  the  heads  of  conver- 
sations  on  literary  suhjects,  and  to  have  accompanied  them  with 
remarks  upon  the  character  of  his  guest.  Ahout  half  a  century 
after  Drummond's  death  they  found  their  way  into  print,  hut  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  contemplated  their  publication. 
Ben  Jonson's  host  naturaUy  felt  so  great  an  interest  in  his  guest, 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  he  should  have  entered  in  his 
private  diary  these  reports  of  his  conversations  and  notices  of  his 
character.  Some  of  the  latter  may  be  rather  severe,  but  no  one 
questions  their  truth,  not  even  Gififord  himself,  though  he  so 
madly  accuses  Drummond  of  a  desire  to  blast  the  memory  of  his 
friend.  Jonson's  manners  were  rough,  dogmatical,  and  unami- 
able  ;  but  Dnimmond's  were  precisely  the  reversef*     Mr.  Gifford 


*  The  poet's  residence,  "  Hawthornden  House,"  was  about  seven  miles  from 
EdinbnrKh. 

t "  He  was  a  tender  father,  a  kind  husband,  and  one  who  would  not  willingly 
give  offence  ;  a  man  of  pleasing  habits,  alluring  conversation,  and  strict  piety. 
In  addition,  be  was  a  methodioal  man,  somewhat  given  to  sallies  of  wit  and 
bamoroas  sayings.  JTept  hootu  in  which  Ae  noied  down  the  venet  of  other  men  a$ 
weU  ai  his  own :  had  his  letters  too  in  order ;  and  preserved  whatever  struck  him 
as  clever  ia  the  lemaiksof  bis  companions  or  correspondents,  or  pleased  him  ia 
the  compositions  of  his  own  pen." — P.  CunninghamU  Life  of  Drummond, 

Is  it  at  all  strange  that  such  a  man  and  with  such  habits  should  have  recorded 
tke  coovenatiana  of  so  celebrated  a  penson  as  Ben  Jonson  \  Would  it  not  have 
been  more  strange  if  he  had  omitted  to  do  so  ?  Yet,  Mr.  Gifford  can  only  at- 
tribute such  an  act  to  personal  hatred :  He  calls  Drummond  '*  an  accomplish- 
ad  tftUicer  of  fiand,"  and  chwaeterixeB  hii  condsct  as  the  "  blackest  perfidy." 
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has  given  no  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  ahsurd  and  angenerons 
assertion  that  Drammond  "  inveigled"  Jonson  into  his  house  with 
the  detestable  motive  he  has  attributed  to  him.  As  a  writer  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  has  well  observed,  if  this  had  been  Drom- 
mond's  object  he  would  have  painted  Ben  Jonson  in  colours  far 
more  hideous,  and  would  have  published  his  calumnies  either  in 
Jonson's  life-time,  towards  the  close  of  which  he  was  compara- 
tively imbecile  and  feeble  and  not  in  a  condition  for  a  literary 
warfare,  or  after  his  death ; — for  Drammond  survived  him  nearly 
twelve  years.  I  cannot  conceive  any  reasonable  cause  for  a 
hostile  or  malignant  feeling  in  Drammond  towards  Jonson.  The 
tatter's  pedestrian  pilgrimage  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  then 
regarded  as  a  formidable  undertaking,  was  as  high  a  compliment 
as  one  poet  could  well  pay  to  another  ;  and  while  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  a  reciprocity  of  kind  and  cordial  sentiment 
between  these  distinguished  men,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
construed  into  the  slightest  indication  of  an  opposite  feeling* 
except  Drammond's  character  of  Jonson,  which  (though  drawn 
with  that  freedom  which  almost  of  itself  implies  that  it  was  not 
intended  for  publication,  and  those  vivid  and  minute  touches  that 
a  close  intimacy  with  his  subject  and  a  subtle  observation  would 
naturally  inspire),  exhibits  nothing  like  jealousy  or  falsehood, 
and  betrays  no  motive  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  reputation  for 
integrity  and  honour  which  Drammond  is  acknowledged  to  have 
enjoyed  in  his  life-time,  and  that  nobility  of  mind  which  may 
still  be  traced  in  the  works  which  have  so  long  survived  him.  It 
is  strange  that  Drummond's  notes  upon  the  character  of  a 
celebrated  contemporary  should  be  so  harshly  censured  by  a 
modem  critic^  at  a  time  when  a  similar  practice  is  so  generally 
tolerated, — ^when  the  minutest  actions  and  the  most  trivial  obser-  ^ 
vations  of  men  of  eminence  are  so  commonly  recorded  by 
their  literary  associates, — and  when  the  private  lustory  and  the 
personal  peculiarities  iiot  only  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living* 
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are  to  be  met  with  in  every  periodical  that  is  adapted  to  the  public 
taste*. 

It  18  said  that  Ben  Jonson  wrote  a  poem  descriptive  of  his  jour- 
ney to  Scotland,  which  was  inadvertently  burned  with  other 
papers  at  his  death.  Perhaps  this  accident  is  unfortunate  for  the 
memory  of  Drummond,  and  the  poem  might  have  included  much 
interesting  and  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
two  eminent  contemporaries  met  and  parted. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  Drummond's  poetry,  the 
critics  are  at  variance.  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  often  echoed  the  sentiments  of  his  immortal 
relative,  speaks  of  Drummond's  sonnets  in  the  following 
terms. 

"  To  say  that  these  poems  are  the  effects  of  a  genius  the  most  polite 
and  verdant  that  ever  the  Scottish  nation  produced,  although  it  be  a  re« 


*  There  never  was  a  period  in  which  eminent  literary  men  were  half  bo 
jfubiie  as  they  are  now.    No  sooner  is  the  breath  out  of  the  body  of  a  man  of  let* 
ters,  than  all  his  domestic  circumstances  are  as  regularly  published  as  his  works. 
£ven  his  female  relatives  are  sometimes  severely  criticised.     Mr.  Coleridge's 
minutest  private  actions,  and  all  his  personal  habits  and  infirmities,  are  detailed  and 
criticised  in  newspapers  and  magazines  with  quite  as  much  freedom  as  matters 
connected  more  immediately  with  his  public  character.    His  host,  Mr.  Gilman, 
does  not  hesitate  to  publish  to  all  the  world  the  most  confidential  communica* 
tions  of  his  guest  and  friend.    Even  in  their  lives  are  literary  men  denied  the 
nsual  privacies  and  sanctities  of  the  domestic  circle.     All  their  friends  and 
visitors  are  spies  and  reporters,  and  the  frank  conversations  that  other  men  are 
permitted  by  the  usages  of  respectable  society  to  indulge  in,  without  the  slight- 
est danger  of  publicity,  aie  esteemed  fair  game  by  every  literary  speculator  who 
is  desirous  of  publishing  a  book  or  gaining  a  few  guineas  by  a  gossiping  and 
attractive  article  in  a  monthly  magazine.    Whether  this  system  be  strictly 
honorable  or  fair  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.    That  the  public  is  a  gainer  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  lover  of  literary  history  who  has 
not  deeply  regretted  the  personal  obscurity  of  our  earlier  English  writers* 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  all  our  authors,  is  known  only  by  his  works,  and 
they  are  for  the  most  part  necessarily  of  a  nature  so  little  egotistical  that  they 
afford  us  but  few  and  fiunt  glimpses  of  his  character  as  a  man.     The  bare 
mention  of  his  immortal  name  by  a  contemporary  writer,  is  regarded  with  eager 
interest ;  but  how  unspeakably  precious  would  be  the  discovery  of  a  Boswelliaa 
lyiography  of  William  Shakespeare  1 
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commendation  not  to  be  rejected,  (for  it  is  well  known  that  that  country 
hath  afforded  many  rare  and  admirable  wits,)  yet  it  is  not  the  highest  that 
can  be  given  him ;  for  should  I  affirm  that  neither  Tasso  nor  Guariniynor 
any  of  the  most  neat  and  refined  spirits  of  Italy,  nor  e?en  the  choicest  of 
our  English  poets,  can  challenge  to  themselves  any  advantages  above  bin, 
it  could  not  be  judged  any  attribute  superior  to  what  he  deserves." 

But  these  aentimenta  are  evidently  the  original  and  ezdnsive 
property  of  Phillips  himself;  for  it  is  not  to  be  credited  that 
Milton,  however  he  may  have  recognised  the  real  merits  of 
Dmmmond,  would  have  sanctioned  such  extravagant  commenda* 
tion.  Thomas  Campbell  is  verv  indignant  at  the  comparison  of 
Drummond  with  Tasso ;  though  Mr.  Finkerton,  the  "  modem 
writer"  to  whom  he  alludes  in  his  "  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets/'  is  scarcely  less  laudatory  than  Phillips.  "  If  any  poems," 
observes  Mr.  Pinkerton,  "  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  that 
exquisite  Doric  delicacy  which  we  so  much  admire  in  Comus,  &c., 
those  of  Drummond  do.  Milton  may  often  be  traced  in  him ; 
and  he  had  certainly  read  and  admired  him.  And  if  he  had  not 
read  Drummond,  perhaps  we  should  never  have  seen  the  delicsp 
cies  of  Comus,  Lyddas,  II  Penseroso,  and  L'Allegro/'  *'  Per- 
hapi"  says  Campbell,  "  is  an  excellent  leading-string  for  weak 
assertions ;"  and  he  insists  upon  it  that  only  one  or  two  epithets 
of  Drummond  may  be  recognized  in  Milton.  CampbeU  seems  to 
be  almost  as  ill-disposed  towards  poor  Drummond  as  G^fibrd 
himself,  though  from  a  very  different  cause.  Gifibrd's  anger  is 
an  editorial  weakness.  He  regards  every  attack  upon  the  poet 
whom  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  as  a  personal  concern  of 
his  own.  He  confounds  himself  with  his  author.  Campbell,  I 
suspect,  is  influenced  by  two  circumstances, — first,  his  aversion 
to  Drummond's  Tory  politics ;  and  secondly,  a  want  of  respect 
for  the  poet's  favourite  form  of  composition — ^the  sonnet.  He 
sneers  at  Drummond's  grief  for  the  death  of  Qiarlea  the  First, 
and  describes  his  "  Lives  of  the  James's  of  Scothmd"  as  a  work 
abounding  in  false  eloquence  and  slavish  principles.    I  am  not 


disposed  to  say  a  word  in  fiiTonr  of  Dniramond's  politics,  which 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  poetical  genias ;  nor  to 
defend  his  historical  work,  which  indeed  I  never  read :  but  it  is  a 
curious  fact  worth  noticing,  that  though  now  utterly  forgotten, 
it  had  once  its  enthusiastic  admirers.  Horace  Wajpele  describes 
Drummond  as  "  one  of  the  best  modem  historians,  aiid  no  mean 
imitator  of  Livy." 

There  are  certainly  passages  in  Orummond's  poetry,  the  style 
and  tone  of  which  seem  to  have  suggested  some  of  the  poetry  of 
Milton,  who,  though  he  did  not  perhaps  rate  Drummond  so 
highly  as  some  have  done,  appears  to  have  read  him  with  atten- 
tion and  delight.  There  is  an  Italian  air  in  much  of  the  poetry 
of  Drummond  that  would  naturaUy  be  pleasing  to  an  Italian 
scholar  like  Milton.  Dr.  Symmons,  in  speaking  of  the  poet  of 
Hawthomden  as  the  earliest  writer  of  the  true  Sonnet,  observes 
that  he  was  "  the  peculiar  object  of  Milton's  applause  and  imita- 
tion."  The  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  however,  in  no  instance 
condescended  to  become  an  imitator  in  which  he  did  not  immea- 
surably excel  his  models.  His  feeling  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
true  was  so  generous  and  ardent,  that  he  would  recognize  merit 
even  in  less  worthy  pages  than  those  of  Drummond ;  but  he  invest- 
ed the  thoughts  of  others  with  the  light  of  his  own  master-spirit, 
and  gave  them  a  glory  which  belonged  originally  to  himself. 
Drummond  has  not  been  imitated  by  Milton  alone.  The  com- 
parative obscurity  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  the  undeniable 
beauty  of  his  productions,  have  tempted  «utny  modem  authors  to 
rifle  his  poetic  treasures.  Pope  has  not  only  stolen  his  thoughts, 
but  imitated  his  versification.  In  his  Eloisa  to  Abelard  is  the 
folloiwing  line  : 

''  The  crime  was  commoD,  common  be  the  pain." 
This  ia  a  very  close  imitation  of  the  first  line  of  one  of  Drum-^ 
mond's  sonnets : 

**  The  grief  was  common,  common  were  the  cries." 

VOL,  II.  B 
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I  shall  give  but  one  more  example,  though  I  oonld  etsSj 
multiply  such  evidences  of  Pope's  debt  to  Dmmmond. 

*'  To  virgins,  flowers ;  to  sunbttrnt  earth,  the  rain ; 
To  mariners,  fair  winds  amidst  the  main ; 
Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  which  hot  glances  bum. 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return." 

Pope's  PoMiorab. 
"  Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain. 
Not  balmy  sleep  to  laborers  ftunt  with  pain ; 
Not  showers  to  larks,  or  sunshine  to  the  bee. 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me.*' 

DrumrnamCi  Famrtk  Pmati^. 
Gray  also  seems  to  have  read  and  imitated  him. 

Far  from  the  madding  woriding's  hoane  discords.*' 


f€ 


"  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife/' 

It  was  Dmmmond's  poem  of  Fourth  Fetutm^  of  wfaidi  Bea 
Jonson  envied  him  the  au^orship.  It  Is  not,  however,  his  nne* 
ceUaneons  poems  which  are  now  the  most  admired.  In  these  he 
has  many  superiors,  bat  there  are  few  early  writers  of  the  Anglo« 
Italian  sonnet  who  may  be  compared  with  him  in  that  particnkr 
class  of  composition.  With  the  exception  of  the  iUegiCiouite 
couplet  dose,  the  disposition  of  the  rhymes  is  after  ^e  atrid 
Italian  model.  Though  quite  Petrarchan  in  their  tone,  tktf  alia 
occasionally  evinoe  the  aiithoi^s  admiration  of  tha  atyle  of  his 
English  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  It  is  oartaiD  tiiat  he 
was  familiar  vrith  the  Bonneta  of  Shakespeare ;  lor  in  hia  list  of 
books  read  by  him  in  1606  he  gives  the  "  Passionate  POgrim/' 
which  was  the  title  of  onr  great  Dramatic  Bard's  firat  collection  of 
sonnets.  This  was  no  doubt  the  sorreptitioas  edition  poUished 
by  Jaggard  in  1699.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  in  hia  Aldine 
edition  of  Shakeq)eare's  poems,  erroneonsly  asserts  that  they 
mere  first  printed  in  1609.  Drommond's  sonnets  are  superior  to 
Shakespeare's  as  somiets,  however  inferior  to  them  aa  poems: 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  more  rigidly  constructed  according  to 
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die  laiTB  of  the  sonnet,  and  have  more  unity  and  point,  and  are 
altogether  better  finished ;  bat  they  have  less  richneaa  and  origi- 
nality of  thought,  and  comparatively  few  of  those  bold  felicities  of 
expression  in  which  Shakespeare  surpasses  all  other  poets.  Con- 
sidered merely  as  sonnets,  they  are  almost  equal  to  those  of 
Milton  and  of  Wordsworth ;  but  they  have  neither  the  sublime 
energy  of  the  one,  nor  the  profound  sentiment  of  the  other.  Nor 
are  they,  indeed,  so  strictly  legitimate  in  the  disposition  of  rhymes. 
But  in  grace,  ingenuity,  delicacy,  and  tenderness,  they  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  s<mnets  in  the  language.  Drummond  may 
justly  be  styled  the  British  Petrarch.  Not  only  in  his  sonnets, 
but  in  many  of  his  Smaller  pieces  in  diiSerent  forms  of  verse,  his 
style  is  quite  Petrarchan.  They  read  like  free  translations  from 
the  Italian. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Drummond  did  not  regularly 
translate  the  whole  of  Petrarch's  sonnets.  No  British  poet  could 
have  done  them  more  jostiee.  Mr.  Cannpbell  would  say  that  we 
have  sonnets  enough  already  in  the  English  language ;  and  as 
hr  as  their  number  only  is  referred  to,  I  should  agree  with  him  ; 
but  this  elegant  exotic  has  perhaps  not  yet  been  brought  to  per- 
fection in  our  own  country,  and  both  its  intrinsic  merits  and  the 
labors  of  its  cultivators  have  been  often  very  unfairly  treated  by 
the  critics,  notwithstanding  the  authority  in  its  favor  of  such 
names  as  Shakespeare,  Drummond,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth. 

The  old  comparison  of  the  sonnet  to  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  first  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  it  has  been 
regularly  repeated  by  every  opponent  of  the  sonnet  since  his  time. 
The  objection  to  its  limits  has  been  successfully  answered  by  an 
explanation  that  it  equally  applies  to  all  other  forms  of  verse. 
There  must  be  a  limit  of  some  kind  or  other ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  a  reason  why  Spenser's  favorite  stanza  is  restrict- 
ed to  nine  lines  that  would  not  be  equally  cogent  iu  defence  of 
Petrarch's  stanza  of  fourteen.  A  sonnet  does  not  necessarily 
B  2 
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Stand  alone  any  more  than  a  Spenserian  stanza,  and  a  long  poem 
may  be  constructed  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  It  has 
been  found,  indeed,  that  the  sonnet  on  account  of  its  greater 
length  may  be  more  easily  rendered  independent  and  complete  in 
itself  than  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which,  however,  is  subjected  to 
much  the  same  rules.  The  sense  ought  to  conclude  with  the  last 
line,  which  should  wind  up  with  point,  emphasis,  and  fulness. 
A  fresh  subject  cannot  properly  be  introduced  into  the  middle  of 
it.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  critics,  that  a  single  sentiment 
or  emotion  may  be  more  happily  developed  in  a  sonnet  than  in 
any  other  form  of  verse  :  and  it  seems  as  if  its  limits  were  parti- 
cularly weU  calculated  for  the  purpose.  If  it  were  longer,  the 
leading  idea  would  be  weakened  by  too  much  diffusion ;  and  if  it 
were  shorter,  there  might  be  too  much  compression  and  a  conse* 
quent  failure  in  point  of  perspicuity  and  completeness. 

The  Sonnet  was  very  popular  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  subsequendy  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  Our  poetry  owes  this 
form  of  verse  to  Italy,  to  whom  England  was  indebted,  so  eaily 
as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  for  many  other  elegant  addi- 
tions to  her  literature.  Chaucer  borrowed  largely  from  Bocaocio^ 
who  has  been  rather  impudenUy  pillaged  by  the  majority  of  our 
story-tellers  in  metre.  Petrarch  was  not  much  imitated  by  t>ur 
poets  before  the  time  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  who  made  the  sonnet 
fashionable.  Though  Shakespeare  is  not  supposed  to  have  beea 
an  Italian  scholar,  it  is  certain  that  he  made  very  fne  use  in  his 
plays  of  the  plots  of  many  Italian  novels,  of  which  rude  transla- 
tions into  English  were  abundant.  His  own  sonnets,  however,  are 
not  of  an  Italian  cast.  When  the  passion  for  Italian  poetry  de- 
clined, and  with  Charles  the  Second  came  in  a  taste  for  the  wits 
of  France,  the  Sonnet  was  almost  abandoned,  and  ao  late  as  the 
time  of  Dr.  Johnson  it  was  spoken  of  with  great  contempt. 
Johnson  himself,  in  noticing  Milton,  paid  his  own  language  so 
bad  a  compliment  as  to  suppose  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
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aaturalize  a  form  of  verae  requiring  so  much  flexibility  of  dictioD 
and  variety  of  rhyme.  With  a  revived  taste  for  our  old  Eliza* 
bethan  poets,  we  have  again  reverted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sonnet,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  which  proves  that  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  individuals  is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much 
to  the  poverty  or  stiflfhess  of  our  language,  as  to  a  want  of  skill 
in  the  artist  who  has  to  work  with  such  a  noble  though  ill-appre* 
dated  instrument.  The  most  Petrarchan  sonnets  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  or  James,  were  undoubtedly  those  of  Drummond  ;  and 
though  they  have  lost  their  popularity,  they  are  resorted  to  by 
the  poetical  student,  who  can  still  read  them  with  delight.  It  is 
evident  that  Drummond  was  a  careful  and  reverential  student  of 
Petrarch.  In  our  own  time,  the  most  celebrated  sonnets  are 
those  of  Wordsworth,  which  are  often  very  exquisite  both  in 
thought  and  diction,  though  occasionaUy  somewhat  deficient  in 
unity  and  point.  Wordsworth  has  translated  only  two  or  three 
Italian  sonnets,  but  has  written  a  very  great  number  of  original 
ones,  and  has  very  clearly  shown,  that  the  golden  fetters  of  rhyme 
can  be  worn  almost  as  gracefully  by  an  English  as  by  an  Italian 
poet*. 


*  Of  all  the  translators  of  Petrarch  (of  which  there  is  quite  a  host)  the  most 
elegant  and  faithful  is  Lady  Dacre.  In  the  literary  circles  of  London,  a  few 
specimens  of  her  translations,  have  been  spoken  of  with  unbounded  admiratioa, 
and  occasionally  the  public  journals  have  alluded  to  them  with  great  respect. 
Bat  with  a  rare  modesty  her  ladyship  has  hitherto  refused  to  collect  and  lay 
them  before  the  public,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  begged  from  her  by  Ugo 
Foscolo,  for  his  highly  elegant  and  interesting  Essays  on  Petrarch,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  her  ladyship  with  a  very  complimentary  dedication.  "  I  am  prompted," 
says  Foscolo,  "  to  inscribe  these  pages  with  your  ladyship's  name,  as  well  by 
my  own  gratitude,  as  by  the  opinion  of  those  distinguished  literary  characters, 
whose  kind  assistance,  iurpa$9ed  only  by  yours,  has  enabled  me  to  present  my 
Essays  to  the  English  reader.  With  one  voice  and  %oiih  natiotial  pride  they  pro- 
mmnee  that  your  poetry  has  preserved  the  very  spirit  of  Petrarch  witii  a  fidelity 
hardly  to  be  hoped  for  and  certainly  unattained  by  any  other  translation."  This 
is  high  praise,  and  from  high  authority.  Mr.  Matthias,  Mr.  Pannizi  and  others, 
have  expressed  themselves  in  similar  terms,  of  Lady  Dacre's  translations.  AU 
the  praises,  however,  that  her  ladyship  received,  could  not  induce  her  to 
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To  the  mere  versifier  who  possesses  a  ready  eommsnd  of 
rhymes  and  a  store  of  poetical  common-places,  there  is  no  form  of 
composition  that  appears  more  easy,  hat  which  in  reality  is  more 
difficult  than  the  Sonnet.  If  apt  rhymes  and  a  poetical  dictioa 
were  all  that  is  requisite,  the  task  would  indeed  he  easy  after  a 
very  little  practice.  But  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  Sonnet 
have  been  ridiculously  overrated,  while  its  higher  essentials  hare 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  Dr.  Johnson's  decision  respeetmg 
what  he  deemed  the  inapplicability  of  the  EInglish  language  to  the 
fabric  of  the  Sonnet,  has  been  most  triumphantly  disproved  hj 
several  of  our  living  writers.  The  sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  in 
particular,  may  be  referred  to  as  a  noble  illustration  of  the  flexibilitj 
of  our  language,  for  it  is  quite  evident  from  thdr  perfect  ease  and 
freedom  that  the  poet  found  no  difficulty  in  attending  to  the 
strictest  Italian  models.  When  Johnson  remarked  that  the  S(»met 
had  never  succeeded  in  our  language,  he  had  read,  or  ought  to 
have  read,  the  sonnets  of  Drummond,  and  those  of  Milton  were 

immediately  before  him.  Shakespeare's  sonnets  cannot  be  adduced 
as  bearing  upon  our  present  argument,  because  though  full  of 
fancy  and  feeling,  they  are  mere  quartorzians  or  fourteen  lines 
divided  into  three  stanzas  of  alternate  rhymes,  and  a  condnding 
couplet,  and  their  sole  claim  to  the  title  of  Sonnets  consists  in 
their  being  of  the  required  length. 

*  But  Milton's  sonnets,  independent  of  their  poetical  merits,  are 
entitled  to  great  praise  for  their  mechanical  construction,  and  their 
strict  accordance  to  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  Italian  poets ;  and 
Dr.  Johnson  never  fell  into  a  greater  error  of  judgment  than 
when  he  pronounced  these  little  poems  of  the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost  to  be  "  undeserving  of  particular  criticism."  "  Of  the  best," 
he  says,  "  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  not  bad,  and  perhi|» 


publish  them,  though  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  learned  and  tasteful  friends  she 
at  last  printed  a  few  copies  for  private  dUtnbutum,  In  183S  she  printed  a 
second  and  larger  coIlectioD,  but  also  exclusively  for  her  friends. 
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only  the  eighth  and  the  twenty-firet  are  entitled  to  this  slender 
mmnnendaiioH/*  The  blindnesa  or  prejudice  of  this  decision  is 
abaofaitely  amazing.  We  torn  to  the  pages  of  Milton,  and  take 
almoet  at  random,  a  couple  of  hia  Sonnets.  These  (the  1 8th  and 
]  9th)  are  amongst  those  ezdaded  from  the  honor  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
"  slender  commendation."  According  to  him,  therefore,  they 
are  positively  bad ! 

ON  THE    L4TE   MA88ACRB   IN    PIRMONT. 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bonss 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 
£*en  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  sll  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    The  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
Tlie  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learned  the  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

ON    HIS   BLINDNESS. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning  chide ; 

**  Doth  God  exact  ilay-labour,  light  denied  ?'' 

I  fondly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts ;  who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his  state 

Is  kingly  ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o*er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.'' 

That  any  man  setting  himself  np  as  a  critic  should  be  utterly 
insensible  to  the  poetical  and  impassioned  spirit,  the  masculine 
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tone,  and  the  severe  beauty  of  Milton's  sonnets,  is  indeed  sorpiis- 
iDg.  Johnson's  contemptuons  notice  of  them  is  only  equalled  in 
absurdity  and  injustice  by  the  flippant  insolence  of  Steereni 
respecting  those  of  Shakespeare,  which  he  had  the  audacity  to 
assert  were  "  written  in  the  highest  strain  of  affectation,  pedan- 
try, circumlocution  and  nonsense." 

I  shall  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  Dmmmond's  genius  in 
this  class  of  compositions.  I  dare  say  that  they  will  be  "  as  good 
as  manuscript"  to  some  of  my  readers  ;  and  those  who  have 
perused  them  before,  will  assuredly  have  no  objection  to  meet 
with  them  again^ 

The  following  is  elegant  and  compact,  and  does  not  read  as  if 
it  had  been  written  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

HUMAN    FRAILTY. 

A  good  that  never  satisfies  the  mind, 
A  beauty  fading  like  the  April  flow'rs, 
A  sweet  with  floods  of  gall  that  runs  combio'd, 
A  pleasure  passing  ere  in  thought  made  ours, 
A  honour  that  more  fickle  is  than  wind, 
A  glory  at  opinion's  frown  that  lowers, 
A  treasury  which  bankrupt  time  devours, 
A  knowledge  than  grave  ignorance  more  blind^ 
A  vain  delight  our  equals  to  command, 
A  style  of  greatness,  in  effect  a  dream  ; 
A  swelling  thought  of  holding  sea  and  land, 
A  servile  lot,  deck'd  with  a  pompous  name  ; 
Are  the  strange  ends  we  toil  for  here  below. 
Till  wisest  death  make  us  our  errors  know. 

Almost  every  poet  may  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  next  sonnet 

1  know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decays. 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought 
In  Time's  great  periods  shall  return  to  nouj^t ; 
That  fairest  states  have  fatal  nights  and  days. 
I  know  that  all  the  Muses'  heavenly  lays, 
With  toil  of  sprite,  which  are  so  dearly  bought. 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few,  or  none  are  sought ; 
That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  vain  praise. 
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1  know  frail  beauty's  like  the  purple  flow'r 
To  which  one  mom  oft  birth  and  death  affords. 
That  love  a  jarring  is  of  mind's  accords, 
Inhere  sense  and  will  bring  under  reason's  power : 
Know  what  I  list,  thia  all  cannot  me  move, 
But  that,  alasy  I  both  must  write  and  love. 

The  smart  antithetic  style  of  the  ensuing,  shews  great  facility 
and  power  of  versification. 

Fair  is  my  yoke,  though  grievous  be  my  pains, 
Sweet  are  my  wounds,  although  they  deeply  smart. 
My  bit  is  gold,  though  shortened  be  the  reins. 
My  bondage  brave,  though  I  may  not  depart ; 
Although  I  burn,  the  fire  which  doth  impart 
Those  flames,  so  sweet  reviving  force  contains, 
That  like  Arabia's  bird  my  wasted  heart. 
Made  quick  by  death,  more  lively  still  remains. 
I  joy,  though  oft  my  waking  eyes  spend  tears, 
I  never  want  delight,  even  when  I  groan, 
Besi  'companied  when  most  I  am  akme, 
A  heaven  of  hopes  I  have  'midst  hell  of  fears ; 
Thus  every  way  contentment  strange  I  find. 
But  most  in  her  rare  beauty,  my  rare  mind. 

The  line  in  italics  has  been  often  imitated.    Milton  is  amongst 
the  imitators. 

For  solitude  is  sometimes  best  society. 

There  is  infinite  grace  and  beauty  in  the  following  address  to 
Bleep. 

Sleep,  Silence'  child,  sweet  fiither  of  soft  rest. 
Prince  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  brings, 
Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings. 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  which  are  oppress'd, 
Lo,  by  thy  charming  rod,  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumb'ring,  with  forgetfulness  possessed, 
And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  sparest,  alas  !  who  cannot  be  thy  guest. 
Since  I  am  thine ;  O  come,  but  with  that  face 
To  inward  light  which  thou  art  wont  to  shew, 
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With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true  felt  woe ; 
Or  if,  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace. 

Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath, 

I  long  to  kiss  the  imtige  of  my  death. 

This  Bonnet  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Sir  Phillip 
Sidney's  on  the  same  subject.  The  third  line  of  Drummond's 
Bonnet  is  like  the  fourth  of  Sidney's. 

''  Come  Sleep — O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace  ! 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
Th*  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  law  /** 

Sir  PhOq,  Sidney. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  new  edition  of  Dmmmond's  Poems  is 
enriched  with  several  of  his  aonnets  never  before  pobliahed,  pro- 
cured from  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinburgh^  aod  illustrated 
with  notes  by  David  Laing. 


THE  DESERTED  MAID. 

Shb  once  was  beautiful — but  secret  shame, 

Despuring  love,  and  unavailing  woe. 

Have  wrought  a  fearful  change !    The  ceaseless  flow 

Of  unregarded  tears  hath  worn  her  frame. 

And  made  her  heart  a  ruin.     Still  the  flame 

Of  quendiless  passion  lights  her  pallid  brow 

With  fierce  unnatural  radiance.    Wildly  now. 
She  haunts  the  scenes  where  first  the  fiedse  youth  came 
With  music-breathing  vows.    The  forest  bowers. 
The  sheltered  valleys,  and  sequestered  streams. 
The  mossy  caves,  and  ivy-mantled  towers. 
Oft  soothe  awhile  the  Maiden's  calmer  dreams ; 
But,  ah !  too  soon,  o'er  Reason's  fitful  gleams. 
The  murky  dond  of  maddening  frenzy  lours ! 


TO  CALUMNY. 

Oh,  hideous  FSend !  at  whose  malignant  breath 
Life's  fairest  blossoms  wither  and  decay — 
Dread  minister  of  sorrow  and  dismay ! 
The  pale  and  livid  countenance  of  death 
Is  welcome  as  the  presence  of  a  friend 
To  those  sad  hearts  thy  tortures  lacerate !— - 
Fierce  child  of  Envy  and  delirious  Hate ! 
At  their  decree  thy  willing  fingers  rend 
The  chords  of  Love,  or  tear  the  wreath  of  Fame. 
The  boldest  breast,  that  ever  bared  its  front 
In  proud  defiance  to  the  battle's  brunt. 
Would  dread  thy  secret  and  unerring  aim. 
And  bear  but  ill  the  keen,  envenomed  dart 
That  wakes  the  soul's  immedicable  smart  I 
s  2 
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HOME- YEARNINGS. 

[wmiTTSN  IN  INDIA,  IN  SICKNBM  AND  AFVUCTIOK.J 

I. 

In  every  change  of  fortune  or  of  dime. 

In  every  stage  of  man's  onoertain  lot. 
The  more  endeared  by  distance  and  by  time. 

Affection's  sacred  home  is  nnforgot. 
Tl^ere  lives  the  spell  that  wakes  the  sweetest  tear 

In  feeling's  eye,  and  cheers  the  troubled  brow  ; 
Tltfre  dweUs  each  joy  the  tender  heart  holds  dear ; 

nere  ties  are  formed  that  none  may  disavow ; — 
And  cold  is  he  to  natore's  finer  sway. 
Who  doomed  to  wander,  weeps  not  on  his  way ! 

II. 
From  that  dear  circle  peace  win  never  fly. 

While  love  and  tender  sympathy  remain 
To  foil  the  glance  of  care's  malignant  eye,- 

And  render  powerless  the  hand  of  pain. 
The  restless  throng  that  haont  ambition's  shrine. 

And  madly  scorn  the  sweet  domestic  sphere. 
Condemned  ere  long,  in  shame  and  grief  to  pne. 

And  corse  their  wild  and  profitless  career. 
From  envy's  scowl,  and  flattery's  hollow  strain. 
Turn  in  despair,  and  seek  repose  in  vain ! 

III. 
Queen  of  the  Nations !    Island  of  the  brave ! 

Home  of  my  youth  !  and  idol  of  my  heart ! 
Though  far  beyond  the  broad  Atlantic  wave. 

My  bouqidless  love  shall  but  with  life  depart. 
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Yet  farewell  all  that  brightena  and  endeara ! 

Forma  of  domestic  joy,  a  long  adieu ! 
These  withered  plains  but  wake  my  ceaaelesa  tears ; 

These  foreign  crowds  my  fond  regrets  renew ; 
For  lone  and  sad,  from  friends  and  kindred  torn. 
My  path  is  dreary,  and  my  breast  forlorn ! 

IV. 

Star  of  the  wanderer's  soul !     Unrivalled  Liand ! 

HaUowed  by  many  a  dream  of  days  gone  by ! 
Though  distant  far,  thy  charms  my  thoughts  command. 

And  gleam  on  fancy's  sad  reverted  eye. 
And  though  no  more  my  weary  feet  may  stray 

O'er  thy  green  hills,  or  down  each  flowery  vale. 
Where  rippling  streams  beneath  the  bright  sun  play. 

And  throw  their  gladdening  music  on  the  gale. 
There  are  fond  hopes  that  will  not  all  depart. 
Till  Death's  cold  fingers  tear  them  from  the  heart ! 

V. 

Vain,  faithless  visions !    'Mid  each  earthly  ill. 

The  soul  can  darken,  or  the  bosom  wring. 
Why  haunt  ye  thus  the  lonely  mourner  still. 

And  fitful  radiance  o'er  life's  ruins  fling  ? 
Meteors  that  cross  my  solitary  way. 

Oh !  cease  to  mock  the  tempest  of  despair ! 
Scourge  of  the  clime !  pale  Sickness  holds  her  swmy^ 

And  bids  my  lacerated  heart  prepare 
To  meet  in  foreign  lands  the  wanderer's  doom— 
An  early  fate,  and  unlamented  tomb  ! 
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SONNET— LIFE. 
Ob  !  what  a  fearfiil  mystery  is  life 
When  dark  miiittered  thoughts  to  bliss  saoceed ! 
Awhile  my  dreaming  soul  was  calm,  and  freed 
From  doubt  and  care,  and  passMm's  feyerisk  strife ; 
The  wide  world  glowed  in  fency's  meDow  light 
like  evening  landscapes  in  the  golden  sun ; 
Bat  now»  as  night-clouds  when  the  day  is  done. 
Funereal  shadows  crowd  upon  my  sight ! 
I  dare  not  look  before  me  nor  behind^ 
And  start  at  every  sound ; — I  feel  alone. 
Though  not  unloved, — ^for  who  at  such  an  hour 
May  comprehend  or  mingle  with  the  mind 
Struggling  with  visions  dread  ?— •Alas  I  no  tons 
Of  human  voice  hath  then  a  soothing  power ! 


SONNET*. 
Wbu.  may  that  gentle  Mother's  heart  be  proud. 
And  those  glad  looks  to  friendship's  eye  i^peal 
To  own  how  feir  her  treasures !    They  can  feel. 
And  they  alone,  that  shun  the  restlfiss  crowd 
Whom  gain's  felse  glare  or  glory's  darion  loud 
From  calm  dehghta  and  home-endiantments  stedU 
How  little  for  all  other  wealth  or  weal 
Her  heart  need  sigh  while  richly  thus  endowed* 
Let  but  the  sun  of  joy  serenely  shine 
On  those  sweet  human  flowers,  and  Fortune's  braw 
May  change  unheeded<*she  can  ne'er  refMne  ir^ 
WhHe  thus  their  bright  eyes  gleam,  their  fresh  chedc*  glow« 
Her  bliss  maternal  seemeth  half-divine-*^ 
The  holiest  that  a  mortal  breast  may  know  I 


*  Written  to  illustrate  an  engraYing  in  the  Bengal  Annaal  of  a  mother  njr^ 
rounded  by  her  children. 
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FOUnCAL  SKETCHES. 


TORTIBM — EADICALIBM — ^WHIOOIBM . 


[The  following  Sketches  were  written  for  a  Calcutta  Periodical,  and  were 
intended  as  a  kind  oftquib  or  tatir4  to  illuatrato  the  violest  prejudices  of  Politi- 
cal parties  against  each  other.  /  ihauld  be  tarry  to  be  thought  to  write  in  my  own 
character  in  either  of  these  tketchet.  Each  article  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
ductioQ  of  an  hostile  party.] 

TORYISM. 

By  a  Whig, 
A  Tort  has  no  public  virtue.  He  is  selfish,  merceiiaiy  and 
illiberal.  He  bas  no  generous  impulses,  for  they  are  inconsistent 
with  his  duty.  He  is  like  a  man  who  has  sold  himself  to  the 
devil.  His  soul  is  not  his  own.  He  must  watch  the  countenance 
of  Power,  and  make  his  features  obedient  to  the  emotions  of  other 
men.  He  has  no  opinions.  He  "  thinks  that  he  is  thinking/' 
when  he  is  only  acting  as  a  bare  recipient  of  the  thoughts  of 
others.  In  the  late  King's*  time  a  Tory's  countenance  was  the 
glass  of  Royalty.  As  his  lidajesty  could  turn  to  no  side  of  his 
state  apartments,  without  finding  his  figure  fifty  times  repeated  in 
the  mirrored  walls,  so  the  Royal  mind  in  all  its  different  moods 
was  reflected  in  the  faces  of  his  parasites.  A  Tory  is  of  necessity 
a  slave,  for  vdio  but  a  stave  could  look  upon  a  fellow-creature* 
however  high  his  political  position,  with  that  utter  prostration  of 
^irit  which  is  required  in  the  worshipper  of  Princes.  A  King 
according  to  a  Tory,  can  do  no  wrong.  He  is  infallible  in  aU 
Ihinga.  It  is  blasphemy  even  to  speak  of  a  King's  natural 
infirmities.  Lord  Castlere^gh  was  shocked  at  the  Exmnmer  for 
denying  that  a  Prince  of  50  years  of  age  was  an  Adcmis ;  and  the 
Bditor  was  cast  into  a  jail  for  two  years,  as  a  slight  punishment 

*  Gsorge  the  Fourth. 
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for  his  audacity.  A  trae  Tory  would  almost  as  soon  qoeatioii  ^ 
parity  of  his  Creator  as  of  his  King.  Mr.  Croly,  a  dergyman. 
thinks  the  character  of  the  late  King*  immaculate,  and  has  written 
a  hook  to  prove  it.  Tories  would  disinherit  their  children  for  the 
vices  which  are  graceful  in  a  King.  George  the  Fourth  who 
(when  Prince  Regent)  was  expelled  from  a  Sporting  Club  for 
a  mean  and  disgraceful  imposition ;  who  was  an  adulterer,  a  gam- 
bler, a  drunkard,  and  a  cruel  husband,  has  always  been  spoken  of 
by  the  most  puritanical  Tories  with  a  profound  respect !  Mr. 
Sottthey,  in  one  of  his  Laureate  Odes,  was  not  ashamed  to  cstt 
upon  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  follow  in  the  foot-steps  of  her 
father  I    He  could  think  of  no  purer  model  of  propriety  and 

morals  I 

<<  Look  to  thy  Sire,  and  in  his  steady  wat. 
As  in  hU  Father's  he,  learn  thou  to  tread/' 

What  amazes  an  honest  man  is  the  brazen-facedneas  with 
which  people  who  most  affect  a  moral  squeamishness  in  other 
matters,  will  sing  the  praises  of  a  regal  reprobate  and  defend  the 
worst  crimes  of  a  Tory  Ministry.  The  writers  in  a  Tory  Perio- 
dical, who  held  up  Shelley  and  others  to  the  execration  of  man- 
kind on  account  of  their  religious  opinions,  do  not  hesitate  to 
defend  every  posuble  vice  of  which  a  Ruler  may  be  guilty.  There 
is  an  acrimony,  an  intolerance,  an  almost  demoniacal  ferocity  ia 
these  champions  of  orthodoxy,  which  is  in  startling  contrast  to 
the  character  of  the  religion  they  profess.  Nothing  can  be  more 
violently  opposed  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  their  divine 
Master,  than  the  bitter  and  unrelenting  spirit  of  their  opposition  to 
all  those  who  have  sufficient  virtue  and  energy  to  say  a  good  word 
or  to  strike  a  generous  blow  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  mankind. 
Southey's  attack  on  Byron  and  the  detestable  personalities  of 
the  Age  and  the  John  Bull  may  be  referred  to  as  exhibitions  of 
genuine  Toryism.     Can  such  moral  assassins,  can  such  slavish 

*  George  the  Fourth. 
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adnlaton  of  the  great,  be  tolerated  by  men  of  liberal  and  indepen- 
dent minds  ?  Can  men  who  have  a  native  parity  of  heart  or 
rectitude  and  dignity  of  understanding  extend  forgiveness  to  those 
who  mfsUmattctdhf  oppose  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number — ^who  systemaiicaify  defend  the  vilest  actions  of  men  in 
power — and  who  systematieally  support  every  ancient  corruption 
and  abuse  ? 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  Tories  have  contrived  to  hold  up  their 
heads  for  so  long  a  period,  in  defiance  of  every  nobler  impulse  of 
the  human  heart.  It  strikes  one  with  astonishment  to  hear  a 
man,  apparently  anxious  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  those 
around  him,  avow  a  Tory  creed.  He  would  scarcely  do  worse  if 
he  were  to  confess  himself  an  atheist.  To  profess  Toryism  is  to 
profess  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  Kings — a  determination  to 
support  the  few  against  the  many — an  opposition  to  all  liberal  and 
enlightened  measures — a  jealousy  of  the  Press — a  hatred  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom — a  contempt  for  the  poor,  and  an  un« 
bounded  idolatry  of  power  1  Tor3dsm  fades  before  the  advance  of 
liberty  and  knowledge.  It  is  like  an  obscene  thing  that  revels 
in  darkness,  and  is  frightened  at  the  approach  of  days  It  lives 
and  breathes,  and  has  its  being  only  in  darkness  and  corruption. 
"  7%#  March  of  Intellect"  is  never  spoken  of  by  a  Tory  unaccom- 
panied with  bitter  •execrations  or  a  burst  of  hysterical  laughter. 

<<  Oh  1  sound  of  fear 
Unpleasing  to  a  Tory's  ear  !" 

Out  of  compliment  to  "  the  powers  that  be,"  the  Tories  attempt 
to  check  the  progress  of  "  this  majestic  world."  They  forget 
that  Canute  could  not  stop  the  waves  that  broke  at  his  regal  feet. 
They  are  like  dame  Partington  with  her  mop — driving  back  the 
Atlantic.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Tories  have  been  compelled  to 
retreat,  not  by  the  manoeuvres  of  a  particular  political  p^rty,  but 
by  the  impetuous  energy  of  the  public  mind,  roused  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  Free  Press  and  a  fresh  spirit  of  inquiry,  is  of  itself  an 
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overwhelming  condemnation  of  their  doctrines  and  their  condact. 
They  have  long  carried  every  thing  before  them  with  a  high 
hand ;  but  their  reign  is  past.  The  last  drop  of  bitterness  has 
made  the  cup  to  overflow,  and  mankind  will  no  longer  be  oppressed 
and  insulted  with  impunity  by  sycophants,  corrupt ionists,  and 
tyrants.  The  whole  spirit  of  literature,  politics,  and  social  life  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  all  their  views  and  habits.  If  Toryism 
had  been  suffered  to  obtain  an  undisputed  influence  orer  the  des- 
tinies of  nations,  human  nature  would  have  experienced  almost  as 
severe  a  curse  as  that  which  drove  our  first  parents  from  the 
gardens  of  Paradise.  No  reform — no  improvement  in  morab, 
politics,  or  religion  would  have  gained  its  sanction.  "  ne  Wis^ 
dom  of  our  Ancestors*'  would  have  descended  wholly  nnafiected  by 
newly  discovered  truths.  We  should  have  still  burned  witches 
and  tortured  heretics.  To  carry  back  the  speculation  to  remoter 
periods,  we  should  have  regarded  even  our  Saviour  himself  as  a 
blasphemer  against  an  established  religion.  "  Whatever  is,  is 
right.  Let  nothing  already  established  be  altered. — Our  ancestors 
were  wiser  than  we  are.  No  innovation!  No  new  doctrines  I 
What  has  long  been  believed  in  by  the  wisest  of  our  forefisLthers 
must  be  true  !  Let  us /ear  God,  hut  honor  the  King.  A  King  can 
do  no  wrong" — ^these  are  the  watchwords  of  Toryism !  It  is  glo- 
rious to  observe  how  this  bigotry,  despotism  and  meanness  \m 
passing  away,  like  the  morning  mist,  before  the  light  of  know- 
ledge. As  of  all  the  influences  that  have  operated  in  producing 
this  magnificent  change,  we  are  most  indebted  to  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  a  Free  Press ;  these  remarks  shall  be  followed  by  a 
tribute  to  its  merits  from  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  British  Orators. 

"  Give  me  but  the  liberty  of  the  Press^  and  I  wUi  give  to  the 
minister  a  venal  house  of  peers, — a  corrupt  and  servile  house  of 
commons, — the  full  swing  of  office  patronage, — the  whole  host  of 
ministerial  influence, — all  the  power  tliOt  place  can  coiner  to  purchase 
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suhmissitm  and  overawe  resisiOHce, — and  yet,  armed  ynlh  the  liberty 
of  the  Press,  I  will  attack  the  mighty  fabric  he  has  reared  with  that 
mightier  engine, — I  will  shake  it  down  from  its  corrupt  height,  and 
'bwry  it  beneath  the  rtdns  of  the  abuses  it  was  meant  to  shelter  /" 

WHIOOISlf. 

A  Whig  is  a  nondescript  animal.     He  is  neither  fish,  nor  flesh, 
nor  good  red-herring.     He  is  one  of 

**  Those  half-formed  things  we  know  not  what  to  call. 
Their  generation's  so  equivocal.'' 

To  define  his  character  in  a  single  sentence  or  by  a  single 
epithet,  as  yon  might  that  of  a  Tory  or  a  Radical,  is  impossible. 
By  taking  him,  however,  in  his  various  aspects,  and  by  hitting  off 
his  different  traits  by  repeated  strokes,  the  result  may  yield  a 
characteristic  though  vague  portrait  of  this  political  cameleon. 
He  changes  with  every  changing  light.  He  is  a  trimmer  ;  and 
«B  mnch  as  a  politician  can  be,  he  is  all  things  to  all  men.  He  is 
suspected,  accordingly,  by  all  parties ;  for  indecision  and  luke- 
^rarmness  in  politics  are  as  objectionable  as  the  same  qualities  in 
friendship  or  religion.  In  great  public  struggles  they  who  are 
not  with  us  are  against  us.  We  trust  not  those  who  go  from 
camp  to  camp  and  hoist  neutral  colours.  A  want  of  fervour  and 
boldness  in  times  of  pohtical  excitement  is  less  easily  forgiven 
than  even  the  extravag^ce  of  an  opposing  party ;  for  it  implies  a 
sneaking  and  cowardly  design  to  obtain  some  pitiful  personal 
advantage,  combined  with  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  general 
good.  A  Whig  has  no  touch  of  patriotism ;  he  is  his  own  idol ; 
his  own  reputation  and  his  own  place  are  the  sole  objects  of  his 
care.  He  therefore  prudently  avoids  offending  the  majority  by 
an  open  avowal  of  servile  maxims,  and  yet  soothes  the  ear  of 
Royalty  with  sentiments  of  loyal  regard.  No  party  can  accuse 
him  of  ultraism,  and  to  maintain  this  equivocal  merit  and  to  avoid 
all  palpable  cause  of  offence  to  either  side,  he  is 
T  2 
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''  Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  ibr  ever.'' 

Thus  the  people  cannot  accuse  him  of  any  positive  opposition 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  Tories  acquit  hinf  of  the  vnlgari* 
ties  of  Radicalism.     His  reception,  however,  is  of  coarse  not 
very  cordial  from  either  party.     He  is  received  with  doubtful 
politeness  at  Court,  and   is  only  not  pelted    at  the  hustings. 
Those  imbecile  heads  and  cool  hearts  that  dare  not  take  one  side 
of  the  question  from  a  dread  of  opposition  from  the  other,  or  aa 
apathetic  indifference  to  both,  may  contrive  to  get  through  the 
world  with  a  kind  of  negative  credit  and  success,  but  can  never 
aspire  to  the  love  or  admiration  of  mankind.     As  he  always 
saves  appearances  and  presents  no  points  of  repulsion,  a  Whig 
may  be  allowed  the  character  of  a  respectable  man,   but  be  can 
never  be  a  great  one.     His  qualities  are  too  vague  and  his  con- 
duct too  cautious  to  excite  any  warmth  of  censure  or  approval. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Whig^,  independent  of  their 
misgovemment,  whenever  they  have  wriggled  themaelvea  into 
power,  have  done  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom 
than  either  the  Radicals  or  the  Tories,  because  by  affeetin^  to  aet 
as  moderators  between  extreme  parties  they  have  in  reality  mys*- 
tified  sober  and  impartial  people,  by  artfully  attracting  attentkm 
from  higher  objects  to  their  own  petty  views  and  selfish  interests. 
Thus  the  vital  points  of  difference  that  fired  the  friends  of  truth 
and  freedom  against  the  advocates  of  despotism  and  connptioti 
were  long  obscured  by  the  misty  and  undefinable  mass  tji  Whig 
interests,  prejudices  and  arguments,  that  were  brought  into  play 
between  the  two  great  opposing  parties.     If  these  pitiful  go- 
betweens — ^these  miserable   marplots  had  not  lingered  on  the 
arena,  we  should  not  have  waited  so  many  centuries  for  the  greid 
political  triumphs  of  the  present  times.     The  tyrants  and  serviles 
may  thank  the  Whigs  for  having  so  long  warded  off  their  evil 
day.     If  there  had  been  nothing  to  check  the  collision  of  the 
extreme  parties,  the  battle  must  have  been  decided  at  a  Uow. 
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Thus  a  tnie  patriot  has  cause  to  hate  the  Whigs  more  heartily 
than  either  the  demagogues  of  Radicalism,  or  the  despots  of 
Toryism.  These  parties  have  at  least  a  hold  aod  gallant  bearing, 
and  if  they  err  greatly,  their  errors  are  not  so  disgusting  as  the 
errors  of  the  cowardly  and  the  calculating.  If  the  Radical  is  a 
political  adventurer  and  the  Tory  a  tyrant,  they  are  at  all  events 
not  sneaks  and  waverers.  Whatever  may  be  their  object  they 
could  not  fight  better  in  the  noblest  cause.  The  great  battle  has 
been  very  toughly  and  bravely  contested  on  both  sides.  If  the 
Tories  had  triumphed,  it  would  have  been  through  the  indirect 
though  perhaps  unintentional  assistance  of  the  Whigs ;  but  no 
gratitude  would  have  been  due  to  the  latter  even  from  the  oon« 
querors,  who  would  have  still  reg^ded  them  with  the  same  civil 
contempt  which  they  receive  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Nothing 
can  palliate  the  sin  of  Whiggism,  but  some  natural  defect,  such 
as  a  want  of  feeling  and  imagination.  They  who  possess  either 
of  these  qualities  cannot  preserve  a  cold  and  cautious  neutrality 
when  the  interests  of  millions  are  at  stake.  To  avoid  extremes 
on  such  occasions  is  only  possible  to  the  cold-blooded  or  the 
designing.  The  happy  medium  in  politics  is  as  difficult  to  hit  as 
the  apple  of  William  Tell,  and  as  men  in  general  cannot  be  ao 
confident  of  their  skill  as  that  celebrated  archer,  this  middle  mark 
is  attempted  only  by  those  men  of  iron  temperament  and  callous 
bosoms  whose  nerves  never  vibrate  with  generous  emotions. 


BADICALISM. 

By  a  Tory. 

«<  We  see  a  band  called  patriot  for  no  cause 

But  that  they  catch  at  popular  opplause." — Cowper. 

•'  Patriotism/'   said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  the  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel."    And  so  it  is ;  in  the  same  way  that  religion  is  the 
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most  convenient  cloak  for  hypocritical  impiety.  The  greater  the 
sinner  the  greater  the  saint.  A  Radical  Reformer  is  a  ruffian  who 
is  only  restrained  from  acts  of  treasonable  violence  by  the  force  of 
law  or  government*.  The  new  appellation  of  a  Destructive  is 
highly  applicable  to  him.  Under  the  plea  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  and  with  a  pretended  respect  for  the  doctrine  of  general 
equality,  he  would  fain  produce  the  most  hideous  chaos  and  con- 
Tulsion  in  all  the  elements  of  society. 

^*  Licence  he  means  when  he  cries  liberty  !*' 
With  the  Radical  whatever  is,  is  wrong  !  He  looks  around  him 
at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons  in  dismal  discontent.  He  is  guilty 
of  what  ]Vlilton  calls  "  a  sullenness  against  nature."  He  follows 
the  example  of  his  leader,  Satan,  the  first  great  Radical.  He 
hates  all  superior  power,  and  while  affecting  to  care  only  for  the 
general  liberty  of  mankind,  he  is  considering  how  he  may  build 
his  own  individual  rise  on  the  ruins  of  an  existing  system.  He  Li 
a  mere  demagogue,  who  uses  the  watchwords  of  Truth  and  Free- 
dom in  the  same  spirit  in  which  bigots  cant  about  faith  and  salva- 
tion. The  nonsensical  gabble  about  the  natural  equality  of  man- 
kind is  a  mere  clap-trap.  The  Radical  is  less  fool  than  knave, 
•and  knows  very  well  that  two  men  cannot  be  two  minutes  toge- 
ther without  giving  the  lie  to  such  a  doctrine.  It  serves,  how- 
ever, to  feed  the  gross  and  greedy  vanity  of  that  many-headed 
monster,  the  mob.  The  expressions  of  respect  and  admiration 
and  sympathy  with  which  the  latter  are  treated  by  men  who  in 
their  hearts  thoroughly  despise  and  detest  them,  is  unutterably 
disgusting.  Of  all  the  cants  that  are  canted  in  this  canting  world, 
the  cant  of  Patriotism  is  the  worst !    It  originates  in  a  bitter  jea- 

*  A  London  critic,  after  much  generous  praise  of  the  Calcutta  edition  of  this 
work,  quotes  the  above  sentence  with  the  following  remark: — "  This  is  as  illi- 
beral as  it  is  untrue,  and  calculated  to  prejudice  persons  against  the  writer; 
and  if  the  work  be  reprinted  in  England,  he  would  do  well  to  expunge  it."  The 
critic  could  not  have  read  the  cautionary  notice  which  was  at  the  bead  of  these 
sketches,  and  which  is  now  repeaited.    The  sentiment  objected  to  is  not  mine. 
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lousy  of  saperior  wealth  and  power.  It  is  a  burning  thirst  for 
place.  It  has  its  birth  and  breath  and  being  in  the  worst  ele* 
ments  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  suggested  and  fed  by  the  meanest 
and  wildest  passions  of  our  nature.  The  Radical  is  a  malcontent 
from  first  to  last,  and  systematically  opposes  every  measure  of 
Government,  good  or  bad. 

*'  The  hope  to  please  him,  vain  on  every  plan, 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  am  I" 

The  man  who  is  discontented  with  himself,  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures and  with  his  God,  is  sure  to  turn  a  Radical ;  as  bad  poets 
turn  into  bitter  critics,  and  bad  wine  into  vinegar.  All  deists, 
atheists  and  misanthropists  are  by  nature,  Radicals.  Observe  that 
portion  of  the  Press  which  professes  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Radi- 
cal party — ^it  is  decidedly  infidel  and  churlish.  The  Radical  wri- 
ters are  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  clergy,  or  of 

"  Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer/' 

Bishops  and  Kings  are  their  greatest  horror.  If  Tories  think 
the  highest  religious  or  political  Potentates  can  do  no  wrong,  the 
Radicals  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  maintain  that  they  can 
do  no  right.  They  pretend  to  think  that  it  is  only  people  who  are 
out  of  place  and  without  power  who  can  possess  any  real  virtue. 
To  be  a  Minister  of  State  is  to  want  a  human  heart.  Thus  Lord 
Castlereagh,  if  we  were  to  believe  the  Radicals,  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  was  the  personification 
of  vice. 

"  A  monster  of  such  hideous  mien 

As  to  be  hated  need  but  to  be  seen." 

Carlisle  and  Cobbett  and  Orator  Hunt  and  Thelwall  are  the 
Gods  of  the  Radicals.  They  have  an  instinctive  hatred  of  every 
thing  respectable  and  gentleman-like.  A  greasy  head  is  with 
them  synonymous  with  an  honest  heart,  and  nothing  shocks  them 
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SO  much  as  a  certain  Tory  nobleman's  ambrosial  carU.  A  clean 
and  well  dressed  wig  is  the  severest  charge  which  they  can  bring 
against  him.  They  prefer  Vauxhall  and  Wapping  to  Almack's 
and  St.  James's.  They  find  something  fresh,  racy  and  natural  in 
the  smell  of  filthy  aprons  and  the  aspect  of  fat  citizens,  bat  they 
faint  with  disgust  at  Mr.  Rowland's  "  oderiferoos  attempts  to 
please."  They  have  a  fancy  for  unwashed  faces  and  iron  forks. 
This  is  why  they  are  so  inveterate  against  Mr.  Croker,  who  has 
insisted  on  the  propriety  of  an  elegant  table  and  a  decent  mode  of 
discussing  our  meals.  A  Radical  is  essentially  vulgar.  He  is  an 
animal  rarely  admitted  into  well-carpeted  drawing-rooms  or  Ot- 
tering saloons.  When  by  an  odd  chance  he  gains  admittance 
into  refined  circles,  he  is  known  by  his  ungainly  and  clownish 
air,  and  his  anti-social  manners.  He  is  uncomfortable  and  out 
of  his  element,  and  longs  for  an  opportunity  to  vent  hia  spleen 
within  the  range  of  kindred  ears.  The  only  w«y  to  conquer  a 
Radical  is  to  bribe  him  largely,  and  then  you  change  hia  nature, 
or  rather  you  allow  him  to  display  it  in  its  original  colours.  Mr. 
Southey  was  a  Radical  until  he  got  his  Laureate  wreath,  his 
pension  and  his  batt  of  malmsey.  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  a  Radical  who  kept  on  his  mask  after  arriving  at  the  aommit 
of  power.  Those  of  the  present  Ministry  who  were  once  esteem- 
ed hot  Radicals  are  now  cool  Whigs.  They  are  very  well  satisfi- 
ed with  things  as  they  are.  They  now  say,  "  let  well  alone."  It 
is  only  the  disappointed  place-hunters  who  keep  up  the  cry  of 
Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Sufirage. 

The  Radicals  have  a  vast  advantage  over  the  Toriea  in  the 
greater  plausbility  of  their  cause  and  the  sympathy  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  If  a  man  tells  the  mob  that  they  are  entitled 
to  share  the  wealth  and  power  of  their  rulers,  it  does  not  require 
much  logic  to  convince  them  that  he  is  right.  By  artful  appeals 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  populace,  who  are  always 
ready  to  suppose  their  superiors  in  the  wrong,  a  demagogue  of 
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the  lowest  order  may  make  the  very  stones  of  -  Rome  to  rise  and 
mutiny.  His  object  is  not  to  suggest  better  plans  of  government^ 
abstractedly  so  considered,  bat  to  effect  any  change  by  which  he 
may  benefit  himself  and  open  a  way  to  his  own  ambition.  When 
unable  from  adverse  circumstances  to  g^n  an  individual  triumph, 
it  is  some  satisfaction  to  him,  to  embarrass  and  foil  his  superiors. 
Very  few  Radicals  really  fancy  that  their  wild  theories  of  govern- 
ment could  be  practically  beneficial  to  mankind;  but  having 
nothing  to  lose,  they  feel  that  it  is  as  well  to  avail  themselves,  by 
whatever  means,  of  a  chance  of  gain.  In  the  inevitable  confusion 
and  uproar  of  such  a  revolution  as  they  contend  for,  they  calculate 
upon  acquiring  that  ascendancy  which  is  denied  them  in  a  regular 
form  of  government.     They  think  with  Satan — ^that  it  is 

"  BeUer  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven." 


VOL.  U. 
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THE  SEPARATION. 
I. 

I  ne'er  shall  know  one  moment's  mirth 
When  thou  art  from  ray  side, 

I  then  shall  view  the  cheerless  earth 

As  one  dark  desert  wide. 
My  soul  may  feel  full  many  a  care 

Though  none  should  sadden  thee. 
But  save  what  thy  dear  hreast  may  share 

No  joy  can  smile  for  me ! 

II. 
Ah,  sweet  one,  e'en  when  thou  wert  nigh 

And  fate  had  less  of  fear. 
Thy  radiant  features  in  mine  eye. 

Thy  light  laugh  in  mine  ear ; 
'TIS  strange  how  fitfully  a  crowd 

Of  thoughts  have  crossed  my  hrain. 
That  made  thy  fairy  form,  a  cloud. 

Thy  voice,  a  sound  of  pain. 

III. 

The  dreary  darkness  of  despair 
Like  storms  in  autumn's  sky. 
Then  fell  on  every  prospect  fair, 

I  knew  not  whence  or  why ; — 
If  thus  the  dire  depression  came 

Before  thy  gleaming  brow, 
Alas !  what  agonies  will  tame 

My  wayward  bosom  now ! 
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IV. 


Amid  the  gay  deceitful  throng 

Whose  smiles  insult  the  sad» 
I  soon  shall  know  each  bitter  wrong 

That  makes  the  spirit  mad ; 
For  all  that  grief  would  fain  reveal 

The  selfish  crowd  disown, — 
Oh !  'tis  a  fearful  thing  to  feel 

In  this  cold  world  alone  ! 


V. 


And  yet  this  wild  and  weary  state 
Henceforward  must  be  mine ; 

To  mix  with  those  I  scorn  and  hate. 
And  prize  no  love  but  thine ; 

To  dream  that  thou  while  distant  far 
lilay'st  smile  on  fashion's  train. 

Who'll  watch  thee  as  men  watch  the  star 
That  lights  them  o'er  the  main. 


VI. 


Though  reason  bids  me  trust  thy  truth. 

At  times  rebellious  fears 
Will  tremble  for  thy  guileless  youth 

Besieged  by  sighs  and  tears ; 
And  even  though  thy  gentle  heart 

Be  faithful  and  the  same. 
It  makes  my  jealous  bosom  smart 

When  others  breathe  thy  name. 

u  2 
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VII. 

The  vows  so  fondly  interchanged 

Each  happy  hour  we  met. 
Thy  soul  indeed  must  be  estranged 

Ere  thou  can'st  all  forget ; — 
But  yet  if  we  may  meet  again 

Nor  mortal  voice  can  tell, — 
And,  Oh !  with  what  bewildering  pain 

I  bid  thee  uoyt,  farewell  / 


SONNET— THE  PARTING*. 

Shb  sees  her  lover  yet ! — From  yon  high  tower, 
(Her  bright  locks  floating  on  the  morning  wind 
Like  clouds  beneath  the  sun,)  with  wildered  mind 
And  heart  that  flutters  like  a  breeze- stirred  flower. 
She  takes  her  farewell  look.     Oh,  till  this  hour 
She  knew  not  how  she  loved !    Her  soul  was  blind 
To  half  her  hero's  worth,  and  now  can  find 
Nor  words  nor  signs  to  wreak  her  passion's  power. 
The  last  embrace  is  o'er.     Where  yet  she  stands 
The  lovers  met  and  parted.     Near  her  feet 
His  empty  sheath  was  thrown — a  token  meet 
Of  valour's  purpose  stem.     She  waives  her  hands. 
And  still  her  strain'd  eyes  answering  signab  greet. 
Where  o'er  the  far  hills  wind  the  warrior  bands. 


•  Written  to  illustrate  an  engraving  in  the  JBengoi  Annual, 
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ON  FALSE  CRITICISM  BY  TRUE  POETS. 


That  good  poets  are  sometimes  bad  judges  of  excellence  in 
their  own  art,  may  seem  at  first  thought  an  untenable  position,  but 
it  can  easily  be  maintained  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  litera- 
ture.    They  sing  with  the  tongues  of  angels,  but  they  speak  like 
mortals.      When  they  quit  their  ethereal  elevation  and  alight 
upon  the  common  ground  of  criticism,  they  often  stumble  upon 
errors  that  are  avoided  by  ordinary  men.     They  are  safer  on  their 
wings  than  on  their  feet.      Notwithstanding  their  occasional  in- 
spiration,  they  are  made  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  other 
people,  and  are  liable  to  the  same  prejudices  and  infirmities. 
Jealousy,  envy,  self-conceit,  an  exclusive  cultivation  of  some  parti- 
cular department  of  his  art,  or  a  strong  idiosyncracy  of  mind,  or 
some  early  association,  may  as  easily  occasion  an  obliquity  of 
judgment  in  the  poet  as  in  the  mechanic.  An  author  has  an  open 
or  secret  bias  towards  that  branch  of  composition  which  he  has 
most  practised  himself,  and  in  which  he  is  conscious  that  he  best 
succeeds.    This  feeling  too  often  influences  his  judgment  upon 
the  works  of  writers  whose  style  and  subject  are  essentially  differ- 
ent from  his  own.     To  support  his  preferences,  he  invents  or 
adopts  certain  theories  or  canons  that  would  confine  all  literary 
merit  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  sect  or  school.     It  is 
thus  that  the  natural  brotherhood  of  poets  has  been  divided  into 
innumerable  parties  which  regard  each  other  with  avowed  hos- 
tility and  contempt.     They  are  blinded  to  all  excellence  that  ia 
not  in  some  degree  akin  to  their  own.     When   called  upon  for 
their  judgment  upon  the  poetry  that  is  opposite  to  their  favorite 
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style,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  trusted*.  It  is  only  when  the 
production  to  be  criticised  is  congenial  to  their  own  peculiar  taste 
that  they  are  ready  to   observe  and   appreciate   the  minutest 

beauties. 

'*  Fondly  they  think  they  honour  merit  then. 
When  they  but  praise  themselves  in  other  men." 

It  is  this  spirit  of  exclusiveness  that  is  the  besetting  sin  of  poet« 
critics,  as  it  is  indeed  of  all  men  in  their  own  particular  arts.  In 
this  respect  the  poets  are  not  worse  than  others.  I  am  not  now 
waging  a  war  against  those  inspired  benefactors  of  mankind.  I 
should  be  ashamed  indeed  to  be  guilty  of  any  thing  so  contrary 
to  my  nature.  I  merely  wish  to  show  that  we  must  not  too  con- 
fidently adopt  a  poet's  criticism  upon  poetry,  though  the  world  in 
general  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  an  authority  that  is  no  more  to  be 
disputed  than  a  Papal  Bull. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to  notice 
some  of  the  most  glaring  mistakes  of  poetical  critics  ;— of  the 
similar  errors  and  absurdities  of  distinguished  prose-writers,  I 
shall  say  nothing  upon  this  occasion.  It  would  lead  me  into  too 
wide  a  field. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  poet-critics  of  modem  times 
was  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  who  displayed  extraordinary  saga- 
city and  acuteness  in  analysing  the  merits  of  the  kind  of  poetry 
that  was  most  allied  to  his  own,  but  who  could  never  pass  beyond 
that  limit,  with  any  degree  of  safety  or  success.     He  conld  dis- 


•  The  following  passage  respecting  Darwin  in  one  of  Anna  Seward*s  lettenzs 
very  characteristic  of  the  jealousy  of  pocte.  "  Since  he  commenced  poet  pro- 
fessed, Darwin  is  become  notoriously  guilty  of  the  narrow-souled  jealousy.  Till 
then  he  was  a  warm  admirer  and  generous  encomiast  of  poetic  effluence,  in  what- 
ever form  it  might  appear— now  he  dislikes  odes—now  he  cannot  endure  sonnets— 
now  he  will  not  read  blank-verse— all  this  because  the  "  Botanic  Garden"  is  in 
the  couplet  measure ;— and  because  it  is  every  where  picture  and  nothing  b«t 
picture,  sentiment  and  passion  are,  according  to  his  decision,  ont  of  the  pravinct 
of  the  Muses,  and  are '  best  expressed  in  prose.' " 
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sect  with  the  most  severe  precision  the  nnmeaning  nonsense  and 
cold  extravagances  of  the  writers  whom  he  has  so  oddly  styled 
the  "  metaphysical  poets/'  though  he  could  ill  appreciate  their 
occasional  flashes  of  genuine  inspiration  ;  and  no  critic  has 
written  more  sensibly  upon  the  character  of  Pope  and  Dryden. 
But  Milton,  and  Gray,  and  Collins  were  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 
They  made  an  appeal  to  his  taste  and  imagination  that  he  could 
not  answer.  He  had  no  eye  for  their  richly  colored  visions,  and' 
no  ear  for  their  divinest  music.  He  was  proof  against  the  "  en- 
chanting ravishment"  that  "  would  take  the  prisoned  soul'*  of  a 
more  sensitive  critic  and  "  lap  it  in  Elysium."  Speaking  entirely 
from  his  own  feelings,  he  closes  his  review  of  Paradise  Lost  with 
the  gothic  assertion  that  its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a  plea- 
sure. Of  the  Lycidas,  which  is  so  full  of  rich  and  varied  melo- 
dies, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  diction  was  harsh  and  the  numbers 
unpleasing.  He  once  told  Anna  Seward  that  "  he  would  hang 
a  dog  that  read  that  poem  twice."  "  What  then,"  said  Anna, 
"  must  become  of  me,  who  can  say  it  by  heart,  and  who  often 
repeat  it  to  myself  with  a  delight  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on  ?"  ••  Die"  said  Boswell's  Bear,  "  in  a  surfeit  of  bad  taste*." 
This  is  surely,  not  only  what  the  lady  calls  it,  "  awful  impolite- 
ness," but  a  melancholy  proof  of  Johnson's  utter  insensibility  to 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  charms  of  verse.  He  who  could 
praise  so  highly  the  regular  notes  of  Pope,  had  no  ear  for  the 
varied  movements  of  the  majestic  Milton.  Of  Milton's  Son- 
nets (some  of  which  are  of  such  incomparable  force  and  beauty) 
he  has  observed  that  "  of  the  best  it  can  only  be  said  that  they 
are  not  bad"  Beattie  tells  us  Dr.  Johnson  confessed  to  him 
that  he  never  read  Milton  through  till  he  was  obliged  to  do  it, 
in  order  to  gather  words  for  his  Dictionary  ;  and  that  he  spoke 


*  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  has  remarked,  that  "  he  who  wishes  to  know,  whether 
he  has  a  true  taste  for  poetry  or  not,  should  consider,  whether  he  is  highly 
delighted  or  not  with  the  perusal  of  Milton's  '  LyciUas.*  " 
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"  very  peevishly"  of  the  "  Masque  of  Comus,"  in  which  are 

Strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  deatli. 

Of  Collins,  Johnson's  unfavorable  judgment  is  well  known. 
With  all  his  partiality  and  tenderness  for  the  man,  he  had  no  feel- 
ing for  the  poet.  He  thought  his  poetry  was  not  without  some 
degree  of  merit,  but  confessed  that  he  found  it  unattractive. 
"  As  men,"  said  he,  "  are  often  esteemed  who  cannot  be  loved, 
so  the  poetry  of  Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  it 
gives  little  pleasure  ;" — ^and  this  is  said  of  the  finest  ode- writer 
in  the  language — one  of  the  most  poetical  of  poets.  The  author 
of  the  Ode  to  Evening,  a  poem  that  floats  into  the  reader's  mind 
like  a  stream  of  celestial  music,  is  pronounced  harsh  and  prosaic 
in  his  diction.  The  high  tone  of  Gray's  lyric  muse,  and  his 
exquisite  versification,  were  lost  upon  the  patron  of  Blackmore, 
Watts,  Pomfret  and  Yalden*.  When  some  one  spoke  to  him  of 
Chatterton,  he  exclaimed  indignantly,  "  Talk  not  to  me  of  the 
powers  of  a  vulgar  uneducated  stripling."  What  would  he  have 
said  of  Bums  ? 

Dr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  commentators  upon 
Shakespeare,  and  yet  this  is  saying  little  in  his  favour ;  *'  Bad  is 
the  best ;"  Pope  was  one  of  the  worst,  which  is  saying  not  a  little 
against  him.  He  pronounced  Shakespeare's  style  the  stjrle  of  a 
bad  age,  and  observed,  in  reference  to  Sackville's  Gordobnc,  that 
the  writers  of  a  succeeding  age  might  have  improved  by  copying 
from  this  drama  a  propriety  in  the  sentiments  and  a  dignity  in  the 
style  which  are  essential  to  tragedy.  Shakespeare  ought  to  have 
studied  Sackville  as  his  model ! !  Johnson's  remarks  and  ex- 
planations, are  generally  sensible  and  clear,  and  his  preface  to 


*  The  Poets  in  Dr.  Johnson's  collection  were  all  selected  by  the  book- 
sellers, with  the  exception  of  Blackroore,  Watts,  Pomfret  and  Yaldeii,  who 
obtained  admittance  on  the  especial  recommendation  of  the  Doctor,  as  he  him- 
self teUs  us  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Watts.    Spenser  and  Shakespeare  were  excladsdf 
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Shakespeare's  plays  is  a  noble  piece  of  writing ;  but  be  never  seems 
to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  soul  of  that  mighty  poet.     He  could 
explain  an  obscure  passage  more  readily  than  he  could  feel  a  fine 
one.     He  who  thought  a  dirty  street  in  London  was  a  more 
agreeable  prospect  than  the  most  romantic  landscape  in  the  world, 
and  who  was  so  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music,  as  to  wonder 
how  any  man  of  common  sense  could  be  so  weak  and  foolish  as 
to  own  its  influence  over  his  feelings,  and  could  never  for  a 
moment  give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his  author's 
hands  and  be  "  pleased  he  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  wherefore/' 
was  not  likely  to  comment  upon  Shakespeare  in  a  worthy  spirit. 
A  critic  who  would  rightly  estimate  the  miraculous  productions 
of  that  glorious  bard^  should  have  an  eye  for  all  the  loveliness  of 
nature,  and  an  ear  for  aU  melodious  sounds.     Not  only  his  cor- 
poreal organs  but  aU  his  inteUectual  faculties  should  be  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  alert,  or  he  can  never  clearly  recognize  the  exqui- 
sitely perfect  correspondence  between  the  page  of  Shakespeare  and 
"  all  the  mighty  world  of  eye  and  ear."     Pope,  also,  was  rather 
too  much  of  a  town  wit  and  fashionable  satirist  to   enjoy  and 
appreciate  the  great  poet  of  universal  nature. 

"  Who  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 

His  edition  of  the  Prince  of  dramatic  poets  has  fallen  into 
deserved  oblivion.  He  did  not  even  understand  or  admire  the 
more  artificial,  but  yet  manly  and  vigorous  Ben  Jonson.  Spence 
tells  us  that  Pope  thought  the  greater  part  of  that  Dramatist'^ 
productions,  poor  "  trash** 

But  "  Rare  Ben"  himself,  though  a  good  poet,  was  a  bad  critic. 
He  said  of  Spenser,  that  "  his  stanzas  pleased  him  not,  nor  his 
■umner,"  and  that  "  for  some  things  he  esteemed  Donne  the  first 
poet  in  the  world."  Shakespeare,  he  thought,  "  wanted  art,  and 
sometimes  sense" — and  why  ?  because  he  made  a  blunder  in 
Geography !  !    In  the  Wmter*8  Tak  he  made  Bohemia  a  maritime 

VOL.    II.  X 
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couotry  ; — ^little  dreaming  that  an  error  of  locality  would  deduct 
from  the  miraculoaB  truth  of  his  delineations  of  the  human  heart. 
The  melodious  Waller  saw  nothing  in  Milton  but  an  old  blind 
schoolmaster,  who  had  written  a  dull  poem,  remarkable  for 
nothing,  but  its  length  ;  and  Milton  himself  preferred  the  glitter* 
ing  conceits  of  Cowley  to  the  manly  energy  and  truth  of  Dryden, 
whom  he  pronounced  a  good  rhymist,  but  no  poet.  But  Dryden, 
also,  with  all  his  real  merit  as  a  poet,  was  a  critic  whose  decisions 
are  never  to  be  relied  on  ;  partly  because  he  was  prejudiced,  partly 
because  he  was,  comparatively  speaking,  deficient  in  imagination 
and  sensibility,  and  partly  because  he  was  a  most  unblushing 
adulator.  He  thought  "  the  matchless  Orinda,"  Catherine  Philips, 
was  a  great  poetess.  In  this  opinion,  however,  he  doea  not  stand 
alone.  Cowley  (who  deemed  Chaucer  an  old-fiBLsfaioned  wit  not 
worth  reviving)  wrote  an  ode  to  her  memory,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing lines  occur : — 

"  But  if  Apollo  should  desi^ 
A  woman  Laureate  to  make, 
Without  dispute  he  would  OaiKnA  take 
Though  Sappho  and  the  fitmous  Nine 
Stood  by  and  did  repine. 

The  certain  proofs  of  Orind4*8  wit 
In  her  own  lasting  characters  are  writ. 
And  they  will  long  my  praise  of  them  survive, 
Though  long  perhaps  too  that  may  live.*' 

And  Thomas  Rowe  thus  speaka  of  her,  in   an  '*  Epistle  to 
Daphne." 

**  Obihda  came 
To  ages  yet  to  come  an  ever  glorious  name!*' 

Dryden  asked  the  permission  of  Milton  to  turn  his  Pamfisf 
Lost  into  rhyme !  "  Aye,  young  man,"  said  the  venerable  old 
bard,  "  you  may  tag  rhymes  to  my  verses."  On  the  aubjeet  of 
Milton's  blank  verse  Dryden  speaks  out  very  plainly  in  bia  dedi- 
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eaticm  to  Juvenal,  "  Neither  will  I  justify  Milton  for  his  hlank 

▼erse,  though  I  may  excuse  him  hy  the  example  of  Hannibal  Caro, 

and  other  Italians,  who  have  used  it.  for  whatever  the  causes  he 

alledges  for  the  abolishing  of  rhyme,  (which  I  have  not  now  the 

leisure  to  examine)  his  own  particular  reason  is  plainly  this,  ihat 

rki/me  woi  not  kia  taUnt ;  he  had  neither  the  ease  of  doing  it,  nor  the 

gracee  o/ii"     In  this  same  dedication  he  teUs  Lord  Halifax,  one 

of  the  smallest  of  the  minor  poets,  that  he  is  "  the  restorer  of 

poetry,  the  greatest  genius,  and  the  greatest  judge."     Well 

might  Pope  exclaim, 

**  Let  but  a  Lofd  onoe  own  the  happy  lines 
How  the  wit  brightens^  how  the  style  refines  1" 

Halifax  himself  must  have  blushed  at  Dryden's  praises.  He 
eould  hardly  have  been  so  ludicrously  ignorant  of  his  own  real 
character  at  a  writer,  as  to  receive  the  following  eulogies  as  no 
more  than  a  just  tribute  to  his  merit.—*"  There  is  more  salt  in  your 
verses  than  I  have  seen  in  any  of  the  modems,  or  even  of  the 
ancients." — "  Your  lyric  poems  are  the  delight  and  wonder  of 
this  age,  and  will  be  the  envy  of  the  next." — "  I  may  be  allowed 
to  tell  your  Lordship,  who  by  an  undisputed  title  are  the  King  of 
Poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have,"  &c.  "  I  must  say,  with 
all  the  severity  of  truth,  that  every  line  of  yours  is  precious." 
"  In  tragedy  and  satire,  I  offer  myself  to  maintain  against  some 
of  our  modern  critics  that  this  age  and  the  last,  particularly  in 
England,  have  excelled  the  ancients  in  both  those  kinds ;  and  I 
would  instance  Shakespeare  in  the  former,  and  your  Lordship  in 
the  latter."  This  is  reaUy  astounding  nonsense,  whether  it  be 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  flattery  so  extravagant  as  to  look  like 
insult,  or  as  an  honest  criticism  written  with  all  the  severity  of 
truth/  Dryden,  in  his  complimentary  verses  to  Roscommon 
(another  noble  poet),  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 

Scarce  his  own  Honice  could  such  rules  ordain. 
Or  his  own  Virgil  sing  a  nobler  strain. 

X  2 
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He  pronounced  the  versification  of  Spenser  inferiOT  to  that  of 
Waller.  He  had  a  profound  respect  for  Rymer,  whom  he  caUs 
"  a  great  critic."  This  great  critic  is  now  only  known  to  a  few 
readers  of  literary  history  by  his  audacious  and  absurd  attack  upon 
Shakespeare's  plays,  especially  of  Othello,  which  he  elegantly 
styles  "  a  bloody  farce  without  salt  or  savour,"  and  which  can 
only  fill  the  head  with  "  vanity,  confusion,  tmtamarre^  and  jingk' 
jangle.**  '*  There  is  nothing,*'  he  says,  "  in  the  noble  Deademona, 
that  is  not  below  any  kitchen  maid — ^no  woman  bred  cut  of  a 
pigstye  could  talk  so  meanly."  "  In  the  neighing  of  a  horse,"  says 
this  "  great  critic,"  "  or  in  the  growling  of  a  mastiff,  there  is  as 
much  meaning,  there  is  as  lively  expression,  and  may  I  say  more 
humanity,  than  many  times  in  the  tragical  flights  of  Shakespeare." 
That  Dryden  should  have  respected  the  judgment  of  such  a  critic 
as  this  is  strange  indeed.  I  think  Rymer  even  exceeds  Voltaire 
in  abusive  hostility  to  our  Prince  of  Dramatists.  The  French  poet- 
critic,  as  every  Englishman  remembers,  has  spoken  of  Shake- 
speare's "  monstrous  farces  called  tragedies,"  and  wondered  that 
a  nation  which  had  produced  Cato  (Addison's  collection  of  cold 
and  stilted  dialogues  in  the  dramatic  form),  should  tolerate  such 
plays  as  Lear,  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Othello  !  But  if  Voltaire 
has  done  British  genius  a  gross  injustice,  he  has  suffered  some- 
thing in  return.  Gray  declared  that  Voltaire  (except  as  a  writer 
of  plays)  was  entirely  without  genius.  Neither  could  he  perceive 
any  talent  whatever  in  Rousseau's  Namelle  Heloise.  He  spoke  in 
a  similar  strain  of  several  British  authors.  He  said  that  David 
Hume  had  continued  all  his  days  an  infant,  but  had,  unhappily, 
been  taught  to  read  and  write.  He  saw  no  merit  in  Thompson's 
exquisite  Castlfe  of  Indolence ;  and  he  thought  Collins  defident 
in  imagery  !  "  He  (Collins)  deserves,"  said  he,  "  to  live  some 
years,  but  will  noL"  It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  kmg  gone 
by,  when 

**  The  sacred  name 
Of  poet  and  of  prophet  was  the  same.^' 
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Gray,  in  his  verses  to  the  artist  who  embellished  an  edition  of 
his  poems,  very  oddly  inverts  the  merits  of  Po})e  and  Dryden  ; 
by  speaking  of  the  energy  of  the  first  and  the  melody  of  the  second. 

To  the  list  of  bad  critics  I  am  compelled  to  add  the  name  of 

C<^1iDB,  for  he  has  ventured  to  assert  in  his  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas 

Hanmer,  that  Fletcher  excelled  Shakespeare  in  the  illustration  of 

female  tenderness. 

His  every  strain  the  smiles  and  graces  own. 
But  stronger  Shakespeare  felt  for  man  alone. 

It  wonld  be  a  waste  of  words  to  expose  this  egreg;ious  error, 
though  I  believe  Collins  only  echoes  Dryden.  Gifford  in  hia 
edition  of  Massinger  almost  repeats  them  both.  He  contends 
that  Fletcher  is  at  least  as  pathetic  as  Shakespeare.  The  pathos 
of  Lear  does  not  seem  to  have  touched  the  author  of  the  "  Baviad 
and  Maviad"  a  coarse  and  savage  satire  in  which  helpless  women 
are  insulted,  and  "  butterflies  are  broken  on  a  wheel."  But  in 
GifPord's  estimation,  not  only  is  Fletcher'at  least  Shakespeare's 
equal  in  pathos,  but  Beaumont  is  as  sublime,  Ben  Jonson  as  ner- 
vous»  and  Massinger  superior  in  rhythmical  modulation.  The  sole 
point  of  unrivalled  excellence  that  he  leaves  to  Shakespeare  is  his 
wit !  and  yet  Gifford  was  for  many  years  one  of  our  leading 
critics !  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  he  pronounced 
Hazlitt  a  dull-headed  blockhead,  and  that  he  could  discover 
i^either  genius  nor  common  sense  in  Keats  and  SheUey.  Accord- 
ing to  Gifford,  "  the  predominating  character  of  Mr,  Shelley's  poetry 
is  its  frequent  and  total  teant  of  meaning"  *'  It  is  not  too  much 
to  affirm,"  he  says,  (in  speaking  of  the  Prometheus,  &c.)  "  that 
in  the  whole  volume  there  is  not  one  original  image  of  nature, 
one  simple  expression  of  human  feeling,  or  one  new  association 
of  the  appearances  of  the  moral  with  those  of  the  material  world." 

There  is  a  strange  coincidence  of  opinion  between  those  two 
great  critics,  Rymer  and  Gififbrd.  "  Shakespeare's  genius,"  says 
the  former,  "  lay  for  comedy  and  humour.     In  tragedy  he  appears 
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quite  out  of  his  element;  his  braini  are  tumed^^he  raTes  and 
rambles  about  without  any  coherence,  any  spark  of  reason,  or 
any  rule  to  control  him,  to  set  bounds  to  his  phrensy." 

Anna  Seward,  a  poetess  of  some  note  in  her  time,  and  still 
spoken  of  with  respect  by  Southey,  ranked  Darwin  and  Hayley 
amongst  the  greatest  of  our  bards.  Of  the  former  she  thus 
writes  :  "  He  knew  that  his  verse  would  live  to  distant  ag«s ;  but 
he  also  knew  that  it  would  survive  by  the  slowly  accumulating 
suffrages  of  kindred  genius  when  contemporary  jealousy  had 
ceased  to  operate."  How  vainly  did  the  poet  lay  this  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul,  and  how  completely  was  Anna  Seward 
mistaken  in  all  her  sympathetic  anticipations  of  her  friend's  future 
fame  !  Of  the  feeble  and  half  forgotten  Hayley,  she  speaks  with 
even  greater  warmth,  and  in  a  style  of  prophecy  which  the  lapse 
of  a  very  few  years  has  rendered  absolutely  ludicrous.  "  Hayley 
is  indeed  a  true  poet.  He  has  the  fire  and  energy  of  Drydenwith* 
out  his  absurdity,  (!  !)  and  he  has  the  wit  and  ease  of  Prior.(!) 
His  beautiful  Epistles  on  Painting — ^far  even  above  these,  his 
Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,  together  with  the  fine  Ode  to  Howard, 
will  be  considered  as  amongst  the  first  Delphic  ornaments  of  the 
18th  century/'  But  even  Cowper  thought  highly  of  Hayley 
and  Darvrin ; — and  Miss  Seward  was  not  a  worse  critic  than  the 
*'  true  poet,"  whose  productions  are  "  amongst  the  first  De^hic 
ornaments  of  the  eighteenth  century."  In  one  of  Hayley's 
letters  to  her,  in  alluding  to  Bums,  he  compares  him  to  some 
obscure  and  humble  versifier  who  had  grained  her  patronage, 
*'  I  admire  the  Scottish  Peasant,"  says  he,  "  but  I  do  »ai  tkuk 
him  superior  to  your  poetical  carpenter**  /  / 

Bums  himself  had  a  most  extravagant  opinion  of  Fergusson  as 
a  poet,  whom  he  preferred  to  Allan  Ramsay.  Thomas  Warton, 
though  a  great  admirer  of  Milton's  genius,  thought  nature  had 
not  blessed  the  divine  old  bard  with  an  ear  for  verse.  Akenside, 
who,  observes  Johnson,  upon  a  poetical  question,  has  a  right  to 
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be  heard,  said  that  "  he  would  regulate  hia  opinion  of  the  reign- 
ing taate  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's  Fleece ;  for  if  that  were  ill  received, 
he  should  not  think  it  any  longer  reasonable  to  expect  fame  from 
excellence."  The  prophecy  of  some  wit  in  allusion  to  this  poem 
that  Dyer  would  be  buried  in  hU  oum  wool,  would  have  been  ful- 
filled almost  to  the  letter,  if  it  were  not  for  his  "  Grongar  Hill," 
on  which  he  still  breathes  the  vital  air.  Scott  of  Amwell,  the 
Quaker  poet,  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  rescue  the  *'  Fleece" 
from  oblivion,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public  that 
it  is  much  superior  to  the  Grongar  Hill. 

Addison,  who  has  been  so  much  praised  for  his  critique  on 
Milton,  was  after  all  but  another  example  of  the  fallibility  of 
poetical  critics.  In  his  versified  "  Account  of  the  greatest 
English  Poets,*'  he  omits  all  allusion  to  Shakespeare,  bat  praises 
Roscommon  as  "  the  best  of  critics  and  of  Poets  too  !"  After 
having  taken  due  notice  of  numerous  "  great"  poets,  he  recollects 
that  "  justice  demands  one  labour  more," 

**  The  noble  Montague  remains  unnamed." 

That  Shakespeare  was  unnamed  was  of  little  consequence  !  But 
though  the  critic  and  poet  was,  as  he  elegantly  expresses  himself, 

*'  Tired  with  rhyming,  and  would  fain  give  o*er,*' 

he  would  have  deemed  himself  highly  blame-worthy  had  he 
omitted  Montague !  His  list  of  great  poets  would  have  been 
deplorably  incomplete !  Though  he  is  so  enraptured  with 
Montague,  he  says  little  in  favor  of  Chaucer  or  Spenser.  Of  the 
former  he  observes, 

*'  In  vain  he  jests  in  his  unpolished  strain ;  *' 

and  of  the  latter  he  tells  us,  that  though  his  tales  "  amused 
a  barbarous  age*"  (the  age  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Beaamont,  and  Fletcher,  &c.  &c. !) 

*'  An  age  as  yet  ttneuUivate  and  rude/' 
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That  he  is  no  longer  to  be  tolerated ; — 

But  now  the  mystic  tale  that  charmed  of  yore 
Can  chann  an  understanding  age  no  more. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  poetry  or  the  criticism  of  thitf 
accoant  be  the  most  contemptible*  and  some  readers  may  be  dis- 
posed to  exclude  Addison  altogether  from  the  list  of  j»oe^-cntic8  ; 
but  whatever  was  the  character  of  his  verse,  it  is  certain  that  there 
was  a  truly  poetical  spirit  in  some  of  his  Virgilian  prose.  His 
Vision  of  Mirza  is  conceived  with  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  and 
conducted  with  consummate  taste  and  judgment.  How  exqui- 
sitely fresh  and  oriental  is  the  opening  scene  on  the  high  hill  of 
Bagdat,  where  we  are  introduced  to  the  celestial  visitant  who 
plays  on  a  musical  instrument  the  sound  of  which  was  *'  exceeding 
sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly 
melodious."  And  how  truly  poetical  is  the  unexpected  close,  in 
which  the  dream  of  Mirza  is  suddenly  yet  softly  broken,  and  he 
awakes  to  a  beautiful  reality : — 

*'  At  length,  said  I,  shew  me  now^  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie 
bid  under  those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  oc^n  on  either  side  of  the 
rock  of  adamant.  The  Genius  making  me  no  answer,  I  turned  again  to 
the  vision  which  I  had  been  so  long  contemplating :  but  instead  of  the 
rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but 
the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with  oxen,  sheep  and  camels^  gnudog 
upon  the  sides  of  it.'' 

Here  is  the  imagery  and  the  music  of  a  true  poet.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Addison  ever  wrote  in  verse. 

I  begin  to  grow  weary  of  my  somewhat  ungrateful  task,  bat  I 
must  hurry  on  with  a  few  further  illustrations,  entirely  the 
fruits  of  casual  reading.  Many  who  peruse  this  essay  may  have 
met  with  examples  still  more  striking  than  those  which  my  own 
imperfect  memory  can  supply ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  snpport  my 
views  with  all  the  facts  that  are  immediately  within  my  reach.  I 
remember  meeting  (some  sixteen  or  twenty  years  ago),  with  a 
brief  letter  on  a  similar  subject  in  one  of  our  home-periodicals,  I 
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forget  which.  If  my  recollections  are  accurate,  the  writer  thought 
as  I  do,  that  poets  are  sometimes  indifferent  critics,  but  he  gave 
very  few  examples,  and  the  editor  expressed  his  dissent  from  his 
correspondent's  doctrine. 

There  is  a  poem  of  Beattie's,  written  upon  "  the  report  of  a 
monument  to  be  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory 
of  Churchill,"  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  common  editions, 
from  which  it  is  very  properly  omitted.  It  contains  some  wretch- 
ed criticism,  and  what  is  a  great  deal  w(HFse,  it  betrays  a  spirit  of 
malignity  that  is  perfectly  disgusting.  In  this  precious  production 
he  tries  to  persuade  the  woidd  that  the  muse  of  the  vigorous  and 
animated  Churchill,  was  " drwelling  and  dull"  that  he  wrote 
nothing  but  "  coarse  dogg^el,"  and  that  in  fact  he  was, 
**  By  nature  uninspired,  untaught  by  art." 

It  is  true  that  Churchill  wasted  his  powers  on  local  and  tempo** 
rary  subjects,  and  that  his  poetry  is  now  in  consequence  but  littie 
read ;  but  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  public 
respecting  the  character  of  his  genius.  With  all  his  faults  he  was 
a  powerful  and  manly  satirist.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  grossest  prejudice  could  fail  to  recognize  the  vast  power  of  his 
satire,  in  which  every  word  is  a  deadly  blow.  To  all  who  have 
read  in  the  Rosciad,  the  character  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  (the  hero  of 
Garrick's  Fribbleriad),  Beattie's  contempt  for  Churchill's  genius 
must  seem  the  severest  argument  against  his  own.  In  the  same 
poem  in  which  Beattie  thus  betrays  his  bad  judgment  or  his  want 
of  common  candour  as  a  critic  with  respect  to  Churchill,  he  shows 
too  that  he  could  not  even  commend  his  favorite  poets  with  any 
discrimination.  His  praise  almost  looks  like  irony  ; 
'*  Praise  undeserved  is  censure  in  disguise." 

He  speaks  of  "  Gray's  unlnbored  art,"  (a  poet  who  with  great 
genius  was  the  most  laborious  artist  in  English  literature  ;)  and  of 
Pope's  "  energy  divine,"  an  expression  by  which  Pope  himself  had 
so  much  more  happily  characterized  his  poetical  father  Dryden. 

VOL.  n.  r 
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Few  poets  have  exhibited  a  greater  delicacy  of  taste  in  his  own 
'writings  than  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  yet  he  was  but  a  very 
ordinary  person  when  seated  in  the  critic's  chair,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  brief  comments  in  his  collection  of  the  "  Beauties 
of  English  Poetry."  He  had  the  imprudence  and  audacity  to 
insert  amongst  these  selections,  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
schools,  two  of  the  most  flagrantly  indecent  of  Prior's  Tales, 
which  effiectually  ruined  it  as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  and  per- 
haps somewhat  injured  the  moral  character  of  the  compiler. 
As  a  specimen  of  Goldsmith's  style  of  criticism  in  his  "  Beauties 
of  English  Poetry,"  a  work  very  rarely  met  with,  I  will  quote 
a  few  of  his  notices  entire.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  criticism  that 
one  might  expect  from  a  school  girl ;  it  is  vague  and  common* 
place,  and  full  of  verbal  repetitions. 

Philips'  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 
"  The  opening  of  this  poem  is  incomparably  fine,  the  latter  part 
is  tedious  and  trifling." 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 
"  This  poem  is  very  fine;  and  though  the  same  strain  as  the  pre* 
ceding  (Han's  Carvel),  is  yet  superior." 

On  the  Use  of  Riches, 
"  This  poem,  as  Mr.  Pope  tells  us  himself,  cost  much  attention 
and  labour ;  and  from  the  easiness  that  appears  in  it  one  would  be 
apt  to  think  as  much." 

An  Epistle  to  a  Lady. 
"  This  little  poem  by  Mr.  Nugent  is  very  pleasing.   The  easiness 
of  the  poetry  and  the  justness  of  the  tJumghts  constitute  its  prin- 
cipal beauty." 

A  Pastoral  ballad. 
"  The  ballads  of  Mr.  Shenstone  are  chiefly  commended  for  tiie 
natural  simplicity  of  the  thoughts  and  the  harmony  of  the  versifica- 
tion.    However  they  are  not  excellent  in  either." 
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Phabe,  a  Pastoral, 
••  This  by  Dr.  Byron  (m  ?)  is  a  better  effort  than  the  preceding:* 
These  are  not  partial  or  broken  extracts — they  are  entire 
notices.  That  Goldsmith  should  deny  to  Shenstone's  ballads  the 
merit  of  "  harmony"  is  strange  enough,  but  it  is  still  stranger  that 
esteeming  them  good  neither  in  the  versification  nor  the  thoughts, 
he  should  have  inserted  one  of  them  amongst  his  "  Beauties  of 
British  Poetry."  Goldsmith's  verbal  repetitions  remind  me  of 
the  criticism  in  a  late  publication  -which  is  got  up  with  great 
external  elegance — I  allude  to  the  "  Book  of  Gems"  Every  poet 
is  there  represented  as  remarkable  for  some  excellence  or  defect 
"  TO  A  DEGREE."  Of  Colcridge  it  is  said  "  his  judgment  and 
taste  were  sound  to  a  degree'* — of  Lamb  that  he  was  "  amiable  to  a 
degree," — of  Wilson,  that  his  countenance  is  "  gentle  to  a  degree,** 
— and  of  Hogg,  that  he  "  was  kind  and  liberal  to  a  degree" 

Amongst  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have  a 
melancholy  display  of  bad  critics  upon  productions  in  their  own 
art.  Byron  called  Spenser  "  a  dull  fellow,"  and  said,  "  he  could 
see  nothing  in  him*."  He  considered  that  Chaucer  was  "  cou" 
temptible,*'  and  owed  his  celebrity  merely  to  his  antiquity,  and  that 
he  was  inferior  to  Pierce  Plowman  and  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.  He 
placed  Rogers  at  the  head  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  looked  (or 
pretended  to  look)  with  supreme  scorn  upon  Southey  and  Words- 
worth. He  thus  spoke  of  the  most  ambitious  of  the  latter's 
undertakings : — 


*  If  Byron  ever  read  Gabriel  Harvey's  letter  to  Spenser,  in  which  he  dis- 
courages htm  from  proceeding  with  the  Fairy  Queen,  he  must  have  been  de- 
lighted with  such  congeniality  of  taste.  Harvey  was  a  man  of  gr^t  learning 
and  elegant  accomplishments,  and  wrote  verses  which  were  well  thought  of  by 
Spenser  himself  and  other  good  judges  of  poetical  merit.  Spenser  sent  Harvey 
a  specimen  of  the  Fairy  Queen  for  his  opinion,  and  his  "  most  special  friend" 
returned  it  with  a  prayer  that  "  God  or  some  good  angel  would  put  him  in  a  better 
mind"  This  condemnation  of  Spenser's  noblest  work  is  accompanied  with 
high  praises  of  some  of  his  inferior  productions. 

T  2 
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"  A  clumsy,  frowzy  poem  called  the  Excwiion, 
Writ  in  a  maimer  that  is  my  aversion." 

He  said  Cowper  was  "  no  poet,"  and  intimated  that  Pope  was  at 
least  eqaal  if  not  superior  to  Shakespeare,  for  whom  he  had  no  very 
passionate  admiration.  He  thought  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Man"  was  the  greatest  of  poets,  because  the  science  of  morals  is 
the  greatest  of  all  subjects  ; — though  he  contradicted  himaelf  by  an 
equally  foolish  position,  that  a  poet  ranks  by  his  execution  alone, 
and  not  *by  the  nature  of  his  subject  or  undertaking ;  so  that 
the  author  of  a  good  epigram  must  be  equal  in  rank  to  the  author 
of  a  good  Epic,  which  Dryden  calls  the  greatest  work  of  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  capable.  Young's  *'  Revenge"  was  fiyron's 
favorite  play,  though  he  had  read  "  Othello  I" 

Wordsworth  calls  Dryden's  celebrated  music-ode,  "  a  drunkeii 
song*,"  and  professes  to  entertain  a  profound  contempt  for  some 
of  the  finest  poetry  of  Bums.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Wolcott  (Peter 
Pindar)  used  to  speak  in  the  same  style  of  Dryden's  ode.  "  How 
woefully,"  he  would  often  exclaim,  "  have  mankind  been  mistaken 
in  their  admiration  of  this  paltry  production  /"  In  a  note  to  the 
first  stanza  of  "  Frogmore  Fete"  he  thus  alludes  to  it.  "  In 
spite  of  all  the  praises  bestowed  on  "  Alexander's  Feast,  I  dare 
pronounce  it  a  downright  drunken  Bartholomew- fair  scene :  the 
poetry  too  but  little  superior  to  the  subject,"  Perhaps  Peter 
Pindar  himself  has  too  much  of  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which 
he  here  attributes  to  Dryden  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  poet ;  but  he 
was  a  truly  popular  writer  in  his  day,  and  the  booksellers  granted 
him  an  annuity  for  the  copy-right  of  his  works.      He,  however. 


*  Mason  objected  "  that  this  ode  was  too  much  of  the  Ballad  species — too 
remote  from  the  lyric  genius."   The  line  of  pathetic  iteration. 

Fallen,  (alien,  fallen,  fallen, 

he  said  was  devoid  of  all  meaniog,  and  tended  to  excite  something  borderiof  on 
the  ludicrous  rather  than  to  add  to  the  pathetic  impression  already  excited.  He 
thought  Polwhele's  translations  from  Theocritus  for  smoothness  and  harmony  of 
versification  considerably  exceeded  the  original. 
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very  nearly  survived  his  reputation,  though  he  anticipated  immor- 
tality as  an  author,  and  prided  himself  on  the  reflection  that  his 
verses  had  been  translated  into  six  different  languages.  The  famous 
Polish  general,  Kosciusko,  was  one  of  his  admirers,  and  amused 
himself  with  his  poems  in  his  prison  at  St.  Petersburgh.  When  the 
Duke  of  Kent  was  in  America  he  saw  a  pretty  httle  girl  in  a  cottage, 
and  on  asking  her  what  books  she  read,  she  replied,  "  the  Bible 
and  Peter  Pindar."  A  popularity,  however  extensive,  seems  no 
certun  indication  of  lasting  fame.  Mrs.  Hemans  in  one  of  her 
letters  (published  in  Chorley's  "  Memorials"  of  her)  records  the 
foUowing  very  remarkable  conversation  between  herself  and  the 
great  poet  of  the  Lakes.  "  We  were  sitting  on  a  bank"  (she 
writes)  "  overlooking  Rydal  Lake,  and  speaking  of  Burns.  I  said, 
'  Mr.  Wordsworth,  do  you  not  think  his  war  ode  '  Scots  wha  hoe 
wi  Wallace  bled,'  has  been  a  good  deal  overrated  ?  especially  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  calls  it  the  noblest  lyric  in  the  language  ?'  'I 
am  delighted  to  hear  you  ask  the  question  ;'  was  his  reply, '  over- 
rated ? — ^trash  ! — stuff! — miserable  inanity  !  without  a  thought — 
without  an  image  !'  &c.  &c.  Then  he  recited  the  piece  in  a  tone 
of  unutterable  scorn ;  and  concluded  with  a  Da  Capo  of'  wretched 
stuff!—*" 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  see  no  beauty  in  Gray's  Elegy, 
though  the  latter  had  the  most  extravagantly  favourable  opinion 
of  the  sentimental  poetry  of  Bowles,  and  praises  it  for  its  "  manliest 
melancholy."  He  could  write  too  a  laudatory  address  to  the 
Muse  of  Amos  Cottle !  Keats  styled  all  the  poets  of  the 
Frenchified  Eaiglish  school,  "  a  scliool  of  dolts." 

"  Ye  taught  a  school 


Of  dolts,  that  smootli^  iulay  and  clip  and  (it 
Till  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob*s  wit 
Their  verses  tallied.     Euiy  was  the  task.** 

Perhaps  Keats  would  not  have  found  the  composition  of  another 
"  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  quite  so  easy  a  task  as  he  imagined.    There 
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is  even  in  the  "  Essay  on  Man"  and  the  "  Prologue  to  Cato" 
something  more  than 

"  A  puling  infant's  force 
That  swayed  ahout  upon  a  rocking-horse^ 
And  thought  it  Pegasus." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  though  he  exhibited  a  noble  impartiality  and 
a  rare  self-insight  when  speaking  of  his  own  poems,  was  not  a 
first  rate  judge  of  the  poetry  of  other  men.  "  He  often  said  to 
-me/'  (says  his  friend  Ballantyne,)  "  that  neither  his  own  nor  any 
modern  popular  style  of  composition,  was  that  from  which  he 
derived  most  pleasure.  I  asked  liim  what  it  was ;  he  answered," — 
(what  does  the  reader  suppose  ?  Shakespeare's,  Spenser's,  Milton's, 
Dryden's,  Pope's,  Burns'  ?  Oh !  no — )  "  Dr.  Johnson's  (! )  and 
that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  reading  '  London  and  '  The  VoMtf 
of  Human  Wishes'  than  any  other  poetical  composition  he  could  men- 
tion.** Scott,  however,  is  the  only  poet  I  have  read  of,  who 
judged  fairly  and  yet  unfavourably  of  his  own  poetical  composi- 
tions. He  always  said  that  they  could  never  live  :  and  were  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  works  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  the  meridian  of  his  own  poetical  popularity  he  felt  that  those 
comparatively  neglected  writers,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Shelley,  were  far  greater  poets,  and  more  deeply  touched  with  the 
holy  fire  of  inspiration.  Nor  did  Scott  ever  prefer  his  worst  pieces 
to  his  best.  In  this  respect  he  exhibited  a  far  clearer  judgment 
than  manv  other  celebrated  authors.  Petrarch  doted  on  his 
Africa,  Milton  on  his  Paradise  Regained,  Prior  on  his  Solomon, 
and  Byron  on  his  Hints  from  Horace, 

I  have  now,  I  think,  sufficiently  established  my  position  that 
good  poets  are  not  always  good  critics,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
trust  too  implicitly  to  their  authority  on  a  question  of  poetical 
criticism.  But  I  should  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  either  that  I 
am  hostile  to  the  poets,  to  whom  we  are  all  so  much  indebted, 
or  that  I  consider  them  worse  judges  of  poetry  than  other  men.  I 
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only  contend  that  their  judgment  is  not  infallible;  but  I  still  think 
they  are  greatly  better  critics  upon  poetry  than  the  generality  of 
mankind.  If  we  could  suppose  a  poet  with  no  exclusiveness  of 
taste,  (and  there  may  be  many  such,)  we  might  be  pretty  sure  that 
his  superior  sensibility  to  poetic  excellence,  would  make  him  a 
much  better  critic  than  other  men ;  and  even  those  poets  who 
are  wedded  to  some  particular  branch  or  style  of  art,  are 
generally  the  best  judges  of  the  relative  merit  of  productions 
in  their  own  favourite  department.  It  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  to 
meet  with  a  true  critic  upon  either  of  the  fine  arts,  but  though 
such  a  judge  is  not  often  to  be  found,  he  is  more  frequently 
to  be  found  amongst  the  artists  themselves  than  elsewhere.  It  is. 
on  this  account  that  a  poet  so  fondly  treasures  up  to  his  dying 
day  a  single  word  of  praise  from  the  lips  of  some  great  master  in 
his  profession.  "  I  really  believe,''  exclaims  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
"  that  three  or  four  cherished  lines  in  the  hand  of  Wordsworth 
upon  one  of  my  sonnets,  saved  me  from  a  total  mental  wreck  ;  and 
the  recovery  was  completed  by  the  letters  of  Southey  and  Lock- 
hart,  which  have  been  impressed  so  deeply  on  my  heart,  that, 
while  it  beats,  they  will  never  be  effaced  or  faded." 


[     168    ] 


DEATH  AND  THE  WARRIOR. 


[The  following  poem  was  written  as  an  illustration  of  an  engraviog  by  R. 
Dagley,  Esq.,  in  the  second  edition  of  a  work  entitled  "  Devth't  DidHgt,*^  Death 
is  represented  as  in  the  act  of  placing  a  helmet  on  the  head  of  a  young  war- 
rior, who  is  standing  at  the  door  of  a  tent,  while  a  female  is  winding  a  scarf  ronnd 
his  arm.  A  horse  caparisoned,  military  emblems,  &c.  are  seen  in  the  back- 
ground.] 


I. 

Thb  wanior'a  soul  is  kindling  now 

With  wildlj  blending  fires ; 
He  fondly  breathes  each  raptured  vow 

That  faithful  love  inspires ; 
Bat  not  those  soothing  words  alone 

Arrest  the  maiden's  ear. 
For  young  ambition's  loftier  tone 

Awakes  the  throb  of  fear ! 

II. 
They  hear  the  war- notes  on  the  gale. 

Before  the  tent  they  stand  ; 
His  form  is  clad  in  glittering  mail. 

The  sword  is  in  his  hand  ; 
Her  scarf  around  his  arm  is  twined. 

Love's  silken  chain  and  spell, — 
Ah !  would  that  mortal  skill  could  bind 

The  links  of  life  as  well ! 
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III. 

The  battle-steed  U  waiting  nigh. 

Nor  brooks  his  lord's  delay. 
And  eager  troops  are  trampling  by» 

And  wave  their  banners  gay. 
Nor  boding  dream,  nor  bitter  care. 

In  that  proad  host  is  fonnd. 
While  echoing  throogh  the  startled  air 

The  cheering  tmmpets  sound  I 

IV. 

The  maid  with  mingled  pride  and  gprief. 

Faint  hopes  and  trembling  fears. 
Still  gazes  on  the  gallant  chief 

Through  dim  impassioned  tears. 
He  sees  but  victory's  laurel  wreath. 

And  love's  unfading  flame, 
Nor  thinks  how  soon  the  form  of  Death 

May  cross  the  path  of  fame ! 

V. 

"A  last  farewell-^a  hut  embrace^ 

And  now  for  Glory  8  plain  /" 
Those  parting  accents  left  a  trace 

Of  frenzy  on  her  brain  ; 
And  when  the  warrior's  helm  was  brought 

To  crown  his  forehead  fair, 
Alas !  the  shuddering  maiden  thought 

Twas  Dbath  that  placed  it  there ! 
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SONNET. 
Ladt — when  life  is  desolate  and  drear. 

How  sweet  to  weep,  if  charms  like  thine  beguile 
Wild  passion's  strife  and  wake  the  soothing  tear  ! 

Benign  consoler !  at  thy  pensive  smile 
Calm  piety  and  trusting  faith  prevail 

O'er  sorrow's  madness  ;  Hope's  rekindled  beam 
The  doll  gloom  cheers,  and  Peace,  so  wont  to  fail. 

Steals  o'er  the  troubled  spirit  like  a  dream  ! 
A  cloud  is  on  my  heart, — yet,  fondly  now 

I  gaze  on  thee,  nor  breathe  one  murmuring  sigh ; — 
There  is  a  grace  upon  thy  placid  brow, 

A  soul  of  beauty  in  thine  azure  eye. 
Blent  with  a  holy  meekness  in  thine  air. 
That  speak  not  of  the  earth,  and  shame  the  fiend.  Despair 


SONNET— TO  POESY. 
Fair  Ruler  of  the  visionary  hour  ! 

Sweet  idol  of  the  passionate  and  wild ! 

Enchantress  of  the  soul !  Lo  !  Sorrow's  child 
Still  haunts  thy  shrine,  and  invocates  thy  power  ! 
Alas  I  when  Fortune  and  the  false  world  lower. 

Shall  thy  sad  votary  supplicate  in  vain  ? 
Wilt  thou,  too,  scorn  affliction's  withered  bower. 

Nor  lend  thine  ear  to  misery  and  pain  ? 
Spirit  unkind !    And  yet  thy  charms  contronl 

My  fervent  aspirations — worthless  still, — 

And  fitful  visions,  all  undreamt  at  will. 
With  ungrasped  glory  mock  my  cheated  soul ! 

Like  beauteous  forms  of  hope,  that  glimmer  nigh. 

But  from  Despair's  approach  for  ever  fly ! 


C     171     ] 


BROWNE'S  BRITTANIA'S  PASTORALS* 


With  the  exception  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  there  is  very 
little  popularly  known  of  the  poetry  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.     Many  persons  who  affect  a  love  of  reading  are  apt  to 
talk  familiarly  enoogh  of  the  names  of  Marlowe,  Massinger, 
Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shirley,  Ford,  Spenser, 
Warner,  Drayton,  and  Daniel,  while  of  the  works  of  these  authors 
they  are  perhaps  as  ignorant  as  of  the  literature  in  the  moon. 
To  those  who  are  stirred  with  a  true  and  deep  affection  for 
genuine  poetry,   the   long    buried  and  but  lately   resuscitated 
treasures  of  the  past,  are  a  source  of  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  if  a  man  would  know  the  magnitude  of 
human  genius,  he  should  read  the  plays  of  Shakespeare ;  but  if  he 
would  know  the  littleness  of  human  learning,  he  should  study 
his  commentators.     Much  cannot  be  said  of  the  taste  and  sensi- 
bility evinced  by  such  men  as  Warburton,  Steevens,  M alone  and 
others  in  their  criticisms  upon  our  great  dramatic  bard ;  but  they 
have  undoubtedly  been  of  some  service  to  literature,  by  indirectly 
recalling  the  public  attention  to  his  contemporaries,  whose  pages 
they  have  studied  to  assist  them  in  explaining  the  numerous 
archaisms  and  obscure  allusions  of  their  author's  text.     Cold  and 
pedantic  as  they  seem,  they  were  amongst  our  earliest  pioneers 
in  clearing  the  way  to  the  glorious  past.     If  left  to  themselves, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  little  would  have  been  gained  by  their 
industry  and  zeal ;  because  their  learning  was  without  refinement, 
and  their  labours  undirected  by  true  taste.     By  reviving  the 
claims  of  Shakespeare,  and  by  referring  so  frequently  to  the 
z  2 
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names  of  his  contemporaries,  they  excited  an  eager  and  whole- 
some curiosity  amongst  better  judges  than  themselves ;  and  this, 
of  course,  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  with  all  their  sprightliness  and  polish,  were  by  no  means 
in  the  highest  rank  of  British  genius.  We  had  become  so 
thoroughly  Frenchified  in  our  literature,  that  one  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  day  had  incurred  the  dishonour  of  Voltaire's 
admiration,  who  wondered  how  a  nation  that  had  produced  the 
tragedy  of  Cato,  could  endure  the  dramas  of  that  "  drunken 
savage,"  William  Shakespeare.  We  had  been  intellectually 
enslaved  by  a  foreign  nation,  ever  since  the  return  of  the  second 
Charles. 

We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive's  charms, 
Iler  arts  victorious  triumphed  o'er  our  arms. 

But  as  soon  as  the  English  people  were  recalled  to  m  sense 
of  the  merits  of  their  own  elder  writers,  they  felt  the  supe* 
riority  of  truth  and  nature  over  that  flippant  wit,  and  smartneaa 
of  manner,  which  form  the  characteristics  of  the  majority  of  the 
popular  writers  who  for  so  long  a  period  completely  hood-winked 
the  public  judgment.  Bishop  Percy,  with  his  coUection  of  old 
English  Ballads,  gave  a  strong  additional  impulse  to  the  re-action ; 
and  Warton,  with  his  History  of  Poetry,  and  Cowper,  with  hia 
fine  idiomatic  diction  and  manly  simplicity  of  thought  and  feeling, 
almost  consummated  the  revolution.  Campbell  and  Crabbe  and 
Rogers  still  lingered  on  the  confines  of  the  French  School ;  but 
Wordsworth  and  his  disciples  have  sometimes  carried  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  English  simplicity  to  an  objectionable  extreme. 
Those  readers,  who  are  ignorant  of  our  old  English  writers,  are 
apt  to  look  upon  the  free  versification  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Barrj 
Cornwall,  and  the  bare  simplicity  of  some  of  Wordsworth's 
l3rncal  ballads,  as  a  modem  novelty  ;  whereas  they  are  nothing 
more  than  a  return  to  our  ancient  manners,  to  which,  however, 
they  have  added  an  incongruous  mixture  of  the  artifices  and 
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refinements  of  the  present  period.    Their  poetry  is,  after  all,  of  a 
composite  order*  a  kind  of  modem  antique. 

Amongst  the  least  known  bat  not  the  least  pleasing  of  our  elder 
poets  is  William  Browne,  the  author  of  Brittama's  Pastorals,  a 
writer  whom  Milton  appears  to  have  studied  with  so  much 
delight  that  he  paid  him  the  compliment  of  imitation.  A  poem 
by  Browne,  on  the  story  of  Circe  and  Ulysses,  called  the  Inner 
Temple  Mas^,  is  thought  by  Warton  to  have  suggested  to 
Milton  some  hints  for  his  Masque  of  Comus.  The  following  song, 
which  Circe  sings  as  a  charm  to  drive  away  sleep  from  Ulysses, 
lA  quoted  horn  Browne  by  Warton,  who  observes  that  it  reminds 
him  of  some  favorite  touches  in  MUton's  poem  : — 

The  Charme. 

Sonne  of  Erebus  and  Nighte  ? 
Hye  away,  and  aime  thy  flighte, 
Where  consorte  none  other  fowie 
Than  the  batte  and  sullen  owie : 
Where,  upon  the  lymber  gras, 
Poppy  and  mandregoras*. 
With  like  simples  not  a  fewe, 
Hange  for  ever  droppes  of  dewe : 
Where  flowes  Lethe,  without  coyle, 
Softly  like  a  stream  of  oyle. 
Uye  thee  thither,  gentle  Sleepe  I 
With  this  Greeke  no  longer  keepe. 
TTirice  I  charge  thee  by  my  wand, 
Thrice  with  moly  from  my  hand 
Doe  I  touch  Ulysses'  eyes, 
And  with  th'iaspis.    Then  arise 
Sagest  Greeke. 

Browne's  Brittania's  Pastorals,  which  he  published  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  display  not  only  great  richness  and  originality 


•  This  line  recals  a  parage  in  Shakespeare  : — 

Not  poppy  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesteKiay.— Otftf/to. 
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of  fancy,  but  a  turn  for  observation  and  reflection  not  a  little 
remarkable  in  so  young  a  raan.     Pope's  Pastorals  were  published 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  though  it  is  said  they  were  written  some- 
what earlier.     It  would   be   an   interesting   task,    to   compare 
minutely  the  eclogues  of  these  two  writers,  so  essentially  opposed 
in  their  cast  of  mind,  and  born  at  different  periods,  when  such 
opposite  styles  of  poetry  were  in  fashion.     There   is   an  air  of 
greater  learning  in  those  of  Pope,  and  of  more  truth  and  origi- 
nality in  those  of  Browne.      In  the  former  there  is  not  a  single 
new  image,  but  there  are  many  ingenious  imitations  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics ;  in  the  latter  there  are  abundance  of  fresh 
transcripts   from   nature,  and   very  few  echoes  of  other  poets. 
Pope  is  artful  and  elegant ;  Browne  is  natural  and  free.     If  a 
critic  were  disposed  to  compliment  them  both,  he  might  say  thtt 
Pope  was  the  British  Virgil,  and  Browne  the  British  Theocritus. 
The  Pastorals  of  Pope  are  in  point  of  versification   the   most 
polished  of  all  his  works.     The  ear  of  a  young  poet  is  maturer 
than  his  mind.      Pope  seems  to  have  entertained  a  false  notion, 
that  a  poet  should  study  books  more  than  nature ;  and  he  himself 
avows,  that  if  his  Pastorals  have  any  merit,  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted "  to  some  good  old  authors,  whose  works,  as  he  had  leisure 
to  read,  so  he  had  not  wanted  care  to  imitate  them."     Well 
might  Dr.  Johnson  tell  us,  that  the  poet  in  his  Pastorals  seemed 
more  anxious  to  show  his  literature  than  his  wit.    That  he  should 
have  sat  down  to  describe  rural  scenes  without  once  thinking  of 
going  beyond  his  book-shelves,  is  a  strong  illustration   of  the 
unhappy  system  of  poetry  then  in  vogue.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  gave  us  no  new  pictures  of  nature,  and  that  he  jumbled 
together  a  chaotic  mixture  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  British  persons, 
scenes  and  manners.     Pope,  in  his  own  discourse  on  Pastorals, 
has  told  us  that  the  fable,  manners,  thoughts  and  expressions 
should  be  "  full  of  the  greatest  simplicity  in  nature  ;'*  and  yet 
there  are  no  compositions  in  the  language  more  thoroughly  arti- 
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ficial  than  his  own.  Bat  it  is  easier  to  point  oat  the  right  way 
than  to  follow  it.  It  is  carioas  enough  that  in  his  ironical  paper 
in  the  Guardian,  he  taunts  Philips  with  having  introduced  wolves 
in  England »  though  he  had  once  inserted  in  his  own  "  Pastorals" 
the  following  line,  which,  on  second  and  better  thoughts,  he 
had  omitted : — 

''  And  listening  wolves  grow  milder  as  they  hear." 

Browne's  Pastorals  are  open  to  almost  as  many  objections  as 
those  of  Pope,  but  the  faults  are  of  a  very  different  kind.  In  the 
smoothness  of  his  versification  and  in  the  elegance  of  his  diction. 
Pope  has  infinitely  surpassed  his  predecessor.  His  plan  also  is 
better  conceived,  and  more  judiciously  conducted.  There  is  no 
regularity  or  completeness  in  Browne,  whose  merit  consists  in 
the  excellence  of  particular  passages.  The  reader  is  often  dis- 
gusted with  his  tedious  minuteness,  his  occasional  abruptness, 
his  confusion,  and  his  want  of  refinement.  But  his  flowers  of 
fancy  are  so  fresh  and  vivid,  and  are  strown  about  in  such  magni- 
ficent heaps  and  with  such  a  lavish  hand,  that  a  genuine  lover  of 
poetry  can  overlook  a  great  deal  of  less  agreeable  matter  for  the 
sake  of  such  rare  enjoyments.  Browne  is  not  a  poet  for  the 
people.  He  is,  like  Spenser,  a  poet's  poet.  They  who  read  him 
for  his  story  will  meet  with  certain  disappointment.  His  fable 
is  always  singularly  uninteresting.  We  turn  to  him  not  to  enjoy 
his  subject  matter,  but  his  illustrations.  His  ornaments  are  like 
jewels  upon  an  ungainly  personage,  and  lose  nothing  by  an 
abstraction  from  the  body,  and  a  separate  examination.  On  this 
account,  I  propose  to  select  a  few  detached  passages,  and,  with- 
out further  preface,  lay  them  before  the  reader. 

After  his  great  master,  Spenser,  Browne  occasionally  indulges  in 
allegorical  description.  He  has  given  us  a  portrait  of  Riot  almost 
worthy  of  the  author  of  The  Fairy  Queen, 

Something  appear*d,  which  seem'd  farre  off  a  man, 
In  stature,  habit,  gate,  proportion ; 
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But  when  the  eyes  their  object's  masteis  were. 

And  it  for  stricter  censure  came  more  neere. 

By  all  his  properties  one  well  mi{i:ht  ghesse. 

Than  of  a  man  he  sure  had  nothing  lesse. 

For  verily  since  olde  Deucalion's  flood 

Earth's  slime  did  ne'er  produce  a  viler  brood. 

Upon  the  various  earth's  embroidered  gowne 

There  is  a  weed  upon  whose  head  growse  downe ; 

Sow-thistle  'tis  ycleep'd  whose  downy  wreath. 

If  any  one  can  blow  off  at  a  breath, 

We  deeme  her  for  a  maid :  such  was  his  haire. 

Ready  to  shed  at  any  stirring  aire. 

His  eares  were  strucken  deafe  when  he  came  nie. 

To  hear  the  widowe's  or  the  orphan's  crie. 

His  eyes  encircled  with  a  bloody  chaine. 

With  poring  in  the  bloud  of  bodies  slaine. 

HifJ  moutli  exceeding  wide,  from  whence  did  flie 

Vollies  of  execrable  blasphemie ; 

Banning  the  Heavens,  and  he  that  ndeth  on  them, 

Dar'd  vengeance  to  die  teeth  to  fall  upon  him : 

Like  Scythian  wolves,  or  men  of  wit  bereaven. 

Which  howle  and  shoute  against  the  lights  of  Heaven. 

His  hands,  (if  hands  they  were)  like  some  dead  corse. 

With  d^ging  up  his  buried  ancestors  ; 

Making  his  f&ther's  tombe  and  sacred  shrine 

The  trough  wherein  the  hog-herd  fed  his  swine : 

And  as  that  beast  hath  legs  (which  shepheaids  feare, 

Ycleep'd  a  badger,  which  our  lambs  doth  teare) 

One  long,  the  other  short,  that  when  he  runnes 

Upon  the  plaines,  he  halts ;  but  when  he  wonnes 

On  craggy  rocks  or  steepy  hills,  we  see 

None  runnes  more  swift,  nor  easier,  than  he : 

Such  legs  the  monster  had,  one  sinew  shrunk. 

That  in  the  plaines  he  reel'd  as  being  drunk  ; 

And  halted  in  the  paths  to  virtue  tending ; 

And  therefore  never  durst  be  that  way  bending : 

But  when  he  came  on  carvM  monuments. 

Spiring  colosses,  and  high  raised  rents. 

He  pass'd  them  o'er,  quick,  as  the  easteme  winde 

Sweepes  through  a  raesdow ;  or  a  nimble  hinde; 

Or  satyre  on  a  lawne  ;  or  skipping  roe  ; 

Or  well-wing'd  shaft  forth  of  a  Parthian  bowe. 

His  body  made  (still  in  consumptions  rife) 

A  miserable  prison  for  a  life. 
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Riot  he  hight ;  whom  some  curs*d  fiend  did  raise, 
When  hke  a  chaos  were  the  nigrhts  and  dayes ; 
Got  and  brought  up  in  the  Cimmerian  clime, 
Where  sunne  nor  moone,  nor  daies  nor  nights  do  time  : 
As  who  should  say,  they  scorn *d  to  show  their  faces 
To  such  a  fiend,  should  seeke  to  spoil  the  graces. 

The  progress  of  Riot  in  the  path  of  repentance  is  described 
in  the  following  pasage.  I  solicit  the  particular  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  elaborate  yet  happy  similes.  Browne  in  these 
embellishments  is  far  more  successful  than  in  the  actual  ground- 
work of  his  poems. 

As  when  a  maide,  taught  from  her  mother's  wing 

To  tune  her  voyce  unto  a  silver  string. 

When  she  should  run,  she  rests;  rests,  when  should  run, 

And  ends  her  lesson,  having  now  begun  : 

Now  miiseth  she  her  stop,  then  in  her  song, 

And,  doing  of  her  best,  she  still  is  wrong  : 

B^ins  againe,  and  yet  againe  strikes  folse, 

Then  in  a  chafe  forsakes  her  virginals ; 

And  yet  within  an  hour  she  tries  a-new. 

That  with  her  daily  paines  (art's  chiefest  due) 

She  gaines  that  charming  skill :  and  can  no  lesse 

Tame  the  fierce  walkers  of  the  wilderness, 

Than  that  CEagrian  harpist,  for  whose  lay 

Tigers  with  hunger  pined  and  left  their  prey. 

So  Riot,  when  he  gan  to  climbe  the  hill 

Here  maketh  haste,  and  there  long  standeth  still ; 

Now  getteth  up  a  step,  then  fidls  againe  : 

Yet  not  despairing,  all  his  nerves  doth  straiue 

To  clamber  up  a-new,  then  slide  his  feet, 

And  downe  he  comes ;  but  gives  not  over  yet. 

For  (with  the  maide)  he  hopes,  a  time  will  be 

When  merit  shall  be  lincked  with  industre. 

Now  as  an  angler  melancholy  standing, 
Upon  a  greene  bancke  yeelding  roome  for  landing, 
A  wrigling  yealow  worme  thrust  on  his  hooke, 
Now  in  the  midst  he  throwes,  then  in  a  nooke  : 
Here  pulls  his  line,  there  throws  it  in  againe. 
Mending  his  crooke  and  baite,  but  all  in  vaine 
He  long  stands  viewing  of  the  curlbd  stream  ; 
At  last  a  hungry  pike,  or  well  growne  breame, 

TOL.    II.  2  A 
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Snatch  at  the  worme,  and  hasting  fast  away 
He,  knowing  it  a  fish  of  stubborne  sway, 
Puis  up  his  rod,  but  soft ;  (as  having  skill) 
Wherewith  the  hooke  fast  holds  the  fishe*8  gill. 
Then  all  his  hne  he  fieely  yeeldeth  him. 
Whilst  furiously  all  up  and  downe  doth  swimme 
Th*  insnared  h»h,  here  on  the  toppe  doth  scud, 
There  underneath  the  banckes,  then  in  the  mud  ; 
And  with  his  franticke  fits  so  scares  the  shole, 
That  each  one  takes  his  liyde  or  starting  hole  : 
By  this  the  pike,  cleane  wearied,  underneath 
A  willow  lyes,  and  pauts  (if  fishes  breathe)  ; 
Wherewith  the  angler  gently  puis  him  to  him. 
And  leaste  his  haste  might  happen  to  undoe  him, 
Layes  downe  his  rod,  then  takes  his  line  in  hand. 
And  by  degrees  getting  tlie  fish  to  laud. 
Walked  to  another  pooIe :  at  length  is  winner 
Of  such  a  dish  as  serves  him  for  his  dinner : 
So  when  the  climber  halfe  the  way  had  got, 
Musing  he  stood,  and  busily  gan  plot. 
How  (since  the  mount  did  always  steeper  tend) 
He  might  with  steps  secure  his  journey's  end. 
At  last  (as  wand*nng  boyes  to  gather  nuts) 
A  hooked  pole  he  from  a  hasell  cuts  ; 
Now  throws  it  here,  then  there,  to  take  some  hold. 
But  bootlesse  and  in  vaine,  the  rocky  molde 
Admits  no  cranny,  where  his  hasell  hooke 
Might  proniise  him  a  step,  till  in  a  nooke 
Somewhat  above  his  reach  he  hath  espide 
A  Uttle  oake,  and  having  often  tride 
To  catch  a  bough  with  standing  on  his  toe, 
Or  leaping  up,  yet  not  prevailing  so  ; 
He  rolls  a  stone  towards  the  little  tree, 
Then  gets  upon  it,  fastens  warily 
His  pole  unto  a  bough,  and  at  his  drawing 
The  early  rising  crow  with  clam'rous  kawing. 
Leaving  the  gjeene  bough  flyes  about  the  tocke. 
Whilst  twentie  twentie  couples  to  him  flocke  : 
And  now  within  his  breach  the  thinne  leaves  Wave, 
With  one  hand  onely  then  he  holds  his  stavfe, 
And  with  the  other  grasping  firet  the  leatds, 
A  pretty  boiigh  he  in  his  fist  receives  ; 
Then  to  his  girdle  making  fast  the  hooke, 
His  other  hand  another  bough  KlUh  tooke ; 
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His  first,  a  third,  and  that,  another  gives. 

To  bring  him  to  the  place  where  bis  roote  lives. 

Then,  as  a  nimble  squirrill  from  the  wood, 
Ranging  the  hedges  for  his  filberd-food. 
Sits  partly  on  a  bough  his  browne  nuts  crackinfc* 
And  from  the  shell  tlie  sweet  white  kemell  taking, 
Till  (with  their  crookes  and  bags)  a  sort  of  boyes 
(To  share  with  him)  come  with  so  great  a  noyse. 
That  he  is  forc*d  to  leave  a  nut  nigh  broke. 
And  for  his  life  leape  to  a  neighbour  oake  ; 
Thence  to  a  beech,  thence  to  a  row  of  ashes ; 
Whilst  through  the  quagmires  and  red  water  plashes, 
The  boyes  ninne  dabling  thro'  thicke  and  thin. 
One  tears  his  hose,  anotiier  breakes  his  shin  ; 
This,  tome  and  tatter*d  hath  with  much  adoe 
Got  by  the  bryers ;  and  that  hath  lost  liis  sliooe  : 
This  drops  his  band  ;  that  headlong  fals  for  haste  ; 
Another  cryet  behiudefor  being  Uut : 
With  stickes  and  stones,  and  many  a  sounding  hollow, 
The  little  foole,  with  no  small  sport,  they  follow. 
Whilst  he,  from  tree  to  tree,  from  spray  to  spray. 
Gets  to  the  wood,  and  hides  him  in  his  dray : 
Such  shift  made  Riot,  ere  he  could  get  up. 
And  so  from  bough  to  bough  he  wonne  the  toppe. 
Though  liind'rences  from  ever  comming  there 
Were  often  thrust  upon  him  by  Despaire. 

I  have  seen  the  line  marked  in  italics  noticed  with  high  praise 
and  very  jostly,  but  forget  by  whom.  It  is  a  particularly  charac- 
teristic little  touch.  The  foUowing  passage  opens  with  a  fresh 
and  vivid  description  of  a  morning  in  the  country. 

The  Muse's  friend  (gray-eyde  Aurora)  yet 
Held  all  the  meadows  in  a  cooling  sweat. 
The  milk-white  gossamores  not  upwards  snow*d, 
Nor  was  the  sharp  and  useful  steering  goad 
Laid  on  the  strong-neckt  oxe ;  no  gentle  bud 
Tlie  sun  had  dryde  ;  the  cattle  chew'd  the  cud 
Low  leveld  on  the  grasse ;  no  flye*s  quicke  sting 
lnforc*d  the  stoneborse  in  a  furious  ring 
To  teare  the  passive  earth,  nor  lash  his  taile 
About  his  buttockes  broad  ;  the  slimy  snayle 
Might  on  the  wainscot  (by  his  many  mazes 
Winding  meanders  and  self-knitting  traces) 
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Be  foIlow*d,  where  he  stucke,  his  glittering  slime 
Not  yet  wiped  off.    It  was  so  earety  time 
The  careful  smith  had  in  his  sooty  forge 
Kindled  no  coale  :  nor  did  his  hammers  urge 
His  neighbour's  patience :  owles  abroad  did  Hye^ 
And  day  as  then  might  plead  his  infancy. 
Yet  faire  Albion  all  the  westerne  swaines 
Were  long  since  up,  attending  on  the  plaines 
When  Nereus'  daughter  with  her  mirthfull  boast 
Should  summon  them,  on  their  declining  coast. 

But  since  her  stay  was  long  :  for  feare  the  Sunne 
Should  find  them  idle,  some  of  them  begunne 
To  leape  and  wrestle,  others  threw  the  barre. 
Some  from  the  company  removed  are 
To  meditate  the  songs  they  meant  to  play, 
Or  make  a  new  round  for  next  holiday  ; 
Some  tales  of  love  their  love-sicke  fellowes  told : 
Others  were  seeking  stakes  to  pitch  their  fold. 
This,  all  alone  was  mending  of  his  pipe ; 
That,  for  his  lasse  sought  fruits  most  sweet,  most  ripe. 
Here,  (from  the  rest)  a  lovely  $hepheard*s  boy 
Sits  piping  oti  a  hilly  as  if  his  joy 
Would  still  endure,  or  else  that  age*s  frost 
Should  never  make  him  thinke  what  he  had  lost. 
Yonder  a  shepheardesse  knits  by  tlie  springs. 
Her  hands  still  keeping  time  to  what  she  sings ; 
Or  seeming,  by  her  song,  those  fairest  hands 
Were  comforted  working.     Neere  the  sands 
Of  some  sweet  river  sits  a  musing  lad, 
That  moanes  the  losse  of  what  he  sometime  had, 
His  love  by  death  bereft :  when  fast  by  him 
An  aged  swaine  takes  place,  as  neere  the  brim 
OFs  grave  as  of  the  river ;  showing  how 
That  as  those  floods,  wliich  passe  along  right  now, 
Are  followed  still  by  others  from  their  spring. 
And  in  the  sea  have  all  tli&ir  burying ; 
Right  so  our  times  are  knowne,  our  ^es  found, 
(Nothing  is  permanent  within  this  round  :) 
One  atxe  is  now,  another  that  succeedes, 
Extirpini;  all  things  which  the  former  breedes : 
Another  follows  that,  doth  new  tiroes  raise, 
New  yeers,  new  months,  new  weeks,  new  hours,  new  days, 
Mankinde  thus  go  like  rivers  from  their  spring. 
And  in  the  earth  have  all  their  burying. 


.»- ■  » 
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Thus  sate  the  olde  roan  counselling  the  young ; 
Whilst,  underneath  h  tree  which  over-hung 
The  silver  streame,  (as  some  delight  it  tooke 
To  trim  his  thick  boughes  in  the  chrystall  brooke) 
Were  set  a  jocund  crew  of  youthfull  swaines 
Wooing  their  sweetings  with  dilicious  straynes. 

The  exquisite  picture  of  the  Shepherd  boy»  piping  as  if  he 

would  never  be  old,  is  borrowed  from  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 

Sidney,  a  beautiful  prose  pastoral  which  Browne  must  have  read 

with  enthusiasm.     He  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  plagiarist,  for 

he  had  too  much  wealth  in  his  own  hand  to  be  tempted  by  the 

wealth  of  others ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  other  passages  for 

which  he  is  evidently  indebted,  perhaps  quite  unconsciously,  to 

his  contemporaries.     In  the  following  lines  we  are  reminded  of 

Shakespeare's  well-known  description  (in  As  You  Like  ItJ  of  the 

boy  creeping  like  a  snail  unwillingly  to  school. 

As  children  on  a  play-day  leave  the  schooles, 
And  gladly  run  unto  the  swimming  pooles 
Or  in  the  thickets,  all  with  nettles  stung, 
Rush  to  despoil  some  sweet  thrush  of  her  young ; 
Or  with  their  hats  (for  fish)   lade  in  a  brooke 
Withouten  paine  :  but  when  the  mome  doth  looke 
Out  of  the  eastern  gates,  a  snayU  would  faster 
Glide  to  the  tchooles  than  they  unto  their  matter  ; 
So  when,  &c.  &c. 

But  if  Browne  has  occasionally  caught  a  flash  of  light  from 

the  lamps  of  other  men,  he  has  the  honour  to  be  much  more 

sinned  against  than  sinning.     I  have  already  alluded  to  the  hints 

he  afforded  to  the  great  Milton,  and  will  now  lay  before  the 

reader  a  beautiful  passage  that  evidently  suggested  to  Dryden  his 

nobly  modulated  lines  at  the  commencement  of  his  Theodore  and 

Honoria,  which  I  have  cited,  on  a  former  occasion  and  in  another 

place,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  imitative  harmony.     It  may  be  as 

well  to  refresh  the  reader's  memory  with  Dryden's  verses. 

While  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he  stood 
More  than  a  mile  immersed  within  the  wood  ; 
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At  once  the  wind  ww  laid  ;  tJie  whiapering  sound 

Was  dumb  ;  a  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground  ; 

With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread, 

A  sudden  horror  seized  his  giddy  head. 

And  his  ea«  tingled  and  his  colour  fled.— Dryden. 

These  lines,  admirable  as  they  are,  were  suggested  by  the 
following,  which  exhibit  the  same  fine  variety  of  paose.  Their 
sound  must  have  haunted  the  ear  of  Dryden. 


Each  river,  every  rill 


Sent  up  their  vapours  to  attend  her  will. 
These  piichy  curtains  drew  *twixt  earth  and  heaven. 
And  as  night's   chariot  through  the  ayre  was  driven. 
Clamour  grew  dumb  ;  unheard  was  shepherd's  song. 
And  silence  girt  the  woods  ;  no  warbling  tongue 
Talked  to  tlie  echo  ;  satyrs  broke  their  dance. 
And  all  the  upper  world  lay  iu  a  trance. 
Only  the  curi^d  strearaes  soft  chidings  kept ; 
And  little  gales  that  from  the  green  leafe  swept 
Dry  summer's  dust,  in  fearful  whispering  stirred 
As  loth  to  waken  any  singing  bird. — Browne. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,"  has 
given  a  few  passages  from  Browne.  But  while  Campbell  acknow- 
ledges  that  the  poetry  is  not  wkhout  beauty,  he  seems  to  snea 
at  those  who  have  thought  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Browne's 
"  Shepherd's  Pipe"  the  precursor  of  Milton's  Lycidas.  "  A  single 
simile"  (he  observes)  "  about  a  rose  constitutes  all  the  resem- 
blance I"  This  is  not  the  case.  The  simile  of  the  rose  is  as 
follows : — 

[^From  Browne,] 

Looke  as  the  sweet  rose  fairely  buddeth  forth 
Bewrayes  her  beauties  to  the  enamoured  mom, 
Until  some  keene  blast  from  the  envious  north 
KiUes  the  sweet  bud  that  was  but  newly  borne, 

Or  else  her  rare.st  smells  delighting 

Make  her,  herself  betray, 

Some  while  and  curious  band  inviting 

To  plucke  her  thence  away. 
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So  stands  ray  mournftiU  case, 

For  had  he  been  lesse  good 

lie  yet  (all  uncorrupt)  had  kept  the  stocke 

Whereon  he  fairly  stood. 

[Front  Milton.] 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows, 
Such  Lycidas  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Here  is  not  an  absolute  plagiarism,  but  there  is  evidently  a 
borrowed  suggestion — ^a  kind  of  debt  which  a  great  poet  is  often 
found  to  owe  even  to  his  inferiors.  But  it  is  not  this  single 
passage  alone  which  shows,  that  Milton*s  perusal  of  Browne's 
verses  had  left  an  impression  on  his  ear  and  mind  that  influenced 
him  in  the  composition  of  his  Lycidas.  Browne,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  eclogue,  explains  that  "  the  author  bewails  the  death 
of  one,  whom  he  shadoweth  forth  under  the  name  of  Philarete ;" 
and  Milton  in  his  pastoral  monody  also  "  bewails  a  friend"  under 
a  poetical  name.  The  general  plan,  the  occasion,  the  sentiments 
and  the  illustrations  of  both  poems,  are  very  similar — a  similarity 
that  is  too  close  to  he  an  accidental  coincidence.  That  the 
passage  about  the  rose  is  not  the  only  one  that  seems  to  have 
given  a  hint  to  Milton,  the  following  lines  will  convince  any 
reader  in  the  habit  of  tracing  out  poetical  beauties  to  their  first 
source,  which  is  often  too  obscure  and  dim  to  strike  a  careless 
eye. 

Behold  our  floweiy  beds  : 
Their  beauties  fade,  and  violets 
For  torroto  hang  their  heads. 

JaT&lvnin 

The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk -rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine. 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head. 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears. 

MiUon. 
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In  the  place  of  the  words  sad  embroidery  in  the  last  line, 
Milton  originally  wrote  (as  is  known  from  the  various  readings 
in  his  manuscript  copy)  sorrow's  livery ;  which  was  perhaps  a 
slight  shade  nearer  to  the  imagery  of  Browne. 

Browne  was  horn  in  Devonshire,  and  has  made  his  native 
county — the  garden  of  England — the  scene  of  his  Pastorals.  I 
honor  him  for  his  holdness,  his  good  sense,  and  his  good  taste, 
in  breaking  through  the  silly  custom  of  carrying  the  British 
Muse  to  foreign  regions,  in  search  of  beauties  that  are  no  where 
more  easily  found  than  in  our  own  delightful  land. 


SONNET. 

ON  THE  DBA.TH  OF  - 


Nbvbr,  oh !  never,  this  sin-tainted  earth. 

The  realm  of  care,  hath  holier  pilgrim  trod  ! 

The  priest  of  Nature,  Poetry,  and  God  ! 

His  words  were  bodied  radiance,  and  his  worth 

An  angel's  dower.     There  seemed  nor  gloom  nor  dearth 

When  he  but  smiled.     His  thoughts  were  lovelier  far 

Than  flower  or  gem,  or  sun  or  moon  or  star. 

Or  river- waves  that  dance  in  summer  mirth. 

Of  transitory  hopes  the  base  control 

He  proudly  spumed  for  heaven's  eternal  day. 

A  death- spark  touched  his  tenement  of  clay. 

And  forth  upsprang  towards  its  destined  goal 

The  flame  divine.     A  purer  spirit  never 

Hath  joined  the  choir  that  hymn  their  God  for  ever ! 


[     185     ] 


LOVE-VERSES. 

I. 
When  thou  wert  nigh  the  world  was  bright. 

And  life  a  lovely  dream  ; 
I  basked  beneath  the  warm  sun's  light. 

Or  hailed  the  lunar  beam ; — 
In  every  mood,  by  night  or  day. 
The  time  too  swiftly  passed  away. 

II. 
But  all  is  changed — ^for  thou  art  gone  ! 

Life's  visions  prove  untrue ; 
The  sun  assumes  a  fiery  tone. 

The  moon  a  sickly  hue ; 
And  night  and  day  alike  appear 
Unlovely,  wearisome,  and  drear. 

III. 
I  mixed  with  thee  in  fashion's  crowd 

Nor  felt  a  single  care, 
I  fled  with  thee  from  rebels  loud 

Home's  softer  spells  to  shave. 
And  still  I  bore  a  blissful  lot 
In  festal  hall  or  quiet  col. 

rv. 
But  oh !  now  thou  art  from  my  side 

I  shun  the  mirthlui  throng. 
And  sadness  and  unsocial  pride 

My  better  feelings  wrong ; 
And  home  is  Uke  a  gloomy  cell 
Where  only  savage  hearts  should  dwell ! 
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SONNETS. 
I. 

The  breast  that  would  not  feel  this  calm  profound. 
The  eye  that  would  not  love  this  landscape  fair. 
Though  in  their  mortal  make  beyond  compare. 
In  spiritual  life  were  senseless  and  unsound. 
This  glassy  lake — ^the  silent  hiUs  around — 
The  western  clouds  where  rests,  like  woven  air. 
In  tresses  wild,  the  day  god's  golden  hair — 
All  seem  in  sleep's  divine  enchantment  bound. 
Nor  brute  nor  human  form,  nor  cot  nor  cave. 
Nor  palace  proud,  nor  sign  nor  sound  of  life 
Is  seen  or  heard  ;  not  lonelier  is  the  grave ; 
And  yet  this  lovely  solitude  is  rife 
With  food  for  living  thought,  and  few  would  crave 
A  holier  refuge  from  the  loud  world's  strife. 

II. 
But,  ah !  no  scene  of  loveliness  may  last  ! 
The  earth  is  all  mutation.     Sunny  skies — 
The  meadows  gay — ^the  sleeping  lake  that  lies 
A  broad  bright  sheet  of  gold — are  soon  o'ercast* 
O'er  all  these  silent  h^  loud  gales  have  past. 
And  erelong  shall  return.    The  gorgeous  dyes 
Of  sun-set  clouds, — ^the  calm  night's  countless  eyes,- 
Shall  vanish  at  the  rude  storm's  trumpet-blast. 
'Tis  thus  too  with  the  soul.     Eternal  change 
Of  mood  and  passion  seems  her  lot  below ; 
Nature  and  man  with  kindred  movement  range 
From  fair  to  foul,  from  happiness  to  woe. 
Again  to  light  and  joy — reversion  strange^ 
And  naught  a  long  monotony  may  know. 
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III. 

Yet  well  and  wisely  hath  the  poet  said. 

That  '*  all  exists  hy  elemental  strife. 

And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life*." 

This  moving  world  were  as  a  dreamless  bed^- 

Grave  of  the  living — if  stagnation  dread 

Held  in  its  base  enthralment  Nature's  realm. 

And  man's  nnslumbering  soul.     Thoagh  storms  o'erwhelm 

Life's  scene  awhile,  eternal  stillness  dead 

Were  heavier  fate  for  human  heart  to  bear. 

We  know  no^  jrhat  we  ask ;  bat,  blind  and  weak. 

Madly  neglect  the  blessings  that  we  share. 

And  hidden  evils  ignorantly  seek. 

Oh  !  if  his  own  fixed  fate  could  man  bespeak 

How  oft  for  change  wonld  rise  the  impatient  prayer ! 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  AT  SEA. 

LiKS  blossoms  pale  the  vernal  orchard  strewing 
The  light  foam  sprinkles  wide  the  billows  green. 
And  flitting  clouds,  aerial  sports  pursuing, 
Dapple  and  variegate  the  moving  scene. 

Through  the  stiff  shrouds  the  gale  is  loudly  singing. 
The  big  waves  revel  round  our  oaken  walls 
That  reel  and  tremble,  as  if  hosts  were  flinging 
The  thundering  cannon's  rampart-shaking  balls. 

But  here  no  human  foes  with  fierce  commotion 
Now  meet  in  deadly  strife  for  mastery  vain  ; 
The  loud-voiced  winds  and  vast  uplifted  ocean 

Confess,  with  mighty  mirth,  their  Maker's  reign. 

' —  I  _  _  _ 

•  Pope. 
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[    188    ] 
SONNET. 

TO  A  TOUNO  LADY  ON  HBR  BIRTH-DAT. 

This  is  the  holiest  day  of  all  the  year 
To  thy  fond  mother's  heart.    Thy  natal  mom 
Unchanged  returns.     Still  hope's  hright  rays  adorn 
The  laughing  scene*  and  round  thy  path  appear 
The  flowers  of  life's  fresh  spring.    Thy  ravished  ear 
Is  filled  with  pleasant  sounds,  and  feelings  horn 
Of  sinless  dreams,  from  dismal  thoughts  forlorn 
Protect  thy  trusting  spirit.     All  things  cheer 
The  guileless  and  the  true.     Thine  inward  eye, 
Undimmed  hy  care  or  crime,  may  drink  sweet  hues 
From  every  form,  e*en  where  life's  shadows  he. — 
While  all  seems  dark  to  souls  that  ne'er  diffuse 
A  radiance  of  their  own,  the  dreariest  sky 
A  fancy  pure  with  kindred  light  imhues  ! 


SONNET— SUN.RISE. 
How  gloriously  yon  mighty  monarch  rears. 
His  proud  resplendent  hrow — like  Fame's  first  light 
Breaking  ohlivion's  gloom  !    His  tresses  hright 
Inwreathe  the  rosy  clouds.     All  nature  wears 
A  hliss- reviving  smile. — ^The  glittering  tears. 
Shed  hy  the  pensive  spirits  of  the  night 
Like  verdant  meadows,  vanish  from  the  sight. 
Like  rain-drops  on  the  sea !    The  warm  heam  cheers 
The  drowsy  herd,  and  thrills  the  feather'd  throngs 
Of  early  minstrels,  whose  melodious  songs 
Seem  Uke  a  gush  of  joy.     Now  mortals  send 
Their  orisons  ahove,  while  shruhs  and  flowers 
On  whispering  winds  amhrosial  odours  hlend. 
To  charm  and  consecrate  the  morning  hours ! 
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Let  Jealousy 
Distill  her  bane  to  taint  their  growing  loves ! 
Light  up  resentment  I  fan  the  dangerous  fire 
With  dark  surmises,  hints,  invented  tales. 
Till  it  burst  all  the  tender  bonds  asunder 
ThatJuiit  their  souls. — Virginia, 

This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature  ;  aa  she's  rare. 
Must  it  be  great ;  and  as  his  person's  mighty, 
Muit  it  be  violent ;  and  as  .he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonored  by  a  man  vrhich  ever 
Professed  to  him,  why  his  revenges  must 
^n  that  be  made  more  bitter.—  Winter*t  TaU, 


Cqlbridoji  gave  it  out  as  a  discavery,  that  Qthello  was  not 
jealops.  This  ia  either  Ian  idle  tnd&m  or  an  oatrageoos  paradox. 
If  iie  meant  that  the  Moor  was  not  naturally  suspicious,  he 
masdy  echoed  the  general  judgment ;  but  if  he  really  thought 
that  the  cunning  insinuations  of  logo  instilled  no  jealousy  into 
Othello's  mind,  and  that  it  was  not  Shakespeare's  intention  to 
exhibit  the  progress  and  effects  of  that  passion,  his  opinion  is 
equally  new  .and  strange*. 

It  is  true  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Moor  is  not  of  that  despicable 
character  which  always  anticipates  evil,  and  is  ever  on  the  watch. 
He  is  not  one  of  those  sly  and  greedy  listeners  who,  according  to 

*  Di.  Lowth  observes,  "  that  the  passion  of  jealousy,  its  causes,  circunt- 
stances,  progress,  and  effects,  are  more  accurately,  more  copiously,  more  satis- 
factorily described  in  this  one  drama  of  Shakespeare,  than  in  all  the  disputa- 
tions of  philosophy.*' 
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the  vulgar  proverb,  never  hear  any  good  of  themselves.     He  is 

not  a  Paul  Pry.     His  is  the  jealoasy  of  a  fiery  and  impassioned 

nature  that  cannot  brook  a  taint  of  dishonour  either  in  love  or 

war. 

"  A  savage  jealousy  that  sometimes  savours  nobly.*' 

TwelJtk'Night. 

If  his  jealousy  had  been  of  that  cast  which  characterizes  mean 
and  suspicious  minds,  instead  of  sympathizing  with  him  in  his 
afflictions,  we  should  have  regarded  him  with  mingled  hatred  and 
contempt.  His  distress  would  have  seemed  a  fitting  punishment. 
Even  if  his  jealousy  had  spontaneously  arisen  in  his  own  heart, 
instead  of  its  being  forced  upon  him,  as  it  was,  by  the  circumven- 
tion of  a  fiend  in  human  form,  it  would  have  greatly  lessened  our 
sympathy  and  respect.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
it  was  not  Shakespeare's  desire  to  render  him  repulsive  or  con- 
temptible, but  on  the  contrary  to  compel  us  to  love  and  honor 
him  even  whDe  he  is  writhing  with  a  passion  which  would  have 
rendered  a  meaner  nature  intolerably  hatefuL  Though  he  be- 
comes the  murderer  of  his  spotless  wife,  he  only  deepens  our  pity. 
The  more  pure  and  precious  was  that  angelic  being,  the  heavier 
was  his  misfortune.  We  forget  his  guilt  in  his  ag^ny.  Who 
does  not  sympathize  with  that  terrible  straining  of  the  heart- 
strings, when  the  sense  of  his  wife's  death  comes  suddenly  home 
to  his  apprehension,  while  Amelia  is  knocking  at  the  chamber- 
door? 

"  If  she  come  in,  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife : 
My  wife !  my  wife  !  what  wife  I — I  have  no  wife. 
O,  insupportable !  O,  heavy  hour  !*' 

We  never  cease  to  remember,  that  it  was  the  intensity  of  his  love 
and  the  boundless  confidence  of  his  friendship  that  exposed  him 
to  the  subtle  treachery  of  logo.  We  could  not  despise  him  for 
his  credulity  without  insulting  virtue.  It  is  not  the  credulity 
of  weakness  like  that   of  Roderigo,  who  by  the  dark-Iantem 
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of  his  own  mean  imagination  sometimes  catches  a  slight  glimpse 
of  the  dreadful  interior  of  logo's  mind,  and  then  aU  is  veiled 
again.  A  nohle  spirit  like  that  of  Othello  could  form  no  con- 
ception of  those  hideous  images  that  haunt  the  obscure  cells 
of  a  villain's  brain.  But  the  Moor  and  Roderigo*  were  not  the 
only  dupes  of  the  plotting  and  malignant  "  ancient.'^  He  must 
have  deceived  even  the  more  keen  and  worldly-minded  of  his 
associates,  for  he  had  obtained  such  a  character  for  truth  and 
frankness  that  they  must  have  been  nearly  as  tired  of  hearing  of 
the  honesty  of  logo  as  the  Athenians  of  the  justice  of  Aristides. 
That  Othello  should  have  rejected  as  he  did,  the  first  suggestions 
of  logo,  insinuated  with  such  consummate  address,  and  with  such 
apparent  reluctance,  shows  that  he  was  not  **  easily  jealous," 
though  "  being  wrought,  perplexed  in  the  extreme."  No  man 
could  have  whoUy  resisted  the  shrewd  hints  and  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  adduced  by  logo,  backed  as  they  were  by  his 
reputation  for  sincerity. 

When  the  poison  of  jealousy  has  once  fairly  entered  the  hearty 
the  most  trivial  circumstances  tend  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
its  influence ;  but  with  such  a  man  as  Othello,  the  misery  is  not 
at  first  self-inflicted.  The  Moor  was  the  very  reverse  of  a  sus- 
picious character,  which  is  always  a  mean  one.  In  the  words  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  magnanimous,  artless,  and  credulous — ardent 
in  his  aflection,  and  boundless  in  his  confidence.  Even  lago,  who 
"  knew  all  qualities  with  a  learned  spirit  of  human  dealing," 
repeatedly  acknowledges  the  generous  trustfulness  and  high 
character  of  the  man  whom  he  hates. 

**  The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not^ — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving^  noble  nature ; 
And  I  dare  think  he*ll  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.'' 

*  How  different  ia  the  simplicity  of  the  Moor  from  the  simplicity  of  Roderigo ! 
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And  it  is  from  a  due  conBiderataon  o£  the  Moor's  ''  free  and 

open  nature,"  that  logo  is  induced  to  depend  for  the  purposes  of 

his  revenge  upon  the  effect  of  such  subtile  insinuations  as  Otheilo, 

believing  him  to  be  honest,  was  compelled  to  credit. 

''  The  Moor  is  of  a  ^ee  and  open  natore, 
That  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  so ; 
And  will  as  easily  be  led  by  the  nose, 
As  asses  are/' 

Othello  had  too  much  fire  in  his  soul  to  suffer  him  to  play  the 
mean  and  dilatory  and  patient  part  of  a  man  naturally  suspicious, 
who  is  always  lying  in  wait  for  opportunities  to  discover  his  own 
misery  and  dishonour,  and  who  treasures  up  long  and  greedily 
the  minute  evidences  that  feed  his  hateful  passion.  "  Think'st 
thou,"  he  exclaims — 

'<  Think'st  thou,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?    No;  to  be  once  in  doubt. 
Is  once  to  be  resolved.'' 

When  he  is  sent  by  the  Senate  on  the  expedition  to  Cypnu, 
with  what  perfect  confidence  he  places  his  young  and  lovely  wife 
in  the  charge  of  logo  ;  and  when  Brabantio  says, 

*'  Look  to  her,  Moor ;  have  a  quick  eye  to  see ; 
She  has  deceived  her  &ther,  and  may  thee." 

What  is  his  answer  ? 

<<  My  life  i^Nm  her  faith  r 

And  to  show,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  how  little  he  was  incKned  to 
insist  upon  a  strict  surveillance  of  his  wife,  or  to  build  his  doubts 
of  her  fidelity  on  trifles,  let  me  quote  part  of  his  speech  to  /aye, 
even  after  that  artful  villain  had  poured  the  first  drops  of  bitter- 
ness into  Othello's  cup.  It  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  originally 
disposed  to  be  mistrustful. 


"  *Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous. 

To  say— my  wifi^  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  compaay. 
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Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well ; 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous ; 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me ;  no,  lago ; 
1*11  see  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove  ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy." 

When  a  man  is  naturally  disposed  to  indulge  the  passion  of 
jealousy,  never  does  he  exhibit  it  more  strongly  than  when  he  is 
first  working  his  way  into  the  affections  of  his  mistress ;  and  Othello 
from  being  a  mere  soldier,  "  rude  in  speech  and  little  blessed 
with  the  set  phrase  of  peace,"  and  having  a  complexion  and  cast 
of  features  that  he  was  quite  conscious  were  not  generally  attrac- 
tive to  the  Venetian  ladies,  might  have  been  excused  some  little 
anxiety  respecting  the  possible  triumph  of  his  rivab.  Her  father 
never  supposed  for  a  moment  that  his  reception  of  Othello's 
visits  would  lead  to  so  strange  a  match,  and  when  the  event 
actually  occurred  he  was  so  perplexed  and  bewildered,  that  he 
could  only  attribute  it  to  supernatural  arts. 

*'  She  is  abused,  stolen  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks : 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
Being  not  deficient,  blind  or  lame  of  sense, 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not." 

And  even  the  pert  Emilia  could  not  help  expressing  her  sur- 
prise that  Desdemona  had  forsaken  so  many  noble  matches  on  his 
account.  In  her  generous  passion  at  the  suspicions  of  the  Moor 
in  one  of  the  latter  scenes  of  the  play,  she  boldly  tells  him  to  his 
face  that  Desdemon^  was  "  but  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bar- 
gain." Yet  notwithstanding  Othello's  manifest  disadvantages 
as  a  lover  and  a  lady's  man,  of  which  he  was  so  fully  conscious, 
Desdemona  never  seems  to  have  discovered  in  him,  until  the 
poison  infused  by  logo  had  worked  its  effect,  the  slighest  indica- 
tion of  jealousy.     After  the  scene  of  the  handkerchief,  when 
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Emilia  asks  if  this  num  is  not  jealous,  Desdemona  answers  with  an 
exclamation  that  she  <*  ne*er  saw  this  before"  In  a  preceding 
part  of  the  same  scene  the  following  dialogue  occurs. 

Dei. — Where  should  I  lose  that  handkerchief,  Emilia  ? 

EmiL — I  know  not,  Madam. 

Des. — Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 

Full  of  cruzadoes.     Jnd  but  my  noble  Moor 

Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  basenea 

As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 

To  put  him  to  ill-thinking. 
Emil. — Is  he  not  jealous  ? 
Des. — Who,  he  ?  I  think  the  sun,  where  he  was  bom 

Diew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

I  repeat  my  opinion,  that  Othello  was  not  natwraUy  jealoos,  but 
on  the  contrary  of  a  most  trustful  and  generous  disposition. 
Shakespeare's  object,  it  appears,  was  not  to  display  the  petty  and 
never-restiug  suspicions  of  a  little  mind,  but  to  exhibit  a  fearful 
picture  of  the  tempest  and  desolation  and  delirium  into  which  its 
sudden  admission  may  throw  the  noblest  natures. 

If  Othello  had  not  been  affected  by  the  evidence  so  artfully 
brought  forward  by  lago,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  zealous  and 
disinterested  friend,  and  whose  good  faith  had  never  been  sus- 
pected by  himself  or  others,  whose  honesty  in  fact  was  proverbial, 
we  might  have  fairly  censored  him  for  his  blind  and  overweening 
confidence  in  his  wife's  constancy,  or  his  own  power  over  her 
affections.  He  would  in  that  case  have  almost  deserved  dis- 
honor. We  ought  not  to  forget  that  we  are  behind  the  scene, 
and  know  more  than  the  unhappy  Othello  himself  of  the  true 
characters  and  designs  of  the  individual  actors.  When  the  light 
breaks  in  upon  him  and  he  discovers  how  completely  he  has  been 
deluded,  his  amazement  is  even  stronger  than  his  anger.  When 
logo  is  brought  before  him,  he  looks  to  see  if  he  u  cloven-footed. 

Othello. — I  look  down  towards  his  feet ;  but  that's  a  &Ue ; 
If  ibat  thou  be'est  a  devil,  I  caunot  kill  thee. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  these  extracts  many  others  of  a 
similar  tendency.  Bat  it  is  not  necessary.  I  shall  give  but  one 
more  brief  quotation  and  conclude.  It  is  Othello's  character 
from  his  own  mouth,  and  I  think  it  a  true  one. 

I  pray  you  in  your  letters, 


Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice ;  then  must  you  speak 

Of  one,  who  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well  ; 

Of  one,  NOT  EASILY  JEALOUS,  BUT  BEIMO  WROUGHT, 

Perplexed  in  the  extreme. 
The  character  of  logo  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Zanga 
in  Young's  tragedy  of  The  Revenge.     But  we  might  as  well  com- 
pare a  Saracen's  head  on  a  sign-post  with  one  of  Rembrandt's 
portraits.     Hazlitt  justly  styles  it  a  vulgar  caricature.     Dr.  Gre- 
gory in  one  of  his  letters  informs  us,  that  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man  he  used  to  think  Zanga  a  better  drawn  character 
than  lagof  but  that  more  knowledge  of  the  world  convinced 
him  of  his  error.     In  an  edition  of  The  Revenge,  now  before  me, 
the  editor  remarks  that  "  though  similar  in  some  degree,  to  the 
story  of  Shakespeare's  Othello,  the  motives  for  resentment  in 
Zanga  are  of  a  more  noble  and  consistent  nature,  and  the  credu- 
lous object  of  his  deadly  hatred  more  excusable  and  more  pitied 
in  yielding  to  his  fate."      It  is  not  worth  any  one's  while  to  con- 
tradict this  nonsense.     I  suspect,  the  critic  must  have  studied 
Rymer's  "  Reflections  on  Shakespeare"  in  his  "  Short  View  of 
Tragedy."     That  critic,  with  an  exquisite  refinement  of  thought 
and  phraseology,  styles  "  the  tragic  part  of  Othello  a  bloody  farce, 
without  salt  or  savour ;"  and  being  of  opinion  I  suppose,  that 
"  great  events"  ought  not  to  spring  from  **  trivial  causes,"  main- 
tains that  "  the  handkerchief  is  so  remote  a  trifle  that  no  booby  on 
this  side  of  Mauritania  could  make  any  consequence  from  it*." 

*  An  English  writer  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman,  who  in  the  present 
day  should  speak  in  the  style  of  Rymer  of  Shakespeare's  productions;  but 
when  that  critic  published  his  insults  on  our  great  Bard  (in  1793)  they  seem 
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The  different  conceptions  which  are  formed  of  the  chumctert 
in  Shakespeare's  plays  may  seem  to  some  critics  to  he  an  arga- 
ment  against  their  truth  and  nature.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
It  is  a  glorious  proof  of  that  dramatic  power  which  enahled  hii:i 
BO  entirely  to  forget  himself — to  enter  into  the  heart  of  others — 
and  to  pourtray  men  exactly  as  they  are,  in  every  change  of 
position  and  with  all  their  inconsistencies,  both  real  and  apparent. 
To  understand  them  thoroughly  requires  the  same  stadioos  ob- 
servation and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  are  employed  in  an 
intelligent  intercourse  with  the  living  world.  His  charactera  are 
not  described  ; — they  act.  They  are  not  allegorical  personagei. 
They  are  not  automatons  or  lay  figures.  They  **  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being."  The  characters  in  the  plays  of  those 
poets  who  do  not  possess  the  dramatic  faculty,  however  capable 
may  be  the  writers  of  pourtray ing  with  truth  and  vigoor  their 


to  haTe  excited  neither  astomshment  nor  indigoation.  We  may  form  a  pretty 
good  notion  of  what  was  Hymer's  idea  of  dramatic  excellence  from  his  having 
termed  Sackville  s  Gm-dobtic,  '*  a  fable  better  turned  for  tragedy  than  any  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Buckhurst  (Sackville),  and  might 
have  been  a  better  direction  to  Shakespeare  and  BenJonson  than  any  guide 
they  have  had  the  luck  to  follow."  Hymer  is  especially  angry  that  Shaken 
speare  should  have  given  rank  and  reputation  to  **  a  Segro.**  *'  With  ««,'*  be 
says,  **  a  BtMckamoor  might  rise  to  be  a  trumpeter,  but  Sihakeepeare  would  not 
have  him  leu  ttian  a  Lieutenant-General.*^  He  is  apparently  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  in  Morocco  the  Negroes  were  in  such  high  repute  for  their  warlike 
qualities  that  they  constituted  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Emperor's 
army,  and  were  generally  appointed  to  the  government  of  provinces  and  towns. 
Ue  thinks  it  an  insult  to  the  profession  of  arms  that  Ligo  is  a  soldier,  as  if  a  red 
coat  must  charm  aw  ay  all  impurities,  or  cover,  like  charity,  a  mulutnde  of  sins; 
or  in  other  words  that  in  certain  human  fiocks  that  are  blessed  with  Rymer's 
approbation,  there  can  be  no  blacic  sheep.  The  noble  character  of  Cassio, 
or  that  of  Othello  himhelf,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  set«off  against  the 
villainy  of  lago.  Rymer  has  fallen  into  well-nteiiied  oblivion^  and  yet  Drydea 
"  himself,  the  best  critic  of  his  time,"  characterizes  one  of  the  ciiiiques  in  the 
volume  containinp  these  literary  blasphemies,  as  **  exceUent.**  And  in  his  pre£ue 
to  the  Fables  styles  bim  **  our  learned  Mr.  Rymer*'— *  that  great  critic  who 
deserves  no  little  commendation  from  us  his  countrymen.*'  Pope  also  has 
styled  him  "one  of  the  best  critics  we  ever  had.**  JohnH>o,  in  his  life  of 
iiryden,  draws  a  parallel  between  him  and  Rymer.  "  i>r\ den's  ciiiicttm,'* 
says  he,  **  has  the  majesty  of  a  queen  -,  Rymer's  has  the  ferocity  of  a  tyr^L" 
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own  feelings,  are  by  no  means  so  difficult  of  comprehension.  Not 
being  persons  but  descriptions,  he  who  runs  may  read  them. 
They  remind  us  of  caricatures,  with  labels  in  their  mouths,  or 
paintings  accompanied  with  written  explanations.  In  the  trage- 
dies of  vulgar  writers  there  is  always  a  kind  of  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  enter  a  showman,  while  the  **  live  lions  stufled  with  straw" 
display  at  once  all  their  fair  proportions.  How  natural/  is  the 
instant  exclamation  of  the  same  crowd,  who  are  struck  with  the 
incomprehensible  inconsistencies  of  Shakespeare's  characters  I  It 
is  always  thus  with  superficial  observers.  They  see  not  that  the 
homan  character  is  of  "  a  mingled  yarn,"  and  discover  only  the 
broader  traits  unqualified  by  those  nice  gradations  and  varieties 
of  shade,  those  virtues  that  border  upon  vice,  and  those  vices 
that  lean  to  virtue's  side,  which  are  often  so  mysteriously  blended 
in  the  same  human  being.  This  ignorance  of  our  nature  is  the 
cause  of  the  instability  of  friendships.  The  people  of  whom  I 
speak  know  but  of  two  characters  in  the  world — a  good  man  and 
a  wicked  man.  When  they  discover  a  single  vice  or  failing  in 
one  whom  they  had  placed  in  the  former  class,  they  instantly 
transfer  him  to  the  latter,  and  cut  the  connection.  They  generally 
add  to  this  injustice  by  attributing  the  mistake  to  the  culprit's 
hypocrisy,  instead  of  to  their  own  want  of  discernment. 

We  are  told  by  Collins,  in  a  compliment  to  Fletcher,  at  the 
expense  of  a  greater  poet,  that 

"  Stronger  Shakespeare  felt  for  mvn  alone." 

Even  Dry  den  has  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  Several  later  critics 
too  have  remarked,  that  the  female  characters  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  less  prominently  marked  and  less  variously  distin- 
guished than  those  of  the  sterner  sex.  If  this  criticism  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  depreciating  sense,  I  wiU  venture  to  assert  that 
it  is  quite  erroneous,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  objection  might  be 
very  fairly  turned  into  a  compliment.     We  often  hear  objections 
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made  to  certain  characters  in  Shakespeare's  plays  that  only  tend 
to  shew  more  unequivocally  the  perfect  truth  and  nature  of  the 
poet's  delineations;  and  the  criticism,  just  alluded  to,  is  of  this 
description.  If  Shakespeare  had  hrought  out  the  lines  of  his 
female  characters  as  strongly  as  those  of  the  other  sex,  he  would 
have  been  guilty  of  an  error  into  which  he  of  all  men  was  the 
least  likely  to  be  led.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was 
nearly  infallible,  indeed  almost  god-like ;  and  he  well  knew  that 
in  spite  of  occasional  and  even  striking  deviations  arising  from 
original  organization  or  accidental  circumstances,  the  fairer  and 
gentler  half  of  our  kind  are  less  individually  distingpiished  by 
prominent  and  peculiar  traits  than  the  Lords  of  the  creation. 
Partly  from  their  primal  nature  and  partly  from  the  uniformity 
of  their  conventional  condition,  they  are  generally  as  like  one 
another  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  character  as  in  the  ddi* 
cacy  of  their  external  conformation.  The  characters  of  men  are 
necessarily  more  diversified,  owing  to  the  greater  variety  of 
positions  into  which  they  are  thrown,  and  the  many  powerful 
excitements  which  stir  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  lowest 
depths.  The  nearly  all-absorbing  passion  of  a  woman's  breast 
is  love,  but,  as  Byron  has  made  Julia  in  Don  Juan  finely  tell  us, 
men  indulge  in  a  variety  of  other  emotions  of  equal  strength. 

''  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
'Tii  woman  $  whole  existence  ;  man  may  range 
The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel  and  the  mart. 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange ; 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart. 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange ; 
Men  have  all  these  resources ;  we  but  one, 
To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone.*' 

As  all  men  and  women,  are  very  much  the  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstances,  the  comparative  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the 
one  and  the  endless  variety  in  the  character  of  the  other,  pre- 
sent a  problem  not  very  difficult  of  solution.     StiU,  however. 
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nature  does  not  allow  of  an  absolutely  perfect  similitude  between 
any  two  living  creatures.  There  are  no  two  countenances  in 
every  respect  alike,  and  still  more  positive  is  the  diversity  of 
minds.  To  the  general  eye  a  flock  of  sheep  presents  no  dis* 
tinction  excepting  that  of  size  or  colour ;  but  the  shepherd  knows 
every  face  by  its  peculiar  lineaments,  as  perfectly  as  a  father 
knows  the  features  of  his  children.  In  the  same  way,  a  profound 
student  of  human  life,  may  often  trace  individual  distinctions 
in  the  crowd,  which  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary  observers. 
These  minute  and  subtle  traits,  our  great  dramatic  poet  has 
shown  us  reflected  in  that  mirror  which  he  so  successfully  held 
up  to  nature ;  but  it  happens  that  as  he  did  not  exaggerate  the 
truth  to  make  it  palpable  to  the  more  vulgar  eye,  the  finer  dis- 
tinctions which  are  unseen  in  the  reality  by  common  observers 
are  equally  unrecognized  in  the  imitation,  by  common  readers. 
Pope  has  told  us  that 

"  Most  women  have  no  character  at  all ;'' 

and  it  is  quite  true  that  they  have  none  whatever,  if  that  only  is 
to  be  called  a  character  which  all  who  run  may  read.  But  we 
will  not  echo  the  smart  but  shallow  dogmas  of  the  leading 
"  wit"  of  the  days  of  Anne.  We  would  rather  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  listen  to  the  philosophy  of  Shakespeare, 
who  contradicts,  by  anticipation,  the  satirist's  flippant  hbel  upon 
the  gentlest  and  fairest  of  all  God's  creatures.  In  the  pages  of 
the  Prince  of  dramatists,  we  meet  again  with  many  of  those  lovely 
and  delightful  beings  whose  delicate  varieties  of  character  enchant 
us  in  real  life.  But  what  can  be  worse  than  the  women  in  Dry  den's 
plays.     They  are  without  delicacy  or  shame. 

The  tragedy  of  Othello  has  lately  been  acted  with  very  con- 
siderable  success  at  the  Chowringhee  Theatre  in  Calcutta.  The 
gentleman  who  undertook  the  principal  character  is  an  imitator 
of  Kean ;  though  one  of  the  Calcutta  critics  insists  that  he  is  an 
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imitator  of  Kemble.  If  the  Indian  Amateur  really  takes  the 
latter  for  his  model,  he  imitates  him  "  most  abominably,"  and 
falls  by  an  odd  fatality  into  the  directly  opposite  style  of  a  greater 
though  less  perfect  actor.  But^  whether  Kean  or  Kemble  be 
the  object  of  his  imitation,  this  is  certain,  that  he  bears  a  mnch 
closer  resemblance  to  the  former  than  to  the  classical  and 
judicious  Kemble.  I  do  not  maintain  that  he  copies  Kean  in  the 
way  in  which  the  great  actor's  son  imitates  his  father — ^by  a 
mimicry  of  all  his  characteristic  movements,  crowded  into  a 
single  passage.  The  long  pause — ^the  frequent  start — ^the  sarcastic 
smile — the  wild  convulsive  laugh — ^the  sudden  change  of  voice 
fijiu  the  full  roar  of  passion  to  the  light  easy  tones  of  fan>niHr 
(iicJojue — the  low  hurried  mutterings  of  suppressed  agitation — 
ihe  hu;7ty  strides — ^the  rude  tugs  at  his  unofiending  garments — 
the  I'lay  of  the  fingers  on  the  folded  arms — the  slow  patting  of 
the  breast,  and  the  vice-like  grasp  of  the  forehead  ; — all  these 
mannerisms,  sometimes  electrically  effective,  were  turned  by  the 
younger  Kean  into  a  laughable  caricature.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
in  this  style  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  imitates  a  man  of 
genius,  who,  though  the  most  powerful  of  modem  actors, 
is  also  the  most  dangerous  model  that  an  histrionic  aapiraot 
could  select  for  study.  Many  of  Kean's  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner are  traceable  in  this  gentleman's  performance  of  impas-. 
sioned  parts,  but  they  are  not  glaring  or  offensive,  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  confounded  that  actor's  idiosyncrasies  with  hia 
excellencies'^. 


*  Two  or  three  of  the  other  actors  on  this  occasion  did  great  io justice  to 
their  own  powers  by  giving  way  to  a  painful  and  unfounded  apprehension  of 
failure.  Amateur  actors  in  general  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  effect  which  may  be  produced  upon  an  audience  by  very  mediocre  talents, 
when  accompanied  by  perfect  ease  and  self-possession.  In  their  awe  and 
anxiety  their  judgment  quite  deserts  them,  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  they  work 
themselves  up  for  convulsive  exertions  at  what  they  regard  as  the  only  iei/i«y 
points.    This  high  straining  only  makes  them  the  more  deplorably  nerreless  and 
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Tke  OtMio  was  very  powerfully  supported  by  the  I^o  of  a 
gentleiiian  well  known  in  Calctttta  as  an  excellent  amateur  actor. 
His  conception  of  the  part  of  layo  Was  strong  and  true,  and  his 
execution  as  firm  and  spirited  as  could  be  desired.  He  appeared 
to  have  no  misgivings  on  the  stage,  but  to  have  thoroughly  con« 
qnered  all  doubts  in  the  closet.  Perhaps  the  diaracter  was  made 
now  and  then  a  little  too  glaringly  villainous.  The  appellation 
o£  hfmest  logo  sounded  oddly,  when  implied  to  a  man  sneaking 
into  the  room  with  a  ^ow  cautious  gait,  and  a  sinister  expression 
of  blended  fear  and  malice.  It  interfered  with  our  respect  for 
OiheUo^  who  began  to  look  too  mveh  like  m  s/nU,  This  was 
precisely  Young's  mistake  in  the  same  part.  He  wore  too  black 
a  brow — ^the  blackness  shoald  have  appeared  in  his  deeds  and 
not  in  his  looks*  when  he  was  in  the  presence  of  those  against 
whose  peace  he  was  plotting,  and  before  whom  he  had  a  certain 


relaxed  when  the  sudden  bant  of  aaimstien  m  suddenly  siibeids*.    They 
are  then  as  much  too  low  as   they  were    before  too  high.     Anxious  and 
deqierate  timidity  always  misses  the  mark.     It  is  better  for  a  debutant  to 
be  i«s8  ambitious  of  occasional  displays  until  he  has  frit  bis  way.     In  the 
first  instance  he  should  aim  rather  at  an  uniform  propriety  than  at  fine  starts 
and  striking  passages ;  because  even  if  he  occasionally  suirceed?  in  some 
■seasnre  in  a  solitary  and  hard-studied  point,  the  contrast  with  has  general  tame- 
ness  only  the  more  conspicuously  betrays  his  labour,  and  shows  that  he  has  no 
genuine  or  continuous  feeling  of  his  part.    All  illusion  is  then  destroyed,  his 
lAantity  is  no  longer  involved  in  his  assumed  character,  and  the  audience  recog* 
nize  only  the  imperfect  actor.    It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  be  a  little  too  cold  or 
tame  in  the  emphatic  passages  than  to  make  them  start  out  abruptly  from  the 
tinid  testraint  of  the  general  performance,  for  nothing  can  be  more  strikingly 
unnatural  and  ineffective  than  inequalities  of  this  nature.    The  finest  delivery 
of  a  single  highly  impassioned  burst,  would  be  ridiculous  in  a  man  who  through- 
flmt  the  rest  of  his  performance  should  exhibit  a  personification  of  awkward 
apathy.    He  would  remind  us  of  an  automaton  just  wound  up  and  put  into 
temporary  motion.    If  an  actor  were  to  do  little  more  thzntcatk  through  hi$ 
pmrt  with  entire  self-possession,  he  would  not  so  glaringly  betray  his  unfitness 
as  by  these  ridiculous  out-breaks.    We  have  an  actress  on  the  Chowringhee 
Boards  who  never  by  any  chance  falls  into  these  inconsistencies.    I  allude  to 
Mrs.  Leach.    She  gives  the  finest  and  fullest  expression  to  emphatic  passages, 
and  yet  her  humblest  by-play  has  an  air  of  entire  truth  and  reality.    She  never 
drops  her  anus,  stands  stilli  and  stares  at  the  andience.    As  long  as  she  is  on  the 
Itsge  she  feels  that  she  has  a  part  to  peribrm>  and  she  always  performs  it  well. 

vol*.  II*  2  n 
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character  to  rapport.  There  ia  an  anecdote  in  aome  theatrical 
pablication  of  the  performance  of  Cooke  in  this  character.  It 
is  said  that  a  man  in  the  gallery  ezcUumed  what  a  vUlmM !  and 
called  for  his  expulsion.  Did  we  not  remember  that  the  andience 
have  a  knowledge  of  circumstances  of  which  Oikeilo  is  ignorant, 
we  should  pronounce  an  effect  of  this  nature  to  be  no  compli- 
ment to,  but  rather  a  condemnation  of  the  actor.  logo  is  a  gene- 
ral deceiver.  It  is  wrong  to  put  a  Cain-mark  upon  his  forehead. 
It  must  have  been,  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  this  truth 
that  caused  Kean  to  err  on  the  other  side,  by  making  him  too  gay. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  in  theatrical  critiques,  that  in  all  re- 
presentations on  the  stage  the  audience  are  in  one  sense  of  the 
phrase  behind  the  scenes.  They  are  mere  lookers-on,  and  see  all 
the  secret  springs  and  movements.  They  have  a  key  to  each 
character.  As  logo  proceeds  in  his  demoniacal  work,  his  villainy 
is  so  palpable  to  the  audience  that  they  are  apt  to  be  betrayed  into 
a  very  unreasonable  surprise  that  it  is  not  equally  evident  to  the 
whole  of  the  Dramatis  Personse. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  character  of  /o^o  is  in  some 
degree  unnatural,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  a  sufficient  motive  for 
his  atrocious  conduct.  Perhaps  this  objection  is  not  eniireiy 
unfounded.  Hazlitt  pronounces  it  more  nice  than  wise.  That 
writer  was  a  profound  and  subtle  critic,  when  he  could  bring 
himself  to  be  quite  impartial.  He  was  at  other  times  either  a 
fierce  hater  or  an  equally  fierce  admirer.  With  respect  to  his 
Shakespearian  creed,  he  was  a  thorough  bigot,  and  seemed  to 
think  the  poet  as  infallible  as  the  Pope.  But  the  sun  of  that 
mighty  genius,  glorious  as  it  is,  has  far  more  spots  upon  its 
disk  than  many  luminaries  of  lesser  magnitude  and  bright- 
ness. Few  great  poets  could  so  little  justify  an  unqualified 
admiration.  I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  the  character 
of  logo  is  actually  or  altogether  unnatural ;  but  I  think  that  even 
Shakespeare  himself  had  some  misgivings  on  this  score,  and  had 
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anticipated  the  very  objection  which  Hazlitt  combats.  It  was  on 
this  account,  perhaps^  that  he  has  made  lago  express  a  suspicion 
that  both  the  Moor  and  Cassio  had  dishonored  him  as  a  husband. 
The  thing  seems  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  so  awkwardly  intro- 
doced  and  has  so  little  effect,  that  it  looks  very  like  an  after- 
thooght  or  interpolation.  It  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  mentioned. 
The  desire  of  obtaining  Cassws  place,  and  of  revenging  himself 
on  the  Moor  for  his  selection  of  that  officer  in  preference  to  him- 
self, does  not  seem  a  sufficient  motive  for  his  fiendish  Machi- 
avelism.  Besides,  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  a  cautious  and 
dear-minded  observer  of  human  nature  as  logo  should  not  have 
reflected,  that  to  succeed  in  proving  Detdenuma  faithless  would  be 
to  make  Otietto  fancy  himself 

**  A  fix^  figure  for  the  hand  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slowly  moving  finger  at — '* 

and  to  deprive  him  of  that  precious  charm  in  which  he  had 
"  garnered  up  his  heart," 

^*  Where  either  he  must  live,  or  bear  no  life.'* 

He  must  have  known  that  he  could  not  have  long  continued  an 
agreeable  object  to  Othello's  eye.  "  The  first  bringer  of  unwel- 
come news  hath  but  a  losing  office."  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  logo  did  not  himself  se^  his  own  way  with  perfect 
clearness  and  precision.  His  plans  were  at  first  confused  and 
undefined,  and  the  course  of  events  became  more  fearful  than  he 
had  expected.  Crime  after  crime  entailed  the  necessity  of  deeper 
and  deeper  guilt,  and  he  became  himself  involved  in  a  hideous 
labyrinth  of  his  own  creating.  The  total  destruction  of  his  vic- 
tims was  at  first  as  little  contemplated  as  his  own.  Had  a  pause 
in  his  horrible  career  been  consistent  with  his  own  safety  and 
success,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  desired 
so  dreadful  a  consummation  of  his  revenge. 

Othello  is  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  dramatic  of  all  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  noblest  productions 
2  D  2 
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of  his  genius.  In  none  of  the  works  of  this  m«teh1es»  writer  is 
there  a  more  powerfiil  display  of  human  passion ;  in  none  of  them 
is  the  heart  more  entirely  laid  open.  It  is  not,  howeTer,  in  evir^ 
respect  his  hest  performance.  I  cannot  help  saying  a  word  or 
two  in  this  place  (however  awkwardly  introduced)  respecting  a 
play  of  a  very  opposite  character.  I  allude  to  that  of  Hamlet, 
a  production  which  seems  to  have  heen  an  especial  favourite  with 
the  author  himself,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  careful  revision  of 
it,  and  the  internal  evidence  it  affords  of  great  care  and  study. 

The  elements  of  passion  in  Othello  are  more  simple,  and  ar» 
more  easily  painted  and  more  readily  comprehended  and  sjrmpa- 
thized  with  than  the  ethereal  movements  of  Himdd*»  mind. 
Hamlet  is  a  purely  intellectual  character  &  His  actions  and  evea 
his  feelings  have  little  interiMt,  hut  as  they  indicate  the  meta- 
physical movements  of  his  spirit.  Never  was  there  a  heing 
clothed  in  the  attributes  of  humanity  more  nearly  allied  to  n 
superior  nature.  He  is  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it;  and  ail 
the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  his  conduct  seem  but  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  s.  being  of  a  purely  spir^itual  iiature  endea^ 
vouring  to  act  in  an  element  which  is  altogether  strange  and 
uncongenial  to  him.  When  he  gets  into  the  busy  world,  he  is 
quite  out  of  his  sphere.     He  very  naturally  exclaims, 

«*  Tlie  time  is  out  of  joiut — 
O  cursed  spite  that  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right.*' 

He  is  a  mere  thwker.  He  thinks  when  he  ought  to  act.  His 
qualities  are  not  duly  balanced.     He  is  a  child  in  action. 

It  might  be  thought  by  a  superficial  critic  that  he  has  a  better 
head  than  heart.  It  has  been  said  that  his  treatment  of  OpMia'w 
not  merely  rude  and  harsh,  but  absolutely  brutal,  and  the  cool  way 
in  which  he  plans  the  death  of  his  two  school-fellows,  shows  that 
he  is  quite  devoid  of  any  natural  tenderness  of  disposition. 
That  in  fact  he  is  lacadaisical,  cowardly,  and  cold-hearted ;  a  truly 
unmanly  character ;  and  thi^t  he  sinks  into  utter  insignificance  when 
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corotrasted  witb  tiie  generouB  Moor  who  'Moved  sot  wiady»  bvt 
too  well."  When  Otheih  w  ahoi&t  to  kill  DeBismoua.  he  giye^  her 
tiaie  to  prepare  herself  for  the  awful  change. 

**  OtkeHo. — I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepered  spirit ; 

Noy—heaven  forefeiid !  I  would  act  kill  thy  aoul. 
De$demona. — Talk  you  of  killing  T 
0th.— Ay,  I  do. 
De$. — ^Then  heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me  I 
Oih. — ^Amen  with  all  my  heart !" 

Tb^re  will  at  first  appear  much  in  favor  of  Oihelh  and  against 
Hvttdei,  if  we  compare  the  above  passage  with  the  dreadful  scdi- 
lo^iy  of  the  latter  when  he  beholds  his  ancle  at  his  prayers.  He 
is  half  tempted  to  kill  him  at  that  moment,  but  reflecting  that  a 
man  is  never  better  prepared  for  death  than  in  the  hour  of  pray- 
er, "  in  the  purging  of  his  soul,  when  he  is  fit  and  seasoned  for 
his  paseage,"  he  exclaims. 

*^  Up»  sword ;  and  know  thOu  a  more  horrid  hent ; 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  nuje ; 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed  : 
At  gaminGT,  swearing,  or  about  some  act, 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't: 
Then  trip  him^  that  his  heels  raay  kick  at  heaven  ; 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damned  and  black, 
As  hell,  whereto  he  goes.** 

Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  this  speech  in  the  month  of  a 
character  intended  to  be  a  virtuous  one,  is  too  horrible  to  be  read 
or  uttered.  Monk  Mason,  Steevens  and  Malone  all  comment  on 
it  in  a  similar  spirit  of  indignation. 

That  so  many  commentators  should  have  failed  to  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  character  of  Hamlet,  is  no  argument  against 
the  skin  and  truth  with  which  it  is  delineated.  We  must  very  care- 
fully refer  to  human  nature,  before  we  can  judge  with  accuracy  and 
precision  of  Shakespeare's  imitations.  We  are  not  to  look  upon 
Hamlet  as  a  perfect  character.  We  must  leave  it  to  such  a  writer  as 
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the  author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  to  paint  sans  without  a  spot. 
Neither  has  Shakespeare,  in  this  instance,  intended  to  represent 
a  character  having  such  a  share  of  virtne  as  the  best  specimens 
of  humanity  may  be  supposed  to  possess.  Still,  however,  he  is 
not  quite  so  wicked  a  personage  as  some  commentators  have 
imagined.  In  fact  to  be  as  Hamlet  is,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to 
be  as  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand.  I  speak  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  As  an  intellectual  being,  he  is  raised  in  a  still 
higher  degree  above  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  The  alleged 
brutality  of  Hamlet's  conduct  to  Ophelia  is  to  be  attributed  partly 
to  his  assumed,  and  partly  to  his  actual  distraction  of  mind  ;  his 
behaviour  to  pretended  friends,  but  real  spies  and  traitors,  was 
occasioned  by  his  sense  of  the  danger  of  his  own  position,  and 
his  disgust  and  indignation  at  the  part  which  they  had  yolnnteer- 
ed  to  act  against  him ;  and  with  respect  to  his  speech  concerning 
the  king  at  his  prayers,  nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of 
the  amiability  of  his  disposition,  and  the  tendency  of  his 
mind  to  adopt  any  plausible  excuse  for  postponing  to  some  future 
period  an  act  of  so  terrible  a  character  as  that  of  depriving  a 
fellow-creature  of  the  life  God  has  given  him.  He  satisfies  his 
conscience,  in  the  postponement  of  a  harsh  but  imperative  duty, 
with  the  thought  that  he  may  perform  it  more  effectually  under 
different  circumstances.  He  promises  the  ghost  of  his  father, 
that  he  will  haste  to  his  revenge  with  wings  as  swift  as  thought ; 
but  his  natural  gentleness,  his  delicate  moral  sensibility,  and  his 
disposition  to  canvass  the  propriety  of  every  action  before  he  ven- 
tures upon  it,  lead  him  into  endless  procrastination ;  and  when 
he  does  act  at  all,  it  is  from  some  sudden  impulse,  and  a  kind  of 
uneasy  consciousness  that  he  must  not  give  himself  time  to  deli- 
berate, or  he  would  want  the  will  to  act.  That  he  was  not  a 
coward,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  ^his  coolness  in  the 
engagement  with  Laerte$  is  a  sufficient  proof. 
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MYSTERIES. 


Ah  !  this  were  but  a  weary  world 
Without  its  hopes  and  fears  ; — 

A  pool  by  no  light  breezes  curled 
A  cheerless  sight  appears : 

A  smooth  interminable  plain 

Is  sadder  than  the  stormy  main  ; 

Yet  these  similitudes  would  be 

Of  life's  long,  dull  monotony. 

If  human  sighs  and  human  tears 

Ne'er  stirred,  nor  stained  the  stream  of  years. 

Oh  !  God !  there  are  who  madly  dare 

To  question  thine  eternal  wiU  ; 
Who  own  this  glorious  globe  is  fair, 

Yet  mourn  permitted  ill ; 
And  deem  it  strange  Almighty  power 
Should  yield  to  sin  one  mortal  hour ; 
Or  suffer  care,  and  pun,  and  strife. 
To  chequer  all  the  scenes  of  life ; 
Or  let  one  dreary  shadow  lie 
Between  us  and  eternity. 
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They  see  not  what  the  wise  might  aee, 
(Lo8t  wanderers  in  the  storm !) 

How  far  ahove  mortality. 
As  man  above  the  worm. 

Is  He  whose  awful  glory  seems 

Impalpable  to  earthly  dreams. 

Yet  man  to  moamfnl  blindness  given 
Would  pierce  the  mystic  veil  of  heaven. 
And  with  delirious  boldness  scan 
'        His  unseen  Maker's  secret  plan ; 
Forgetful  that  he  could  not  part 
The  curtain  of  his  own  proud  heart ! 


SONNET,  WRITTEN  IN  INDIA. 

KIOHT   AND   MOaNlNO. 

Thb  moon  was  shrouded ;  cold,  continuous  rain 
Fell  on  the  grove  with  melancholy  sound ; 
The  jackal's  distant  cry,  the  voice  profaond 

Of  Gunga's  rolling  wave,  like  moans  of  pain. 

Came  on  the  midnight  blast !    HiU,  vale,  and  plaia 
Lay  in  impenetrable  gloom  o'ercaat. 
Save  when  the  fitful  meteor  glimmered  past. 

Or  the  blue  lightning  lit  the  drear  domain  !— 

Lo !  what  a  glorious  change !    The  rising  son 

Spreads  wide  his  living  light !    The  fragrant  bower 
Ringing  with  morning  hymns — the  stately  tower-* 

The  shepherd's  simple  home,  alike  have  won 

The  cheerful  smile  of  heaven.     Fair  Nature's  dower 

Of  beauty  is  restored,  and  Care's  hnti  reign  is  done ! 
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NATURE. 

I. 
Thb  fair  smile  of  morning. 

The  glory  of  noon. 
The  bright  stare  adorning 

The  path  of  the  moon  ; 
The  sky-mingled  mountain. 

The  valley  and  plain, 
The  lake  and  the  fountain. 

The  river  and  main  ; 
Their  magic  refining. 

And  raising  the  soul. 
Its  care  and  repining. 

Illume  and  controul, 

II. 
The  timid  Spring  stealing 

Through  light  and  perfume, 
The  Summer  reveahng 

His  beauty  and  bloom ; 
The  rich  Autumn  glowing 

With  fruit-treasures  crowned, 
The  pale  Winter  throwing 

His  snow-wreaths  around ; 
All  widely  diffusing 

.  A  charm  on  the  earth. 
Wake  loftiest  musing. 

And  holiest  mirth. 

VOL.    II.  2   B 
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III. 

There  is  not  a  sorrow 

That  hath  not  a  balm. 
From  Nature  to  borrow, 

In  tempest  or  calm  ; 
There  is  not  a  season, 

There  is  not  a  scene. 
But  Fancy  and  Reason 

May  hail  it  serene. 
And  own  its  possessing 

A  zest  for  the  glad, 
A  beauty  or  blessing 

To  solace  the  sad  I 


SONG. 
A  GLORIOUS  fate  is  thine,  fair  Maid  1 

The  green  earth  and  the  sky 
Nor  bear  an  ill,  nor  cast  a  shade 

To  dim  thine  azure  eye. 

Thy  soul  is  flashing  o'er  thy  face. 
Where  bright  emotions  play. 

As  waves  o*er  breezy  rivers  race 
Beneath  the  morning  ray. 

My  path  was  lone,  and  all  around 
The  ruthless  storm  had  been. 

And  life  had  not  a  sight  or  sound 
To  cheer  the  clouded  scene. 

But  now  my  darker  dreams  depart. 
Thy  form  and  voice  are  near, 

A  light  is  on  my  raptured  heart. 
And  music  in  my  ear ! 
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ON  FOUR  COMIC  CHARACTERS : 

81ft  JOHN   FAhBTAVF,    DON   QUIXOTB,    8iB   BOOSR   DB   COYBRLBT 

AND   MT    UNCLB   TOBT. 


Thb  finest  comic  characters  that  human  genius  has  yet  fami- 
liarized to  the  imagination  of  mankind,  are  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
Don  Quixote,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  Mj  Uncle  Tohj.  He 
who  has  once  become  acquainted  with  these  unrivalled  intellectual 
creations,  (as  substantial  as  flesh  and  blood,)  has  increased  the 
number  of  his  associates  with  four  delightful  beings,  who  will 
never  leave  him  while  he  breathes  the  breath  of  life.  These  comic, 
personages  are  not  like  the  slight  and  vulgar  sketches  of  ordinary 
nature  or  of  mere  manners,  that  we  generally  meet  with  in  the 
page  of  fiction,  and  which 

**  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart/' 

The  majority  of  modem  novelists  perplex  us  with  shadowy 
shapes  that  leave  no  trace  behind  them,  but  these  four  characters 
are  as  distinct  to  our  apprehension  as  living  creatures,  and 
have  an  individuality  founded  upon  general  nature  that  renders 
them  equally  intelligible  and  pleasing  to  all  times  and  nations. 
It  is  strange  that  no  critic  has  yet  thought  of  bringing  into 
contact  and  comparison  these  masterpieces  of  comic  genius.  In 
the  hope  that  some  writer  who  has  more  ability  for  the  task, 
may  be  induced  to  pursue  the  subject  fuilher,  we  venture  to 
offer  the  following  very  imperfect  remarks  and  illustrations. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember,  that  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes 
were  contemporaries,  and  that  they  finished  their  mortal  career 
2  B  2 
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upon  the  same  day.  Lope  de  Vega,  who  has  been  caUed  the 
Spanish  Shakespeare,  flourished  about  the  same  period ;  but  though 
a  Buccessful  dramatist,  he  was  not  so  nearly  allied  in  geniua  to 
our  own  great  poet  as  Cervantes.  It  is  true,  that  Lope  de  Vega 
was  a  better  playwright  than  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  but  he 
stands  considerably  lower  as  a  man  of  genius.  As  a  dramatist, 
Cervantes  was  singularly  unsuccessful,  and  was  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  strange  truth,  that  a  man  may  display  a  rich  dramatic 
invention  in  a  romance  or  novel,  and  fail  entirely  in  writing  for 
the  theatre.  In  later  times  and  in  our  own  country.  Fielding 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  both  shown,  that  the  order  of  mind 
which  supplies  a  prose  fiction  with  dramatic  scenes  and  characters, 
is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  produces  and  adapts 
a  picture  of  human  life  for  representation  on  the  stage.  The 
novelist  excels  chiefly  in  description  and  narration,  the  drama- 
tist in  dialogue  ;  and  though  we  often  see  fine  dramatic  materials 
in  a  well-conceived  novel,  there  is  rarely  at  the  same  time  that 
unaccountable  skill  or  instinct  or  intuition  which  is  displayed  by 
a  genuine  dramatist  in  making  the  several  creatures  of  his  brain 
develop  their  own  peculiar  characters.  In  the  same  way  we  are 
sometimes  puzzled  at  observing  all  the  elements  of  rich  and 
beautiful  poetry  in  a  prose  romance  by  a  writer,  whose  brain  seems 
as  barren  as  winter  the  moment  he  attempts  a  regular  poem.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far  firom  our  present  purpose  if  we  were  to 
make  any  attempt  to  account  for  these  well  known  facts  in  the 
world  of  intellect. 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  Cervantes  could  not  have  written 
plays  like  those  of  Shakespeare ;  but  it  is  quite  certain,  that  he 
has  produced  a  comic  character  that  is  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  old 
Jack  Falstaff  himself.  It  has  probably  indeed  given  pleasure  to 
a  much  greater  number  of  readers,  for  the  ftir-famed  romance 
of  Cervantes  has  been  translated  into  every  European  language. 
The  author  was  neglected,  but  his  book  was  extremely  popular 
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from  the  moment  of  its  pablication^  which  was  eight  or  nine 
yean  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Shake* 
speare's  King  Henry  the  Fourth.  Thoagh  Cervantes  was  suffered 
to  langnish  in  poverty  and  neglect,  it  is  said  that  Philip  III.  was 
delighted  with  his  romance,  and  was  fully  aware  of  its  popularity*. 
It  is  added,  that  one  day  standing  in  a  balcony  of  his  palace, 
his  Majesty  perceived  a  student  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  reading  a 
book,  and  every  now  and  then  striking  his  forehead  and  bursting 
into  fits  of  laughter.  That  man,  said  his  majesty,  is  either  mad 
or  reading  Don  Quixote.  Some  courtiers  went  out  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity,  and  found  that  his  Majesty  had  made  a  happy 
g^ess,  the  student  being  actually  engaged  in  reading  the  adven* 
tnres  of  the  valorous  Knight  of  La  Mancha.  Our  own  Charles 
the  Second  had  Hudibrasf  by  heart,  and  yet  allowed  the  unhappy 
author  to  starve  in  the  streets  of  his  metropolis. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Shakespeare  himself  had  held  his  sides 
over  the  ludicrous  misfortunes  of  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Counte- 
nance, for  English  literature  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  was  rich  in 
translations  from  the  continental  lang^uages,  and  it  is  very  unlike- 
ly that  so  famous  a  work  as  Don  Quixote  should  have  been 
neglected  by  the  linguists  who  supplied  the  English  literary 
market  with  foreign  rarities.  At  all  events  we  may  be  certain 
that  no  one  would  have  rehshed  its  humour  with  a  greater  gvsio, 

*  It  18  melancholy  indeed  to  remember  that  men  whom  the  world  adore  have 
died  in  beggary.  Cervantes,  who  has  given  so  much  delight  to  mankind,  was 
so  reduced  as  to  be  compelled  to  beg  for  his  support,  and  to  receive  assistance 
by  the  hands  of  the  servants  of  his  patrons.  Camoens,  the  great  Portuguese 
poet,  supported  his  last  moments  by  alms  which  his  black  servant  gathered  in 
the  streets  of  Lisbon.  After  the  death  of  Cervantes  five  cities  of  Spain  disputed 
for  the  honor  of  having  given  him  birth.  He  reminds  us  of  the  fate  of  Homer. 
"  Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead. 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread.'* 

f  Hudihrai  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  wit,  but  after  all  it  is  too  local  and 
temporary  to  give  lasting  or  general  pleasure.  If  regarded  as  an  imitation  of 
Don  Quixote  it  is  undoubtedly  a  failure  and  full  of  incongruities.  But  all  imi- 
tations of  the  romance  of  Cervantes  are  very  unsuccessful.  Smollett's  Sk 
Launcelot  Greaves  is  his  poorest  production. 
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had  he  enjoyed  that  opportunity,  than  he  who  introduced  iata 
the  world  the  delightful  Jack  FalatafF. 

lliere  are  as  many  striking:  points  of  opposition  between  Sir 
John  Falstaff  and  Don  Quixote  as  if  they  had  proceeded  froa 
the  same  brain,  and  were  expressly  intended  to  illustrate  eadi 
other  upon  the  principle  of  contrast.  Sir  John  is  all  plumpness 
and  merriment. 

"The  (attest  hog  in  Epicurus*  sty/' 

The  hero  of  LaMancha,  is  a  mere  anatomy,  and  has  a  presence 
as  sad  and  solemn  as  a  mute's.  The  one  is  uniformly  cheerful, 
the  other  uniformly  solemn.  The  one  is  absorbed  in  sensnal 
delights,  and  abhors  the  remotest  idea  of  pain  or  danger ;  the 
other  voluntarily  endures  the  pangs  of  hunger*  exults  in  the 
severity  of  his  trials,  and  only  seems  to  exist  when  life  itself  is 
threatened.  The  humour  of  the  one  character  consists  in  the 
transformation  of  the  sublime  into  the  ridiculous,  that  of  the 
other  in  the  exaggeration  of  trifles  and  common-places  into  a 
romantic  importance  and  magnificence.  Falstaff  turns  the  weigh* 
tiest  business  of  human  life  into  a  jest,  and  Don  Quixote  ooaverta 
the  dirty  sluts  at  the  doors  of  miserable  inns  into  radiant  prin* 
cesses  at  the  gates  of  stately  castles,  and  turns  a  barber's  brass 
bason  into  Meinbrino's  helmet. 

Sir  John  Falstaff  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  edacationi«  but 
his  principles  are  destroyed  by  a  preponderance  of  the  animal 
propensities.  Don  Quixote  is  also  a  gentleman,  but  under  the 
most  humiliating  circumstances  he  preserves  the  best  attributes 
of  that  character  entirely  unimpaired.  Falstaff  is  a  coward  and 
a  liar,  but  the  Knight  of  ha  Mancha  is  brave  and  honorable*. 


*  In  Morgan's  tngienioat  bat  paradoxical  Essay  on  the  character  of  Falstaff, 
he  tries  hard  to  persuade  the  world  that  Jack  Falstaff  is  no  cowaivL  Perhaps 
he  is  not  a  coward  from  mere  constitutional  timidity,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  • 
a  coward  on  reflection  :~that  is  to  say,  that  he  prefers  a  safe  U£b  and  a  cup 
of  sack   to  the  chances  of  death  and  glory.    He   never  seems  to    want 
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The  latter  ia  too  proad  to  be  mean,  while  the  former  is  too  yain 
to  be  great.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  observed  of  all  observers^ 
is  not  a  tmer  hero  or  gentleman  than  Don  Qaizote.  His  solitary 
imperfection  is  an  obliquity  of  mind  on  a  single  subject.  He 
is  on  all  other  points  as  sane  and  jadicioos  as  could  be  desired* 
Even  this  one  imperfection  is  occasioned  by  an  excess  of  gene- 
rous impulses — ^the  credulity  and  extravagance  of  a  noble  nature. 
But  Falstaff  deviates  as  much  from  true  wisdom^  and  discovers  a 
fiur  more  deplorable  alienation  of  mind,  when  he  imagines  that 
there  is  no  pleasure  but  what  is  derived  from  sensual  excite- 
ments, and  that  man  approaches  the  extreme  point  of  felicity  in 
proportion  as  he  sinks  his  nature  to  that  of  a  beast.  It  is  better 
to  mistake  an  inn  for  a  castle,  than  to  suppose  the  sole  enjoyment 
of  a  rational  being  to  consist  in  sack  and  debauchery.  Falstaff*s 
life  is  that  of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  shared  by  the  lower 
creation.  His  intellectual  powers  evaporate  in  a  witticism,  but 
bis  sensual  propensities  are  pampered  and  gratified  to  their  utmost 
capability  of  enjoyment.  Falstaff  has  no  love  for  woman  beyond 
the  sensual.  Don  Quixote's  is  pure  and  ideal.  Even  their  corporeal 
frames  are  in  keeping  with  this  contrast  of  character.  Falstaff  is 
a  huge  hill  of  flesh — ^a  horse-back  breaker.  Don  Quixote  is  mere 
bones  and  armour,  that  when  struck  in  conflict  seem  to  rattle  in 
nnison.  Even  the  miserable  Rozinante  finds  his  master  a  man 
of  no  substance.  Falstaff  would  crush  the  poor  animal  to  the 
earth.  The  Knight,  however  severely  pononelled,  is  in  no  danger 
of  a  fever.    You  might  as  well  anticipate  an  apoplexy  in  a  skele« 


preieiice  of  miad.  He  ha«  always  so  much  coolness  in  the  midst  of  danger  as 
to  give  utterance  to  the  most  ingenious  witticisms ;  and  nothing  requires  more 
presence  of  mind  than  wit.  But  he  is  too  much  of  an  Epicurean  to  risk 
substantial  pudding  for  empty  praise.  Though  not  indifferent  to  glory,  he  loves 
life  better.  It  is  a  bad  compliment  to  Shakespeare  to  maintain,  that  Falstaff 
is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  coward ;  for  if  Mr.  Morgan  is  correct,  the  dramatist 
has  failed  to  give  the  impression  he  intended. 
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ton.     Starvation  is  scarcely  a  hardship  to  him.     He  has  no  flesh 
and  blood  requiring  nutriment. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sir  John  Falstaff  equally  excite  oar  mirth, 
but  the  one  is  not  only  the  cause  of  wit  in  others,  but  he  is  witty 
himself  and  relishes  a  joke.  Whereas  the  other  never  smiles. 
Nothing  but  his  wit  and  good  humour  save  the  English  Knight 
from  absolute  contempt,  and  nothing  saves  the  Spaniard  bat  his 
virtue  and  valour.  We  as  often  laugh  wiih  Falstaff  as  at  him, 
but  Quixote  never  shares  the  joke.  He  gives  it  up  to  us  entirely. 
The  humour  of  the  Spanish  romance,  with  a  characteristic  na- 
tional bias,  depends  chiefly  on  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  Knight 
and  the  simplicity  and  phlegm  of  the  Squire.  The  more  grave 
and  austere  is  Quixote,  the  more  the  reader  gives  way  to  hii 
inextinguishable  laughter*.  It  adds  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  hamoor 
of  the  scene  in  which  poor  Sancho  is  tossed  in  the  blanket,  when 
the  author  tells  us,  that  as  the  round-bodied  squire  rose  and  fdl  in 
the  air,  /le  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  even  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrow* 
ful  Countenance  himself,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  extreme 
indignation,  would  have  laughed  outright.  Falstaff  exhibits  gaiety 
and  ease  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  while  Qaixote  is  grave 
and  solemn  under  the  most  exhilarating. 

But  though  there  u  more  wit  than  humour  in  Falstaff,  and  no 
wit  and  infinite  humour  in  the  character  of  the  lean  Knight  of 
La  Mancha,  we  must  not  speak  too  profanely  of  the  attributes  of 
Shakespeare.  Gifford,  in  his  edition  of  Massinger,  has  dared 
to  assert  that  it  is  in  wit,  and  in  no  other  quality,  that  Shakespeare 
is  unsurpassed  by  other  writers.  This  is  poor  praise  indeed,  for 
the  greatest  of  aU  dramatists,  ancient  or  modem.     A  mere  writer 


*  Some  of  the  incidents  in  the  romance  are  to  filthy,  that  they  woald  tnin 
onr  stomach  if  they  did  not  shake  our  sides.  If  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  had 
themselves  laughed  when  they  vomited  upon  each  other,  the  reader's  feelinc 
would  have  been  that  of  pure  disgust.  But  their  extreme  gravity  and  distress 
provoke  our  mirth. 
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of  witticismB,  does  not  stand  particnlariy  high  in 
the  scale  of  intellectual  excellence. 

Wit  is  infinitely  helow  humour,  because  it  may  be  possessed 
by  a  coarse  and  limited  capacity,  and  by  one  who,  with  a  certain 
kind  of  ready  talent,  has  no  pretension  to  genius.  But  true  liu- 
moor  is  generally  associated  with  a  fine  intellect,  great  delicacy 
of  obsenrati<Hi,  and  a  feeling  for  the  pathetic  and  sublime  both 
in  art  and  nature.  Wit  includes  puns  and  conundrums,  and  may 
take  its  independent  place  in  Joe  Miller  Collections  or  newspaper 
*'  Varieties ;"  but  humour  has  reference  to  individuals,  and  is 
employed  in  the  illustration  of  points  of  character.  There  is  as 
much  humour  in  the  delineation  of  Falstaff  as  in  that  of  Don 
Quixote,  with  the  addition  of  a  lavish  display  of  wit. 

Cervantes,  in  the  character  and  achievements  of  Don  Quixote, 
has  contrived  with  matchless  art  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to  the 
most  hyperbolical  descriptions  and  the  most  extravagant  adven- 
tures ;  and  while  he  ridicules  the  fantastic  follies  that  have  been 
committed  under  the  banners  of  Chivalry,  he  never  lets  us  cease 
for  a  moment  to  love  and  esteem  all  that  is  amiable  and  noble  in 
connection  with  it.  Shakespeare  with  kindred  skill  has  compelled 
ns  to  love  what  is  really  loveable  in  the  fat  Knight  of  the  Castle, 
notwithstanding  his  gluttony,  and  cowardice,  and  falsehood. 

We  must  proceed  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  character 
of  Falstaff.  Nothing  can  be  richer  in  comic  flavour  than  the 
scene  in  which  he  acts  the  part  of  the  King,  and  praises  himself 
at  the  expense  of  the  prince. 

**  Falstaff. — ^There  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom  I  have  noted  in  thy  com- 
pany,  but  1  know  not  his  name. 

F,  Henry. — What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your  Majesty  ? 
Fahtaff.^-K  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent ;  of  a  cheerful 
Jook,  a  pleasing  eye  and  a  most  noble  carriage ;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age 
somefiffy,  or,  by'r-lady,  inclining  to  threescore  ;  and  now  I  remember  me, 
his  name  is  Falstaff :  if  that  man  should  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth 
me ;  for  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in  his  looks." 
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There  is  no  point  of  FalstaflTft  cbar»cter  more  del^htlitl  fbaif 
his  Burprising  readiness  and  self-possession,  which  make  ns  for« 
give  or  extenuate  the  lies  and  rogoeries  which  call  npon  bim  so 
frequently  for  the  utmost  exertions  of  his  wit  and  ingenuity.  In 
the  celebrated  scene  in  which  "  eleven  men  of  buckram  grow  out 
of  two/'  when  be  is  called  upon  to  explain  bow  he  could  distin- 
guish the  men  in  Kendal-green  when  it  was  so  dark,  according 
to  his  own  account,  that  he  could  not  see  bis  band,  the  reader  or 
auditor  is  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  happy  equivocation. 

"  Poiru. — Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

"  Fahtaff. — What,  upon  ccmpnlnon  f  No ;  weie  I  at  the  strappado,  or 
all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  yoa 
a  reason  on  compulsion !  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would 
give  no  man  a  reason  on  compulsion/' 

When  the  Prince  after  all  the  Knight's  boasting  convicts  him 
of  cowardice,  and  reminds  bim  bow  be  ran  and  roared  for  mercy, 
and  inquires — "What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting  bole, 
canst  thou  now  find  out,  to  bide  thee  from  this  open  and  appa- 
rent shame  ?"  he  throws  bis  querist  quite  out  again  with  a  most 
felicitous  excuse. 

"  Falstaff. — I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye.  Why»  bear  je^ 
my  masters :  was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir  apparent  ?'' 

A  similar  instance  of  his  instinctive  skill  in  getting  oat  of  a 
scrape,  is  in  the  scene  in  which  the  hostess  in  her  anger  betrap 
bim  to  the  Prince,  who,  according  to  FalstaflTs  assertion,  owed 
him  a  thousand  pounds. 

**  P.  Henry. — Thou  sayst  true,  hostess ;  and  he  slanders  thee  most 
grossly. 

"  Hosteu, — So  he  doth  you,  my  Lord ;  atid  said  this  other  day,  yoa 
ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

^*  P,  Henry. — Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound  ? 

**  Faktaff, — A  thousand  pound,  Hal  ?  a  mfllion  ;  thy  love  is  worth  a 
million ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

<<  Hostess, — Nay,  my  Ixird,  he  called  you  Jade,  and  said  he  weald 
cudgel  you. 
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^  Fahinff.—TM  I,  Bvdolph  ? 

*'  Bard, — Indeed^  Sir  JoKd^  you  said  so. 

**  Falstaff. — Yea ;  i/*he  said,  my  ring  was  copper. 

**  P,  Henry, — I  say,  'tis  copper :  darest  thou  be  as  good  as  thy  word 

AOW? 

**  Faktoff. — Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  man,  I  dare  ;  but, 
as  thou  art  Prince,  I  fear  thee,  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  tlie  lion's  whelp." 

When  the  Prince  convicts  him  of  speaking  ill  of  him,  he 
excuses  himself  by  saying  that  he  dishonored  him  before  the 
wicked  that  the  wicked  might  not  fall  in  love  with  him. 

Another  remarkable  and  most  amusing  point  in  Falstaff's 
character,  is  the  manner  in  which,  with  a  consciousness  of  its 
absurdity,  he  accuses  others  of  those  particular  sins  and  imper- 
fections which  iure  his  own  most  prominent  characteristics. 

Thus  after  bis  affair  at  GadshiU,  he  accuses  the  Prince  and 
others  of  cowardice — "  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a 
vengeance  too !  piarry  and  amen  !"  So  when  he  joins  in  the  attack 
upon  the  travellers  he  calls  them  gorhellied  knaves,  fat  ckufi, 
bacons ;  and  with  a  reference  to  his  own  youth,  he  exclaims.  "  What 
knaves  ?  young  men  must  live  I*'  In  reply  to  the  reproofs  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  he  has  the  laughable  impudence  to  say,  ^'  You 
that  are  old,  consider  not  the  capacity  of  us  that  are  young." 
When  asked,  if  his  broken  voice  amongst  other  infirmities  was 
not  a  sufficient  indication  of  old  age*  he  pleasantly  surprises  us 
with  asserting  that  he  lost  it  with  "  singing  of  anthems." 

In  the  same  spirit  he  utters  self-complaints  and  accuses  him- 
self of  a  melancholy  disposition.  "A  plague,"  he  exclaims,  "  of 
^ghing  and  grief !  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder !"  as  if  he 
forgot  or  wished  others  to  forget,  that  his  size  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  very  different  cause. 

Dr.  Johnson  accuses  Falstaff  of  a  malignant  disposition,  but 

this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  few  vices  which  cannot  fairly  be 

laid  to  his  charge.     He  speaks  satirically  of  others  in  a  style 

in  which  idle  and  witty  braggarts  generally  indulge  themselves ; 
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bat  his  perpetual  merriment  and  good  hnmonr  ia  inoonaiattet 
with  so  sullen  and  gloomy  a  feeling  as  malignity^  which  ia  too 
nearly  allied  to  spleen  and  hypochondriasis,  for  ao  joTial  and 
sociable  a  personage  as  old  Jack  Falstaff.  If  he  were  malignant, 
he  would  not  be  so  great  a  favorite.  A  malignant  man  ia  not 
fond  of  joking  upon  his  own  foibles  and  personal  appearance,  and 
inviting  others  to  share  in  the  laugh.  In  truth,  he  ia  too  fat 
and  indolent  to  care  much  for  any  one.  He  divides  hia  fellow- 
creatures  into  two  classes,  those  who  can  contribute  to  his 
pleasure  as  boon-companions,  and  those  who  not  being  fond  of  a 
good  aherris  sack  are  unworthy  of  a  thought.  He  ia  really 
harmless :  and  is  guilty  of  no  very  atrocious  or  revolting  crimes, 
at  least  none  incited  by  ill-will  or  hatred  towarda  lua  fellow- 
creatures.  Amidst  all  his  hostile  jokes  on  the  prince,  it  ia 
clear  that  he  loved  him.  He  swears  that  the  prince  must 
have  given  him  some  medicine  or  love-potion  to  call  np  his 
affections. 

Falstaff*s  exuberance  of  animal  enjoyment  and  huge  rotundity 
of  form  are  brought  into  striking  contrast  with  Juttice  Skaliow, 
who  ia  "  like  a  man  made  after  supper  with  a  cheese-paring ; 
and  who  when  he  was  naked,  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  forked 
radish  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife.** 
The  Knight  has  a  still  more  exquisite  foil  in  SUeneef  who  *'  had 
been  merry  twice  and  once  ere  now.'* 

There  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  as  fine  a  contrast 
between  Sir  Jdhn  Falstaff  and  Don  Quixote,  as  if  they  had  been 
drawn  by  one  master-hand.  There  is  also  a  congeniality  of  con<- 
ception  in  the  characters  of  Falstaff  and  Sancho  Panza,  who  like 
Falstaff  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  who  has  considerable  natund 
sagacity  and  vulgar  knowledge,  though  less  wit  and  understand- 
ing than  the  Englishman.  They  both  take  a  literal  view  of  life 
and  its  enjoyments,  both  are  harmless  liars,  and  are  both  in  too 
good  condition  to  be  heroes.   Cervantes  describing  aa  inn-keeper 
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takes  occasion  to  intimate  tliat  excessive  obesity,  or  as  Shake- 
speare would  say,  "  three  fingers  on  the  ribs,"  is  not  favorable  to 
courage :  the  Spanish  Boniface  alluded  to,  is  said  to  be  "  a  man 
tjtiremely  corpulent,  and  therefore  inclined  to  he  peaceable** 

Sancho  and  his  master  are  in  every  respect  distinguished  from 
each  other,  both  in  mind  and  body  ;  and  even  in  those  points  in 
which  some  slight  resemblance  may  be  traced  there  is  a  still 
stronger  dissimilitude  than  likeness.  There  is,  for  instance,  great 
simplicity  of  character  in  both  ;  but  the  rustic  simplicity  of  the 
squire  is  as  different  in  quality  and  degree  from  the  pure-minded 
simplicity  of  the  Knight,  as  the  simplicity  of  Roderigo  is  from 
that  of  Othello,  the  Moor.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  Don 
Quixote's  superior,  thoagh  warped  understanding,  and  his  fine 
though  disordered  imagination,  at  last  exercise  a  complete  control 
over  the  literal  mind  of  Sancho  Panza.  With  all  his  shrewdness 
he  is  long  before  he  discovers  his  master's  madness,  though  he  is 
such  a  frequent  eye-witness  of  his  extraordinary  mistakes.  His 
master's  conversation  is  so  manifestly  superior  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  that  he  is  half  inclined  to  distrust  the  evi- 
dences of  his  senses,  and  believe  the  Knight  is  less  mistaken  than 
he  appears  to  be.  He  makes  little  doubt  of  obtaining  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island  promised  by  Don  Quixote,  and  comforts  himself 
with  this  expectation  when  he  is  suffering  from  the  clubs  of  the 
Yanguesian  carriers.  The  following  conversation  between  Sancho 
and  the  woman  at  the  inn,  when  he  and  his  master  put  up  after 
the  pommelling,  is  highly  characteristic  : — 

'*  What  is  this  Cavalier  called  ?  quoth  the  Auslurian  Maritornes. 
'  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha/  answered  Sancho  Panza,  Mie  is  a  knight- 
errant,  and  one  of  tlie  best  and  most  valiant  that  has  been  seen  this  long 
time  in  the  world.'  *  What  is  a  knight-errant  ?'  replied  the  wench.  '  Are 
you  such  a  novice^  that  you  do  not  know  that  ?'  answered  Sancho  Panza. 
*  Then  learn,  sister  of  mine,  that  a  knight-errant  is  a  thing  that,  before 
you  can  count  two,  may  be  cudgelled  and  an  emperor ; — ^to-day  he  is  the 
most  unfortunate  creature  in  the  world,  and  the  most  necessitous ;  and 
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to-DiOTTOw,  will  have  two  or  three  crowns  of  kingdoms  to  gii^e  to  Kit 
sqiiire/  *  How  comes  it  then  to  pass,  that  you,  being  squire  to  this 
worthy  a  gentleman/  said  the  hostess, '  have  not  yet,  as  it  seems,  got  so 
much  as  an  earldom  ?*  '  It  is  early  days  yet,'  answered  Sancho  ;  '  fori^ 
is  but  a  month  since  we  set  out  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  hithefto  we 
have  met  with  none  that  deserve  the  name.  And  sometimes  a  man  looks 
for  one  thing,  and  finds  another.  But  if  my  master,  Don  Quixote,  should 
recover  of  this  wound  or  fall,  and  1  am  not  disabled  thereby,  I  would  not 
truck  my  hopes  for  the  best  title  in  Spain.' 


» »> 


There  is  a  fine  stroke  of  nature  in  that  passage,  in  which  Sancho 
is  represented  as  under  no  alarm  as  to  his  own  capability  of 
meeting  all  demands  upon  his  capacity  in  the  office  of  a  Govemor, 
but  as  being  somewhat  puzzled  about  his  wife's  qualifications  to 
share  his  dignity. 

"  *  So  then,'  said  Sancho  to  his  master,  '  if  I  were  to  be  a  king  by  muf 
of  those  miracles  you  are  pleased  to  mention,  Mary  Gutierrez,  my 
crooked  rib,  would  at  least  come  to  be  a  queen,  and  my  children  inlantas  V 

*  Who  doubts  it  ?'  said  Don  Quixote.  '  I  doubt  it,*  replied  Sancho 
Panza,  '  for  I  am  verily  persuaded,  tliat  if  God  were  to  rain  down  king* 
doms  upon  the  earth,  none  of  them  would  sit  seemly  upon  the  head  of 
Mary  Gutierrez;  for  you  must  know,  Sir,  she  is  not  wortli  two  farthings 
for  a  queen.  The  title  of  Countess,  with  the  help  of  God  and  good  friends, 
would  sit  better  upon  her.'  *  Recommend  the  matter  to  FroYideocc,  Sancho,' 
answered  Don  Quixote,  *  and  he  will  do  what  is  best  for  her :  bat  do 
thou  have  a  care  not  to  debase  thy  mind  so  low,  as  to  content  thyself  with 
being  less  than  a  lord-lieutenant.'  '  Sir,  I  will  not,'  answered  Sancho, 
especially  having  so  great  a  man  for  my  master  as  your  worship,  who 
will  know  how  to  give  us  whatever  is  most  fitting,  and  what  I  am  best 
able  to  bear.'      *  *         *  •      *  Do  you  think,*  quoth  Sancho, 

*  I  should  know  how  to  give  authority  to  indignity  ?'  Dignity,  thou 
shouldst  say,  not  indignity,'  said  his  master.  'So  let  it  be,'  answeied 
Sancho  Panza ;  *  I  dare  say,  I  shall  do  well  enough  with  it ;  for  I  assure 
your  worship  I  was  once  beadle  of  a  company,  and  the  beadle's  gown 
became  me  so  well,  that  every  one  said,  I  had  a  presence  fit  to  be  a 
warden.'  " 

Sancho  had  as  little  notion  of  the  value  of  military  honor  as 
Falstaff,  and  thought  with  him  that  discretion  was  the  better  part 
ef  valour.    He  cares  less  for  disgraces  than  for  bruises. 
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Let  UB  now  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Spectator,  A  higher  com- 
pliment cannot  pouibly  be  paid  to  the  fine  genius  of  Addison 
than  to  associate  his  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  with  Falstaff  snd 
Don  Quixote.  It  would  be  preposterous  overpraise  to  compare 
Addison  as  a  dramatist  or  as  a  writer  generally  with  Shake- 
speare and  Cervantes ;  but  the  single  character  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  any  comic  writer 
that  the  world  has  yet  produced.  It  exhibits  not  indeed  the 
fertility  of  imagination  and  strength  of  hand  that  are  displayed 
in  the  conception  and  embodiment  of  FalstafiF  and  Don  Quixote ; 
hut  it  it  touched  with  tnuts  of  humour  that  have  never  been 
SttVpassed  in  delicacy  and  truth'*'.  The  highest  perfection  in  these 
respects  is  not  unworthy  of  being  ranked  with  the  diflerent  orders 
of  excellence  exhibited  in  the  delineations  of  Shakespeare  and 
Cervantes.  There  are  painters  of  greater  vigour  and  versatility 
than  Raphael  himself*  bnt  who  do  not  therefore  lead  us  to  under- 
value his  unrivalled  purity  and  refinement.  If  Addison  had 
{irodnced  a  few  other  characters  as  exquisite  in  Conception  and  as 
highly  finished  as  his  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  his  name  would 
probably  have  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  British  genius ;  but  a 
single  fine  picture  of  this  nature  was  not  sufficient  to  rescue  him 
from  the  comparatively  humble  station  which  he  occupies  as  a 
writer  of  elegv^nt  moral  essays  and  of  a  play,  which,  with  all  its 
«onorou8  rhetoric,  is  singularly  deficient  in  dramatic  truth  and 
in  the  spirit  of  genuine  poetry. 

The  world  woijdd  have  had  little  to  regret,  if  Addison's  con- 
tributions to  English  Literature  had  been  confined  to  the  papers 
in  the  Specttaor  especially  devoted  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and 
a  few  others  of  a  more  miscellaneous  nature,  including  the  Vision 
of  Mirza  and  the  reflections  in  Westminster  Abbey.     But  the 


*  No  slight  portion  of  the  htimour  in  the  character  of  Falstaff  and  Don 
'Quixote  depends  apon  hia  external  appearance.  It  is  not  so  with  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  nor  even  with  Sterne*s  Uncle  Toby. 
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loss  of  these  would  leave  an  hiatus  that  could  never  be  filled  up 
by  another  hand. 

The  enviable  fame  of  being  the  intellectual  parent  of  his  Roger 
de  Coverley  has  been  disputed  on  behalf  of  Sir  Richard  Stede, 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  first  introduced  him  in  the  account 
of  the  Club  in  the  second  number  of  the  Spectator :  but  we  are  to 
recollect,  that  the  notice  of  him  amongst  the  other  members  is 
a  mere  outline ;  that  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  Addison  and 
Steele  had  sat  together  in  consultation,  and  exchanged  hints  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  persons  of  which  the  Club  was  to  be  com- 
posed ;  and  that  unquestionably  the  best  and  greatest  nomber  of 
papers  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Roger's  eccentricities  were  from  the 
pen  of  the  former,  and  that  he  is  known  to  have  taken  upon  him- 
self the  charge  of  preserving  a  due  consistency  in  the  character* 
It  is  said  that  he  was  so  vexed  with  either  Steele  or  Bndgell,  (for 
it  is  uncertain  which  wrote  the  obnoxious  paper*}  because  one  of 
them  had  made  the  Knight  walk  arm  and  arm  with  a  woman  of 
the  town,  that  he  swore  with  some  vehemence  that  he  would 
himself  kill  Sir  Roger,  lest  somebody  else  should  murder  him. 

The  first  outline  of  the  character  is  not  sketched  with  Addiso- 
nian delicacy,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  genend 
idea  and  some  of  the  leading  traits  were  suggested  by  Steele's 
coadjutor.  Mention  is  made  of  Sir  Roger's  bad  success  with  the 
widow,  which  is  very  injudiciously  followed  up  with  a  hint,  which 
Addison  could  never  have  given,  that  he  "  grew  humble  in  his 
desires,  and  frequently  offended  in  point  of  chastity  with  beggars 
and  gypsies."  It  is  also  added,  that  there  is  such  a  mirthful  cast 
in  his  behaviour  that  he  is  more  beloved  than  esteemed.  This  is 
making  almost  another  Fabtaff  of  him ;  and  Addison,  who  has  so 
delicately  explained  the  difference  between  mirth  and  cheerfnl- 


*  It  is  more  probable  that  the  paper  was  Steele's  than  Budgell's,  as  the 
dote  is  told  by  Budgeli  himself,  who  was  not  very  likely  to  have  mentioned  it,  tf 
be  bad  writteo  the  paper  that  occasioned  Addisoa'6  i&diguatioo. 
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ness  would  never  have  made  hia  favorite  character  a  man  of  merri*. 
inent.  In  his  own  papers  he  has  taken  care  to  represent  him  as 
something  hetter  than  a  boon  companion,  and  to  make  him  as  much 
respected  as  beloved.  Sir  Ricbard  Steele  describes  the  knight 
as  "  a  gentleman  very  singular  in  his  behaviour,  but  whose  singu- 
larities proceed  from  his  good  sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the 
manners  of  the  world,  only  as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in  the 
wrong."  But  there  is  assuredly  more  good  sense  in  complying 
with  the  prevalent  forms  and  modes  (for  it  is  in  these  alone  that 
he  is  singular)  than  in  a  solitary  endeavour  to  breast  the  stream. 
Addison  may  be  supposed  to  have  expostulated  with  his  friend 
and  coadjutor  on  these  points,  for  in  number  113,  which  is  written 
by  Steele,  Sir  Koger  is  represented  as  a  man  who  is  so  far  from 
being  merry,  that  he  is  perpetually  haunted  by  the  recollection 
of  his  bad  success  in  love,  a  misfortune  which  has  "  ever  since 
ejected  his  words  and  actions,"  "  I  am  convinced,"  continues  the 
writer,  "  that  the  widow  is  the  secret  cause  of  all  that  inconsis- 
tency which  appears  in  some  parts  of  my  friend's  discourse." 
Addison  himself  invariably  attributes  the  knight's  eccentricities, 
not  to  "  good  sense"  but  to  an  unrequited  passion  for  the  widow. 
One  cannot  help  wishing  that  Addison  had  kept  Sir  Boger 
entirely  to  himself,  and  there  would  then  have  been  no  inconsis- 
tencies in  this  most  charming  portrait.  It  is  but  bare  justice, 
however,  to  remark  that  the  number  of  the  Spectator,  from  which 
we  have  just  been  quoting,  is  a  particularly  fine  one,  and  xloes 
infinite  honor  to  Sir  Richard  Steele.  If  all  his  papers  had  been 
written  with  the  same  success,  we  should  not  have  regretted  that 
Addison  had  left  so  much  to  his  hand.  But  if  we  object  to 
Steele's  touches,  we  have  greatly  more  reason  to  object  to  the 
supernumerary  daubs  of  Eustace  Budgell,  "  the  man  that  used  to 
call  Addison,  cousin."  In  number  116,  that  person,  in  total  disre- 
gardof  the  character  of  the  Knight,  has  made  him  "not  scruple  to 
own  amongst  his  most  intimate  friends,"  that  in  order  to  establish 
VOL.  II.  2  a 
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his  repatation  as  a  biintsman,  "  he  has  9ecrtUf  seal  for  a  mtmbor 
of  foxes  ont  of  other  ooanties,  which  he  used  to  tmra  looae  tkoxA 
the  country  by  night,  that  he  might  the  better  signalice  ^■■"P^^y 
in  thdr  destruction  the  next  day."  Sir  Roger  was  not  the  man 
to  be  up  to  $ecret  and  disingenuous  tricks  of  this  nature. 

Steele  in  his  first  paper  on  Sir  Roger  very  pleasantly  repre* 
sents  the  Knight  as  always  talking  with  the  serrants  as  he  went 
up  stairs,  at  whatever  house  he  yisited ;  but  Addison  impravea 
this  trait,  by  making  him  not  merely  gossip  with  them  in  a  style 
that  might  render  them  a  little  too  familiar  with  him  in  retom. 
but  speak  in  a  tone  that  indicates  a  happy  mixture  of  theyUcr 
and  the  master , 

Parson  Adams*,  by  Unde  Toby,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefidd,  and 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  are  all  purely  national  charaetert,  and  a 
native  of  England  may  well  be  proud  that  they  are  by  no  means 
exaggerations  of  English  virtue.  Proud  too  may  he  also  be 
that  they  are  the  creations  of  English  genius. 

The  merit  of  Addison's  humour  consists  in  its  utter  absence  of 
all  caricature.  It  never  borders  upon  farce.  It  is  often  raUier 
hinted  than  expressed,  and  more  is  meant  than  reaches  the  ear. 
He  raises  a  pleasant  smile,  and  conjures  up  a  whole  train  of  dia- 
racteristic  images  at  a  single  touch.  There  is  no  force  of  outline 
^nothing  is  emphatic  or  overwrought,  and  yet  all  is  ezquisitdy 
distinct  and  well  defined.  He  has  the  art  to  conceal  his  ait. 
His  happiest  strokes  appear  careless  and  unpremeditated.  Thus 
vulgar  readers  are  apt  to  underrate  him,  because  they  see  no 
marks  of  eiFort.  The  broad  humour  of  SmoUet  is  more  effective 
with  such  judges,  but  if  that  writer  had  been  called  upon  for  a 
sketch  of  Sir  Roger,  his  performance  would  have  resembled  the 
altered  picture  of  the  Knight,  which  an  eld  servant  of  his  had 


"I  .- 1   I      I       I  I'l  I 


*  Fielding  is  as  saperior  to  SmoUet  ss  Ceiraiaet  is  to  LeSage.  LeS&ge  and 
SmoUet  are  ixainters  of  manners,  and  not  of  aniTersal  nature*  Their  meri^ 
however,  in  their  own  line  is  anef  oalM* 
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oied  as  the  rign-pofft  to  an  inn.  Sir  Roger's  modesty  thought 
it  too  great  an  honor  for  any  man  uider  a  duke  to  have  his 
head  swinging  in  the  wind  on  a  country  sign-board,  and  directed 
that  it  should  be  converted  into  a  Saracen's  head.  Notwithstand^ 
ing  the  exaggerated  features,  a  distant  and  ludicrous  resemblance 
still  remained.  Until  Addison  i^peared,  humour  had  always  been 
associated  with  some  taint  of  indecency.  But  he  has  shown  us 
that  it  stands  in  no  need  of  such  spurious  aid.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Smollet,  Sterne,  and  Swift,  did  not  foUow  his  example.  Gold- 
smith alone  of  Addison's  successors  has  equalled  him  in  purity, 
Addison  could  bring  Sir  Roger  into  an  association  with  the 
Gypsies,  without  staining  his  moral  character,  and  carefully  avoids 
the  indecent  insinuations  of  Steele.  As  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
humour,  we  shall  extract  a  portion  of  the  aecount  of  the  interview 
with  those  swarthy  vagabonds. 

<'  Sir  Roger  observing  that  I  listened  with  great  attention  to  his  aceount 
of  a  people  who  were  so  enrtirely  new  to  me,  told  me,  that,  if  I  would,  they 
should  tell  OS  our  fortunes.  As  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  knight's 
proposal,  we  rid  up  and  communicated  our  hands  to  them.  A  Casandra 
of  the  crew,  after  having  examined  my  lines  very  diligently,  told  me,  that 
I  loved  a  pretty  maid  in  a  corner,  that  I  was  a  good  woman's  man,  with 
some  other  particulars  which  I  do  not  think  proper  to  relate.  My  friend 
Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  exposing  his  palm  to  two  or  three 
diat  stood  by  him,  they  crumpled  it  into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned 
every  wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it ;  when  one  of  them,  who  was  older 
snd  more  9uih*barat  than  the  rest^  told  him,  that  he  had  a  widow  in  hiS 
fine  of  life.  Upon  which  the  knight  cried,  "  Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle 
baggage ;"  and  at  the  same  time  smiled  upon  me.  The  gipsy  finding  he 
was  not  displeased  in  his  heart,  told  him  afler  farther  inquiry  into  his  hand, 
that  his  (rue  Tove  was  constant,  and  that  she  should  dream  of  him  to-night. 
My  old  Mead  cried  pish,  and  bid  her  go  on.  The  gipsy  told  him  that  he 
was  a  bachelor,  but  would  not  be  so  long ;  and  that  he  was  dearer  to 
somebody  than  he  thought.  The  knight  still  repeated,  "  She  was  an  idle 
baggage,*'  and  bid  her  go  on.  "  Ah,  master,"  says  the  gipsy,  "  that  roguish 
leer  of  yours  makes  a  pretty  woman's  heart  ache ;  you  have  not  that 
simper  about  the  mouth  for  nothing."— The  uncouth  gibberish  with  which 
all  this  was  uttered,  like  the  darkness  of  an  oracle,  made  us  the  mors 
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fttteutire  to  iL    To  be  short,  the  koight  left  tbe  money  with  her  that  he 
had  crossed  her  hand  with,  and  got  up  again  on  his  horse. 

"  As  we  were  riding  away,  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  he  knew  seferal 
sensible  people  who  believed  these  gipsies  now  and  then  foretold  tery 
strange  things ;  and  for  half  an  hour  together  appeared  more  jocund  than 
ordinary.  In  the  height  of  his  good-humour,  meetbg  a  common  beggar 
upon  ihe  road,  who  was  no  conjurer,  as  he  went  to  relieve  him  he  found 
his  pocket  was  picked  ;  that  being  a  kind  of  palmistry  at  which  this  race 
of  vermin  are  very  dexterous." 

The  characteristic  description  of  Sir  Roger's  behaviour  at  the 
play  seems  to  have  given  Fielding  the  bint  for  tbe  amosing 
criticisms  of  Partridge.  The  Knight  is  perhaps  more  at  home 
in  tbe  parish  cborcb,  and  is  equally  entertaining  and  delightful. 

**  As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation,  he  keepsi  them 
in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to  sleep  in  it  besides  himsdf ; 
for  if  by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  short  nap  at  sermon,  upon 
recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks  about  him,  and  if  he  tees  any 
body  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them  himself,  or  sends  his  servants  to  them. 
Several  other  of  the  old  knight*8  particularities  break  out  upon  these  occa- 
sions. Sometimes  he  will  be  lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  of  the 
Psalms,  half  a  minute  aAer  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it; 
sometimes  when  he  b  pleased  with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he  pro- 
nounces amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  prayer;  and  sometimes 
stands  up  when  every  body  else  is  upon  their  knees,  to  count  the  con* 
gregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants  are  missing. 

**  I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old  friend,  in  the 
midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews  to  mind  what  be 
was  about,  and  not  disturb  the  congregation.  Tliis  John  Matthews  it 
seems  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at  that  time  was  kicking 
bis  heels  for  his  diversion.  This  autliority  of  the  knight,  though  exerted 
in  that  odd  manner  which  accompanies  him  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  has 
a  very  good  effect  upon  the  parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  any 
thing  ridiculous  in  liis  behaviour ;  besides  that  the  general  good  sense  and 
worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  friends  observe  tliese  little  singulari- 
ties as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good  qualities.'' 

In  Sir  Roger*s  manners  and  remarks  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
we  observe  that  Addison  aUows  him  jost  sufficient  sense  to  set  off 
bis  excessive  simplicity.  His  inviting  tbe  interpreter  to  call 
upon  him  at  his  house,  and  talk  over  tbe  subject  of  bis  explana« 
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tions,  IB  an  exquisite  stroke  of  humour,  and  shows  at  a  glance  the 
singleness  of  heart  and  ignorance  of  the  world  which  are  amongst 
his  leading  characteristics. 

"  I  must  not  omit,  that  the  benevolence  of  my  good  old  friend, 
which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  converses  with,  made  him  very  kind 
to  our  interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  man ;  for 
vrhich  reason  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting,  telling  him,  that  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk-buildings,  and 
talk  over  these  matters  with  him  more  at  leisure." 

Let  us  turn  from  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  a  kindred  spirit — 
Sterne's   Uncle  Toby,   who  has  as  much  simplicity  as  Sancho 
Panza  himself,  but  with  an  infinitely  finer  nature.   There  seems  to 
be  in  all  humour  a  principle  of  strong  contrast,  which  causes  a 
painter  of  manners  to  throw  in  his  points  of  opposition  as  freely 
as  an  artist  distributes  his  light  and  shade  upon  the  canvas.     The 
fat  and  mirthful  Falstaff  has  his  foils  in  Silence  and  Justice  Shal- 
lows.    The  spare  knight  of  La  Mancha  is  set  off  to  advantage 
by  the  proximity  of  Sancho.     Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 's  pleasant 
sense  of  his  own  importance  in  his  county,  his  cheerful  garrulity 
and  his  busy   benevolence  are  well  opposed  to  the  silence  and 
sensitive  modesty  of  his  friend  the  Spectator  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  humorously  at  variance  than  the  restless  and  speculative  spirit 
of  Mr.  Shandy,  and  the  imperturbable  temper  of  my  uncle  Toby. 
The  calm  simplicity  with  which  my  uncle  confounds  his  meta- 
physical brother,  with  some  reply  to  his  fine  spun  speculations,  as 
far  from  the  point  as  FalstaflTs  replies  to  the  Chief  Justice,  when 
the  knight  affected  deafness,  and  which  drives  the  irritable  Mr. 
Shandy  into  a  state  of  discomfort  and  confusion  that  makes  him 
bite  his  lips  with  vexation,  is  inexpressibly  diverting.  But  exquisite 
as  is  the  humour  displayed  in  the  delineation  of  my  uncle  Toby's 
character,  it  is  not  the  point  of  the  picture  that  is  the  most 
precious.     It  is  his  unaffected  goodness  of  nature  that  leaves 
the  strongest  impression  on  the  mind  amidst  all  his  amusing 
eccentricities.     His  courage  and  gentleness,  his  unconscious  su* 
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periority  to  all  mankind  m  purity  and  tendernofi  of  hourt,;  and  kii 
unboastful  patience  under  suffering,  are  the  ^nalitiea  tliat  so  endear 
him  to  the  reader.  It  has  been  well  sud,  that  his  character  is  a 
compliment  to  human  nature.  Had  his  head  been  equal  to  his 
heart,  he  would  have  been  almost  like  a  g;od ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  should  have  loved  him  better.  He  is  the  very 
personification  of  benevolence.  He  has  not  the  heart  to  retaliate 
upon  a  fly.  "  '  GU>/  says  he,  one  day  at  dinner  to  an  overgrown 
one  which  had  buzzed  about  his  nose,  and  tormented  him  crudly 
all  dinner  time/'  (no  small  trial  of  the  temper  I)  "and,  which,  alter 
infinite  attempts,  he  had  caught  at  last ; — '  I'll  not  hart  a  hair 
of  thy  head  :  '  Go,'  says  he,  lifting  up  the  sash,  and  opening  hia 
hand  as  he  spoke,  to  let  it  escape  ;--^'  Qo,  poor  devil,  get  thee 
gone,  why  should  I  hurt  thee  ?  2^  world  ia  surefy  wide  emmtgh  to 
hold  both  theo  and  me.'  "  Undoubtedly,  this  is  in  the  fineat  spirit 
of  Christianity. 

Doctor  Johnson  used  to  say,  that  no  one  would  eat  a  slice  ot 
plumb-pudding  the  less  on  account  of  the  death  or  affliction  of  his 
dearest  friend.  Let  us  see  how  my  uncle  Toby  receives  the 
statement  of  the  distress  of  a  perfect  stranger.  This  passage 
occurs  in  the  most  pathetic  episode  that  wad  ever  written,  the 
story  of  Le  Fevre. 

"  Has  he  a  son  with  hiin>  then  ?  said  my  uncle  Toby. — A  boy,  replied 
the  landlord,  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age ;  but  (he  poor  creature 
has  tasted  almost  as  tittle  as  his  father ;  he  does  nothing  but  mourn  aad 
lament  for  him  night  and  day.  He  has  not  stirred  from  the  bed-stde  these 
two  days. 

**  My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  andforkj  andthruit  his  plate  Jrom 
before  him^  as  the  landlord  gave  him  the  account ;  and  Trintj  without  being 
ordered,  took  away,  without  saying  one  word,  and,  in  a  few  miaules  aAar, 
brought  him  his  pipe  and  tobacco." 

So  again,  when  Clorporal  Trim  gives  an  account  of  the  atten-* 
tion  of  the  poor  son  of  Le  Fevre  to  his  dying  fother,  how  ex-» 
quiaitely  true  ia  the  feeling  which  prompted  my  ande  Toby  with 
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•  wnh  that  he  were  aaleep.  No  ordinary  anthor  would  have  hit 
upon  to  delicate  a  touch  of  nature. 

**  I  wish,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh—I  wbh,  Trim,  I  was 

asweep**^" 

"  Yoar  honour,  replied  the  Corporal,  is  too  much  concerned.  Shall  I 
pour  your  honour  out  a  glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe  ? — Do,  Trim,  said  my 
uncle  Toby." 

How  finely  is  the  humanity  of  my  ande  diating^ahed  from 
that  of  Mr.  Shandy  and  his  brother. 

**  Nature  is  nature,  said  Jonathan.---~And  that  is  the  reason,  cried 
Susannah,  I  so  much  pHy  my  mistress. — She  will  never  get  the  belter  of 

it Now  I  pity  the  Captain  the  most  of  any  one  in  the  family,  an- 

ftwered  Trim. — Madam  will  get  ease  of  heart  in  weeping, — and  ike  Sqttirt 
in  talking  aboui  U^-^lmt  my  poor  MaUer  wiil  keep  ii  all  in  uUnee  to 
himtelf, — I  shall  hear  him  sigh  in  hb  bed  for  a  whole  month  together,  as 
he  did  for  Lieutenant  Le  Fevre.  An'  please  your  Honour,  do  not  sigh  so 
piteously,  I  would  say  to  him  as  I  lay  beside  him.-^I  cannot  help  it, 
IVim,  my  Master  would  say ; — 'tis  so  melancholy  an  accident,— I  cannot 

get  it  off  my  heart. Your  Honour  fears  not  death  yourself. 1  hope. 

Trim,  I  fisar  nothing,  he  would  say,  but  the  doing  a  wrong  thing. ^-- Well, 
be  would  add,  whatever  besides,  I  will  take  care  of  Le  Fevre's  boy. — And 
with  that,  like  a  quieting  draught,  his  Honour  would  fall  asleep.'' 

My  Unde  Toby  cannot  even  curse  the  father  of  all  evil :— * 

*^  I  declare,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  my  heart  would  not  let  me  curse 

the  Devil  himself  with  so  much  bitterness. lie  is  the  father  of  curses, 

teplied  Dr.  Slop. So  am  not  I,  replied  my  uncle. But  he  is  cursed 

and  damn'd  already,  lo  all  eternity,  replied  Dr.  Slop. 

''  I  am  sorry  for  it,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. 

"  Dr.  Slop  drew  up  his  mouth,  and  was  just  beginning  to  return  my 
QDcle  Toby  the  compliment  of  his  Wbu — u — u — ,  or  inleijectional  whistle, 
«— when  the  door  hastily  opening  in  the  next  chapter  but  one, — put  an  end 
to  the  aflair." 

Trim  is  a  kind  of  Sancho  Panza  to  thia  gentle  Quixote,  bat  as 
much  Burpassea  hb  brother  squire  in  the  qualities  of  the  heart  as 
his  master  surpasses  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  who  was  never- 
theless by  no  means  ordinarily  gifted  as  a  man  of  virtue.  The 
two  masters  are  equally  deatrona  to  make  their  servaata  com- 
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fortable  ;  but,  it  is  curiooB  to  observe,  that  Don  Quixote  is  imable 
to  suppress  a  reference  to  his  position  as  a  gentleman,  while  my 
uncle  Toby  thinks  exclusively  of  the  convenience  of  his  faithful 
adherent.  Both  servants  are  disposed  to  decline  availing  them- 
selves of  their  master's  kindness.  Trim  from  pure  respect,  and 
Sancho  Panza  with  characteristic  selfishness  and  vulgar  cunning, 
because,  he  thinks  he  shall  enjoy  himself  better  in  taking  lus 
meals  alone  : — 

"  My  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening  getting  his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting 
beliind  him  at  a  small  sideboard, — I  say,  sitting, — for,  in  consideration  of 
the  CorporaKs  lame  knee  (which  sometimes  gave  him  exquisite  pain)  when 
my  uncle  Toby  dined  or  supped  alone,  he  would  never  suffer  the  Corporal  to 
stand ;  and  the  poor  fellow's  veneration  for  his  master  was  such,  that,  with 
a  proper  artillery,  my  uncle  Toby  could  have  taken  Dendermond  itself,  with 
less  trouble  than  he  was  able  to  gain  this  point  over  him  ;  for  many  a  time 
when  my  uncle  Toby  supposed  the  CorporaVs  leg  was  at  rest^  he  would 
look  backy  and  detect  him  standing  behind  him  with  the  most  dtUifal 
respect. — This  bred  more  little  squabbles  betwixt  them,  than  all  other 
causes  for  five-and-twenty  years  together/' 

Let  us  contrast  the  above  with  the  account  of  Don  Quixote's 

condescension  to  his  squire  in  the  goatherd's  hut.     Perhaps  in  a 

finer  dwelling  and  in  a  finer  company  he  would  have  been  less 

obliging : — 

**  The  knight  sat  down,  and  Sancho  remained  standing  to  serve  the  cup^ 
which  was  of  horn.  His  master,  seeing  him  thus  stationed,  said  to  him; 
'  That  you  may  see,  Sancho,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  knight-errantry,  and 
how  &ir  a  prospect  its  meanest  retainers  have  of  speedily  gaining  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  world,  my  will  is,  that  you  sit  here  by  my  side, 
and  in  company  with  these  good  folks,  and  that  you  be  one  and  the  same 
thing  with  me,  who  am  your  master  and  natural  lord  ;  that  you  eat  from 
off  my  plate,  and  drink  of  the  same  cup  in  which  I  drink  :  for  the  same 
may  be  said  of  knight-errantry,  which  is  said  of  love,  that  it  makes  all 
things  equal.'  '  I  give  you  my  most  hearty  thanks,  sir,'  said  Sancho ; '  but 
let  me  tell  your  worship,  that,  provided  I  have  victuals  enough,  I  can  eat 
as  well,  or  better,  standing,  and  alone  by  myself,  than  if  I  were  seated 
close  by  an  emperor.  And  farther,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  what  I  eat  in  my 
comer,  without  compliments  or  ceremonies,  though  it  were  nothing  but 
bread  and  an  onion,  relishes  better  than  turkeys  at  other  folks*  tables, 
where  I  am  forced  to  chew  leisurely,  drink  httle,  wipe  my  mouth  often. 
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neither  sneeze  nor  cough  when  I  have  a  mine!,  nor  do  other  things,  which  I 
may  do  being  alone  and  at  liberty.  So  that,  good  sir,  as  to  these  honours 
your  worship  is  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  as  a  menial  servant,  and 
hanger-on  of  knight-errantry,  being  squire  to  your  worship,  be  pleased 
to  convert  them  into  something  of  more  use  and  profit  to  me  ;  for,  though 
I  place  tliem  to  account,  as  received  in  fail,  I  renounce  them  from  tliis 
lime  forward  to  the  end  of  the  world.* " 

The  barooor  and  pathos  of  Sterne  are  too  well  known  and  too 
highly  appreciated  to  require  the  aid  of  criticism  to  enforce  his 
merit. 


SONNET— NATURE. 

The  breezy  cliff,  the  softly-  swelling  hill. 
The  quiet  valley,  and  the  cheerful  plain. 
The  calm  romantic  lake,  the  rolling  main. 
Are  now  my  haunts  !    Their  varied  graces  fill 
My  soul  with  pleasant  dreams,  and  soothe  and  still 
The  passions'  strife,  and  fever  of  the  brain. — 
Oh !  how  resistless  thy  mysterious  reign, 
Benignant  Nature  !    O'er  the  sense  of  ill 
Thy  smiles  have  holy  power !    When  the  proud  glow 
Of  wild  ambition  fades,  and  the  world's  brow 
Grows  stern  and  dark,  thv  lone  but  fair  domain 
Is  Sorrow's  sweetest  home.     There  cold  disdain 
Ne'er  wakes  the  tear  of  unregarded  woe. 
Nor  sickening  envy  dreads  a  rival's  gain. 


VOL.    II.  2    B 


[     234    ] 


THE  LADY  TO  HER  BIRD*. 

I. 

Gay  minstrel-bird  !     Those  prison  bars 

Ne'er  check  thy  song,  nor  chill  thy  brea&t ; 
Thy  bliss  no  sad  remembrance  mars, 

No  wildering  visions  haunt  thy  rest. 
The  past's  soft  hue,  the  future's  veil. 

With  vain  regrets  and  idle  fears 
Ne'er  make  thy  merriest  music  fail. 

Nor  dim  thine  eye  with  tears. 

II. 

Alas  !  a  darker  doom  is  mine, 

A  dower  'tis  well  thou  dost  not  share  : 
For  human  hearts  alone  repine 

At  pleasures  past  or  coming  care  ; 
And  if  perchance  a  moment's  pain 

Thy  little  panting  breast  may  thrill. 
Thou  dost  not  feed  the  transient  bane 

With  some  fantastic  ill. 

III. 
Sweet  bird  !     The  gift  of  one  who  gave 

A  dearer  boon, — his  own  true  heart, 
I  fain  a  sadder  song  would  crave 

If  thou  couldst  mimic  sorrow's  part  ; 


*  These  verses  were  written  to  illustrate  an  engraving  in  the  Bengal  Annual. 
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Bat  as  the  rose  with  bright  tints  dyed 

To  sammer's  rule  alone  belongs. 
So  thou  to  kindred  fate  allied 

Can'st  breathe  but  summer  songs. 

IV. 

Yet  oh  I  when  he  who  charmed  this  breast 

Is  far  away — what  sound  is  sweet  ? 
And  earth  in  wintry  gloom  is  drest 

When  I  no  more  his  smile  may  meet. 
On  thee,  his  living  gift,  I  gaze — 

My  hand  his  golden  token  bears — 
While  he  o'er  unknown  regions  strays. 

And  unknown  danger  dares. 

V. 

In  vain  I  seize  the  lute  he  loved. 

In  vain  his  favorite  airs  would  try. 
The  songs  that  once  but  softly  moved 

My  heart,  now  wake  too  wild  a  sigh  ; 
And  lighter  strains  but  mock  the  mind 

Intently  turned  on  happier  hours ; — 
The  sad  no  charm  in  mirth  can  find. 

And  kindred  grief  o'erpowers. 


2  B  2 


[     286    ] 


TO  A  LADY  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAY. 


I  WILL  not  hail  thy  natal  day 
With  custom's  cold  anmeaning  words  ; 
The  hopes  and  fears  that  haunt  thy  way 
My  fond  heart  silently  records. 

I  will  not  wish  its  glad  return. 
With  lifted  bowl  and  hacknied  phrase  ; 
Thy  breast  for  better  meed  would  yearn 
Than  idle  forms  and  fulsome  praise. 

Thou  knowest  that  in  my  secret  soul 
Thine  hallowed  image,  aye  must  dwell ; 
And  faithful  passion's  strong  controul 
In  vain  the  feeble  tongue  would  tell. 

If  then  amidst  the  formal  crowd 
I  fail  to  breathe  the  formal  prayer, 
A  fervid  love  more  deep  than  loud 
Thine  heart  will  not  disdain  to  share. 

When  thou  no  more  deceit  canst  brook. 
And  fain  the  lines  of  truth  wouldst  trace. 
Dear  Lady !  watch  thy  lover's  look. 
And  read  the  language  of  his  face ! 


[     237    ] 
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NO.    I. — SIR   WALTER    8C0TT. 

B0LWBR  maintains,  that  Scott  is  greater  as  a  poet  than  as  a 
novelist.  There  cannot  he  many  converts  to  this  very  sin- 
gular creed.  Scott  was  without  all  question  the  greatest 
Romance  writer  of  his  time,  but  he  was  far  behind  many 
of  his  contemporaries  in  poetical  genius.  The  sun  of  Byron 
had  scarcely  risen  above  the  horizon  before  the  lesser  light  of 
Scott  grew  dim  in  the  eyes  of  all  men.  The  noble  poet  greatly 
surpassed  him  even  in  the  vulgar  art  of  obtaining  a  certain  kind 
of  popularity  amongst  unpoetical  readers  by  melodramatic  tales 
in  metre,  which  are  so  often  greedily  devoured  by  persons  who 
are  utterly  blind  or  indifferent  to  the  poetical  beauties,  by  which 
they  may  be  illustrated  or  accompanied.  Neither  Scott  nor 
Byron  were  remarkable  for  the  higher  poetical  endowments  which 
are  most  appreciated  by  those,  who  care  little  for  that  part  of 
the  machinery  of  a  poem  which  could  be  transferred  without 
essential  injury  to  a  prose  fiction  ;  but  assuredly  the  noble  bard 
exhibited  a  larger  share  of  these  qualities  in  his  writings  than 
Sir  Walter.  If  we  were  to  take  away  from  any  one  of  the 
latter's  poems  the  mere  story,  it  would  be  bare  indeed.  A  few 
vivid  descriptions  would  still  remain,  but  even  these  are  little 
better  than  mere  transcripts — ^they  have  more  of  the  accuracy  of 
detail  than  the  glow  of  imagination.  There  is  a  want  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  imagination  in  Scott's  poetry,  and  this  is  the  reason 
that  it  is  so  rarely  quoted.  His  diction  is  prosaic  and  commonplace. 
His  words  never  glitter  with  the  dews  of  Castalie.  No  poet 
ever  wrote  so  much  and  obtained  such  extensive  popularity,  with 
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80  little  permanent  effect  upon  his  native  language.  Wordsworth, 
who  is  still  an  unpopular  poet,  has  yet  rendered  many  of  his 
admirable  lines  familiar  as  household  words.  They  have  become 
so  blended  with  the  language,  and  the  thoughts  also,  of  our  best 
public  writers,  that  they  are  often  repeated  by  persons  who  never 
opened  a  volume  of  his  works.  With  respect  even  to  the  person* 
ages  of  Scott's  Romances  in  metre,  there  is  not  one  that  has 
made  any  lasting  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  They  are 
not  psychological  portraits,  but  rude  though  characteristic  sketches 
of  certain  picturesque  and  romantic  looking  beings  of  a  pictur* 
esque  and  romantic  country  and  period.  The  poet  has  done  little 
more  than  versify  the  ancient  annals  of  his  own  land,  and  when  he 
has  left  his  old  worm-eaten  prose  materials,  he  has  fallen  into 
the  error  of  raising  up  associations  that  are  incongruous  with 
his  subject.  He  jumbles  old  things  with  new.  His  style  is  the 
modem  antique.  His  manner  and  his  matter  are  often  in  startling 
contrast.  No  poet  of  half  his  eminence  and  real  merit,  has 
resorted  so  liberally  to  the  use  of  the  vulgar  clap-traps  and  little 
arts  of  ordinary  poetasters.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  mind  was  not 
essentially  poetical,  and  we  see  this  not  only  in  his  writings  bat 
in  his  life.  But  that  he  had  great  powers  of  some  kind  or  other, 
does  not  admit  of  a  moment's  question.  His  faculties  were  too 
vigorous,  and  his  judgment  too  sound  to  have  suffered  him  to  fail 
egregiously  in  any  task  that  he  might  choose  to  undertake,  how* 
ever  much  opposed  to  his  natural  bent.  His  metrical  Romances, 
therefore,  though  in  many  respects  defective,  considered  in  the 
light  of  mere  poems,  were  successful  as  far  as  immediate  sale  and 
a  temporary  popularity  were  the  desired  objects,  because  there 
was  a  charm  in  the  antiquity-grown-new-again  of  his  subjects, 
and  there  was  spirit  and  vigour  in  the  execution ;  but  no  man 
who  has  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the  literature  of  the 
present  day,  can  pretend  that  Scott's  writings  in  verse  have  not 
ceased  to  be  the  favorites  even  of  the  mob  of  readers.     He  never 
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was  a  poet's  poet,  and  never  will  be ;  and  he  himself,  with  that 
self-knowledge  which  is  always  indicative  of  a  superior  understand- 
ing, has  on  more  than  one  occasion  expressed  his  firm  conviction, 
that  his  poetry  did  not  owe  its  transient  popularity  to  any  great 
intrinsic  excellence,  or  to  any  quality  that  was  likely  to  secure 
it  a  long  existence.  A  true  poet  would  never  have  had  this  mis- 
giving. Wordsworth  has  preserved  unimpaired  the  strong  con- 
sciousness of  poetical  genius  through  evil  and  through  good 
report,  and  feels  that  he  can  calmly  await  his  time.  He  has 
realized  Dr.  Johnson's  finely  expressed  conception  respecting 
the  quiet  confidence  of  Milton.  "  Fancy,"  (says  the  most  elo- 
quent and  interesting  of  the  biographers  of  our  poets,  though 
not  always  their  best  critic,)  "  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture 
with  what  temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress  of  his 
work,  and  marked  its  reputation,  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of 
subterraneous  current  through  fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but 
conceive  him  calm  and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all 
dejected,  relying  on  his  own  consciousness,  and  waiting  without 
impatience,  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  the  impartiality  of  a 
future  generation." 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  real  strength  lay  in  the  line  to  which  he 
eventually  adhered — the  prose  romance.  He  was  here  unrivalled. 
Nothing  in  ancient  or  modern  literature  is  to  be  compared  to  his 
exquisite  prose  fictions,  considered  as  romances.  Fielding  was 
a  greater  novelist — a  profounder  artist.  His  Tom  Jones  is  a  prose 
epic,  and  all  his  novels  show  that  be  had  a  far  deeper  insight 
into  human  character  than  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  but  his  successor  is 
infinitely  more  picturesque  in  his  descriptions,  and  has  more 
genuine  pathos,  and  exhibits  a  far  greater  delicacy  of  mind. 
The  purest  hearted  readers  find  nothing  to  disgust  them  in  the 
pages  of  Scott,  but  there  is  a  coarseness  and  worldliness  in 
Fielding,  and  a  turn  for  low  and  licentious  excitement  that  almost 
justifies  Richardson's  bitter  sarcasm,  that  he  writes  as  if  he  had 
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been  bred  in  a  stable-yard,  though  it  was  mean  and  indelicate  in 
the  author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  to  insult  Fielding's  sister 
with  such  an  observation.  Perhaps  Fielding's  most  indecent 
scenes  are  not  more  offensive  to  a  pure  imagination  than  Richard- 
son's own  account  of  Pamela's  escapes  from  her  master's  perse- 
cution, and  the  cool  calculating  spirit  in  which  she  made  so  advan- 
tageous a  bargain  for  the  surrender  of  her  person.  The  most  just 
and  discriminate  criticism  that  has  yet  been  published  upon  the 
literary  character  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
critique  on  Lockhart's  book  in  the  Westminster  Review  by  Thomas 
Carlyle*.     Such  a  truly  philosophical  analysis  of  a  writer's  genius 


*  Mr.  Carlyle's  popularity  in  America  has  been  particularly  spoken  of  by 
Miss  Martineau,  who  b  one  of  his  warmest  admirers.  It  is  diificuUto  understand 
how  Mr.  Carlyle  should  be  a  popular  writer  in  any  country,  especially  in  Ameri* 
ca,  wliere  the  people  are  supposed  to  be  so  fond  of  the  plain  and  practical  in  mil 
things.  His  style,  one  would  imagine,  must  be  as  caviare  to  the  multitude  in 
America  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  England.  The  most  eminent  of  our  critics  at 
home,  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  him  as  the  profound  est  thinker  of  his  time, 
but  for  the  people  in  general  he  has  few  attractions.  He  goes  as  far  beyond  the 
general  apprehension  in  prose  as  Wordsworth  does  in  verse.  The  greatest  poet 
of  the  day  is  any  thing  but  papular,  and  perhaps  never  will  be ;  bat  that  hia  fame 
is  rapidly,  spreading,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  the  same  with  Carlyle  ;  he  is 
unpopular,  but  he  has  made  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  upon  a  fit 
audience  though  few.  Mere  popularity  is  a  most  equivocal  test  of  genius. 
Hay  ley  was  once  a  popular  poet,  and  so  was  Darwin,  and  so  was  Dryden*s 
rival,  the  miserable  Settle.  Scott  was  the  best  llomance  wiiter  of  his  day,  and 
undoubtedly  exhibited  some  genius,  even  as  a  poet;  but  what  was  that  genius 
compared  to  the  genius  of  a  Wordsworth,  a  Coleridge  and  a  Shelley  ?  And  yet 
he  sold  nearly  50,000  copies  of  each  of  his  poems,  when  the  glorious  trio  alluded 
to,  found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  a  single  small  edition  of  works,  whoee  inflnence 
is  daily  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  poetry  of  Scott  is  passing  into  disre- 
pute.  Scott's  poems  will  be,  of  course,  known  to  a  remote  posterity,  because 
they  are  linked  to  his  immortal  prose  romances,  but  it  will  be  a  jazta-poaitio& 
of  the  dead  with  the  living. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  real  merit  always  forces  its  way  at  last  into  the 
notice  it  deserves,  and  however  mad  and  blind  the  people  appear  at  intorvalsy 
they  always  settle  into  right  opinions  in  the  end.  Mr.  Carlyle,  whose  singular 
style  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  obstacles  to  his  immediate  success,  iM  evidently 
beginning  to  make  his  way  with  the  general  reader.  This  strange  obacvrity 
of  style  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  it  is  a  veil  that  hides  moch  real 
beauty  of  thought  and  sentiment.  Behind  this  cloud  is  the  light  of  a  ooblo 
intellect. 
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te  nx9  in  diew  days,  when  periodical  criticifin  ia,  (speaking  gene- 
rally,) SQ  shallow  or  so  partial,  is  so  mnch  the  mere  edio  oC 
ndgn  opiaiony  or  so  much  tiie  suggestion  of  party  spirit  or 
personal  prcgu&e,  that  readers  of  any  sagacity  have  ceased  to 
place  the  slig^itest  confidence  in  its  decisions. 

Amongst  others,  Mr.  Atherstone,  the  author  of  "  Nineveh," 
has  designated  his  conntryman,  the  Scottish  Shakespeare.  One 
is  almost  tempted  on  occasions  of  thk  nature  to  imitate  the 
sarcasm  of  Coleridge,  who  on  being  told,  that  iQopstock  was 
styled  the  German  Milton,  eacdaimed,  "  a  veij  German  Milton 
indeed  I"  The  Scotch  are  too  fond  of  these  inconsiderate  and 
injudicious  comparisons.  They  call  Joanna  Baillie,  the  Female 
Shakespease.  She  is  undoubtedly  a  truly  admirable  writer,  but 
not  a  Shakespeare !  Shakespeares  are  not  quite  so  common.  Na« 
tare  has  not  produced  audi  a  miracle  of  genius  in  every  age  nor 
in  every  country.  It  is  doing  a  positive  injury  to  the  reputation 
of  any  modem  writer  to  compare  him  with  the  mighty  prince 
of  Dramatists ;  and  no  one  would  luwe  been  more  sensible  of  the 
vast  inequality  of  genius  between  the  aiuthor  of  Madieth,  Lear, 
Hamlet  and  OthdUo,  and  the  writer  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  Marmion,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  the  celebrated 
Scottish  prose  romances,  than  Waiter  Scott  himself.  lie  would 
hayr^  been  unafectedly  shocked  at  s^ch  critical  blaq[»hemy. 


Mr,  Ctrlyle'f  fint  pnblicalioo  was  a  '^  Life  of  Scbiller."  That  work  it 
ivritteA  in  a  puoe  and  easy  style,  and  tho^^^h  full  of  the  philosophical  thought 
and  subtle  eriticism,  which  characterize  all  his  writings,  it  has  nothing  in  the 
meiieeonposiiioaliiai  would  lead  any  one  to  asaociate  it  with  hi#  later  woiike, 
ia.which  he  seems  to  be  getting  more  and  more  remarkable  in  his  manner  in  pro- 
portion to  the  notice  that  he  is  attracting.  He  seems  desirous  that  we  shall  not 
aMU  his  sweets  of  sentiment  and  fancy  at  too  easy  a  rale.  We  nmst  study 
Jiim.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  making  his  matter  original,  but  is  determined  to 
surprise  us  with  his  manner  also.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  as  we  get 
■nore  lamidiiar  with  bis  style  we  discover  merits  in  it  that  are  in  keeping  with  the 
peculiarity  of  the  thoughts,  and  that  a  certain  freshness  and  point  is  thus  given 
them  which  might  be  lost  in  some  degree  if  they  were  conveyed  in  a  difierent 
form.    The  style  would  be  very  unfit  lor  a  leeble  and  commonplace  writer. 
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soand  and  modest  mind  had  taken  a  just  measure  of  its  own 
powers.  I  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  honorably  characte- 
ristic of  his  frank  and  manly  spirit  than  his  lively  sense  of  the 
higher  poetical  genius  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  at  a  time 
too  when  his  own  popularity  was  quite  unrivalled.  His  own 
estimate  of  his  poetical  powers  some  twenty  years  ago,  was  a  most 
prophetic  anticipation  of  the  general  judgment  of  the  present 
day.  No  critic  who  pretends  to  any  discrimination  and  who  is 
wholly  unbiassed  by  national  partialities,  would  now  pretend  for  a 
moment  to  consider  him  the  equal  in  poetical  genius  of  William 
Wordsworth,  of  Shelley,  or  of  Coleridge.  Those  of  his  country* 
men  who  hold  him  up  as  a  Scottish  Shakespeare  do  not  say  much 
for  Scottish  genius.  The  English  never  expect,  perhaps  never 
hope,  for  a  greater  poet  than  their  immortal  dramatist,  and  they 
may  well  be  contented  with  such  a  specimen  of  their  national 
genius.  But  if  our  Northern  neighbours  are  satisfied  with  Walter 
Scott,  and  think  their  country  can  never  produce  a  greater  poet, 
they  do  but  little  justice  to  their  own  nature.  Robert  Bums,  as 
a  poet,  is  infinitely  superior  to  Walter  Scott.  Compared  to  the 
strong  lines  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  the  Baronet's  octo* 
syllabics  are  absolute  namby-pamby.  The  former  was  a  true 
poet,  and  as  one  illustration  of  the  genuineness  of  his  genius,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  his  productions  have  so  deeply 
entered  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  that  many  of  his 
"  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum"  are  as  familiar  to 
us  as  the  common  air.  But  Scott's  poetry  is  rarely  quoted  and 
still  more  rarely  remembered.  He  has  many  fresh  and  vivid 
descriptions  in  easy  and  flowing  verse,  but  he  has  no  intensity 
of  passion  or  profundity  of  thought.  To  speak  as  a  phrenologist, 
he  is  deficient  in  the  organ  of  ideality.  He  interests  us  in  a  rapid 
narrative,  but  we  feel  not  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  Muse,  and 
we  meet  with  no  words  steeped  in  Castalian  dews,  and  colored  like 

"  The  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn." 
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When  his  admirers  point  to  his  best  passages,  we  see  nothing  but 
lively  details : — no  gleams  of  that  "  light  which  never  was  by  sea 
or  land" — no  "  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears" — none  of 
those  sadden  glimpses  of  oar  secret  and  most  spiritaal  nature 
which  flash  upon  the  inward  eye,  and  which  when  once  reflected 
on  the  poet's  page  must  live  for  ever.  If  it  would  be  blind  mad- 
ness to  compare  the  moss  troopers  of  Scott  with  the  wondrous 
creations  of  Shakespeare,  it  would  be  almost  equally  absurd  and 
rash  to  bring  his  thoughts  or  his  diction  into  a  comparison  with 
many  of  the  glorious  lines  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  that  have 
a  charm  for  every  mind  that  has  a  sense  of  harmony  and  beauty, 
and  which  will  shine  for  ever  in  "  Orient  hues  unborrowed  of 
the  sun."  With  respect  to  Scott's  prose  romances,  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  only  true  foundation  of  his  fame.  The  Scotch 
may  well  be  proud  of  their  countrymen  as  a  writer  of  prose 
fiction.  When  he  attempted  history,  as  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon ; 
or  criticism,  as  in  his  editions  of  Dry  den  and  Swift,  he  was  an 
ordinary  author,  and  had  many  superiors.  It  was  as  the  magi- 
cian, who  at  a  single  stroke  of  his  wand  separated  the  thick 
curtain  of  the  past,  and  showed  his  countrymen  their  remote 
ancestors  in  their  antique  garments,  that  his  powers  were  seen 
to  their  best  advantage.  He  was  great  in  fiction  and  in  narrative, 
bat  he  was  not  g^eat  as  a  thinker.  The  characters  in  his  Ro- 
mances are  most  admirable  outlines,  and  exhibit  the  most  faithful 
traits  of  a  particular  age  or  country ;  but  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  for  an  instant,  with  the  psychological  delineations  in 
the  pages  of  the  prince  of  Dramatic  poets.  Shakespeare  en- 
tered the  innermost  regions  of  the  general  heart,  and  his  re- 
presentations of  nature  are  not  applicable  to  one  age  or  country 
alone,  but  to  all  times  and  to  the  human  race. 
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NO.    II. BAZLITT    AND   COB«ttT. 

This  may  be  thought  at  first  sight  att  odd  jnzta-ptosition  of 
names,  and  yet  there  are  some  points  of  resembianee  ss  well  as 
of  opposition  between  these  celebrated  men.  I  am  not  stffe  ^at 
Cobbett  wocdd  feel  flattered  by  the  connection  of  his  name  witlf 
Hazlitt's*.  The  editor  of  the  "  Register"  mnst  natnrally  enter* 
tain  a  soTereign  contempt  for  many  of  Hazlitt's  passionate  sympa" 
thies  and  profound  abstractions.  It  is  only  in  their  controversiaf 
politics  that  they  at  all  assimOate.  No  writers  of  these  times  have 
displayed  greater  spirit  and  dexterity  in  disarming  their  oppo^ 
nents,  and  in  scatteriofg  their  cobweb  sophistries  to  tiie  winds; 
They  are  both  tioknt  and  pngnadote,  but  there  is  stometJiing  tndy 
English  in  the  daring  mstnner  in  which  they  atdw  and  sopport 
then*  hostility.  Neither  6f  them  Stab  in  the  dark.  If  they  fight 
hard,  they  do  not  user  the  Italian  stiletto.  They  hide  no  deadlf 
weapojs  nnder  a  bravo's  cloak,  nor  wear  a  mast  npon  their  faestfc 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  decide  wh«Jtfier  Hkslitt  or  Cobtiett  be 
most  powerful  its  a  ptfrty  covitrotersialist.  No  man  grap^e^ 
with  his  enemy  or  with  a  particular  qfnestiott  with  sudi  a  dear 
and  mortal  vehemence  as  Cobbeftt ;  but  in  large  and  liberal  tiews 
he  is  greatly  surpassed,  not  only  by  Hatiitt;  but  by  many  other 
writers  on  the  same  side.  He  never  troubles  himself  with  the 
aibstract  philosophy  of  politics,  but  applies  himself  to  a  drte^  and 
practical  consideration  of  some  immediate  object.  In  doing  this- 
he  addresses  himself  so  entirely  to  the  common  sense  of  manldiid, 
^h  such  an  air  of  downright  sincerity  and  in  a  style  so  collo* 
qnial,  clear,  forcible  and  unaffected,  that  he  is  sure  to  command  the 
attention  of  his  readers.  It  is  rarely,  indted,  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  stream  of  popular  opinion,  and  the  people  are  ddighted  to 
find  their  favorite  notions  explained  and  defended  in  their  own 
unsophisticated  way,  but  with  a  voice  of  more  power  and  effect. 

*  This  article  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  paragraphs)  was  writieiiiB 
the  life-time  of  these  authois. 
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In  this  lies  the  secret  of  Cobbett's  extraordinary  success.  He 
enforces  and  confirms  all  the  national  prejudices  of  his  country- 
men.  His  words  eome  home  at  once  to  their  business  and 
bosoms.  His  capacity  does  not  di^r  from  that  of  ordinary 
people  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  It  is  of  the  same  character,  but 
of  greater  force;  it  is  a  concentration  of  the  popular  mind. 
Hasfitt,  on  the  other  hand,  with  less  rude  rigour  and  bull«dog( 
ferocity,  displays  a  wider  range  of  thought  and  a  more  subtle 
iogic.  Atf  all  men  are  not  metaphysicians  and  profound  thinkers^ 
Ate  efiect  of  HazHtt'i  writings  is  neither  so  extensive  nor  so 
immediate  as  that  of  Cobbett's.  They  exercise,  however,  a 
deeper  infloence  over  superior  minds,  and  are  calculated  to  make 
a  move  lasting  impression.  The  Essays  ctf  William  HazKtt  will 
\m  recvrred  to  for  iastruetion  Knd  entertainment  when  the  Politi-^ 
CHl  tieglfller  is  fotgottefc  j  befc^ause  thcf  former  teem  with  general 
frMStt  and  first  prhiciplefr,  while  the  Idtter  owes  its  attraction 
to  party  prejudices  sad  temporary  details.  Cobbett  is  never 
qaoted  as  aii  authority,  and  htts  none  of  those  sentences  pregnant 
witli  thought  or  felicitous  in  expression  which  linger  on  the 
reader'sr  memory,  and  at  last  form  a  portion  of  his  own  mind* 
As  a  pai^an,  however,  Cobbett  is  perhaps  more  effective  than 
HazHtt,  because  the  latter  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  some  immediate 
interest  or  niUrrow  controversy,  and  to  run  off  into  speculations 
toa  deep  or  delicate  for  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude. 

But  though  Cobbett  is  not  a  profound  writer,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  his  productions,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may,  without 
being  struck  with  the  force  and  perspicuity  of  the  style.  There 
is  no  dainty  choice  of  uncommon  phrases,  no  squeamish  avoidance 
of  natural  images  and  naked  truths,  but  a  manly  simplicity  and 
directness  that  comes  home  to  the  reader's  comprehension  with  a 
far  greater  effect  than  is  attained  by  the  finest  rhetorical  periods 
of  more  fastidious  writers.  His  English  is  not  only  more  racy,  but 
more  correct,  than  that  of  Swift  himself;  and  all  his  compositions 
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display  the  native  vigour  of  our  language  to  the  greatest  posaihle 
advantage.  To  suppose  that  his  style  is  a  vulgar  style,  is  a  great 
error.  That  he  is  guilty  of  occasional  vulgariams  of  thought,,  and 
that  his  mode  of  treating  an  opponent  is  sometimes  unmannerly, 
I  do  not  deny  ;  hut  in  speaking  of  his  style  I  confine  myself  to 
the  composition  alone.  Let  a  reader  of  discrimination  compare 
a  numher  of  th^  Register  (kept  up  with  such  extraordinary  spirit 
for  nearly  thirty  years)  with  the  **  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing,"  of  a  paper  in  the  Rambler.  He  will  see  how  clear  and 
pithy  is  the  one,  and  how  vague  and  empty  is  the  other.  And 
yet  there  are  persons  whose  taste  is  too  delicate  for  the  genuine 
English  of  Cobhett,  who  look  upon  the  Rambler  as  a  model  of 
fine  writing.  I  would  not,  however,  speak  disrespectfully  of  Dr. 
Johnson ;  for  though  the  Rambler  is  written  in  a  vicious  st^, 
it  was  not  his  best  production.  His  Lives  of  the  Poets  shew 
that  he  could  embody  manly  thoughts  in  lucid  and  impressive 
language :  and  nothing  can  surpass  in  clearness  and  acuteness  his 
ordinary  conversation  as  recorded  by  Boswell.  Cobbett's  intel- 
lect, though  powerful  and  masculine,  is  not  of  a  very  high  order. 
In  this  respect  he  cannot  be  compared  for  a  moment  either 
with  Johnson  or  with  Swift.  He  has  neither  depth  nor  elevation. 
But  though  his  mind  is  neither  profound  nor  imaginative ;  though 
he  can  neither  dive  nor  soar ;  he  walks  with  unrivalled  ease  and 
strength  on  the  plain  ground  of  common  sense.  He  is  never 
dull,  and  never  feeble  ;  and  young  ambitious  writers,  who  are  apt 
to  aim  at  stirring  the  minds  of  their  readers  with  gaudy  epithets 
and  laboriously  rounded  sentences,  should  have  their  attention 
called  to  the  powerful  effect  which  Cobhett  produces  by  the 
simplest  means.  When  a  writer  seems  himself  perplexed,  and  is 
observed  to  labour,  the  reader  always  partakes  largely  of  his  pain 
and  weariness.  There  are  no  quahties  of  good  writing  so  well 
fitted  to  keep  up  the  reader's  attention^  as  an  unaffected  perspi- 
cuity and  an  easy  vigour.     He  who  doubts  this,  should  take  up  a 
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number  of  Cobbett's  Register,  when  his  eyes  are  just  closing 
over  some  laboured  composition,  in  which  every  sentence  has 
received  its  highest  polish,  and  he  will  feel  like  a  man  who  leaves 
his  lamp-lit  study  for  the  fresh  morning  air*. 

Cobbett,  though  in  some  respects  different  from  all  other 
English  writers,  is  yet  so  intensely  national,  that  I  question 
whether  he  could  be  fairly  appreciated  in  any  other  country  than 
his  own. 

Hazlitt,  as  a  politician,  may  be  associated  with  several  other 
writers,  though  he  has  not  many  equals  ;  and  his  essays  on 
books,  and  men  and  manners,  are  in  the  same  class  as  those 
of  his  friends  Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt.  With  less  grace 
of  manner  than  those  writers,  he  has  more  energy  and  ardour. 

Hazlitt  is  rather  short  in  stature,  and  from  extreme  shyness 
and  too  much  sensibility,  has  always  an  awkward  air  in  mixed 
company.  His  eyes  were  originally  dark,  clear,  and  full;  but 
time  and  care  have  made  them  rather  dim  and  filmy,  except 
under  a  strong  momentary  excitement.  They  have  also  a  wild 
unsettled  look,  and  indicate  great  activity  of  thought  and  a  state 
of  internal  restlessness.  You  see  at  a  glance  that  he  is  not  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  remain  contented  with  ancient  common- 
places and  mere  conventionalisms.  If  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany is  too  much  directed  towards  him  to  allow  of  his  indulging 
in  his  own  subtle    and  original  abstractions,    he  seems    quite 

•  The  following  is  taken  from  Northcote's  Conversations :— **  Northcote — 
But  you  have  a  vast  opinion  of  Cobbett  too,  haven't  youl  Oh  !  he*8  a  giant! 
He  has  such  prodigious  strength ;  he  tears  up  a  subject  by  the  roots.    Did 

you  ever  read  his  Grammar  ?      Or  see  his  attack  on  Mrs. 1  It  was 

like  a  hawk  pouncing  on  a  wren.  I  should  be  terribly  afraid  to  get  into  his 
hands.  And  then  his  homely,  familiar  way  of  writing— it  is  not  from  necessity 
or  vulgarity,  but  to  show  his  contempt  for  aristocratic  pride  and  arrogance.  He 
has  a  kitchen-garden  only ;  he  could  have  a  flower-garden  too  if  he  chose. 
Peter  Pindar  said  his  style  was  like  the  Horse-Guards,  only  one  story  above  the 
ground,  while  Junius's  had  all  the  airy  elegance  of  Whitehall ;  but  he  could 
raise  his  style  just  as  high  as  he  pleased ;  though  he  does  not  want  to  sacrifice 
strength  to  elegance.    He  knows  better  what  he  is  about." 
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distressed,  and  turns  an  uneasy  look  towards  the  door,  as  if 
meditating  the  means  of  an  abrupt  esca^.  This  is  only  the  caBe« 
however,  amongst  strangers,  or  in  a  large  party.  His  forehead 
is  high  and  bruad,  but  the  lower  part  of  his  face  is  less  intellectoal 
than  the  upper.  His  mouth  has  almost  a  aensnal  expression, 
and  the  motion  of  his  lips  is  tremulous  and  indecisiTe.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  thought  to  correspond  with  the  extreme  inequality 
of  his  writings,  his  love  of  paradox,  and  his  disposition  to  oppose 
and  balance  the  most  delicate  epecidations  on  matters  that  the 
world  in  general  have  long  thought  settled  beyond  a  doubt. 
His  conversation  with  familiar  friends,  and  with  those  who  he 
thinks  will  understand  him,  always  teems  with  original  thonghts 
and  fancies,  alternately  sparkling  and  profound  ;  but  he  seems 
to  labour  with  his  meaning,  and  his  delivery  is  occasionaUy  im- 
peded by  a  sudden  pause,  as  if  he  were  at  a  loss  for  words. 
The  strength  and  beauty  of  his  thoughts,  however,  when  onoe 
delivered,  make  ample  amends  for  the  slowness  and  difficulty  of 
their  birth. 


NO.   IlXi^ — THOMAS  CAMPBBLL. 

There  was  published  some  time  ago,  in  the  CkUaUta  LUermnf 
Gazette,  an  interesting  literary  curiosity  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Campbell  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  had  urged  him  to 
dramatize  a  given  subject.  The  poet's  modesty  and  good  sense 
in  declining  the  attempt,  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  when  it  is 
remembered,  that  of  all  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  our  ow9 
powers  is  of  the  rarest  attainment.  Though  the  most  condensed, 
the  most  nervous,  and  the  most  polished  of  our  living  poets,  his 
Muse  is  deficient  in  dramatic  power ;  and,  like  most  of  our  modem 
bfirds,  he  jo^n  better  describe  his  own  feelings  tluHOi  the  feelings  of 
other  men.  His  manner  is  altogether  too  concise,  too  antitheticsl, 
and  too  formal,  to  be  adapted  to  essry  variety  of  passion  and  of 
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humour.  Hia  style  is  dassicidly,  and  even  fastidiously  correct, 
and  it  may  perhaps  he  objected  to  it,  that  it  has  too  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  constracted  on  some  particular  model,  from  which 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  sin  to 
deviate,  even  in  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  Thus,  with  all  his  energy 
and  fire,  his  Pegasus  is  a  checked  steed,  and  prances  in  a  given 
track.  It  is  something  like  an  illustration  of  this  argument,  that 
Mr.  Campbell  has  very  rarely  ventured  to  divest  himself  of  the 
silken  fetters  of  rhyme.  The  variety,  the  majesty,  the  glorious 
freedom  of  blank-verse,  which  is  the  boast  of  English  poetry,  and 
which,  as  Southey  has  well  said,  is  the  noblest  measure  of  which 
our  language  is  capable,  seems  to  have  presented  him  with  a  field 
too  open  and  unbounded.  He  prefers  the  narrow  and  more  beaten 
road,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  never  did  a  more  graceful  and 
spirited  personage  condescend  to  travel  on  the  common  caaseway. 
It  is  nevertheless  to  be  regp'etted,  that  a  writer  who  has  given 
evidence  of  so  much  strength  and  animation  should  have  thus 
restrained  his  energies  by  over-caution.  If  he  had  only  given  way 
somewhat  more  freely  to  his  own  impulses,  he  would  have  been  a 
much  greater  poet. 

In  person,  Campbell  is  eminently  handsome  and  genteel^at 
is  perhaps  a  little  lower  in  stature  than  is  quite  consistent^with 
dignity.  It  is  strange,  as  it  has  often  been  remarked,  how  many 
great  men  have  been  little  men.     Gray  uses  these  expressions,  but 

in  a  very  different  sense. 

"  How  low,  how  littU  are  the  great  /" 

Campbell  is  not  so  short,  I  believe,  as  Thomas  Moore.  George 
the  Fourth,  in  a  fit  of  playfulness,  once  threatened  to  put  the  latter 
into  a  wine-cooler, — a  joke  which  the  poet,  it  is  said,  did  not  en- 
tirely relish,  though  it  fell  from  royal  lips,  before  he  had  quarrelled 
with  kings  and  princes,  or  had  recorded  his  anger  in  immortal 
verse.  Leigh  Hunt's  account  of  Campbell  is  to  the  life.  "  His 
face  and  person,"  says  he,  "  are  rather  on  a  small  scale  ;  his  fea< 
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tnres  regular ;  his  eye  lively  and  penetrating ;  and  when  heqieaks, 
dimples  play  ahout  lus  month*  which  neyerthekss  has  something 
restrained  and  dose  in  it."  To  a  stranger  at  first  sight  there  is  an 
air  of  prinmess  and  fastidiousness  in  his  look  and  manner,  but  thb 
soon  wears  off.  and  as  he  grows  more  familiar  his  fine  ezpresuve 
«ye  becomes  full  of  noble  meanings,  and  yon  soon  discover  both 
the  poet  and  the  patriot.  It  is  in  a  t^te  a  t6te,  or  in  a  very  small 
and  select  party  of  friends,  that  he  appears  to  most  advantage. 
In  a  large  company  he  is  too  guarded,  and  betrays  a  conscioutness 
of  authorship  and  celebrity. 

I  once  overheard  a  young  barrister  exclaim  in  a  whisper, 
"  What !  is  that  little  man  the  author  of  Hohenlinden  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Baltic !"  Unlike  the  authors  of  the  last  age,  Campbell 
Is  rather  spruce  In  his  dress.  Slovenliness  is  no  longer  esteemed 
a  sign  of  scholarship.  Bulwer  is  almost  as  great  a  dandy  as  Bean 
Brummel — so  is  Disraeli  the  younger — so  is  Mr.  Came — so  also 
is  Mr.  Emerson,  the  author  of  Letters  from  Greece ;  and  many  other 
literary  men  of  genius  and  celebrity.  Thomas  Moore  is  as  neat  and 
particular  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes  as  in  the  turn  of  his  verses. 
As  the  fashion  in  this  respect  has  changed,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
authors  will  soon  cease  to  give  the  world  an  opportunity  of  repeat- 
ing Aristotle^s  rebuke  of  Antisthenes,  **  We  see  your  vanity  through 
your  thread-bare  cloak.*'  I  believe  that  pedants  and  men  of  letters 
are  sometimes  negligent  of  their  externals,  from  a  suppositimi 
that  the  extent  of  their  learning  or  the  greatness  of  their  genius 
renders  them  independent  of  the  ordinary  marks  of  respectability. 
Hazlitt,  who  is  himself  a  sloven,  has  said  that  poets,  artists,  and 
men  of  genius  in  general,  are  seldom  coxcombs,  but  often 
slovens ;  for  they  find  something  better  worth  studying  than  their 
persons.  The  strong  desire,  however,  of  attracting  the  notice  of 
others  that  seems  inherent  in  the  breasts  of  most  authors  and 
artists,  does  not  necessarily  stop  at  the  result  of  their  labours. 
They  do  not  always  like  to  disappoint  by  their  personal  appearance 
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the  interest  excited  by  their  works.  Hazlitt  himself  has  some- 
where called  Leigh  Hont  an  agreeable  coxcomb,  and  Lord  Byron 
a  snblime  one.  He  has  also  admitted  (I  forget  where  or  when) 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Vandyke,  and  Raffaelle  were  "  coxcombs." 
Csesar  was  a  fop.  Perhaps  men  of  true  and  great  genius  are 
very  rarely  absolute  slovens.  Milton»  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and 
Bonnapartey  were  neither.  They  hit  the  happy  medium  between 
the  two  extremes  of  coxcombry  and  slovenliness. 

But  I  am  departing  from  my  subject : — Campbell  betrays  a 
leaning  to  that  school  of  poetry  to  which  Wordsworth  is  so  hos- 
tile ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  styles  of  these 
two  contemporaries.  Campbell  has  written  little,  but  that  little 
will  live ;  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  it  die.  Wordsworth, 
though  a  more  philosophical  poet,  and  of  a  far  higher  rank,  can- 
not possibly  travel  through  the  rough  road  of  futurity  without 
leaving  behind  him  a  considerable  mass  of  lumber.  If  Campbell 
is  too  timid  and  precise,  Wordsworth  is  too  egotistical  and  ver- 
bose. The  former  is  too  cautious,  and  the  latter  too  careless. 
Campbell  is  a  more  equal,  but  a  less  ambitious  poet.  He  performs 
aU  that  he  attempts*  but  does  not  attempt  so  much*  Campbell 
has  pursued  the  safest,  but  not  the  most  glorious  route  to  poste- 
rity. Wordsworth  is  a  bolder  traveller,  and  has  aimed  at  nobler 
acquisitions  with  the  chance  of  greater  failures,  and  at  the  risk  of 
being  encumbered  with  much  unwieldy  wealth. 

Campbell  with  all  his  fame  is  still  a  timid  author,  and  is  as 
much  frightened  at  his  own  reputation  as  a  child  at  its  own 
shadow.  He  is  always  afraid  that  his  new  productions  will  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  public.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
deeply  hurt  at  the  comparatively  indifferent  success  of  his  Theodric, 
notwithstanding  the  kind  and  generous  notice  which  it  received 
from  his  friend  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Lord  Byron,  in 
speaking  of  Campbell's  probable  vexation  at  Coleridge's  having 
attacked  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  in  a  public  lecture  on  Poetry, 
2x2 
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observed  that  Campbell  was  the  most  sensitive  man  in  such  mat' 
ters  that  he  had  ever  met  with.  "  And  yet  what/'  added  his 
Lordship,  "  has  he  to  fear  from  criticism  ?"  Some  one,  to  please 
Campbell,  was  questioning,  with  an  air  of  indignation,  the  force 
or  justice  of  Hazlitt's  strictures  upon  his  poetry ;  but  Campbell 
replied  with  a  faint  smile  and  ism  uneasy  look,  that  there  was 
often  but  too  much  truth  in  them.  He  perhaps  never  entirely  for- 
gave the  critic ;  and  when  he  inserted  in  the  New  MmUkbf  Maga- 
zine  an  eloquent  memoir  of  that  writer  after  his  death,  he  appended 
an  ungracious  note  to  the  article,  protesting  against  the  high 
opinion  expressed  by  his  contributor  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  critical  sub- 
tlety and  fine  taste.  This  was  unworthy  of  Campbell,  who  is 
generally  disting^shed  for  his  candour  and  generosity*.  He 
has  his  faults  ;  but  still  he  is  noble-minded,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
first  to  discover  his  errors  and  to  feel  how  much  they  are  beneath 
him.  He  once  quoted  in  the  course  of  conversation  a  couplet 
from  his  own  Theodric  which  might  be  appUed  to  himself. 

"  How  oft  the  wisest  on  misfortune's  shelves 
Are  wrecked  by  errors  most  unlike  themselves." 

Though  Hazlitt  has  vmtten  some  of  the  severest,  he  has  also 
written  some  of  the  most  favorable  criticisms  that  have  ever 
appeared  upon  the  poetry  of  Campbell.  He  pronounced  his  "  Bat- 
tle of  Hohenlinden"  the  most  lyrical  in  sound  and  spirit  of  any 
ode  in  the  language.  I  suppose,  when  he  said  this,  he  did  not 
think  of  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast,  to  which  it  is  certainly 
inferior  in  variety  and  power.     Indeed  it  is  not  equal  to  the  odes 

*  The  Westminster  Review  for  April,  in  an  extremely  clever  bat  rather  ill- 
natured  article  on  Martin's  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  pays  Hazlitt  a  handsome 
complimeDt.  '*  Hazlitt,"  says  the  Reviewer,  "  was  the  only  ^eat  critic  of 
paintings  in  the  recent  period.  He  understood  them  both  theoretically  and 
practically.  He  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  a  mind  stored  with  knowledge, 
a  fine  taste,  an  acute  intellect,  and  an  enthusiastic  love  of  the  art.  He  describe 
ed  and  analysed  a  fine  picture  with  glowing  eloquence.  It  has  been  beanti- 
fully  said  of  his  writings,  that '  they  threw  a  light  upon  the  subject,  like  that  of  a 
painted  window.'  *' 
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of  CoUina.  Fine  as  it  unqueBtionablj  is,  T  do  not  tbink  it  the 
best  of  Campbell's  Lyrics.  I  prefer  his  "  Ye  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land" and  "  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic."  His  songs  of  a  more 
qniet  tone  have  a  blended  vigonr  and  pathos  of  sentiment*  and  a 
spirit  and  harmony  of  versification,  that  make  them  qoite  nnri« 
vailed  by  any  other  Lyrics  in  the  English  language.  They  are 
perhaps  superior  to  Thomas  Moore's  ;  for  though  less  ingenious, 
they  are  not  less  elegant  or  finished,  and  have  far  more  truth  and 
nature.  "  The  Soldier's  Dream,"  for  instance,  is  beyond  all 
praise.  The  melody  of  the  verse  and  the  touching  tenderness  of 
the  images  are  irresistibly  enchanting.  How  exquisite  is  the 
description  at  the  close  ! 

''  My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  timet  o*er, 
And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fulness  of  heart. 

Stay,  stay  with  us, — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn  ; 
And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay  1 — 
But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  mom. 
And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away  I" 

In  Grertrude  of  Wyoming  there  are,  as  Hazlitt  truly  says,  some 
peerless  descriptions.     That  for  instaoce  of  Gertrude's  childhood. 

*'  Till  now  in  Gertrude's  eyes  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone/' 

Mr.  Capapbell  talks  modestly  of  his  hopes  of  immortality  ;  but 
he  does  not  afifect  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of  his  real  claims.  He 
greatly  admires  Goldsmith,  whose  works  have  still  a  wide  and 
steady  popularity,  though  not  a  noisy  one ;  he  would  be  well  con- 
tent with  a  fame  like  that  of  the  author  of  "  The  Deserted  Village." 
The  disciples  of  the  Lake  School  would  lift  up  their  eyes  at  such 
an  instance  of  humility,  for  they  class  Goldsmith  with  the  followers 
of  the  degraded  French  School,  at  the  head  of  which,  by  the  way, 
they  place  Dryden,  the  most  English  of  English  Poets. 

Mr.  Campbell  now  seldom  writes  poetry,  and  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  study  languages,  particularly  the  German. 
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NO.    IV. — ^THB    RBYBREND   KOWARD   IRVING. 

Mr.  Irving  may  fairly  occupy  a  station  amongst  "  The  Spirits  of 
the  age."  I  do  not  mean  that  his  individual  character  illustratea 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  time,  but  that  he  is  one  of  those 
who  stand  forth  prominently  from  the  crowd,  and  obtain  by  force 
or  favour  the  especial  notice  of  their  contemporaries.  So  hr  from 
his  presenting  in  his  own  person  an  illustration  of  the  moral  or  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  present  period,  or  exhibiting  a  sympathy 
with  the  prevailing  manners  and  opinions,  he  seems  to  have  been 
born  an  age  too  late,  and  to  form  a  singular  contrast  to  the  ge- 
neration with  whom  a  capricious  fate  has  associated  him.  He  is 
not  in  keeping  with  his  own  times,  and  reminds  us  of  some  wild 
yet  stately  figure  of  the  antique  world,  introduced  into  a  modem 
picture  in  strange  juxta-position  with  the  latest  fashions  and  re- 
finements.  We  could  fancy  such  an  enthusiast,  with  his  pictur- 
esque figure,  his  wild  gestures  and  his  wilder  words,  preaching 
amidst  romantic  hills  beneath  a  troubled  sky.  Had  he  been  one 
of  the  old  covenanters  or  puritans,  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have 
seized  upon  his  character,  and  have  worked  it  up  into  something 
as  striking  and  impressive  as  any  of  those  portraits  of  religious 
enthusiasts  which  abound  in  his  inimitable  historical  romances. 
The  preacher  would  have  had  a  fine  imposing  aspect,  lifting  up 
his  solemn  voice,  amidst  his  native  mountains.  But  the  Cale- 
donian Chapel  in  London  was  too  like  a  fashionable  theatre. 
The  gay  costumes  of  the  ladies  and  the  fopperies  of  the  beaux 
were  fatally  opposed  to  all  unity  or  solemnity  of  effect.  The  as- 
sociations excited  by  the  preacher's  voice  and  manner,  wege  de- 
stroyed by  a  single  glance  at  the  mixed  and  uncongenial  congre- 
gation. Nevertheless,  people  of  all  ranks  and  ages  were  fasci- 
nated ;  and  the  very  difiiculty  of  gaining  admittance  increased 
the  crowd  at  the  doors  and  the  popularity  of  the  pulpit  orator. 
The  extension  of  notoriety,  after  the  first  impulse,  is  easy  and 
rapid.     It  increases  like  a  school-boy's  rolling  Bnowball.    Thia 
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pla3rtliuig,  however,  is  gometimes  dissolved  by  an  unexpected 
thaw,  and  then  the  game  is  over.  This  has  akeady  been  Mr. 
Irving^s  fate.  His  spell  has  vanished.  Though  he  is  not  entire- 
ly deserted,  his  followers  are  of  a  very  different  class  from  those 
who  honored  him  with  their  applause  in  his  happier  days.  On 
his  first  appearance  in  London  he  created  an  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented sensation.  Men  of  genius  and  Minbters  of  State 
flocked  to  see  and  hear  him.  All  g^eat  excitements,  however,  are 
of  short  duration,  and  the  charm  of  novelty  is  so  subtle  and 
evanescent  that  it  is  no  sooner  recognized  than  it  evaporates. 
Those  qualities  which  most  startle  and  amaze  us  at  first  sight  are 
the  least  calculated  to  sustain  a  continued  interest.  They  soon 
become  flat  as  a  thrice-told  tale. 

Yet  Mr.  Irving,  after  aU,  is  no  ordinary  man,  though  it  is  his 
misfortune  to  have  been  so  extravagantly  overrated.  The  subse- 
quent re-action  has  been  proportionably  severe.  Many  with 
whom  he  was  a  nine  days'  wonder,  are  now  content  to  sneer  at 
his  pretensions  and  to  treat  him  as  a  charlatan.  If  he  had  not 
been  so  courted  and  eulogized  at  first,  and  if,  instead  of  trusting 
as  he  did  to  something  like  stage-trick  and  the  mere  force  of  ex- 
ternal eccentricities,  he  had  gradually  worked  his  way  into  notice 
in  a  legitimate  manner ;  his  fame  would  have  been  far  less  bril- 
liant but  more  enduring.  Praise  is  said  to  be  a  cheap  commodity  ; 
but  still  mankind  are  generally  very  economical  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  it,  and  when  they  are  particularly  lavish,  it  is  by  fits  and 
starts.  They  seem  invariably  to  revenge  themselves  on  their 
former  idols,  as  soon  as  they  discover  in  their  moments  of  cool 
reflection  that  they  have  been  too  profuse  in  their  tributes  of  ad- 
miration. They  then  run  into  an  opposite  extreme,  take  back 
more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  and  think  by  a  cruel  injustice  to 

atone  for  a  generous  error. 

It  is  impossible  to  meet  Mr.  Irving  for  the  first  time  without 
being  struck  with  the  singularity  of  his  appearance.     As  he  per- 
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ambulates  the  streets  of  London,  every  passenger  ioms  round 
to  gaze  apon  him.  His  height  alone  would  render  him  an  object 
of  some  interest*  for  his  dark  head  and  Atlantean  shoulders  al- 
wa3r8  tower  above  the  crowd,  and  are  conspicuous  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  He  is  not  precisely  what  one  of  onr  living  poets 
has  been  oddly  described  to  be,  "  a  noticeable  man  with  large 
grey  eyes/'  but  the  description  would  answer  for  Mr.  Irving  with 
the  change  of  a  single  epithet.  Mr.  Irving's  eyes  are  not  grey, 
but  black ;  and  his  hair,  which  is  remarkably  abundant,  is  of  the 
same  hue.  His  features  (with  the  exception  of  his  eyes,  for  he 
has  a  slight  cast  in  them  which  rather  adds  to,  than  diminishes* 
the  impressiveness  of  his  general  appearance)  are  regular  and 
handsome.  There  is  a  manly  beauty  in  his  limbs,  and  something 
even  grand  and  majestic  in  the  general  contour  of  his  figure. 
His  action  and  attitudes  in  the  pulpit  are  theatrical  and  eztrava* 
gant ;  but  yet  they  are  highly  picturesque,  and  would  interest  a 
painter.  Some  people  have  traced  in  him  a  vague  resemblance  to 
Kean,  but  this  fancy  arises  perhaps  more  from  an  nnconsdous 
comparison  of  their  styles  than  of  their  features  or  fig^ures.  Kean 
is  as  small  in  stature  as  Irving  is  colossal,  and  when  we  have  said 
that  they  have  both  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes  the  personal  parallel 
must  cease.  Still,  however,  setting  aside  all  merely  physical  com- 
parison,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  idea  that  Irving  is  to  the  pul* 
pit  what  Kean  is  to  the  stage.  They  have  both  introduced  a  more 
impassioned  tone  of  delivery  and  a  freer  and  more  elaborate  man- 
ner into  their  respective  professions.  In  personal  appearance 
Mr.  Irving  reminds  me  a  good  deal  of  the  portraits  of  Pkiganini; 
the  wonderful  original  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  either  to 
see  or  hear.  Mr.  Irving  has  quite  a  foreign  air-— «  wild^Italian 
look.  If  he  were  seen  preaching  to  Bandittii  amidst  the  kind  of 
scenery  that  Salvator  Rosa  loved  to  paint,  he  would  not  seem 
out  of  place.  His  herculean  frame,  his  imposing  aspect,  and  his 
fine  voice  materially  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  dedamaticMis. 
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He  may  well  speak  with  energy  aad  decision,  with  such  accomp«« 
niments  to  Bfi|>port  him  and  to  give  a  colour  to  his  pretensions. 
It  has  been  happily  suggested  in  one  of  Hazlitt's  essays,  that  if 
Mr.  Irving  had  been  a  little  weak  man,  with  a  woman's  voice  aud 
common-place  features*  he  would  never  have  been  notorious. 
His  calvinistic  thunders  would  have  passed  unheeded,  or  have 
only  filled  his  hearers  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  He  is  no 
Napoleon.  He  has  not  that  magnitude  of  mind  which  might 
have  rendered  us  forgetful  of  a  small  body.  With  his  external 
advantages,  for  a  brief  period,  he  carried  ^every  thing  before 
him.  A  consciousness  of  his  adventitious  power  made  him 
bold  and  adventurous.  But  though  so  much  indebted  to  his 
personal  peculiarities,  some  portion  of  the  effect  which  he  pro- 
duced must  be  attributed  to  the  corresponding  peculiarities  of 
his  language,  and  the  novel  nature  of  the  subjects  which  he 
treated.  He  touched  on  politics,  and  attacked  both  men  and 
measures.  He  quoted  poetry,  and  lauded  or  abused  the  poets. 
The  attractive  names  of  Brougham  and  Canning,  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  and  Southey  and  Byron,  gave  a  strange  piquancy 
to  his  pulpit  discourses.  His  expressions  are  quaint  in  the  extreme, 
and  he  sometimes  abruptly  varies  his  style  from  a  bald  simplicity  to 
a  florid  bombast.  His  printed  sermons  have  created  no  sensation. 
No  one  can  read  them.  Mr.  Irving's  hearers  are  more  easily  sa^ 
tisfied  than  his  readers,  because  his  matter  is  so  much  embellished 
and  assisted  by  his  manner.  The  reader  may  fall  asleep,  but  not 
the  hearer.  Nevertheless  with  all  his  errors  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment, though  Mr.  Irving  is  perhaps  not  a  man  of  much  original 
genius,  he  unquestionably  possesses  great  and  peculiar  talents, 
and  there  are  passages  even  in  his  printed  works  that  breathe  a 
fine  religious  enthusiasm,  and  are  singularly  rich,  racy  and 
forcible  in  the  expression.  He  cannot,  however,  sustain  an 
uniform  style  or  an  equal  degree  of  excellence  for  two  succesive 
pages ;  and  we  are  often  shocked  with  the  most  grotesque  absur* 
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dities  and  fantastical  superstitions,  oddly  intermixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  close  and  cogent  argument.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  Mr.  Irving  is  a  very  remarkable  man,  let  ns  analyze 
his  qualities  as  we  may ;  and  those  who  have  not  seen  or  heard 
him,  and  who  feel  an  interest  in  what  Pope  caUs  *'  the  proper 
study  of  mankind,"  have  reason  to  regretthat  the  opportunity  has 
been  denied  to  them  of  observing  so  singular  a  specimen  of  human 
nature. 


NO.  v.— CRABBK. 

The  writer  of  a  life  of  Crabbe  prefixed  to  the  French  edition 
of  his  works,  has  made  some  very  injudicious  remarks  on  the  cha<- 
racter  of  his  poetry.  With  the  usual  partiality  of  an  editor  he 
exaggerates  the  poetical  excellencies  of  the  subject  of  his  memoir 
at  the  expense  of  other  writers,  and  seems  to  think  that  to  do 
justice  to  Crabbe's  descriptive  powers  it  is  necessary  to  underrate 
those  of  Thomson,  the  most  accurate  and  animated  of  oor  pain* 
ter-poets.  Crabbe's  descriptions,  he  says,  "  are  not,  like  those 
of  Thomson,  of  imaginary  but  of  real  nature."  It  is  true  that  the 
author  of  "  The  Seasons"  is  somewhat  more  rich  in  his  colouring 
and  more  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects  than  Crabbe,  but 
his  pictures  are  not  necessarily  less  faithful  because  they  are  more 
enchanting.  It  is  an  unpardonable  errorto  characterize  Thomson'a 
minute  and  exquisitely  felicitous  descriptions  as  deficient  in  fidelity 
to  nature. 

The  critic  just  quoted  seems  to  think  that  imagination  is  a  qua- 
Hty  essentially  opposed  to  truth ;  a  mistake  which  in  these  times 
would  hardly  be  excusable  in  a  schoolboy.  It  is  almost  idle  ta 
remark  that  it  is  the  superior  vigour  and  delicacy  of  his  imagina- 
tion which  enables  a  painter  of  genius  to  catch  the  subtle  hues  of 
nature  with  greater  facility  than  ordinary  men.  It  is  not  the  pro* 
saic  bareness  of  a  picture  that  is  any  test  of  its  truth.  Claude's 
landscapes,  over  which  he  has  breathed  the  very  soul  of  poetry,. 
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are  as  tme  to  nature  as  the  most  literal  and  coarse  production  that 
ever  came  from  a  Datchman's  pencil.  The  fault  of  Crabbe  h  that 
he  is  too  partial  to  mean  and  mipromising  subjects.  Whatever  is 
poetical  must,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  true ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  truth  must  be  poetical.  A  late  writer  of  considerable  critical 
acumen,  though  a  little  too  sectarian  in  his  opinions,  has  even 
gone  BO  far  as  to  deny  to  Crabbe  the  possession  of  poetical  genius, 
and  regrets  that  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  solid  and  useful  infor- 
mation in  a  very  injudicious  form.  He  thinks  that  Crabbe's  strong 
good  sense  and  varied  knowledge  are  of  a  kind  that  would  have 
appeared  to  better  advantage  in  a  prose  dress.  This  is  carrying 
the  objection  to  Crabbe's  style  beyond  truth  and  justice,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  so  unreasonable  as  the  opposite  prejudice  of  the 
editor  of  the  French  edition,  who  appears  to  think  Crabbers 
defects  superior  to  Thomson's  beauties.  Crabbe's  peculiar  faults 
are  happily  greatly  outweighed  by  his  peculiar  excellencies.  In 
the  mid&t  of  his  minute  and  matter-of-fact  details,  his  stem  sar- 
casms, his  verbal  quibbles,  his  ludicrous  alliterations  and  his  coarse 
diction,  there  are  gleams  of  fancy,  accompanied  with  indications  of 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  a  wonderful  force,  beauty, 
and  fidelity  of  description  both  of  human  manners  and  of  external 
nature. 

Crabbe  resembles  no  living  writer.  Of  his  later  predecessors 
he  reminds  us  most  of  Cowper  and  Goldsmith,  whose  opposite 
peculiarities  are  often  strangely  mingled  in  the  same  page.  In 
the  touching  picture  of  the  parish  Poor-House,  he  recalls  to  our 
minds  the  author  of  "  The  Deserted  Village  ;"  and  in  the  rough, 
manly  vigour  with  which  he  dissects  such  characters  as  a  vain  and 
cold-hearted  village  apothecary  and  a  sporting  clergyman,  he  seems 
to  have  impregnated  himself  with  the  spirit  of  Cowper  in  his 
satiric  moods.  But  he  is  on  the  whole  far  less  attractive  than 
either  of  these  poets.  He  is  more  powerful,  but  less  delicate  and 
refined  than  Goldsmith ;  and  though  he  often  describes  the  same 
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objecU,  be  invariably  imbttes  them  witkdarker  coloare,  and 
determined  to  omit  nothing  that  ia  ofiensiye  or  degrading.  Thon^ 
he  resembles  Cowper  in  the  force  and  bitterness  of  his  irony»  and 
the  truth  of  his  descriptions,  he  has  little  of  his  poetic  atdour  or 
elevation.  His  verse,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  conplet 
measure,  seems  a  mixture  of  Pope's,  Cowper's,  Darwin's  and  Gold- 
smith's, a  compound  not  always  relished  by  an  ear  accustomed  to 
the  new  modes  of  versification.  The  school  to  which  Pope,  Gold- 
smith and  Darwin  are  considered  to  have  belonged,  and  from  the 
trammels  of  which  even  Cowper  was  scarcely  free,  was  in  fashion 
when  Crabbe  paid  his  first  addresses  to  the  Muse,  and  he  appears 
to  have  brought  down  a  portion  of  the  poetical  style  and  creed  of 
that  day  to  the  present  time.  He  and  Rogers  (and  perhaps  we 
may  add,  Campbell)  are  the  links  between  what  is  now  called  the 
Lake  school,  and  the  poetry  of  a  preceding  period. 


NO.   VI. Loan   BROnOBAll. 

There  is  no  public  character  now  living  with  whom  this 
distinguished  man  can  be  compared.  He  stands  alone  in  hb 
greatness.  He  is  as  much  above  ordinary  politicians  as  Milton 
was  above  ordinary  poets.  He  is  an  intellectual  giant,  and 
dwarfs  all  his  associates,  though  many  of  them  are  "  men  of  mark 
and  likelihood."  Perhaps  no  statesman  in  any  age  or  country 
ever  exercised  so  mighty  and  immediate  an  influence  on  the  cha- 
racters and  opinions  of  his  contemporaries.  This  results  partly 
from  his  almost  universal  knowledge  and  his  vigorous  grasp  of 
intellect,  and  partly  from  his  having  appeared  at  a  time  of  great 
excitement  when  men  eagerly  look  for  a  guide  upon  whom  they 
can  rely.  His  far-seeing  and  almost  prophetic  eye,  his  boM 
bearing  and  his  indomitable  energy,  both  physical  and  mental,  are 
qualities  admirably  fitted  for  a  great  popular  leader.  If  his  own 
party,  consisting  as  it  does  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  all 
this  world,  present  no  rival  or  kindred  spirit,  what  pigmies  does 
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he  make  of  his  opponents  I  They  afford  him  only  food  for  hia 
mirth,  yea,  for  his  laughter.  The  satire  of  Brougham  is  a  heavy 
bnt  unfailing  instrument.  It  does  not  play  round  the  head,  but 
reaches  the  heart.  His  smiles  ure  sometimes  more  terrible  than 
the  frowns  of  other  men.  It  has  been  said  that  he  is  not  an 
effective  party-man,  because  his  oratory  is  too  often  offensive,  and 
too  rarely  persuasive.  But  persuasion  has  been  tried  too  long. 
The  evils  of  corruption,  tyranny  and  misrule  have  at  last  become 
so  utterly  intolerable,  that  it  wotdd  be  a  mockery  to  treat  their 
supporters  with  hollow  courtesies.  A  more  vigorous  and  tren- 
chant system  of  warfare  is  now  called  for  to  put  down  the  enemies 
of  liberty  and  truth.  Nothing  can  so  effectually  silence  them  as 
the  voice  of  Brougham.  They  tremble  at  the  thunder  of  his 
eloquence  and  the  lightning  of  his  satire.  There  is  no  man  living 
that  we  could  not  better  spare.  His  very  name  is  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  the  most  audacious  of  his  opponents  are  ashamed 
to  speak  with  unqualified  contempt  of  a  cause  to  which  he 
lends  it. 

The  most  remarkable  excellence  of  Lord  Brougham's  mind  is 
its  universality.  He  is  not  a  mere  encyclopedic  genius  with  a 
general  but  shallow  knowledge  of  most  subjects  and  a  mastery  of 
none.  He  speaks  on  every  occasion  like  one  having  authority. 
This  variety  and  extent  of  power  is  rare  indeed ;  for  such  is  the 
ordinary  limitation  of  the  human  capacity,  that  to  excel  in  any 
one  particular  art  or  science  usually  demands  a  concentration  of 
mind  at  once  exclusive  and  severe.  "  Painting,"  said  Michael 
Angelo,  "  is  a  jealous  god,  and  requires  the  whole  man."  When 
a  purchaser  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  at  the  price  of  one  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  pictures,  and  inquired  how  long  he  had 
taken  to  paint  it,  the  artist  replied  a  whok  life  ;  meaning  that  it 
was  the  labour  of  a  whole  life,  that  had  enabled  him  to  execute 
the  smallest  work  in  the  manner  worthy  of  his  fame.  The  same 
principle  equally  applies  to  all  other  arts  and  sciences.    It  re- 
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quires  a  vast  and  wonderful  force  of  mind  to  be  able  to  grapple 
effectually  with  a  Tariety  of  subjects.  Men  of  such  gigantic 
intellect  are  produced  but  rarely  and  at  long  intervals.  In  the 
present  age  there  is  perhaps  too  great  a  tendency  to  generalize 
education.  Such  men  as  Bacon  and  Brougham  may  search  into 
all  things  with  a  learned  and  laborious  spirit,  but  the  powers  of 
inferior  intellects  are  enfeebled  by  too  much  latitude  and  an 
indiscriminate  voracity  of  knowledge.  They  who  are  not  fully 
conscious  of  possessing  extreme  energy  and  immense  capacity 
should  be  content  with  a  more  moderate  range  of  subjects  ;  for 
even  men  of  real  genius  and  originality  of  mind  may  overstrain 
their  powers  and  injure  themselves  by  too  much  exertion.  The 
division  of  labour  is,  generally  speaking,  the  cause  of  excellence 
in  individuals  as  well  as  in  communities.  Some  of  Lord  Broug- 
ham's professional  enemies,  envious  of  his  rapid  rise  above  them, 
have  hinted  that  he  is  an  indifferent  lawyer  ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  does  not  excel  in  verbal  quibbles  and  minute 
details.  A  similar  accusation  was  brought  against  Lord  Bacon 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Queen  Elizabeth.  *'  Bacon,"  said  her 
Majesty,  '*  hath  many  excellent  flowers  of  wit,  but  he  ia  no  great 
lawyer."  The  present  Lord  Chancellor  may  well  afford  to  smile 
at  an  accusation,  to  which  even  such  a  glorious  predecessor  was 
exposed.  Men  of  narrow  views  cannot  duly  appreciate  the  great- 
ness of  such  a  mind  as  Lord  Brougham's,  though  they  are 
disturbed  by  a  vague  sense  of  his  superiority,  and  are  chilled  and 
disheartened  by  the  shadow  into  which  he  throws  them. 

The  name  of  Brougham  is  so  closely  connected  with  every 
great  political  event  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  he  has  been 
such  an  active  and  efficient  leader  in  the  great  march  of  mind 
that  has  achieved  such  amazing  triumphs  over  the  ignorance 
and  bigotry  descended  to  us  from  the  "  good  ol(i  times,"  that  no 
public  man  of  the  present  day  is  more  secure  of  a  favorable  place 
in  the  annals  of  his  country,  perhaps  indeed,  in  the  history  of  the 
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world.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  benefactors  of  the  human 
race  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  sinking  into  oblivion  or  insigni-^ 
ficance  by  the  side  of  kings  and  conquerors.  A  discoverer  or  a 
guide  in  the  realms  of  mind  may  now  look  for  that  just  apprecia- 
tion of  his  merits  which  until  Lord  Brougham  sent  the  School- 
master  abroad  was  so  generally  denied  to  him.  A  Brougham  or 
a  Bentham  exercises  a  more  enduring  sway  over  the  human 
mind,  and  eventually  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  than  a  Welling- 
ton or  a  Bonaparte.  It  is  a  more  difficult  and  noble  task  to 
eradicate  an  error  from  the  head  than  to  pass  a  sword  through 
the  heart.  It  is  delightful  to  observe  so  powerful  a  mind  as 
Lord  Brougham's  devoted  with  indefatigable  toil  and  unabated 
zeal  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to  the  interests  of  the  poor. . 
The  eloquence  of  his  tongue  and  pen  has  always  been  employed 
to  some  noble  purpose,  and  those  wondrous  physical  and  mental 
exertions  which  have  never  been  surpassed  by  the  most  energetic 
leaves  of  Mammon,  are  all  so  many  generous  sacrifices  of  his 
personal  ease  for  the  benefit  of  mankind* 

But  though  hb  powers  are  so  various  and  gig^tic,  his  oratory 
is  not  in  every  respect  what  his  admirers  would  wish  it  to  be« 
He  has  vast  strength  and  wide  and  noble  views,  but  he  is  less 
rarely  carried  away  by  a  lofty  and  sustained  enthusiasm  than  by 
a  tumultuous  emotion  of  something  like  personal  anger.  His 
imagination,  though  great  compared  with  that  of  ordinary  men, 
is  not  equal  to  his  other  endowments.  A  prodigious  force  of 
understanding  and  an  undaunted  spirit  are  the  qualities  most 
impressed  upon  his  hearers.  He  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
just  of  reasoners,  but  he  seems  to  scorn  to  sweeten  his  medicine 
to  the  general  taste.  He  does  not  wind  into  a  subject  like  a 
snake,  as  Goldsmith  said  of  Burke  ;  but  he  seizes  it  like  a  tiger, 
and  soon  tears  to  tatters  the  toughest  sophistries  of  his  antago- 
Bifits.     But  of  all  his  powers  as  a  speaker  his  withering  sarcasni. 
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i«  perhaps  the  moat  effective  and  characteristic.     It  is  absolutely 
appalling. 

f^  This  aiticie  was  writen  several  years  ago ;  tinoe  then  Lord  Broug- 
ham has  somewhat  disappointed  his  admirers  by  showing  too  great  a  rea- 
diness to  quarrel  with  his  friends,  and  less  disposition  than  of  old  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  enemies  of  the  people. 


NO.  VII. ^WILSON. 

The  poetry  of  Professor  Wilson  is  not  adapted  to  the  general 
taste .  It  is  addressed  to  a  linuted  class  of  readers  who  think  and 
feel  like  the  author  himself.  It  is  not  every  eye  that  can  trace 
his  dreamy  and  indistinct  creations.  His  mind  is  like  a  twilight 
lake,  in  which  the  reflections  of  material  things  assume  vague 
and  unsubstantial  aspects.  There  ia  rarely  in  the  poetry  of 
Wilson  any  ordinary  incident  or*  worldly  passion  to  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  common  readers.  He  is  in  every  respect  the  oppo« 
site  of  Crabbe.  He  deals  not  in  histories  of  daily  eventa»  in  de- 
scriptions of  vulgar  life,  or  in  simple  revelations  of  the  human 
heart ;  but  he  leads  us.  with  glimmering  and  uncertain  lights, 
into  the  most  atrial  regions  of  imagination.  His  Muse  haa  no 
footing  on  the  earth.  She  dallies  with  the  sunbeams,  glidea 
like  a  shadow  over  the  breezy  mountains,  and  holds  ccmverse 
with  "  the  gorgeous  company  of  clouds." 

Yet  though  the  poetry  of  Wilson  can  never  be  truly  popular, 
it  wins  from  the  least  congenial  reader,  however  dazzled  and  per- 
plexed, an  instant  acknowledgment  of  the  author's  genius. 
But  the  admiration  it  excites  is  rarely  allied  to  love.  For  ita 
full  appreciation  and  enjoyment  it  requires  such  an  intense  ab* 
straction  of  mind  from  all  ordinary  thoughts  and  objects,  and  aueh 
an  unflagging  attention  to  the  subtle  and  ever-ahifting  hnea  ol 
the  poet's  fancy,  that  there  are  few  who  can  long  accompany  him 
without  a  sense  of  weariness  and  confusion.  His  poetry  is  fuU  of 
beauties,  but  they  are  of  sueh  a  gossamer-like  consistency,  of  so 
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ethereal  a  texture,  and  are  so  enveloped  in  a  glittering  mist  ai 
words,  that  none  hat  those  who  take  an  especial  delight  in  for- 
getting  this  material  world  and  revelling  in  a  land  of  visions,  have 
the  patience  to  trace  ont  each  almost  evanescent  charm,  or  a 
sufficient  sympathy  with  the  enchanter  to  submit  entirely  to  his 
sway  and  to  sacrifice  all  familiar  associations.  When  Wilson's 
readers  are  unimaginative,  of  when  they  are  disposed  to  be  cold 
and  critical,  his  genius  is  impotent  and  his  spell  is  broken.  His 
power  as  a  prose  writer  throws  his  poetry  into  the  shade,  because 
bis  essays'  and  criticisms,  though  somewhat  too  inflated  and  de- 
clamatory, are  better  suited  to  tiie  comprehension  of  the  general 
reader.  It  is  true  that  they  are  often  charaoterized  by  the  same 
dreaminess  of  fancy,  and  the  same  exagg^erated  tcme  of  senti- 
meiit  and  redundant  yet  felicitous  phraseok>g^;  but  in  prose 
oottfpofeitiions  the  poet  cannot  always  be  on  the  wing,  and  he  is 
compelled  at  frequent  intervals  to  alight  upon  the  oommon  eardi 
and  hold  communion  with  its  humblest  inhabitants. 

The  efiect  of  Wilson's  poeticid  imaginings  is  too  frequently 
injured  by  tiie  indistinctness  of  his  style ;  and  kis  descriptionfl  are 
sometimes  so  unnecessarily  mystical  and  florid,  as  to  bewilder 
our  senses»  instead  of  illustrating  the  object  that  he  would  place 
before  us.  Familiar  things  are  disguised  under  an  ostentations 
wealth  of  ornament. 

But  let  not  the  spirit  of  criticism  carry  us  too  fhr  in  our  objec- 
tions. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  Wilson's  errors  are 
occasioned  by  a  very  rare  excess  of  some  of  t&e  finest  dements  of 
genius.  His  great  merit  consists  in  his  fervid  admiration  of  intel- 
lectual beauty— in  the  delicacy  and  spirituality  of  his  fiancy-^his 
religiotts  love  of  natmre,  and  his  exquisite  perception  of  her  least 
obvious-  charms-^his  deep  domestic  tenderness,  and  his  pure  and 
elevated  fai^  in  the  natural  excellence  of  the  heart  of  man. 
Though  his  metre  is  occasionally  somewhat  deficient  in  strength 
and  firmness,  it  is  always  very  sweet  and  flowing ;  and  his  diction 
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is  often  steeped  in  beauty^  and  glows  and  sparkles  like  a  bed  of 
flowers  on  a  fresh  spring  morning* 


MO.  Till.— MISS  CABOUNB  BOWLBS*. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review,  (in  an  article  which  has  been  generslljr 
attribated  to  Southej*  and  in  which  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
authorship  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt)  Miss 
Bowles  is  thus  alluded  to—"  The  authoress  of  the  '  fFidow's 
Tale,*  and  those  sweet  poems  in  the  little  volume  of  *  SoUtMj 
Hours  J  which  for  truth  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  for  tenderness 
and  holiness  of  thought,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  that  have 
been  produced  in  this  generation."  In  the  Progress  and  ProS' 
pects  of  Society  a  passage  is  taken  from  one  of  her  finest  poems, 
and  is  thus  acknowledged  : — "  These  lines  are  quoted  from  a  little 
volume,  entitled  '  Soliiary  Hours,'  which  with  the  Widow's  Tale, 
&c.  of  the  same  authoress,  I  recommend  to  all  admirers  of  that 
poetry  which  proceeds  from  the  heart/* 

One  reason  why  the  name  of  Miss  Bowles  is  less  famifiar  to 
the  public  than  that  of  L.  E.  L.  or  Mrs.  Hemans,  is  the  retiring 
modesty  with  which  she  has  omitted  it  from  the  title  pages  of 
her  several  works.  Many  of  the  lovers  of  poetry  have  some  of 
her  smaller  poems  by  heart,  though  they  know  not  to  whon^  they 
are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  thoughts  and  melodiona  sounds  that 
haunt  their  hearts  and  ears. 

The  volume  entitled  Solitary  Hours  (which  was  published  in 
1826)  is  a  collection  of  brief  compositions  in  prose  and  verae; 
the  latter  far  superior  to  the  former.  Mias  Bowles's  early  prose, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  young  authors  in  whom  the  imagination 
is  the  predominant  faculty,  exhibited  a  want  of  ease  and  accuracy 
not  observable  in  her  first  verses^  in  which  the  thoughts  invcdnn- 
tarily  move  harmonious  numbers ;  and  though  there  is  often  great 

*  Now  Mrs.  SoQthey.  The  Poet  Lavreate  alWaya  admired  her  poetry,  aad 
a  penoaal  frlendahip  of  20  yean  hai  eadad  la  love  and  wedlock. 
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lieaaty  in  her  proee  work  entitled  Chapters  on  CkwrchyardSf  it  most 
be  acknowledged  that  she  is  entitled  to  a  higher  rank  as  a  poet 
than  as  a  prose  writer.  In  most  of  her  poetry  there  is  nothing 
xeqairing  alteration  or  improvement ;  bat  her  prose,  with  all  its 
beanty,  is  occasionally  a  little  inflated  and  ostentatioas,  a  fault  of 
which  she  is  never  guilty  when  she  pours  out  her  soul  in  verse. 
In  the  year  1836  Miss  Bowles  published  a  blank  verse  poem, 
entitled  The  Birthday,  which  was  noticed  at  great  length  and  with 
•enthusiastic  praise  in  Blackwood's  Magasine,  But  her  smaller 
pieces  are  perhaps  more  truly  characteristic  of  the  best  qualities  of 
her  genius.  No  parent  can  read  her  exquisite  address  7b  a  Dying 
Infant  without  deep  emotion ;  and  indeed  no  man  or  woman  with 
a  human  heart  can  fail  to  recognize  its  truth  and  tenderness. 

In  all  the  literary  circles  of  England,  Miss  Bowles  is  well 
known  and  greatly  admired,  but  to  the  public  in  general,  her 
name  is  the  name  of  a  stranger;  while  the  names  of  Felicia 
Hemans,  and  Letitia  Landon,  are  as  familiar  as  household  words. 
And  yet  her  productions  are  at  least  equal  to  the  works  of  those 
popular  writers.  But  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  or  Miss  Bowles  would  have  taken  a  far 
more  prominent  station  amongst  the  poets  of  the  day.  Her  tri- 
nmph,  however,  is  yet  to  come,  and  she  will  assuredly  reap  a  rich 
harvest  of  praise  and  admiration,  when  many  who  have  gathered 
an  earlier  crop,  shall  lament  that  their  brief  season  of  sunshine 
and  success  has  passed  away  for  ever.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect 
upon  the  vicissitudes  of  literature.  Nothing  is  more  changea- 
ble  and  uncertain  than  poetic  fame.  It  depends  upon  so  many 
adventitious  circumstances.  A  poet  may  be  born  an  age  too  soon 
or  too  late — he  may  be  pufled  into  a  sudden  elevation,  only  to  be 
hurled  down  again  into  the  gulph  of  oblivion  by  the  stem  re-action 
that  always  follows  undeserved  laudation — or  he  may  have  timid 
or  prosaic  friends  that  check  his  ambition,  or  fierce  and  indefati- 
gable enemies  that  frighten  him  into  silence,  with  ridicule  and 
2  M  2 
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calumny,— or  lie  may  bave  a  riTal  m  his  own  peculiar  liae, 
glare  of  fame  attracta  aM  eyes  away  from  leaser  kmiaaiiea  tbat 
might  have  shone  proudly  in  his  absence,— or  he  may  luiTe  fiMkd 
to  procure  the  friendship  of  some  leading  litenry  joiimaliat»  miu> 
by  repeated  and  earnest  notices  might  haye  forced  his  marite 
into  public  notice, — or  he  may  have  entrusted  his  oflbpring  to 
some  tasteless  and  unfashionable  publisher,  wkhout  inftoence, 
energy  or  ambition.  When  a  disai^inted  banl  of  the  peesent 
day,  conscious  of  some  riiare  of  merit,  looks  over  the  list  of  the 
pc^ular  poets  of  the  past  generation,  he  may  well  be  excused  for 
wondering  at  the  uncertainty  of  the  public  taste.  Many  a 
neglected  and  despised  writer  of  these  times,  has  produced  veraea 
that  would  have  excited  a  sensation  in  the  reign  of  the  Kings  and 
the  Dukes,  the  Pomfrets  and  the  Eusdens,  the  Walsh's  and  the 
Welsteds,  the  Fentons  and  the  Sprats.  This  small  fry  played 
about  exultingly  in  the  sunlit  stream  of  fame  for  no  inconaaderaUe 
period.  But  it  is  satislactory  to  reflect,  that  though  it  has  often 
happened,  that  authors  of  little  or  no  merit  have  enjoyed  a  tempo* 
rary  popularity,  no  work  of  real  genius  that  has  once  been  fairly 
brought  into  public  notice,  has  been  sufiered  to  fall  into  that 
entire  oblivion,  which  has  sooner  or  later  been  the  fate  of  evoy 
truly  worthless  production,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
upheld  and  overrated  for  awhile. 


NO.  IX. — PBBCT   BTSSHS   SBBLLBT, 

The  religious  and  the  poetical  opinions  of  Shelley  were  gene- 
raUy  extravagant  and  absurd ;  the  dreamings  of  a  visionary.  His 
imagination  was  too  little  under  the  restraint  of  judgment  even 
in  his  poetry,  but  when  he  entered  upon  the  plain  grounds  of 
politics  and  religion,  it  led  him  into  mistakes  of  the  most  glaring 
character.  Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the  real  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  heart,  could  make  a  generous  reader  forgive  the  gross 
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errors  cf  bis  kitellect*  Shelley  bad  vast  genins,  but  yet  bis  mind 
^nsinsoaiedegr^iiiifloaiid.  Hts  faeukies  were  not  well  balanoed. 
To  use  tbe  jargon  of  the  phrenologists,  his  hamp  of  reason  waa 
small  ndeed,  compared  to  that  <^  ideality.  He  was  deficient  too 
in  taste  and  jadgment,  even  as  a  poet  He  was  vastly  rich  in 
the  materials  of  his  ait»  bat  he  d^  not  know  how  to  tarn  them 
to  a  good  aeooont.  His  muse  was  a  fine  lady  over-oraamented 
with  ilUarranged  jewels.  There  is  a  want  of  repose  and  keeping 
in  his  poetry.  His  admirers  cannot  lay  their  hands  on  a  single 
poem  that  is  not  studded  with  beauties  as  thickly  as  the  stars  in 
heoren,  but  like  those  stars  they  shine  out  from  the  dark.  They 
are  in  strong  contrast  with  deep  shades  of  error.  If  bis  beauties 
are  numerous,  they  are  not  more  so  than  bis  defects.  He  is  gene- 
rally unhappy  in  bis  choice  of  subjects  or  in  his  mode  of  treating 
them.  The  least  imperfect  and  most  equal  of  his  works»  the 
tragedy  of  Cenei,  is  absolutely  disgusting  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  It  is  strange  that  the  writer  could  expect  such  a  woric 
to  gain  an  entrance  into  domestic  circles.  Swift  had  an  unna- 
tural craving  after  filthy  subjects,  and  Shelley  had  an  equally  un« 
natural  leaning  towards  such  as  are  morally  repulsive.  It  is  ira- 
possible,  therefore,  that  he  should  ever  become  a  popular  poet, 
unless  a  very  great  change  (and  one  by  no  means  for  the  better) 
should  take  place  in  the  moral  tone  of  society.  But  this  b  not 
the  only  bar  to  his  success.  His  imagination  was  mag^ficently 
fertile ;  but,  as  it  has  been  already  said,  bis  faculties  were  not  well 
proportioned.  He  was  singularly  defective  in  those  powers  which 
might  have  given  direction,  consistency  and  completeness  to  his 
fitful,  fragmentary  and  dream-like  visions.  His  poems  are  all 
imperfect.  His  inspiration  was  convulsive — ^not  continuous.  One 
verse  is  a  miracle  of  genius — the  next  is  detestable.  In  one  line 
we  have  a  flash  of  ethereal  light,  in  another  "  chaos  is  come 
again.*'  From  no  poet  could  there  be  selected  single  lines  or 
brief,  unconnected  passages,  of  such  startling  and  surpassing 
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beauty,  bat  it  really  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  a  aiogle  one  of 
hb  poems  which  has  not  some  strange  defect  in  it.     One  of  the 
most  beantifol  of  his  short  pieces*  is  the  "  Lines  written  in  dejec- 
tion in  the  Bay  of  Naples/'     Some  of  the  stanzas  contain  the 
most  .exquisitely  pathetic  and  melodious  lines  that  were  e?er 
written,  but  others  again  are  absolutely  unintelligible.     Who  can 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  last  stanza*  ?  It  is  something  like  the 
opening  of  Dyer's  Grongar  Hill,  the  meaning  of  which  would 
never  have  been  guessed  at,  if  Scott  of  AmweU  had  not  disco- 
vered an  early  version  of  the  poem  in  the  form  of  an  ode,  in 
which  "  The  silent  Nymph  with  curious  eye/'  is  plunly  addressed 
as  Fancy.     There  is  no  fault  so  injurious  to  the  success  of  a 
poem  as  obscurity.     The  reader  is  soon  disgusted  with  the  labor 
of  discovering  hidden  meanings.      Poetry  is  addressed  to  the 
general  heart.     Its  first  object  is  pleasure  (though  indirect  in- 
struction ought  to  follow),  and  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  injure 
its  effect,  than  a  want  of  deamess  and  simplicity.     With  all  his 
high  genius,  Shelley  has  little  chance  of  an  immortality  on  earth. 
If  he  had  struck  out  from  his  writings,  all  that  was  far-fetched, 
extravagant  and  obscure,  and  shaped  them  into  poems  of  more 
completeness,  he  would  have  left  us  less  than  one-third  of  the 
quantity ;  but  that  smjsdl  portion  would  have  lived  for  ever  !     It 
is  a  truism  that  requires  frequent  repetition  in  this  day,  when 
voluminousness  is  mistaken  for  power,  that  the  quaUty  and  not 
the  quantity  of  any  production  is  the  test  of  its  value.     Too  many 
of  our  living  writers  are  cursed  with  a  fatal  facility.  They  cannot 
reduce  their  excrescences.     It  is  like  cutting  off  their  flesh.     But 
if  the  greatest  of  living  poets,  William  Wordsworth,  were  judici- 
ously to  reduce  his  works  to  one  half  of  their  present  extent,  his 
loss  would  be  again.     The  poets  of  the  present  day  seem  to 
think,  that  whatever  is  written  easily  must  be  easy  reading,  and 


\  A  line  is  wuitiDg  in  the  fint  stanxa* 
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that  whateTer  is  once  bom  of  the  brain»  has  as  mnch  right  to 
live,  as  the  oflbpring  of  the  body. 

NO.  Z. THOMAS  MOORH. 

It  is  the  fashion  amongst  the  admirers  of  the  Lake  school  to 
speak  with  nnqnalified  contempt  of  the  poetry  of  Thomas  Moore. 
This  is  extravsgant  injustice.  If  he  is  not  the  best  poet  of  the 
day  he  is  certainly  not  the  worst.  If  he  has  many  faults,  he 
has  also  many  merits  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  has  not  much 
genuine  pathos,  and  no  simple  nature.  When  he  aims  at  ener- 
gy he  is  strained  and  bombastic;  and  when  he  attempts  to 
represent  human  passions,  we  are  sure  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing.  Though  Mr.  Moore's  imagi- 
nation is  rather  feeble,  compared  to  that  of  most  of  our  first  rate 
poets,  there  is  not  a  writer  in  the  English  language,  who  has 
exhibited  such  an  extraordinary  wealth  ot  fancy.  It  is  inexhaust- 
ible. The  whole  creation  glitters  in  his  eyes.  He  looks  upon 
nothing  in  the  heavens  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  that  is  not 
instantly  associated  with  some  resplendent  image.  £very  thing 
gleams  and  sparkles  with  restless  brilliancy,  like  the  breeze- 
stirred  leaves  of  trees  after  a  summer  shower  and  in  a  cheerful 
burst  of  sunshine.  The  misfortune  is,  that  Moore's  wealth  of 
imagery  tempts  him  to  an  idle  ostentation,  and  that  his  Muse  is, 
accordingly,  too  often  more  fine  than  elegant.  He  never  seems 
to  understand  the  maxim  of  Thomson,  that  nature  when  una- 
dorned is  adorned  the  most ;  and  he  dwells  so  much  upon  the  mere 
drapery  and  embellishment,  that  he  tempts  the  critic  to  accuse 
him  of  a  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  higher  departments  of  his  art. 

^'  Poets,  like  painters,  when  unskilled  to  trace 
The  naked  nature  and  the  living  grace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  every  part, 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art." 

In  fact  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  resplendent  imagery  too  often 

forms  the  ground- work  of  his  productions,  instead  of  their  embel- 
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lishment.  His  chiracteis  are  lay  figures,  on  wiiidi  to  hang  the 
most  gorgeously  bespangled  garmeBts.  They  are  not  of  flesh  and 
blood.  They  are  like  theatrical  angels  or  demons,  that  owe  every 
thing  to  paint,  to  dress,  and  to  scenery*  Byron  was  the  tme 
poet  of  jMMtoii,  and  directly  Thomas  Moore  attenpts  to  enter  n^on 
his  rival's  ground  he  sinks  into  mere  common-plaee  or  cold  extra- 
vagance. He  is  most  at  home  when  he  is  thinking  of  sparkHng 
eyes  and  ilhuninated  hidls.  But  his  notions  of  female  beauty  are 
imperfect.  He  is  too  fond  of  analyzing  or  enumeratiag  ikt 
various  points  of  excellence,  and  does  not  leave  any  unity  or  dis- 
tinctness of  impression  upon  the  reader's  mind«  He  gsves  ns  a 
rich  assemblage  of  diarms ;  bat  he  gives  the  same  to  all  his  hero- 
ines, and  they  have  aU  the  requisite  supply  of  starry  eyes»  cherry 
lips,  rosy-cheeks  and  sylph-like  figures.  But,  as  he  might  have 
learned  from  Pope, 

**  Tis  not  a  lip  or  eye  we  beauty  call. 
But  the  joint  force  and  ftiU  result  of  all.** 

The  poetry  of  the  author  of  LaUa  Rookh  is  more  thoroughly  ori- 
ental than  he  perhaps  imagines.  An  overwhelming  display  of 
fanciful  imagery  is  precisely  the  besetting  sin  of  all  Eastern  poets, 

whose  jewellery  completely  throws  into  ''  a  privacy  of  Ugkf*  the 
subject  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  and  embellish.  This  richness 
of  fancy  is  in  them — and  we  fear  in  Moore  also — generally 
unaccompanied  with  depth  of  thought  or  strength  of  imagination. 
The  great  poets  rarely  daa^e  and  fatigue  the  reader  with  scenes 
that  glitter  all  over  like  streams  in  the  noon-day  sun.  Hie 
pages  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  do  not  perpetually  flash  and 
sparkle,  but  yet  are  always  rendered  clear  and  distinct  by  the 
broad  light  of  imagination. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  best  side  of  the  picture.  Where 
is  the  writer  who  has  moved  in  the  golden  fetters  of  verse  with 
more  ease  and  graee  than  Thomas  Moore:  and  that  this  is 
not  a  trivial  accomplishment,  or  one  of  easy  attainment*  may 
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be  flhown  hj  a  reference  to  the  labours,  in  the  same  department 
of  their  art,  by  die  greatest  poets  that  ever  lived,  and  to  the  vast 
number  of  fieullttres  amongst  those  who  have  aimed  at  the  same 
excellence.  His  rhymes  almost  always  seem  the  consequence  of 
the  idea  to  be  expressed,  and  not  the  cause.  The  words  flow  as 
easily  and  unaffectedly  in  his  most  intricate  measures,  as  they  do 
in  elegant  and  familiar  conversation.  The  reader  is  delighted  to 
find  a  great  difficulty  so  admirably  overcome,  and  this  success  is 
eo  rare,  that  the  pleasure  is  heightened  by  surprise.  We  reaUy 
can  remember  no  poet  who  has  exhibited  such  an  easy  mastery 
over  the  mechanism  of  his  art.  Milton's  versification  is  undoubt* 
edly  more  learned  and  elaborate,  but  it  is  so  obviously  artificial, 
that  a  child  can  perceive  the  trace  of  labour.  Moore's  poetry  reads 
as  if  it  were  the  writer's  natural  mode  of  expressing  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Not  that  it  is  always  natural  in  the  matter,  but  that 
the  manner  is  exactly  suited  to  the  character  of  the  poet's  mind. 
It  seems  not  the  result  of  labour  or  affectation.  In  all  those 
measures  which  are  characterized  by  that  obvious  melody 
the  charm  of  which  is  appreciated  by  the  general  ear,  he  is  uni- 
formly successful.  We  do  not  much  like  his  heroic  couplet,  in 
which  he  has  endeavoured,  after  the  manner  of  our  elder  writers, 
to  vary  the  full  periods  and  coesural  pauses  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  exquisitely  perfect  in  point  of  versification,  than  most  of  his 
octosyllabic  lines,  and  indeed  all  the  Irish  Melodies.  To  a  wonder- 
fully rich  fancy  and  a  fine  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  verse,  he  adds 
the  great  advantages  of  extreme  ingenuity  of  thought,  a  lively 
sense  of  beauty,  (especially  in  woman,)  a  turn  for  elegant  compli- 
ments, in  which  he  rivals  even  Pope  himself,  and  a  readiness  of 
playful  satire,  in  which  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  Perhaps 
the  prime  quality  of  his  mind  is  wit.  It  seems  ever  ready  at  his 
caU,  and  has  always  a  double  effect  from  its  ease  and  spontaneity. 
For  piquancy  and  point,  delivered  with  an  air  of  unconscious 
facihty»  nothing   in  the  language  can  be  compared  with   his 

VOL.   II.  2   N 
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political  squibs.  Let  them  appear  how  or  where  they  may,  the 
author's  hand  is  instantaneously  recognized.  They  exhibit  a 
delightful  combination  of  wit  and  fancy*  and  these  qualities  are 
rendered  peculiarly  effective  by  the  graceful  volubility  of  the  verse. 
He  moves  with  more  readiness  and  grace  in  rhyme  than  others  do 
in  prose.  His  satire  never  wants  point,  and  always  enchants  the 
reader  with  its  inimitable  ease.  He  surpasses  Prior  in  his  arch 
allusions  and  in  the  smoothness  and  facility  of  his  style.  He 
cannot  so  well  handle  the  heavy  flail  of  Churchill,  but  he  haa 
fifty  times  his  cunning  in  the  use  of  a  genteeler  weapon.  Sati- 
rists, however,  have  generally  to  work  with  temporary  materials. 
Their  genius  is  thrown  away  upon  perishable  themes.  Moore  is 
chiefly  a  party  satirist,  and  nothing  is  more  fugitive  than  the  fa« 
shionable  topics  connected  with  politics.  A  new  king  or  even  a 
new  administration  may  throw  the  cleverest  political  satires  into 
utter  and  irretrievable  oblivion. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  upon  the  uncertainty  of  poetical  fame, 
and  to  look  back  at  the  long  file  of  highly-gifted  men  who,  after 
being  for  many  years  the  "  observed  of  all  observers,"  are  now 
gradually  passing  away  from  us  for  ever  into  the  dreary  region  of 
oblivion.  Even  they  who  have  never  felt  the  sunshine  of  fame. 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  being  utterly  forgotten. 

"  For  who  to  dumb  forgetful ness  a  prey 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  tlie  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ?" 

Fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  popular  poets  they  are  gene- 
rally buoyed  up  during  their  natural  lives  with  the  hope  of  future 
fame,  and  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fate  which  is  common  to 
all  mortals,  with  the  proud  anticipation  of  a  second,  and  more 
enduring  existence  even  upon  the  earth.  There  have  been,  how- 
ever, favourite  writers  who  have  survived  their  fame.  Hayley 
was  an  instance.     We  do  not  mean  to  compare  Thomas  Moore 
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with  such  a  writer  as  Haylej*  who  was  literally  no  poet.  This 
cannot  he  said  of  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh,  who  is  as  decidedly 
atmepoetas  any  writer  of  his  time,  thoagh  the  rank  and  charac* 
ter  of  his  genias,  and  his  chance  of  immortality  may  he  open  to 
douht  and  disputation . 

That  Thomas  Moore  has  not  the  deep  philosophical  sentiment 
of  Wordsworth,  nor  the  horning  energy  of  Byron,  nor  the  classi- 
cal purity  and  precision  of  Camphell,  nor  the  rich  stateliness  of 
Soathey,  nor  the  simple  nature  of  Crahhe,  nor  the  wild  and  rich 
imagination  of  Shelley  or  of  Coleridge,  must  he  at  once  ad- 
mitted ;  hut  neither  have  any  of  these  great  writers  individually, 
all  the  attrihutes  of  his  contemporaries.  Nature  is  too  sparing 
of  her  nohler  gifts  to  lavish  them  on  a  single  person.  Thomas 
Moore  we  repeat  has  one  of  the  endowments  of  a  true  poet — 
a  prolific  fancy,  and  in  this  respect  he  has  no  superior.  He  has 
also  a  larger  share  of  mere  wit  of  a  light  and  playful  kind,  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  English  author.  Snrely,  then, 
he  cannot  he  regarded  as  an  ordinary  writer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  spoken  of  with  disrespect. 


NO.   XI. — SAMUEL   TATLOR   COLBRIDOB. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  much  even  pretty  good  judges  are 
often  carried  away  for  a  time  by  mere  novelty  and  the  force  of 
general  opinion.  The  very  critics,  who  in  the  first  flush  of  Byron's 
popularity,  elevated  him  to  the  throne  of  modern  poetry,  now  go 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  will  hardly  allow  him  any  merit  at 
all*.  Scott  has  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  while  almost  every  review- 


•  Since  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  poetry  has  lost  much  of  ite  nttraction  for  gc« 
nerml  readers.  It  is  no  longer  fashionable.  Even  before  his  death,  the  public 
mind  was  almost  satiated  with  his  melodramatic  horrors,  and  his  grand  and 
gloomy  egotism  became  every  day  less  impressive.  People  were  tired  of  seeing 
Che  same  actor  in  so  many  different  costumes  and  situations,  as  they  recognized 
in  a  moment  his  individual  tone  and  aspect  under  every  disguise.  He  had  little 
invention— no  dramatic  genius— and  was  compelled  on  all  occasioas  to  deli* 

2  N  2 
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er  in  Great  Britian  now  joins  in  the  general  Reclamations  on  the 
rise  of  Wordsworth  to  the  top  of  his  profession,  who  a  few  years 
ago  was  very  generally  spoken  of  with  almost  unmitigated  con- 
tempt. The  truth  is,  that  the  moh  of  critics,  however  capable  of 
discovering,  or  rather  of  appreciating,  when  pointed  out  by  others, 
the  beauties  of  individual  authors,  when  forced  into  popularity  or 
fame,  are  not  generally  guided  in  their  judgments  by  any  fixed 
and  independent  principles ;  and  accordingly,  they  must  receive  a 
hint  either  from  the  public  or  from  some  leading  member  of 
their  own  class,  before  they  have  the  courage  to  deal  in  general 
praise  or  censure.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  point  out 
beauties  or  defects  in  a  writer  whose  character  is  settled.  The 
difficulty  is  to  decide  on  the  real  character  of  a  poet,  before  any 
due  is  derived  from  higher  individual  authority  than  our  own,  or 
before  his  success  or  failure  at  the  bar  of  the  public.  A  smart 
school-boy,  well  acquainted  by  report  with  the  character  of  Mil- 
ton, or  of  Shakespeare,  would  find  it  no  very  difficult  task  to  select 
their  most  beautiful  passages  ;  but  if  the  works  of  those  mighty 
authors  were  presented  to  an  ordinary  full  grown  critic  for  the 
first  time,  unaccompanied  by  a  single  whisper  of  their  greatness,  it 


neate  his  own  Bombre  character.  His  eloquent  misanthropy  and  his  disdain- 
ful  pride  produced  at  first  a  powerful  effect  from  their  novelty  and  boldness ; 
but  latterly,  nothing  but  the  force  and  animation  of  his  style  enabled  him  to 
retain  his  influence  over  the  public  mind.  It  became  thoroughly  understood 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  absolutely  new  creations  from  the  mint  of 
Byron's  fancy.  His  own  lordly  physiognomy  was  stamped  on  every  coin.  Bat 
this  uniformity  of  style  and  barrenness  of  invention  were  forgiven  him,  on  acconnt 
of  his  impassioned  sensibility  and  his  incomparable  energy  of  expression.  He 
had  always  ready  at  his  command  the  thoughts  that  breathe  and  the  words  that 
bum.  His  concentration,  his  force,  and  his  perspicuity,  were  qualities  that 
rendered  him  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  readers.  The  same  degree  of  egotisn 
and  the  same  monotony  of  tone  and  subject  in  a  feebler  writer,  would  hardly 
have  been  tolerated  for  a  day.  But  genuine  intellectual  power,  however  ill- 
directed,  must  always  secure  the  attention  of  mankind.  It  may  be  fieared  or 
hated,  but  it  cannot  be  despised. 

We  may  prophecy  with  perfect  safety,  that  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  though 
it  will  probably  be  less  highly  esteemed  by  posterity  than  it  was  by  his  conlem- 
poraries,  will  never  be  neglected  or  forgotten. 
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18  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  rightly  and  at  once  ander- 
stand  the  natare  of  their  claims.  The  history  of  literature  teems 
with  the  ludicronsly  false  judgments  of  professed  critics.  And  yet 
the  fate  of  authors  is  not  a  mere  lottery  or  accident.  We  find  that 
all  truly  great  writers  have  received  full  justice,  sooner  or  later ;  and 
that  mere  flashy  scribblers,  however  popular  in  their  day,  have 
gone  t)ut  at  last  like  a  waxen  taper,  and  hare  left  nothing  but  an 
impenetrable  gloom  of  oblivion  behind  them.  It  is  certain  then, 
that  a  due  study  of  the  nature  of  literary  merit  must  give  to  a 
sagacious  critic,  who  is  independent  of  extrinsic  and  adventitious 
considerations,  the  power  to  prognosticate  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
the  future  fate  of  a  contemporary  author,  let  his  present  reception 
from  the  public  be  what  it  may.  He  need  not  inquire  at  the  pub- 
lishers of  a  poet,  whether  his  poems  are  saleable  or  not — that  is 
no  criterion.  He  has  only  to  consider,  whether  there  is  the  de- 
gree of  truth  and  nature  in  his  productions,  which  he  recognizes 
in  the  works  of  those  who  have  acquired  a  lasting  fame.  The 
public  are  often  for  a  while  as  fickle  as  children,  and  are  delighted 
with  one  new  toy  and  disgusted  with  another,  for  little  or  no  ap- 
parent reason ; — but  their  final  and  deliberate  decisions  are  almost 
invariably  right. 

Perhaps,  no  great  poet  has  made  more  mistakes  in  criticism 
than  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  He  praised  Bowles's  sickly-sen- 
timental effusions,  for  their  manliest  melancholy,  and  in  every  re- 
spect prodigiously  overrated  their  merit;  while  he  could  see 
nothing  but  deformities  in  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, of  which  even  his  captious  and  unfriendly  critic  Johnson 
very  truly  observed,  that  had  the  poet  often  written  thus,  it  would 
have  been  vain  to  praise,  and  useless  to  blame  him.  Johnson 
was  himself  an  indifferent  critic  of  highly  imaginative  poetry,  but 
of  that  order  of  genius  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  apprehension 
and  delight  of  the  general  reader,  he  was  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
judges  that  ever  lived.    He  would  have  had  little  to  say,  how- 
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ever,  in  favor  of  such  a  writer  as  Coleridge  himself,  or  of  Keats 
and  Shelley.     They  are  out  of  the  sphere  in  which  he  lived  and 
moved,  and  had  his  heing.     His  imagination  had  no  wings,  or  if 
it  had,  they  were  of  little  use.     It  had  no  alacrity  in  rising  from 
the  ground,  and  was  more  like  the  ostrich  than  the  eagle.    It  ran 
swiftly  and  safely  enough  on  the  solid  ground,  hut  ventured  on  no 
aerial  experiments — on  no  voyages  of  discovery  through  the  fields 
of  air.     He  was  too  ponderous  and  substantial  for  that  subtle  at- 
mosphere.   Shakespeare  says,  that  a  knavish  (or  cunning)  speech 
sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear,  and  certainly  the  effect  of  fine  poetry  in  a 
similar  way  must  depend  very  much  on  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  reader  ;  and  as  we  cannot  expect  that  the  multitude  who 
devour  the  new  novels  of  the  circulating  library,  should  listen 
with  eagerness  to  the  voice  of  a  charmer  like  Coleridge,  charm 
he  never  so  wisely,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  will  ever  become 
the  idol  of  the  many,    though  they  may  be  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  greatness  of  his  genius.     No  man  supposes  that 
Milton  is  even  at  this  day  a  popular  writer ;  comparatively  speak- 
ing very  few  read,  though  all  praise  him.     Doctor  Johnson  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  had  not  read  Milton  through,  until  he  found 
it  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  select  examples  of  the  use  of 
words  for  his  English  dictionary.     Ckristahel  and  the  Anciemi 
Mariner,  are  not  likely  to  be  half  so  popular  as  some  of  Byron's 
melodramatic    tales    of   blood    and    thunder.      Perhaps    even 
Coleridge's  most  exquisite  Tale  of  Love,  is  a  little  too  delicate  and 
quiet  and  refined  for  the  general  reader,  though  nothing  that  he 
ever  wrote  is  so  pure  and  lovely  in  the  conception,  and  so  perfect 
in  the  execution.  It  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.    But  this  and  the 
other  two  poems  just  mentioned,  have  the  marks  of  immortality 
upon  them,  and  will  always  delight  readers  of  imagination  and 
sensibility.     There  is  a  large  quantity  of  his  smaller  miscellane- 
ous poems  that  almost  any  body  might  have  written,  and  which 
one  regrets  to  see  bound  up  for  ever  with  productions  of  the 
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rarest  excellence.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  poets  are  not  severer 
self-judges,  or  that  they  will  not  allow  a  few  friends  of  taste 
and  discretion  to  suggest  the  omission  from  their  collected  works 
of  all  that  is  absolutely  below  the  character  of  their  genius.  The 
poets  of  the  present  day,  far  beyond  those  of  any  previous  period, 
are  too  self-indulgent,  and  imagine  that  everjrthing  that  proceeds 
from  them,  is  equally  worthy  of  immortality.  How  many  pages 
might  be  struck  out  of  the  works  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  that  would  be  no  loss  to  the  public, 
while  they  only  weaken  the  effect  and  obstruct  the  circulation  of 
what  is  truly  excellent  I 


NO.    XII. LBIOH    HUNT. 

Few  poets  have  more  faults  than  Leigh  Hunt.  But  if  they 
were  fifty  times  as  many — if  they  were  "  thick  as  the  autumnal 
leaves  that  strow  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa,"  they  would  not 
conceal  or  overpower  his  peculiar  beauties.  His  best  friends  must 
observe  with  regret  his  studied  negligence  of  metre,  his  affected 
novelties  of  diction,  and  the  occasional  idiomatic  vulgarity  of  his 
style.  But  who  would  not  forgive  the  rose  its  thorns,  and  pass  over 
numerous  defects,  for  the  sake  of  still  more  numerous  excellencies  ? 
His  sunny  brightness  of  fancy,  his  depth  and  delicacy  of  observa- 
tion, his  freshness  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  his  intense  love  of 
nature,  hm  happy  power  of  description>  his  exuberant  flow  of 
animal  spirits,  the  cheerful  tone  of  his  philosophy,  his  genuine 
worship  of  truth  and  freedom,  and  his  frank,  cordial,  and  familiar 
manner,  are  qualities  which  even  those  who  may  be  most  alive  to 
his  faults  are  often  amongst  the  foremost  to  acknowledge^and 
appreciate.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  justice  to  his  essays 
and  his  poems.  As  an  essayist,  he  is  in  the  same  class  as  Lamb 
and  Hazlitt,  and  takes  his  station  perhaps  between  the  two^ 
mingling  in  his  own  works  a  large  portion  of  the  beauties  of 
both.     As  a  poet,   some  critics  have  connected  him  with  the 
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Lake  school ;  but  though  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  more  precise 
and  formal  style  that  was  fashionable  in  what  has  been  errone- 
ously  called  the  Augustan  Era  of  English  Poetry,  he  resembles  the 
poets  of  the  Lakes,  he  differs  from  them  in  many  points  of  a 
very  characteristic  nature.  Wordsworth  would  not  acknowledge 
him  as  a  disciple.  He  belongs  to  no  school.  Perhaps  of  all 
living  poets  the  one  to  whom  he  may  be  most  easily  compared  is 
Thomas  Moore,  and  to  whom  he  has  already  been  compared  by 
Hazlitt,  though,  as  he  is  far  less  smooth,  terse,  and  polished  than 
the  bard  of  Erin,  the  resemblance  between  them  does  not  im- 
mediately strike  the  casual  reader.  Though  he  is  not  so  weU 
fitted  to  delight  the  drawing-room  with  brilliant  common-places, 
his  wealth  of  imagery,  his  sparkling  and  elaborate  descriptions, 
his  frequent  richness  and  felicity  of  phrase,  and,  above  all,  a 
certain  gay  and  social  spirit,  frequently  remind  us  of  some  of  the 
happiest  traits  of  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh.  If  he  were  more 
uniformly  careful  and  fastidious  in  his  diction,  and  aimed  more 
at  point  and  antithesis  of  style,  the  resemblance  would  be  nearer. 
But  trimness,  smartness,  and  regularity,  are  Leigh  Hunt's  aver- 
sion. He  affects  "harmonious  discords,"  and  is  ambitious  to 
snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Though  he  frequently 
gains  his  object,  his  failures  are  great  and  glaring  in  proportion 
to  the  glory  of  his  success.  One  of  his  own  beautiful  lines  may 
afford  us  an  illustration.  Moore  directs  the  smooth,  shining 
stream  of  his  verse  into  a  thousand  beautiful  meanderings,  Uke 
lakes  in  pleasure-grounds  ;  but  Leigh  Hunt  lets  it  "  wander  at  its 
own  sweet  will,"  or  overrun,  as  it  were,  some  breezy  height,  until, 

"  It  shakes  its  looseDing  silver  in  the  sun.'' 

Leigh  Hunt  has  perhaps  a  less  grasp  of  intellect  than  Hazlitt, 
but  his  temperament  is  more  joyous  and  tender,  his  perceptions 
more  delicate  and  refined,  and  his  fancy  more  poetical.  What  a 
frequent  burst  of  sunshine  lights  up  the  pages  of  his 
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And  wliat  exquisite  humour,  and  delicacy  and  acuteness  of  obter- 
▼atioD.  are  displayed  in  lus  delightful  prose  Essays ! 

Leigh  Hunt  is  even  more  agreeable  as  a  companion  than  as  an 
author.  He  has  a  constant  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  his  origi- 
nal remarks  and  illustrations  are  easily  and  pleasantly  delivered. 
His  dear  brilliant  images  are  poured  out  from  the  fancy-tinged 
fountain  of  his  mind  with  wonderful  rapidity.  He  adapts  himself 
with  great  felicity  to  the  character  of  the  society  into  which  he 
may  happen  to  be  thrown,  and  can  not  only  endure  with  generoas 
patience  the  company  of  an  ordinary  individnal,  but  can  usually 
find  something  agreeable  and  instructive  in  his  conversation,  how- 
ever humble.  He  can 

''  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

He  is  a  most  passionate  admirer  of  the  external  world,  and 
thinks  with  Milton  that  '*  a  sullenness  against  natare/'  is  a  seri- 
ous  crime.  For  this  reason,  nothing  displeases  him  so  much  as 
Methodistical  lamentations.  To  him  they  appear  not  only  com- 
mon-place, but  impious  and  untrue.  He  is  an  optimist.  He  dis- 
likes the  cold  and  ungracious  creed  of  the  Calvinist,  and  wonders 
how  any  one  who  is  himself  possessed  of  the  common  attributes 
of  humanity,  can  be  sceptical  of  human  virtue,  or  while  gazing 
upon  the  g^een  fields  and  cloudless  skies  of  a  summer's  day  can 
offer  God  and  Nature  the  doubtful  compliment  of  a  gloomy  brow. 
He  makes  a  firm  stand  against  the  dogmas  of  the  Utilitarians,  and 
considers  that  happiness,  and  whatever  is  most  conducive  to  its 
progress,  are  the  chief  concern  of  the  truly  wise.  All  things  are 
useful  as  they  tend  to  this  end,  and  no  further.  It  may  be  said 
that  virtue  is  a  higher  object,  but  happiness  implies  its  presence, 
and  indeed  is  only  another  term  for  virtuous  emotion.  A  criminal 
is  never  happy.  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts,  which  the  Bentham- 
ites despise,  because  they  do  not  comprehend,  contribute  to  our 

* 

happiness  by  awakening  the  roost  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  soul, 

VOL.   II.  2  o  . 
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and  are  as  useful  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  as  scientific 
theories  and  inventions.  Nothing  is  useful  in  this  world,  but 
what  has  eventual  reference  to  the  heart  of  man.  Poetry  is  the 
expression  of  human  passion.  It  has  been  contemptuously  cha- 
racterized as  an  idle  dream ;  as  a  pleasing  falsehood.  If  our 
existence  itself  be  not  a  dream,  the  essence  of  poetry  is  truth. 
The  Poet's  soul  is  a  mirror,  that  reflects  more  vividly  than  ordi- 
nary minds,  the  scenery  of  human  life*. 


*  As  the  especial  province  of  Poetry  is  to  describe  nature,  human  and  inani- 
mate, truth  is,  of  course,  its  vital  priaeiple*  The  vulgar  mistake  of  supposns  ^ 
poetry  to  be  necessarily  false  originates  in  the  circumstance  of  poets  being  com- 
pelled to  invent  a  certain  artificial  arrangement  of  personages  and  inddenta ; 
and  it  is  because  these  identical  personages  never  existed,  and  these  particular 
incidents  never  happened,  that  unthinking  people  have  hastily  concluded  that 
Poetry  is  a  falsehood  !  But  they  should  recollect  that  a  Poet  does  not  pretend 
to  give  an  account  of  individual  personages  and  particular  incidents,  but  an 
exact  representation  of  human  pauiom  and  external  nature.  If  we  were  to 
credit  the  traducera  of  "  the  art  divine,*'  the  question  of  the  personal  existence 
of  his  hero,  involves  the  Poet's  character  for  common  honesty.  But  he 
is  the  historian  of  man,  and  not  of  m«n— of  the  human  heart,  but  not  of  indi- 
viduals. His  province  is  to  describe  our  common  nature,  and  the  appearances 
of  materia]  things  that  affect  us  by  their  beauty  or  sublimity.  The  man  who 
after  hearing  tha^  Romeo  and  Juliet  never  actually  existed,  should  accuse 
Shakespeare  of  a  lie,  would  be  guilty  of  an  egregious  blunder  perfectly  worthy 
of  an  Utilitarian.  We  do  not  inquire  whether  Romeo  and  Juliet  lived  in 
Venice  or  in  London,  in  one  century  or  another,  or  whether  two  persons  of  these 
names  ever  lived  at  all ;  but  whether  Shakespeare  has  truly  developed  in  these 
dramatic  characters  the  tender  passion,  as  it  exists  in  every  age  and  coontry. 
The  shadow  of  poetry  is  mistaken  for  the  substance— the  shell  for  the  kernel. 
Rhymes — names— incidents,  &c.  form  only  the  maehinery  of  a  vehicle  con- 
structed by  genius  for  the  conveyance  and  exhibition  of  treasures  from  the  mine 
of  nature. 

It  is  supposing  that  men  have  not  human  affections,  to  pronounce  them  dead 
to  the  influence  of  poetry.  "  All  that  it  worth  any  thing  in  life  it  the  poetry  ef 
it.*'  Do  not  the  rudest  of  our  common  sailors,  while  voyaging  over  the  wide 
and  solitary  Atlantic  on  calm  moon-light  nights,  occasionally  think  with  tendier 
emotion  of  their  distant  homes,  and  patriotically  of  their  native  Isle,  until,  al- 
though "unused  to  weep,"  the  tears  start  into  their  eyes?  This  is  poetry! 
Poets,  in  similar  situations,  have  only  to  erprett  similar  feelings,  and  the  world 
will  hail  them  as  the  priests  and  interpreters  of  Nature.  Did  Burns  do  more 
than  embody  the  general  mind  in  his  most  popular  works  1  Certainly  not,->fiir 
it  was  to  their  actual  truth  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  fame.     If  there 
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Leigh  Hunt  has  too  many  idioByncraaies  of  genius,  and  has 
too  much  subtlety  and  refinement,  for  success  as  a  popular  writer. 
It  is  said,  that  a  man  who  is  but  just  in  advance  of  his  pupils,  is 
the  most  effective  teacher.  It  is  the  same  with  the  author,  who 
should  not  be  too  far  beyond  the  mob,  if  he  desires  to  sway  their 
sympathies  and  opinions.  The  qualities  of  Leigh  Hunt's  mind 
are  extremely  rare,  and  seem  strange  and  unintelligible  to  the 
mass  of  readers.  There  are  many  writers  of  these  times,  who 
have  exhibited  more  power,  both  of  thought  and  expression ;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  one  who  has  surpassed  him 
in  a  delicate  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  general  subtlety  of 
apprehension.  In  a  question  of  mere  taste,  or  a  description  of 
natural  scenery,  or  in  characteristic  details  of  men  and  manners, 
we  can  conceive  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  writings  of 
Leigh  Hunt :  but  he  has  many  superiors  in  the  fierce  struggles 
of  political  controversy ;  and  we  have  arrived  at  a  period,  when 
tiie  public  mind  demands  a  strong  and  even  coarse  excitement. 
Even  in  literature  itself,  there  is  a  correspondent  leaning  to  the 
wild  and  turgid.  Addison  and  Goldsmith  would  attract  but  little 
attention  in  such  times  as  these.  The  mild  essays  of  the  Specta- 
tor  would  seem  flat  and  insipid,  and  what  pubUsher  would  make 
a  liberal  offer  for  the  copyright  of  a  one  volume  novel  in  the. 
style  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  P 

When  Leigh  Hunt  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  politi- 
cal writings  in  the  Examiner,  it  was  rather  by  the  moral  courage 
of  his  tone,  contrasted  with  the  general  character  of  the  Legitu 


were  not  responsiTe  feelings  in  the  bosoms  of  men  in  general,  to  whom  would 
poetry  be  addressed  ?  PoeU  would  write  only  for  Poets  !  But  all  men  have 
human  passions,  and  these  are  the  poetry  of  life.  The  faculties,  and  emotions 
of  the  Poet  differ  from  those  of  his  fellow-creatures,  in  degree  but  not  in  kind. 
Uis  pains  and  his  pleasures  are  only  more  intense.  He  pants  for  sympathy, 
and  to  relieve  his  impassioned  spirit,  he  is  compelled  to  "  wreak  himself  on  ex- 


pression !'' 
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ffuify-ridden  Press  of  that  day,  than  by  any  iatrioBic  force  of  style. 
In  fact,  there  was  somethiag  even  effBini&ate  and  fantastic  in  his 
manner,  though  his  genuine  love  of  truth  and  freedom,  and  the 
candour  and  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  character,  were 
obvious  to  the  meanest  and  most  malignant  reader ;  though  these 
noble  qualities  did  not  protect  him  from  bitter  and  cowardly  hos- 
tilities.     In  fact,  the  moral  beauty  of  his  character  was  the 
sharpest  of  all  thorns  in  the  sides  of  his  opponents,  some  of 
whom  seemed  to  think  themselves  justified  in  attacking  his  good 
name  with  the  most  infamous  falsehoods  for  the  sake  of  nullifying 
its  influence.     Considering  all  that  Leigh  Hunt  has  suffered  in 
person  and  reputation  for  the  good  old  cause,  and  that  he  was  for 
a  long  time  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  his  party,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  Whigs  have  treated  him  with  signal  ingratitude. 
There  is  no  man  living  who  has  done  so  much  to  prepare  the  way 
for  their  return  to  power,  and  yet  he  has  been  wholly  neglected  in 
the  ostentatious  distribution  of  loaves  and  fishes  to  the  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  writings.     Even  Tory  au- 
thors, in  every  way  below  him,  have  had  the  preference.    It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  this  gross  injustice,  unless  it  be,  that  our 
Whig  governors,  in  their  contemptible  timidity,  are  fearful  of 
being  thought  to  favor  their  own  friends ;  and  thus,  to  avoid  the 
imputation,  turn  their  benefactors  out  of  doors  and  heap  honors 
on  their  foes.    No  liberal-minded  person  would  advocate  such 
party  distinctions  in  literature,  as  should  lead  to  the  neglect  of 
real  merit ;  but  here  is  a  case  in  which  a  man  of  true  genius  is 
left  to  starve,  though  he  has  laboured  half  a  life  to  forward  a 
cause,  which  the  legislators  who  have  the  power  to  honor  and 
reward  those  writers  who  have  benefitted  mankind,  consider  to 
be  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,   and  the  dearest  in  which 
humanity  is  concerned ;  while  authors  of  far  less  literary  merit, 
and  who  have  taken  the  opposite  side,  have  been  handsomely 
pensioned. 
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Nothing  bnt  Leigh  Hunt's  disinterested  and  imdestructible  love 
of  trnth,  and  a  natarally  lirely  imagination,  coald  have  preserved 
him  from  despondency  or  despair  in  the  midst  of  his  great  and 
manifold  afflictions ;  and  it  is  truly  delightful  to  observe,  how  he 
continues  to  the  last  to  turn  to  the  sunny  side  of  all  things.  He 
is  just,  as  full  of  hope  and  trustfulness  as  ever,  and  he  looks  round 
upon  nature  and  upon  man  with  the  same  cordial  sympathy  and 
admiration  that  thrilled  his  heart  in  youth.  This  is  true  religion 
—true  virtue — ^true  wisdom. 

Leigh  Hunt  seems  to  be  quite  aware,  that  his  character  as  a 
politician  is  not  precisely  suited  to  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
times.  He  is  far  too  mild  and  scrupulous  and  candid,  and  deals 
too  much  in  generalities.     He  is  too  little  of  a  party  man. 

Leigh  Hunt's  personal  appearance  is  extremely  prepossessing. 
His  figure  is  light  and  elegant,  and  he  has  an  air  of  genteel 
ncghgence  about  him,  that  is  not  common  among  literary  men. 
He  has  a  quick  and  sparkling  eye,  but  his  mouth  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  his  fkce ;  it  has  a  character  of  gpreat  sensi- 
bility, and  a  kind  of  voluptuous  refinement.  If  there  is  any 
thing  objectionable  in  Hunt's  personal  manners  and  conversation* 
it  consists  in  a  slight  tinge  of  foppery  in  both.  Hazlitt  is  as 
opposite  to  him  in  these  respects  as  possible.  Hunt  wears  no 
neckcloth,  bnt  leaves  his  collar  open  a  la  Bjftvn.  His  coxcombry, 
if  such  it  be,  has  by  no  means  a  disagreeable  effect ;  for  his 
extreme  politeness,  his  elegant  manners  and  good  humour  would 
redeem  a  hr  greater  foible. 

NO.    Xni. KBAN. 

This  eminent  actor  seems  to  have  suffered  severely  from  his 
bodily  infirmities  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life.  His 
genius,  however,  had  not  lost  all  its  original  brightness,  and  in 
despite  of  a  cloud  of  physical  ills  it  shot  forth  occasional  gleams, 
that  weiQS  far  more  precious  and  delightful   than  the  steadier 
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light  of  less  gifted  spirits.  It  will  now  scarcely  admit  of  dispate 
that  Kean,  whatever  might  have  been  his  personal  fiulings,  was 
the  prince  of  modem  tragedians.  He  had  no  rival  near  his 
throne.  The  John  Kemble  school  is  no  long^  the  standard  of 
Dramatic  excellence.  The  school  of  Kean  is  the  school  of  Shake- 
speare,  or  of  natore,  for  these  are  almost  convertible  terms.  Hie 
spirit  of  our  great  Bard  in  his  moods  of  impetnons  passion  or 
profound  tenderness  was  but  ill  represented  by  the  deliberate  and 
stadied  precision  of  John  Kemble.  The  praise  of  fine  taste  and 
scholarship  cannot  be  denied  him,  but  he  was  rather  a  great 
rhetorician  than  a  great  actor.  He  consulted  his  head,  when 
he  should  have  trusted  to  his  heart*. 

The  Dramatic  revolution,  of  wluch  Kean  was  the  originator 
and  the  guide,  is  correspondent  with  that  vast  change  in  the 
state  and  tone  of  our  literature,  which  has  thrown  many  writers, 
once  the  idols  of  the  public,  into  comparative  obscurity  or  disre- 
pute. The  cautions  elegance,  the  scholastic  accuracy,  the  smart 
antithesis,  the  wit  and  terseness  of  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  qualities  of  an  inferior  order  in  the  estimation  of 
the  poets  and  critics  of  these  times.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
recur  to  the  unaffected  diction  and  the  free  and  forcible  nature 
of  the  Dramatic  writers  in  the  reign  of  £lizabeth,  the  true 
Augustan  era  of  British  literature.  The  poets  of  that  period,  if 
less  correct  than  their  successors,  in  certain  points  of  style,  were 
more  correct  in  spirit  The  bards  of  the  present  age,  like  the 
kings  of  our  elder  drama,  are  ambitious  to  cultivate  in  themselves 


*  Mn.  SiddoDS  wu  a  person  of  a  different  stamp,  and  was  certainly  superior 
to  the  rest  of  her  family,  eminent  and  accomplished  as  they  were. 

"  Her  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart." 

Perhaps  she  may  be  thought  by  some  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  school ; 
but  if  she  did,  she  was  so  indisputably  at  the  head  of  it,  that  she  was  not  fetter- 
ed by  its  rules.  She  was  indeed  a  Tragic  Queen,  and  could  dare  in  her  own 
person  to  make  such  glorious  excursions  into  the  realms  of  nature,  as  often 
surtled  the  less  adventurous  spirits  by  whom  she  was  surrounded. 
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a  noble  conacioufiness  of  their  own  powen,  and  a  generous  con- 
fidence in  nature. 

Such  an  actor  as  Kean,  a  genius  so  untrammelled  by  ordinary 
rules*  BO  ready  to  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  to 
follow  his  author  into  the  profoundest  depths  of  human  passion, 
■would  have  gratified  even  Shakespeare  himself.  The  mighty 
magician  of  the  Drama  would  have  been  proud  of  a  representa- 
tive at  once  so  daring  and  so  faithful. 

This  great  tragedian's  last  performance  was  in  the  part  of 
OtheUo,  His  first  appearance  on  the  London  stage  was  in  that 
of  Shylock.  He  performed  it  on  the  first  night  in  an  almost 
empty  theatre.  The  town  was  for  a  considerable  time  much 
divided  upon  his  merit.  His  style  was  too  g^eat  a  change  from 
what  the  public  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  model  in  the 
person  of  John  Kemble,  to  sufiFer  them  to  appreciate  it  entirely 
and  at  once.  The  friends  of  the  old  school  were  naturally 
alarmed  at  so  bold  an  innovator,  and  there  was  a  fierce  conflict 
amongst  the  critics  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  old  favorite 
and  the  new  one. 

I  will  not  attempt  a  minute  critical  analysis  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  Kean's  splendid  genius  as  an  actor,  because  it  would 
be  utterly  beyond  my  power  to  do  it  justice ;  for  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  performances  of  that  powerful  tragedian,  would 
find  even  the  ablest  description  of  him  vague,  faint,  and  unsatis- 
fiactory,  when  compared  with  their  own  vivid  recollections  ;  and 
to  attempt  to  represent  him  to  others,  would  be  almost  as  idle  as 
to  describe  visible  objects  to  the  blind. 


NO.    XIV. WORDSWORTH. 

This  writer,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  little  too  exclusive  in  his 
taste,  and  occasionally  carries  an  excellent  principle  to  an  extreme 
almost  as  pernicious  as  the  error  to  which  it  is  opposed.  He  is 
so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  vapid  common-places  of  the 
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imitators  of  the  French  School,  that  he  thinks  he  csmot  get  too 
far  from  their  models.     He  would  rather  speak  like  a  down  than 
a  Rosa  Matilda.    Of  two  evils  he  wonld  choose  what  he  thinks 
the  least.     Bat  thoogh  there  is  a  medium  between  the  dietion  of 
the  ham  and  the  bondoir  which  he  has  sometimea  missed*  and  in 
his  eagerness  to  avoid  an  old  and  popular  error  has  fallen  into  a 
new  and  a  repnlsiTe  one>  he  is  not  to  be  characterized  by  his  few 
failures,  bat  by  his  general  success.    His  expressions  are  plain,  bat 
not  coarse.    He  maintains,  and  with  abundant  reas<m,  that  lan- 
guage need  not  be  vulgar,  because  it  is  simple  and  unpretending. 
He  has  chosen  humble  subjects,  and  endeayonred  to  assimilate 
his  language  to  the  real  language  of  men  in  ordinary  life.    He 
feels  t^^t  nothing  human  can  be  too  lowly  for  the  porposea  of 
poetry,  and  that  natural  thoughts  are  best  expressed  in  natural 
language.    His  thoughts,  though  dear,  are  profound,  and  often 
most  philosophical  and  original  when  they  appear  most  trite  and 
obvious  to  vulgar  apprehension.     It  has  been  justly  observed 
that  there  is  often  an  internal  power,  with  an  absence  of  external 
ornament  and  pretension,  in  his  poetry,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  that  of  any  other  living  writer ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  indif- 
ference of  the  superficial  reader,  and  the  enthusiasm  approaching 
almost  to  adoration,  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  careful  and 
ingenuous  student  of  the  "  art  divine."     Wordsworth  is  not  like- 
ly to  become  a  very  popular  poet,  though  portions  of  lus  writings 
will  probably  hereafter  be  more  extensivdy  known  and  be  better 
appreciated  by  ordinary  readers  than  they  are  at  present.    Many 
of  his  fine  aphorisms,  and  some  of  his  more  obvious  beauties  of 
thought  and  style,  will  in  time  be  familiarized  to  the  public  mind 
by  repeated  quotations.    The  great  popularity  of  Scott  as  a  poet, 
on  his  first  appearance,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  interest  of  his 
narratives.    When  the  incidents  became  familiar,  the  verse  in 
which  they  were  embodied  lost  hslf  its  charm.      He  was  not, 
like  Wordsworth,  the  poet's  poet.     His  metrical  tales  were  never 
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kighly  esteemed  by  those  who  love  poetry  for  its  own  sake.  He 
WIS  conscious  of  this,  and  spoke  hambly  of  his  own  genius  as  a 
poet»  bat  with  a  proud  and  just  consciousness  of  his  wondrous 
and  nnriyalled  power  as  a  novelist.  Genuine  poetry  is  never 
stale ;  every  new  perusal  is  accompanied  with  a  fresh  delight  and 
an  additional  store  of  pleasant  associations.  Those,  however, 
who  can  really  enjoy  the  pure  spirit  of  poetry,  wholly  unmixed 
with  baser  matter,  form  a  very  small  class  indeed.  To  make  it 
popular  without  the  aid  of  narrative,  it  is  necessary  to  season  it 
highly  with  glittering  conceits,  turgid  truisms,  and  strong  excite- 
ments. 

The  majority  of  critics  estimate  more  highly  the  value  of 
contemporary  applause  as  an  indication  of  future  fame  than 
general  experience  warrants.  If  sale  alone  were  a  criterion  of 
the  value  of  a  work,  Harriette  Wilson's  detestable  Memoirs 
and  many  similar  productions,  would  rank  quite  as  high  as  any 
thing  that  has  yet  proceeded  from  the  noblest  pens.  Before  we 
look  upon  immediate  applause  as  the  slightest  argument  in  favor 
of  a  writer's  performances)  there  are  many  other  circumstances 
that  should  be  taken  into  consideration, — ^the  subject — ^the  author's 
style — and  the  character  of  the  ag^.  There  are  some  subjects 
that  in  their  own  nature  are  so  attractive  to  large  classes  of 
readers,  that  the  feeblest  handling  cannot  well  abate  their  influ- 
ence, particularly  if  they  are  brought  forward  at  the  proper 
season.  There  are  other  topics,  on  the  contrary,  that  cannot  be 
rendered  widely  popular  by  the  greatest  genius.  Sometimes 
mere  novelty  of  subject  will  do  more  for  an  author's  temporary 
success  than  the  greatest  merit  of  style  or  thought.  They  who 
maintain  that  popularity  is  the  test  of  merit  should  reconcile  the 
vast  success  of  Scott's  poetry  on  its  first  publication,  when  he 
was  looked  upon  as  the  English  Homer,  with  the  comparative 
neglect  with  which  his  metrical  tales  are  now  treated.  If  they 
were  great  poems  on  their  first  publication,  they  must  be  equally 

VOL.   II.  2   p 
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meritorious  now,  though  their  popularity  has  wholly  passed  away* 
If  any  man  were  to  publish  at  this  day  poems  of  similar  charac- 
ter and  equal  merit,  they  would  hardly  run  through  a  single 
edition.  All  the  world  at  one  time  esteemed  Scott  a  greater 
poet  than  Wordsworth,  but  who  thinks  so  now  ?  Opinions  have 
changed,  but  the  things  remain  the  same. 

There  is  a  class  of  works  for  which  an  immediate  but  not 
permanent  popularity  is  naturally  expected,  while  there  are  others 
for  which  no  popularity,  but  a  slowly* coming  though  lasting 
fame,  is  all  that  is  ever  looked  for  or  desired.  If  we  glance  over 
the  records  of  literature,  we  shall  meet  with  the  titles  of  innumer- 
able books  that,  in  their  brief  day,  were  eagerly  devoured  by  ^e 
whole  reading  world,  but  which  are  now  utterly  forgotten ;  or  if 
occasionally  met  with  and  perused,  are  thrown  away  again  vrith 
a  deep  feeling  of  disgust,  and  an  expression  of  astonishment  that 
they  should  ever  have  given  satisfaction  to  a  single  human 
being.  Great  authors  have  rarely  been  popular,  because  they  have 
gone  beyond  the  age  or  beyond  the  general  intellect.  Baoon 
and  Milton  were  neyer  popular^  and  never  will  be.  They  are  truly 
interesting  only  to  thinkers  and  men  of  imagination,  and  these 
form  the  fit  audience  though  few.  On  the  authority  of  the 
critics  the  multitude  have  faith  in  these  gods  of  intellect.  They 
blindly  worship  them  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  not  from  any 
impulse  of  affection.  The  history  of  literature  furnishes  ns  with 
comparatively  so  few  instances  of  contemporary  popularity  being 
succeeded  by  a  permanent  fame,  and  so  many  striking  cases  of  a 
sudden  blaze  of  success  being  as  suddenly  extinguished,  and  of 
neglected  merit  forcing  its  way  slowly  into  lasting  distinction, 
that  we  have  always  thought  it  highly  unphilosophical  to  draw 
any  positive  condusions  from  the  public  reception  of  new  works. 

Wordsworth  is  not  an  Epic  poet,  nor  has  he  the  Dramatic 
faculty.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  has  in  some  respects  fsiled 
in  his  "  Excursion,"  which  is  neither  an  Epic  nor  a  Dramatic 
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poem,  but  a  mere  record  of  the  moodB  of  bis  own  mind.  The 
dramatis  personse  are  sbadows.  The  dialogue  is  sustained  en- 
tirely by  one  person,  and  that  person  is  the  author.  The  poem 
is  in  fact  an  eloquent  sohloquy.  It  is  curious  that  in  point  of 
etyle,  one  portion  of  Wordsworth's  works  forms  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  rest.  Though  in  his  Lyrical  Ballads  he  affects  a 
quaker-like  plainness  and  humility,  in  his  poems  of  a  metaphysi- 
cal or  of  a  contemplative  character  there  is  a  solemn  and  sustained 
elevation  both  of  style  and  sentiment.  He  adapts  his  manner 
to  his  subject.  He  may  be  called  both  a  philosophical  and  a 
pastoral  poet.  His  characteristics  are  profound  thought  and  a 
passionate  love  of  nature. 

We  read  the  works  of  Wordsworth  with  a  calm  delight,  and 
a  personal  veneration  for  the  author.  There  is  something  so 
exquisitely  pure  and  pastoral  in  all  that  we  hear  of  his  daily  life, 
that  he  realizes  our  moat  ideal  conception  of  the  poetical  charac- 
ter. Ue  lives  in  serene  and  thoughtful  gladness,  amidst  groves, 
and  lakes,  and  mountains,  and  seems  as  intimately  associated  with 
nature  as  the  birds  that  charm  him  with  their  songs.  He  pays, 
indeed,  an  occasional  visit  to  the  crowded  city,  but  hurries 
eagerly  back  again  to  his  native  haunts.  There  is  the  same 
avoidance  of  all  contact  with  artificial  life,  in  his  personal  habits 
as  in  his  poetry.  There  is  an  Arcadian  simplicity  and  quietude 
in  both. 


NO.   XV. — BBV.   J.    WOLPB. 

[Author  of  the  Lines  an  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.} 

Mr.  Wolfe  seems  to  have  been  one  of  that  dass  of  authors 

who  owe  all  their  fame  to  a  single  happy  thought — the  chance 

inspiration  of  an  hour.     He  was  the  writer  of  one  of  the  most 

beautiful  little  poems  in  the  language,  and  yet  he  was  not  a 

2  p  2 
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poet.  Tliat  IB  to  say,  poetry  was  not  the  element  in  which  h« 
lived,  and  breathed,  and  had  his  being.  He  had  not  by  natore 
the  true  temperament.  All  men  have  brief  and  occasional  visita- 
tions of  fancy  and  feeling,  of  more  or  less  brightness  and  intensity, 
by  which  they  are  raised  above  the  prosaic  mediocrity  of  their 
daily  life  ;  and  when  a  man  possesses  a  talent  for  versification, 
he  may  happen,  in  some  anspicious  moment,  after  a  thousand 
failures,  to  embody  his  casual  inspiration,  with  extraordinary 
success.  But  one  or  two  good  passages  will  not  make  a  fine 
poem,  nor  one  or  two  poetical  thoughts,  a  true  poet.  Pomfret, 
who  was  the  most  prosaic  man  that  ever  lived,  and  whose  verses 
are  generally  detestable,  contrived  to  stumble  one  agreeable 
summer  morning  upon  a  pleasing  subject,  and  albeit  unused  to 
the  poetical  mood,  he  treated  it  in  a  pleasing  manner.  He  wore 
laurels  all  his  life  for  this  siogle  effort ;  and  even  long  after  his 
natural  death  his  poetical  existence  was  highly  reputable. 
Southey,  in  his  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets,  has  told  us  that 
Pomfret's  Choice  is  the  most  popular  poem  in  the  language.  We 
doubt  the  fact ;  and  suspect  that  the  poem  has  been  little  read  for 
the  last  fifty  years :  but  still  the  notice  of  it  by  Johnson  and  by 

Southey,  and  the  sale  which  the  poem  once  obtained,  will  serve  to 
show  that  a  prosaic  person  may  sometimes  arrive  at  considerable 
distinction  by  a  single  poetic  fit  of  very  short  duration.  Perhaps 
if  Pomfret  had  lived  a  whole  century  longer,  and  had  written 
▼erses  daily,  he  would  have  continued,  what  he  always  was, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  a  duU  manufacturer  of  rhyming 
prose.  If  he  had.  never  written  any  other  verses  than  the 
Choice,  the  real  barrenness  of  his  mind  would  have  remained  a 
secret  to  the  public.  AU  his  subsequent  attempts  were  absolutely 
suicidal.  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  wrote  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
ballads  in  the  world — Auld  Rohin  Gray,  and  perhaps,  it  is  by  no 
meansa  subject  of  regret  that  she  never  attempted  to  write  another. 
As  it  was,  she  somewhat  risked  her  fame,  by  the  publication  of 
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a  continuation  or  second  part,  which,  as  Mr.  Dyce  ohterves,  it 
▼cry  inferior  to  the  original  tale,  and  greatly  injures  its  effect. 
If  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  had  written  no  other  verses  than  his 
beautiful  Sonnet  on  Echo  and  Siience,  (according  to  Southey, 
the  most  imaginative  poem  in  any  language,)  how  far  higher  he 
would  have  stood  in  general  estimation  as  a  poet  tiian  he  now 
does.  He  soon  broke  the  charm.  He  seemed  determined  to 
convince  his  admirers  that  his  inspiration  was  momentary  and 
fortuitous.  He  devoted  a  long  life  to  an  assiduous  courtship  of 
the  Muse,  but  she  never  gave  him  another  smile.  If  he  had 
possessed  that  rarest  of  aU  attainments — ^self-knowledge,  he  would 
have  laid  by  his  pen  from  that  happy  hour ;  for  one  good  poem 
is  better  than  a  thousand  bad  ones.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  told  us, 
that  booksellers  would  often  get  more  for  their  money  if  they 
got  less :  that  is,  if  they  were  to  pay  for  quality  instead  of  quantity. 
Authors  should  take  the  same  view  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
fame,  and  recollect  that  one  little  volume  of  real  merit,  shorn  of 
all  excrescences,  and  condensed  into  power,  is  more  profitable  in 
the  end,  than  a  cart*load  of  diffuser  matter  that  is  "  very  tolerable, 
and  not  td  be  endured." 

Mr.  Wolfe,  like  many  other  men  before  him,  feU  into  the 
unhappy  mistake  of  doing  more  than  enough.  He  made  one 
lucky  hit,  and  then  by  his  subsequent  failures  proved  how  much 
more  he  was  indebted  to  fortune  than  to  genius.  If  he  had 
secreted  or  destroyed  every  thing  that  he  had  ever  written  except 
the  Lines  on  the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  the  public  would 
have  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  time,  and 
the  complimentary  critics  would  have  lamented  that  so  noble 
a  genius  should  have  been  so  sparing  of  its  exertions.  It  was 
the  flattering  complaints  of  their  idleness,  that  tempted  Campbell 
to  perpetrate  his  Theodric,  and  Rogers  to  write  his  liafy.  And 
Mr.  Wolfe,  who  had  produced  an  ode  that  was  admired  by  I^rd 
BjTOTk  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  language,  and  that  became  at 
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once  a  favorite  with  all  daaaea  of  people,  was  ao  unfortimate  as 
to  write  and  eo  impradent  as  to  preserve  a  variety  of  other 
pieces,  which,  comparatively  speaking,  are  very  little  known,  and 
which  those  who  have  read  once  have  no  desire  to  read  again. 
There  are  some  blank-verse  compositions  in  the  volume  of  his 
Remains  that  it  was  perfectly  inhuman  oi  his  ezecutma  to 
publish. 

Blank-verse  is  one  of  the  most  striking  tests  of  a  poet's  genius. 
It  is  the  noblest  measure  in  the  language.  It  is  a  magnificent 
instrument  that  is  not  to  be  commanded  by  a  feeble  hand.  The 
player's  strength  or  weakness  is  instantly  exhibited.  There  are 
certain  forms  of  rhymed  verse  that  are  happily  adapted  to  con- 
ceal a  penury  of  thought,  but  blank-verse  seems  to  lay  bare  the 
writer's  intellect.  If  it  be  not  supported  with  the  utmost  energy 
and  skill,  it  is  really  what  Johnson  called  it,  crippled  prose,  or 
verse  only  to  the  eye. 


NO.  XVI.— RST.   JOUK  MOULTUB. 

Mr.  Moultrie's  name  is  probably  not  very  lamiliar  to  ^ 
public ;  but  his  fellow-students  at  Eton  College,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  can  hardly  have  forgotten  his  promise  of  future 
eminence ;  and  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Etonkm  have  admired 
the  productions  of  his  youth,  though  they  knew  not  firom  whose 
hand  they  came.  Mr.  Moultrie  was  so  much  distinguished  in  his 
own  circle  by  his  early  effusions,  and  these  were  so  flatteringly 
spoken  of  by  the  public  press,  that  the  long  silence  of  his  Muse  is 
a  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  particular  notice.  It  appeara 
that  on  entering  into  wedlock,  and  assuming  the  sacerdotal 
garment,  he  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his  character  and  posi- 
tion to  devote  any  portion  of  his  time  to  the  favorite  amusement 
of  his  earlier  years.  He  seems  latterly  to  have  changed  his  opi- 
nion on  this  subject. 
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There  is  not  a  single  line  of  preface  to  hie  Tolume  of  poems ; 
and,  indeed,  if  he  had  written  one,  it  would  probably  have 
been  a  work  of  mere  supererogation,  for  few  poets  have  per- 
mitted their  muse  to  be  more  confidential  and  commnnicatiye. 
He  cordially  shakes  hands  with  the  public,  and  at  once  ushers 
that  many-headed  personage  into  his  domestic  circle,  who  be- 
comes perfectly  intimate  not  only  with  the  host  himself,  but 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  whole  circle  of  friends  and 
associates.  He  is  really  a  much  greater  egotist  in  verse  than 
Byron  himself,  but  his  egotism  is  very  different  in  character 
from  that  of  the  stem  and  haughty  Harold,  It  is  more  like  that 
of  Southey,  and  seems  to  proceed  from  a  certain  noble  simplicity 
and  an  overflowing  kindliness  of  nature.  None  but  a  man  who 
gives  others  credit  for  similar  feelings  could  so  boldly  reveal 
his  own ; — ^his  personal  and  domestic  references  are  a  compliment 
to  the  reader's  heart. 

Mr.  Moultrie  in  his  early  poems  imitated  Lord  Byron,  who 
was  then  in  the  meridian  of  his  glory.  He  has  since  changed 
his  models,  and  his  style  is  now  a  mixture  of  Wordsworth  and 
Southey.  This  will  perhaps  partly  account  for  a  degree  of 
strength  and  condensation  in  his  first  efifusions  that  we  do  not 
meet  with  in  the  generality  of  his  later  pieces.  He  now  aims 
at  simplicity,  which  is  no  doubt  a  high  excellence  in  poetry  when 
combined  with  great  power  ;  but  the  simplicity  even  of  Words- 
worth and  Southey  is  mawkish  or  ridiculous  whenever  their 
inspiration  fails  them.  In  their  happier  passages  it  has  an  effect 
that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  but  their  warmest  admirers 
will  hardly  venture  to  deny  that  many  of  the  pages  of  those 
great  poets  are  sadly  deficient  in  force  and  elevation.  Extreme 
simplicity  of  style  in  poetical  composition  requires  great  origi- 
nality and  energy  of  thought  to  preserve  it  from  poverty  and 
degradation.  We  should  be  as  sorry  if  Thomas  Moore  were 
to  cast  away  his  gems  and  flowers,  and   to  aim  at  the  bare 
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simplicity  of  Wordsworth,  aB  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
poet  were  to  deck  his  muse  in  the  rainbow  tints  of  Lalla  Rookh. 
We  can  no  more  object  to  the  silks  and  jewels  of  a  fashionable 
lady  than  to  the  nakedness  of  a  statue.  There  are  some  orders 
of  poetry  that  absolutely  require  ornament,  as  there  are  others 
that  are  best  without  it.  Mr.  Moultrie's  genius  is  not  in  any 
respect  like  that  of  Moore ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  characterized 
by  a  chastity  and  serenity  that  are  more  akin  to  Wordsworth's ; 
but  he  has  not  sufficient  breadth  and  force  of  mind  to  gire  effect 
to  a  style  that  is  apt  to  border  on  humility.  Wordsworth  is  a 
dangerous  model  for  a  feeble  thinker.  Poets  should  contrive  to 
let  their  style  be  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  their  genius. 
The  blank-verse  of  Milton  was  a  noble  and  appropriate  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  that  mighty  master  ;  but  the  g^raceful  and 
tender  Goldsmith  would  have  turned  it  to  poor  account.  Mr. 
Moultrie  is  a  man  of  genius,  but  he  cannot  write  with  power  in 
the  style  of  Wordsworth.  He  is  a  inte  poet,  though  not  a  great 
one  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  fancy  that  if  he  had  continued  with 
more  zeal  and  regpilarity  his  courtship  to  the  Muse,  he  might 
have  taken  a  much  higher  place  amongst  the  poets  of  the  present 
day.  He  has  not  quite  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  spring ;  but 
he  is  yet  in  the  summer  of  his  intellect,  and  in  due  season  he  may 
hereafter  present  us  with  a  glorious  harvest.  Though  his  mind 
has  long  lain  fallow,  he  may  soon  perhaps  make  up  for  past 
neglect.  But  even  if  his  volume  be  read  without  reference  to 
the  past  or  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration. 
Find  what  fault  we  may  with  it,  the  sternest  and  coldest  critic 
must  at  once  acknowledge  the  presence  of  real  genius  ;  and  no 
modem  book  more  unequivocally  evinces  the  purity  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  author's  character  as  a  man. 
There  is  a  freshness  of  fancy,  a  buo3rancy  of  spirit,  and  an  air 

of  strength  and  facility  in  his  first  effusions,  that  make  ample 
amends  for  a  few  errors  of  judgment  that  are  naturally  enough 
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expected  in  a  young  and  inexperienced  writer.  These  errors 
are  not  discoverable  in  the  works  of  his  middle  age ;  but,  un* 
happily,  in  wrenching  away  the  weeds  from  his  mind's  domain, 
many  of  the  sweetest  flowers,  steeped  in  the  morning  dews  of 
poetry,  have  vanished  with  them.  It  would  seem  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a  poet  to  continue  an  unceasing  cultivation  of  his 
powers,  and  to  cherish,  as  much  as  possible,  all  imaginative 
associations.  Mr.  Moultrie  had  so  long  intermitted  his  addresses 
to  the  Muse,  that  they  had  become  comparatively  strangers  to 
each  other.  A  fair  being  of  flesh  and  blood  had  monopolized 
hia  attentions.  No  youthful  lover  could  testify  more  devotion  to 
the  maiden  mistress  of  his  heart  than  our  poet  has  shown  towards 
his  wife.  This  amounts  to  a  degree  of  amiable  uxoriousness 
that  would  have  puzzled  Byron.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  poems  in  this  volume  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  conjugal 
affection:  but  the  author  of  Don  Juan  thinks  that  a  husband 
cannot  be  a  lover. 

*'  Think  you  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life?'' 

But  Mr.  Moultrie  has  not  only  shown  us  that  a  poet  may  be 
at  once  a  husband  and  a  lover,  he  has  also  proved  how  a  finer 
imagination  may  increase  and  elevate  a  parent's  pleasures.  A 
severe  domestic  affliction  threw  Mr.  Moultrie  upon  his  mental 
resources,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  poetry  had  charms  that 
could  beguile  him  of  his  sorrows.  His  melodious  sighs  eased 
the  weight  upon  his  heart.     "  Most  poets,"  says  Shelley, 

"Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong ; 
They  leant  in  suffering  what  they  teadi  in  song^ 

Mr.  Moultrie's  earlier  poems  are  remarkable  for  that  vivacity 
and  enthusiasm,  which  are  characteristic  of  youthful  genius  in 
its  exulting  consciousness  of  power.  They  breathe  too  the  spirit 
of  generous  admiration,  which  leads  a  young  poet  to  imitate  the 
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peculiarities  of  maturer  minds.  Byron  was  at  that  period  in  tlie 
meridian  of  his  fame,  and  Mr.  Moultrie  soon  caught  his  tone 
and  manner.  His  youthful  performances  are  amongst  the  best 
imitations  of  the  noble  poet  that  have  yet  appeared. 

Mr.  Moultrie's  intellectual  character  has  undergone  a  very 
striking  change.  He  is  no  longer  gay  and  bnoyant,  but  a  quiet 
bliss,  wholly  unallied  to  mirth  and  joUity,  has  taken  possession 
of  his  heart.  A  serene  religious  thought  fulness  has  spread  its 
silent  mist  over  the  radiant  colours  of  his  youthful  fancy,  and 
the  tumultuous  tide  of  early  passion  has  lost  its  ruder  force,  and 
gradually  wound  its  way  into  the  calmer  and  deeper  channel 
of  domestic  love.  No  poet  of  the  present  day  has  drawn  more 
of  his  inspiration  from  his  household  deities.  His  own  sacred 
hearth  is  to  him  the  Muse's  altar.  H«  is  essentially  the  poet 
of  domestic  life.  He  is  as  ignorant  of  the  great  world  as  a 
child ;  but  he  knows  and  cultivates  bis  own  heart,  and  feels  that 
he  has  "  riches  fineless"  in  his  happy  human  nest.  He  sings  like 
a  bird,  to  cheer  the  affectionate  mother  of  his  little  brood.  It  b 
chiefly  in  obedience  to  her  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations, 
that  he  has  latterly  been  so  lavish  of  his  song.  In  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  our  poet,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  would  continue  to  worship  his  earlier  idols.  As 
was  said  before,  Byron  has  made  way  for  Wordsworth.  In  Mr. 
Moultrie's  later  productions,  there  is  not  a  single  line  that  re- 
minds us  of  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
Wordsworth's  pure  fancy  and  calm  philosophy  have  now  an 
ever-present  influence  upon  his  genius.  The  change  is  a  fortu- 
nate one,  and  calls  for  special  congratulation.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  less  force  in  Mr.  Moultrie's  later  productions,  but 
perhaps  there  is  a  greater  depth  of  thought  in  them.  At  aU 
events,  there  is  no  question  that  they  are  very  elegant  and  re- 
fined effusions,  and  do  honor  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the 
author.     The  subjects  are  generally  of  a  nature  to  call  forth,  in 
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the  happiest  manner,  the  peculiar  powers  of  Mr.  Moultrie's 
genius.  He  is  most  at  home  in  the  tender  and  pathetic,  and  in 
the  illustration  of  the  domestic  affections. 

Note. — These  Miniature  Outlines  are  merely  a  collection  of  brief  notices 
written  for  the  editorial  department  of  a  literary  journal.  They  are  very  incom- 
plete, and  are  perhaps  open  to  the  charge  of  dogmatism  and  pretension,  coming 
as  tfaey  now  do  from  an  individual  author.  As  editorial  criticisms  a  certain 
air  of  assumption  and  decision  was  in  some  degree  excusable.  I'here  are  many 
admirable  writers,  of  whom  no  mention  is  here  made,  but  who  ought  to  have 
found  a  place  in  this  collection,  had  it  been  intended  as  a  full  account  of  the 
literati  of  the  day. 


THE  PAST  YEAR. 

DiPARTED  Year !  now  sunk  to  rest 
On  dark  oblivion's  dreamless  breast ; — 
Lost  offspring  of  mysterious  Time  I 
What  mortal  crowds  of  every  clime. 
In  youth  and  infancy  and  age 
Tliat  'companied  thy  pilgrimage. 
With  thee  beyond  the  limits  lie 
That  mock  the  keenest  human  eye  ! 
What  eager  thoughts  and  golden  schemes. 
And  prospects  fair  and  flattering  dreams. 
Vanished  before  the  morning  light 
That  scared  thy  latest  living  night ! 
What  change  of  actors  and  of  scene 
Within  thy  narrow  span  hath  been ! 
And  yet  though  brief  thy  path,  too  long 
It  seemed  to  those  in  life's  wild  throng. 
Who  looked  towards  thy  closed  career 
Wiih  hage»  now  withered  on  thy  bier ! 
2  Q  2 
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TEN  YEARS  AND  MORE. 


TO 


I. 

Tbn  years  and  more — ^ten  years  and  more. 

Have  glided  swiftly  by. 
Since  first  upon  our  native  shore 

We  felt  the  social  tie. 
And  little  thought  at  fate's  command 
To  meet  upon  this  distant  land. 

II. 

Ten  years  and  more — ten  years  and  mor€  1- 

A  cloud  is  on  my  heart ! 
For  like  the  knell  of  pleasures  o'er 

When  Life's  best  dreams  depart. 
These  words  from  drear  Oblivion's  paU 
Dim  throngs  of  shrouded  hopes  recall. 

III. 
Ten  years  and  more — ten  years  and  more  I- 

These  breathings  of  the  past — 
These  murmurs  on  Time's  twiliglit  shore 

Far  heard  o'er  '  memory's  wiUBte/ 
Arrest  awhile  the  dreaming  ear 
Like  sounds  that  home-side  ynoAenn  htwr. 
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IV. 

Ten  years  and  more  ! — ten  years  and  more  !■ 

With  sad  reverted  gaze 
I  mark  the  long  road  travelled  o'er 

In  anguish  and  amaze  ! 
How  many  a  fearful  path  was  crost  I 
How  many  a  dear  companion  lost  I 

V. 

Ten  years  and  more ! — ten  years  and  more 

Have  all  been  overcast ; 
And  yet  'tis  idle  to  deplore 

The  darkness  of  the  past  ; 
'Twere  better  that  my  soul  should  hail 
The  stars  that  pierce  the  future's  veil. 


STANZAS, 

ON    THB    DEATH    OF    A    TOUNO    OFFICER    IN    INDIA. 

Oh  !  dear  were  the  beautiful  dreams  of  his  youth. 
When  young  Hope  was  deemed  the  fair  daughter  of  Truth  1 
The  bright  star  of  glory  had  led  him  astray 
And  shed  its  first  glimmer  of  light  on  his  way  I 

But  life's  sun  is  sunk,  from  the  scene  it  hath  passed. 
And  the  bright  tints  of  morn  are  but  shadows  at  last. 
The  victim  of  sickness,  dread  scourge  of  the  land, 
He  sleeps  the  last  sleep  on  a  far  foreign  strand  ! 


[    »2    ] 


SONG. 


I. 

Cxa  the  lake's  tmilmg  sorfiioe  when  kissed  hj  the 
On  the  green  hills  at  sunrise — in  still  woods  at  noon — 
In  isles  fairy-hannted — in  caves  on  the  shores- 
Hath  the  poet  oft  heard  mystic  moac  hefore. 

II. 
But  Oh»  never.  Oh,  never  have  tones  such  as  thine— 
So  entrancing  and  dream-like — so  truly  divine — 
Ever  breathed  in  his  ear,  or  with  magical  art 
So  bewildered  his  spirit,  or  melted  his  heart ! 

III. 
If  the  fragrance  of  spring  when  the  dew's  on  the  ground. 
And  the  fair  hues  of  flowers,  were  tamed  into  sound — 
If  the  rich  glow  of  sonset — ^the  gay  tints  of  mom. 
Could  speak  a  sweet  language  to  scenes  they  adom^ 

IV. 

If  the  looks  of  the  lovely — ^if  virtue  and  worth — 
And  all  that  is  brightest  and  best  on  the  earth — 
Were  but  made  in  one  musical  spell  to  combine. 
It  would  seem^  dear  Enchantress,  an  echo  of  thine ! 
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SHYLOCK. 


It  18  strange  how  rarelj  the  character  of  Shylock  has  heen 
justly  represented  on  the  stage.  I  have  seen  it  performed  hj 
many  respectable  actors,  but  Kean  was  the  only  one  who  per- 
sonated the  Jew  with  judgment  and  fidelity ; — other  actors  seemed 
to  forget  that  Shylock  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  a  time  and 
country  in  which  his  tribe  were  bitterly  persecuted,  and  kept  in 
a  state  of  subjection  and  alarm.  The  Jews  were  regarded  as  a 
species  of  moral  lepers,  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  and  disgrace- 
ful to  associate.  Shylock  himself  repeatedly  avows,  that  he  had 
been  exposed  to  the  most  intolerable  insults  from  the  Christians, 
and  until  the  incident  of  the  bond,  which  showed  more  ingenuity 
than  boldness,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  once  dared  to  retaliate. 
Had  he  attempted  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  he  would 
have  been  crushed  like  some  obnoxious  animal.  His  tribe  were 
despised  and  defenceless  outcasts.  The  Christians  thought  it  no 
sin  to  treat  them  as  pariahs,    Antonio— 

"  A  kinder  gentleman  walks  not  the  earth" — 
had  spit  upon  Shylock's  beard  and  called  him  dog  ;  yet  he  applies 
to  him  in  his  necessities  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  if 
nothing  likely  to  excite  the  active  hostility  of  a  Jew  had  occurred 
between  them.  He  even  replies  to  Shtflock,  when  he  reminds 
him  of  these  indignities, 

'M  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too." 

He  then  continues  the  pecuniary  negociation,  and  when  Shylock 
offers  him  the  money,  and  says  he  will  take  "  no  doit  of  usance," 
bat  merely  stipulate  for  the  bond  in  "  a  merry  sport,"  this  un- 
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natural  and  apparently  slave-like  courtesy  raises  neither  surprize 
nor  suspicion  in  Antonio's  mind.  Yet  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
must  have  heen  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  Shyiock's  tribe.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews  were  looked 
upon  as  a  people  so  thoroughly  humiliated,  that  no  injury  or  insult 
from  a  Christian  was  likely  to  raise  in  their  breasts  so  noble  a 
feeling  as  that  of  indignation.  If  Shylock  had  been  bold  and 
arrogant  in  his  general  bearing,  the  circumstance  would  have 
been  particularly  noticed  by  the  Christians,  and  his  "  merry 
bond"  would  have  been  suspected.  A  consciousness  of  the 
supreme  contempt  in  which  the  Christians  held  his  countrymen, 
is  the  main  cause  of  the  spleen  and  bitterness  of  Shylock* s  heart. 
Even  Antonio,  entirely  forgot  his  ow^n  generous  nature  when  he 
came  in  contact  with  an  Israelite.     Shylock  justly  complains  of 

him : 

'*  lie  hath  disgraced  me,  and  liindered  me  of  half  a  milUon,  laughed 
at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my 
bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  my  enemies,  and  what's  his  reason  ? 
— I  am  a  JtwV* 

Shakespeare  borrowed  the  double  ground- work  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  chiefly  from  old  Italian  novels*,  but  he  was  doubtless 


*  He  appears  to  have  taken  the  incidents  of  this  play  from  different  sources, 
and  not  exclusively  from  Italian  works.  At  all  events  they  are  to  be  foand  in 
a  variety  of  publications,  and  in  more  than  one  language.  Dr.  Johnson  says 
that  the  leading  facts  are  taken  from  a  story  in  the  Pecorone  of  Ser  Giovanni 
Fiorentino,  a  novelist  who  wrote  in  1378.  The  story  was  published  in  English. 
A  vast  number  of  Italian  novels  were  translated  into  English  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  and  he  appears  to  have  made  a  very  free  and  a  very  admirable  use  of  them. 
Warton  (in  his  Observations  on  Spenser)  gives  a  fragment  of  an  old  English 
Ballad  from  which  he  thinks  Shakespeare  took  the  circumstance  of  the  bond, 
and  the  Ballad  is  reprinted  entire  in  the  Connoisieur.  It  is  curious  that  in  the 
Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Gregorio  Leti  by  Mr. 
Farnworth,  there  is  a  similar  story  with  the  chief  circumstance  reversed,  for  it  is 
the  Christian  who  insists  upon  the  forfeit  pound  of  flesh  from  the  Jew.  The 
story,  with  variations,  is  to  be  found  perhaps  in  almost  every  part  of  Uie  world. 
Sir  Thomas  Monro,  when  an  Ensign  at  Tanjore,  sent  Mr.  Malone  a  similar 
story  of  a  Jew  and  a  Musalman,  trarislated  from  an  old  and  imperfect  Persian 
manuscript. 
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more  or  less  inflaenced  in  the  filling  up  and  finishing  of  his  sketch 
of  the  character  of  the  Jew  hy  a  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  an 
English  audience  of  that  period.  If  he  had  made  him  hold,  hlus- 
tering,  and  independent,  the  poet's  contemporaries  would  have 
thought  the  character  unnatural.  Such  a  portrait  would  have 
heen  unpopular  even  in  a  much  later  day. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Cumberland  pourtrayed  the  character  of 
Abraham  Ahrahams  in  the  Observer,  and  wrote  the  play  of  7^ 
Benevolent  Jew.     Neither  Sheva  nor  Abraham  Abrahams  has  made 
any  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Christians,  who  still  con- 
template with  a  malicious  triumph  the  revengeful  but  unfortunate 
Shylock,  who  is  at  least  as  much  "  sinned  against  as  sinning." 
Kean  always  remembered  Shylock* s  true  condition  as  the  member  of 
a  feeble  and  despised  community,  and  the  habits  which  long  sub- 
jection to  the  '*  proud  man's  contumely"  engenders  in  the  noblest 
natures.     It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  Shylock  never 
ventures  to  fling  back  those  abusive  epithets  which  sting  his  own 
heart  to  madness.     When  the  Christians  spit  upon  him  and  call 
him  "  cut  throat  dog,"  he  simply  reasons  and  remonstrates  with 
them  on  their  gross  injustice,  and  hazards  no  expression  that 
woftld  be  likely  to  arouse  their  serious  vengeance.    His  invectives 
are  more  general  than  theirs,  and  less  personally  offensive.     In 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  deep  revenge,  he  takes  an  indirect  and 
insidious  course,  and  endeavours  to  entrap  an  enemy  too  power- 
ftd  to  combat  openly.     When  he  thinks  he  has  him  in  his  toils, 
he  begins  to  assume  a  somewhat  more  confident  tone  and  a  bolder 
bearin^g,  which  gradually  increase  as  Antomo^s  difficulties  become 
more  inextricable,  and  the  legal  advantages  over  him  appear 
^  more  decided.     It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  Kean  in  Shylock, 
but  I  have  still  a  lively  recollection  of  the  truth  of  keeping  which 
he  displayed  throughout.    The  Jew's  voice  and  manner  grew 
gradually  firmer  and  more  daring  as  he  appeared  to  approach  the 
oonsnmmation  of  his  desires,  bat  he  never  hazarded  a  gratuitous 
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provocation,  and  he  never  stormed.  He  seemed  to  think  his  whole 
object  indaded  in  the  power  of  his  bond.  He  looked  and  spoke 
as  if  he  felt  that  were  he  to  lose  that,  he  would  lose  every  thin^, 
and  sink  again  into  comparative  insignificance  and  contempt. 
When  Gratiano  throws  out  a  series  of  violent  invectives,  and 
exclaims, 

''  Oy  be  thou  damned,  inexorable  dog !'' 

Shylock  contents  himself  with  the  cool  reply  : 

*'  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seat  from  off  my  bond 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud  ; 
Repair  thy  wit  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin.     I  itand  here  for  law," 

The  generality  of  actors,  however,  mistake  the  Jew's  tempera- 
ment and  manner.  They  make  him  a  passionate  and  blustering 
bully ;  whereas  he  was  sullen,  cautious,  and  deliberate.  He  was 
not  continually  hurried  away  by  gusts  of  passion,  nor  was  it  any 
sudden  and  unlooked  for  provocation  that  had  stirred  up  the 
deepest  and  worst  parts  of  his  nature.  He  was  not  inebriated 
with  rage.  He  had  long  brooded  over  the  degradation  of  his 
tribe  and  his  own  personal  wrongs. 

**  For  sufierance  is  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe.*' 

'  Had  he  been  allowed  the  opportunity  to  "  wreak  his  soul 
upon  expression,"  and  pour  on  the  heads  of  the  Christians  as 
many  showers  of  scalding  curses  as  he  had  received  upon  his 
own,  his  passion  would  have  lost  much  of  its  intensity  and 
virulence.  Perfect  freedom  of  speech  would  have  operated  like 
a  safety-valve.  But  bearing  as  he  did  "  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm"  of  the  Christian's  hatred,  without  daring  to  return 
it,  his  passions  gained  force  by  concealment  and  concentration. 
It  was  rarely  that  the  tempest  in  his  heart  broke  out  in  thunder. 

The  original  force  of  his  nature,  and  this  conventional  restraint, 
combined  to  give  a  unity  and  depth  to  his  character,  that  were 
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rather  indicated  by  the  steadiness  of  his  purpose  than  by  any 
extravagance  of  language  or  of  manner.  Profound  and  powerful 
minds  do  not  give  way  to  frequent  ebullitions  of  idle  rage.  To 
scold  and  rave  is  the  part  of  a  woman  or  a  bully.  Deep  waters  are 
stiU.  There  is  a  «elf-possession  in  the  Jew  that  is  almost  sub- 
lime. Amidst  a  host  of  powerful  and  malignant  enemies,  and 
with  every  disadvantage  of  position,  he  is  so  far  from  being 
bewildered  by  his  emotions,  or  thrown  off  his  guard,  that  he 
seems  to  say  just  so  much  and  no  more,  in  the  way  of  self-defence 
and  retaliation^  as  is  consistent  with  his  personal  safety  and  the 
furtherance  of  his  object.  Though  he  ventures  upon  sundry 
bitter  taunts  and  sneers,  they  are  only  of  such  a  character  as  his 
enemies  from  a  consciousness  of  superior  power  might  be  suppos- 
ed to  tolerate.  He  does  not  call  the  Christians  dogs,  or  spit  and 
spurn  at  them,  as  they  do  at  him. 

The  character  of  Shylock  is  by  no  means  complicated,  or  difficult 
of  apprehension,  and  it  is  accordingly  the  more  surprising  that  it 
should  be  so  often  erroneously  represented  on  the  stage.  Its  traits 
are  broad  and  simple.  The  single  passion  of  revenge  swallows 
np  every  other,  even  that  of  avarice.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
personal  revenge  alone,  for  he  has  a  sympathy  for  his  injured  and 
insulted  countrymen  which  in  a  Christian  would  be  deemed  a 
virtue.  He  has  "  a  lodged  hate"  against  Antonio,  not  only  be- 
cause he  has  "  thwarted  his  bargains,"  but  also  because  he  is  one 
of  those  who  have  "  scorned  his  nation." 

Kean's  Shylock  was  remarkable  for  an  air  of  suppression  and 
reserve.  Hie  few  occasional  bursts  of  passion  seemed  to  escape 
from  an  habitual  restraint.  They  were  irrepressible  ;  not  free  or 
voluntary.  The  effect  was  thus  greatly  heightened.  The  Shylock 
of  other  actors  appeared  to  have  no  concealments  and  no  self- 
control. 

In  the  way  in  which  the  part  is  usually  performed,  there  is  often 
the  strongest  contrast  between  the  text  and  the  action.    The 
2  R  2 
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latter  has  the  air  of  galvanism ;  for  the  life  is  wanting.  Wild 
and  passionate  movements  are  incongmoaslj  associated  with  sly 
sneers  and  deliberate  scorn. 

Abstracting  our  minds  from  Christian  prejudices,  we  cannot 
help  sympathizing,  in  some  degree,  with  Shakespeare's  Jew; 
but  the  Jew,  as  he  is  generally  represented  on  the  stage,  seems  so 
well  able  to  take  his  own  part  and  to  brow-beat  his  enemies  that 
he  is  too  powerful  to  be  pitied.  The  Christians  themselves  have 
the  tables  turned  upon  them.  They  are  the  persecuted  party. 
There  is  also  too  much  of  the  demon  in  the  acted  Jew.  If 
Shylock  hates  Antonio  "for  that  he  is  a  Christian,**  the  Christians 
hate  Shylock  because  he  is  a  Jew,  and  not  merely  cm  aecoont  of 
his  defective  moral  qualities  as  a  man.  A  respectable  Jewish 
audience  would  not  regard  Shylock  with  the  horror  that  thrills  a 
Christian  audience.  They  would  not  only  sympathize  in  his 
Bufferings,  but  admire  his  indomitable  character  and  hb  unan- 
swerable logic.  A  Christian  of  the  same  character,  placed  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  receive  the  same  indulgence  from 
people  of  his  own  faith.  If  Shylock  is  somewhat  too  fierce  and 
unforgiving,  his  countrymen  would  recollect  that  his  bosom  is  a 
volcano  that  has  laboured  long  and  fiercely,  not  only  with  the 
internal  fire  enkindled  by  his  own  wrongs,  but  with  the  intolerable, 
and  at  last  irrepressible,  sense  of  the  injuries  and  indignities  heap- 
ed upon  "  his  sacred  nation." 

The  conclusion  of  the  play  is  unsatisfactory.  We  are  pained  to 
see  a  powerful  and  deeply  injured  spirit  so  completely  thwarted  and 
subdued  by  a  mere  quibble,  and<«re  shocked  at  the  absurd  and  un- 
necessary insult  of  insisting  (as  a  part  of  his  punishment  too !) 
"  that  he  do  presently  become  a  Christian  !"  Shyloci^s  immediate 
consent  to  this  humiliating  demand,  and  his  casting  off  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors,  like  an  old  coat,  at  a  single  jerk,  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  force  and  inflexibility  of  his  character.  It  is 
at  all  events  difficult  to  conceive  the  glory  or  utility  of  making  a  no- 
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minal  convert  to  ChristiaDitf  by  taking  advantage  of  a  legal  quirk, 
and  "  convincing  a  man  against  his  will"  by  the  threatened  alter- 
native of  sundry  pains  and  penalties.  The  Jew,  however,  could 
not  have  turned  into  a  real  Christian,  and  scarcely  into  a  hypocrite. 
It  was  more  easy  for  Fahtaff  to  give  reasons  upon  compulsion,  than 
for  Shflock  to  give  faith. 


SONNET— TO  A  LADY  SINGING. 

O I  BRBATHB,  impassloncd  songstress,  once  again. 

That  soul-entrancing  6ir !     Responsive  tears 

Attest  thy  power.     Thy  gentle  voice  appears 

Like  sounds  of  summer's  eve,  or  some  sweet  strain 

That  haunts  the  wanderer's  visionary  brain 

When  home's  fond  memories  rise,  and  vanished  years. 

That  Time's  dim  twilight  mystery  endears. 

Return,  like  shadows  o'er  the  trembling  main 

Beneath  the  half-veiled  moon.     Then  waken  still 

Those  notes  with  more  than  mortal  music  fraught — 

Celestial  harmonies !     £ku;h  echo  seems 

A  charm  from  heaven — a  spell  divinely  brought 

To  bare  the  curtained  past,  and  every  ill 

That  clouds  the  heart,  to  cheer  with  holy  dreams. 
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I. 
Hail  to  the  Brave  !  and  hail  the  Land 
Where  Freedom's  dauntless  gaardians  stand. 
An  honored  race,  a  glorious  hand. 
Or  prompt  to  strike,  or  proud  to  die, — 

Prepared  for  death  or  liherty  I 
II. 
How  hallowed  is  the  Patriot's  grave, 
Who  'neath  the  banners  Freemen  wave. 
With  ready  hand  and  bosom  brave. 
Hath  fought  and  died  as  heroes  die. 

In  battle  and  for  liberty ! 
III. 
How  dear  his  proud  immortal  name 
To  Virtue,  liberty,  and  Fame  1 
Its  magic  sound  the  Land  shall  claim 
For  watch-word  and  for  battle-cry 

To  lead  the  brave  to  victory  I 

IV. 

Oh !  who  that  patriot  honor  warms. 
When  sound  the  trumpet's  wild  alarms. 
But  nobly  bums  for  deeds  of  arms, 
To  force  his  country's  foe  to  fly — 

To  strike  for  death  or  liberty ! 

V. 

The  Victor's  brow  may  proudly  shine. 
While  Beauty's  hands  the  wreath  entwine. 
But,  Oh !  his  country's  heart's  a  shrine 
For  him  who  gp^atly  dares  to  die. 
For  glory  and  for  liberty  I 
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I  HAVB  read  that  the  greatest  height  to  which  any  balloon  hai 
ever  ascended  is  twenty-three  thousand,  one  hnndred  feet,  which 
is  the  elevation  reached  by  Guy  Lnssac  in  1804.  This  is  greatly 
above  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world*  excepting  the  extreme 
peak  of  one  of  the  Himmalayahs,  which  is  twenty-eight  thousand 
feet  high.  Man,  winged  only  by  his  intellectual  faculties,  has 
out-soared  the  most  ambitious  of  the  feathered  tribe.  The  highest 
flight  of  the  Condor,  is  said  to  be  about  twenty  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

I  recollect  looking  down  from  the  top  of  the  monument  on 
Fish-street  hill,  and  wondering  at  the  littleness  of  man  and  beast. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  very 
moment,  and  the  hero  looked  any  thing  but  heroic.  It  was  a 
vision  of  Lilliput.  What  a  sight  it  would  have  been  for  the  sar- 
castic Swift,  had  he  ascended  in  a  balloon,  and  looked  down  upon 
this  "  dim  spot,  which  men  call  earth."  The  proud  rhodomon* 
tade  of  Richard  the  third — 

"  But  I  was  bom  bo  high ! — 
Our  eyrie  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top. 
And  dallies  with  the  wind  and  scorns  the  sun*' — 

must  seem  a  very  modest  metaphor  to  our  modem  voyagers 
through  the  sky.  Probably  to  their  minds,  even  the  gaUant 
Hotspur's  aspirations  are  tamely  reasonable — 

''  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap, 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon  !*' 

What  a  creature  of  circumstance  is  man  !  His  opinions  are  as 
variable  as  the  colonrs  of  the  chameleon,  and  change  with  every 
change  of  position.  "  The  great  globe  itself,  with  all  that  it  in- 
herits," seems  to  sink  into  insignificance  if  we  are  lifted  bat  a 
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mile  from  it.  To  follow  up  the  illiutration  from  Swift's  admirable 
satire,  how  pitifallf  insignificant  was  a  man  six  feet  high  in  the 
land  of  firobdignag.  As  we  read  of  his  standing  upon  the  np- 
lifted  hands  of  a  child,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  people  splitting 
their  sides  with  laughter  when  Gulliver,  attempting  to  look  big, 
drew  his  sword,  and  talked  of  his  wounded  honor.  GuUiver's 
nice  sense  of  his  own  moral  dignity,  in  such  a  situation,  seems  a 
mockery  of  man ;  and  yet  thought  and  passion  are  not  matters  of 
length  and  breadth.  What  a  world  of  gigantic  and  god-like  ima- 
ginings reside  in  that  little  globe,  the  human  skull ;  and  yet  with- 
in its  diminutive  limits,  there  is  "  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
for  more."  The  "  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity"  had 
spacious  cradles  in  the  head  of  Milton. 

The  very  idea  of  the  seat  in  the  car  makes  one  giddy. 
It  looks  awfully  open  and  insecure.  An  inexperienced  aeronaut 
would  hardly  dare  to  look  towards  the  earth,  "  lest  the  deficient 
sight  topple  down  headlong." 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  sublime  in  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  in  these  glorious  excursions  into  the  up- 
per regions.  I  recollect  reading  somewhere  an  account  of  an 
aerial  ascent,  in  which,  though  the  aeronaut  left  the  earth  consi- 
derably after  sunset,  the  sun  again  became  visible  to  him  as  he 
rose  high  into  the  air.  The  solitary  wanderer  must  have  fdt  a 
vivid  consciousness  that  he  had  left  the  exterior  surfsoe  of  this 
earthly  globe,  and  was  sailing  through  illimitable  realms.  What 
mighty  thoughts  would  have  passed  through  the  brain  of  Milton, 
had  the  sublime  bard  been  placed  in  such  a  position.  The  expe- 
riments that  have  been  made  with  small  birds,  such  as  linnets 
and  pigeons,  let  loose  from  the  parachute  at  a  dreadful  height, 
are  extremely  interesting.  They  have  generally  trembled  and 
fluttered  awhile  on  the  edge  of  the  machine,  then  timidly  plunged 
into  the  vast  ocean  of  air,  and  at  last,  as  if  bewildered  at  the  end« 
less  prospect  of  cloud  upon  cloud,  have  returned  to  the  balloon. 
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ELEGIAC  STANZASL 


I.  ! 


Ob  !  sweet  departed  Saint  1  j 

If  aught  of  earth  could  reach  thine  ear,  ! 

Love's  fevered  sigh,  and  sorrow's  ceaseless  plaint^ 
Might  wake  thy  tenderest  tear ! 


j 
II.  I 


Not  that  my  saddened  heart 

Would  stain  thee  now  with  kindred  woe. 
Or  bid  thy  spirit's  sinless  dreams  impart 

A  less  ethereal  glow  1 

III. 
But,  still,  the  thought  of  pain. 

That  we,  so  true,  shall  meet  no  more. 

Hath  agonized  a  breast  whose  griefs  disdain 
All  that  would  peace  restore  I 

IV. 

Oh  !  desolate  and  cold ! 

Hope's  lingering  beam  is  quenched  at  last,^- 
The  trusting  mind  futurity  controlled 

Now  dwells  but  on  the  past  J 

V. 

0*er  this  deserted  scene. 

Where'er  my  wandering  eye  may  turn. 
Rise  long-remembered  spots  w&ere  thou  hast  been* 
But  never  shalt  return  I 
▼Of*.  <!•  2  s 
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VI. 

The  fragrant  noon-tide  grove 

The  moon-light's  lone  and  silent  bowers. 
The  sweet  haunts  once  of  ecstacy  and  love. 

Bat  breathe  of  happier  hours  I 

VII. 

I  seek  thine  early  tomb 
With  sad  and  unavailing  tears. 

While  echo  wakes  amid  the  cheerless  gloom. 
The  voice  of  other  years ! 


SONNET— A  STORM. 

(WRITTBN   IN   INDIA.) 

Tbs  strife  is  hushed, — ^yet  lingering  shadows  lower 
Around  the  rising  sun  I     The  distant  hill 
Lies  hid  in  mist, — the  tempest-swollen  rill 
O'erflows  the  vale, — this  antique,  hoary  tower 
Austerely  frowns  above  the  stricken  bower, 
Where  droops  the  wet- winged  minah,  cold  and  still. 
Yon  prostrate  tree  the  gazer's  breast  doth  fill 
With  thoughts  of  death's  inevitable  hour. 
The  mighty  spirit  of  the  midnight  storm 
Passed  where  for  ages  rose  the  greenwood's  pride. 
And  what  availed  its  glory  ?     Its  vast  form. 
Stretched  on  the  groaning  earth,  but  serves  to  hide 
The  serpent's  dwelling ;  and  decay's  dull  worm 
Soon  in  its  mouldering  bosom  shall  abide  I 
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MASSINGER. 


Whbn  we  reflect  upon  the  personal  history  of  Massinger, 
and  the  sad  obscurity  of  his  career^  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  the  justice  which  was  refused  to  him  in  his  life-time,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  after,  has  been  awarded  to  him  in  the  present 
age.  His  name  and  his  writings  are  at  this  day  familiar  to  every 
student  of  English  Literature,  though  when  Johnson  wrote  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  he  knew  so  little  of  one  of  our  greatest 
dramatic  authors,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  that  the 
Fair  Penitent  of  Rowe  was  a  plagiarism  from  the  Fatal  Dowry  of 
Massinger.  It  is  now  well-known  that  Rowe  had  prepared  an 
edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Massinger,  of  whose  genius,  at  that 
period  so  rarely  recognized,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  warm  ad- 
mirer. When,  however,  his  own  avarice  of  distinction  led  him 
to  covet  the  gold  and  jewels  that  adorned  his  idol,  he  determin- 
ed to  leave  him  in  that  obscurity  from  which  alone  he  could  hope 
for  the  concealment  of  his  own  sacrilegious  theft.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  an  edition  of  Mas- 
singer prepared  by  Coxeter.  This  was  an  attempt,  but  a  very 
unsuccessful  one,  to  correct  the  numerous  blunders  of  the  old  edi- 
tions. It  was  followed  soon  after  by  an  equally  incorrect  edition 
published  by  Mr.  Davies,  and  to  this  succeeded  that  of  Mason. 
None,  however,  of  these  reprints  did  any  essential  service  to  the 
poet's  reputation,  and  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Gifford  produced  his 
very  careful  and  excellent  edition  in  1 805,  that  the  works  of  Mas- 
singer were  generally  read  and  justly  appreciated.  The  only 
drawback  from  the  gratification  that  every  student  of  English 
poetry  has  received  from  this  edition,  is  the  excessive  arrogance 
2  8  2 
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and  acrimony  which  the  editor  has  displayed  in  his  very  nnmer' 
008  notices  of  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  He  never  makes  a 
silent  correction,  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  expressing^ 
his  malignant  trhimph  over  the  ruin  of  another's  fame.  He 
seems  to  speak  with  the  hittemess  of  personal  hatred  of  men 
whom  he  never  saw,  or  who  were  at  rest  in  the  grave  before  he 
himself  was  in  his  cradle.  This  viralence  and  ferocity  introdaced 
faito  questions  of  no  moral  consequence,  not  only  interferes  ma- 
terially with  the  more  pleasurable  and  peaceful  emotions  which 
the  contemplation  of  the  poet's  beauties  is  calculated  to  excite, 
but  leads  us  to  call  in  question  even  the  personal  character  of  the 
editor,  and  makes  us  less  disposed  than  we  otherwise  should  be, 
to  recognise  the  indications  of  his  laborious  care  and  his  criticHl 
acumen.  Mr.  Gifibrd  is  guilty  of  another,  but  a  more  amiable 
and  more  common  fault — a  highly  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
genius  of  the  poet  on  whom  he  comments.  There  is  no  question 
that  Massinger  was  a  most  distinguished  ornament  of  what  is 
called  the  ag^  of  fHizabeth,  which,  in  reference  to  the  History  of 
our  Literature,  is  generally  made  to  include  the  reign  of  James  the 
first.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  Gi^rd,  that  Massinger  is,  in  any 
one  respect  that  has  relation  to  the  higher  qualities  of  genius,  a 
rival  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  or  that  his  superiority  to  aH 
his  other  contemporaries  is  quite  so  deeided  as  he  would  have  os 
think.  Some  commendatory  verses,  addressed  to  Masnnger  by  a 
friend,  ought  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Gifibrd  the  propriety  of 
praising  his  favorite  poet  with  somewhat  more  reserve.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  in  these  verses  reminds  me  of  a  correspondenl 
sentiment  in  Pope*. 

"  Yet  whoso  e'er  beyond  detfert  commends, 
Em  more  by  much  than  he  that  reprehends ; 
For  praise  misplaced,  and  honor  set  upon 
A  worthless  subject,  is  detraction.*' 


*  Praise  undeserved  is  censure  in  disguiae.— Fop«. 
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It  is  but  fair  to  presame  from  the  following  conopllment,  (a 

very  awkward  one  if  not  well  foanded*)  that  Maasinger  did  not 

liimself  pretend  to  an  equality  with  the  greatest  of  his  contem- 

iporaries. 

'<  You  are  not,  I  assure 
Myself,  envious,  but  you  can  endure 
To  hear  their  praise,  whose  worth  long  since  was  known, 
And  justly  too  p'cf erred  before  your  own  ; 
I  know,  you'd  take  it  for  an  injury 
(And  'tis  a  well  becoming  modesty,) 
To  be  paralleled  witli  Beaumont,  or  to  hear 
Your  name  by  some  too  partial  friend  writ  near 
Unequalled  Jonson  ;  being  men  whose  fire 
At  distance  and  with  reverence  you  admire. 
Do  so,  and  you  shall  find  your  gain  will  be 
Much  more,  by  yielding  them  priority. 
Than  with  a  certainty  of  loss,  to  hold 
A  foolish  competition  :  'tis  too  bold 
A  task,  and  to  be  shunned  ;  nor  shall  my  praise 
With  too  much  weight,  ruin  what  it  would  raise." 

In  fact,  Massinger's  modesty  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
fact,  that  the  same  poetical  friend  fiubsequently  wrote  a  similar 
address  to  him,  in  which  he  says,  somewhat  inconsistently  with 
his  first  epistle  : — 

"  You  remember  how  you  chid  me,  when 
I  ranked  you  equal  with  those  glorious  men, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher    *    ♦    ♦ 

I  did  but  justice  when  I  placed  you  so." 
Perhaps  after  all,  Mr.  Gifford's  fault  was  not  so  much  an  undue 
partiality  as  defective  judgment.  For  though  an  acute  and  clever 
critic  within  a  certain  limit,  and  endowed  with  a  quick  sense  of 
the  lesser  proprieties,  the  minor  morals  of  literature,  he  had  not 
a  true  relish  of  poetical  excellence  of  the  highest  order.  He 
would  have  written  a  better  essay  on  Pope  than  on  Shakespeare. 
As  a  critic  he  was  of  the  school  of  Johnson,  who  wrote  so  much 
more  ably  on  Dryden  than  on  Milton.     He  was  readier  at  the 
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discovery  of  slight  errors  than  of  great  beauties.  He  was  a  kind 
of  legal  critic,  who  deemed  it  more  his  buMoess  and  found  it  a 
more  congenial  task  to  discover  a  flaw  or  condemn  an  infraction 
of  certain  arbitrary  laws,  than  to  recognize  and  applaad  those 
noble  but  irregular  virtues  that  rise  above  them.  He  had  evident- 
ly no  sympathy  for  those  poets 

**  Who  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

When  he  criticised  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  he  could  discover 
not  a  single  indication  of  sense  or  genius  in  the  rich  and 
wild  imagining^  of  that  daring  genius.  To  him  it  was  a  mid- 
night chaos,  fitfully  illumined  by  unwholesome  meteors — a 
darkness  visible,  that  served  only  to  discover  dismal  vapours 
and  demoniac  phantoms.  A  critic  of  this  sort  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  person  to  prefer  Massinger  to  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Monk 
Mason  had  remarked  the  general  harmony  of  the  former's  versifi- 
cation, which  he  pronounced  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writer 
with  the  exception  of  the  generally  acknowledged  monarch  of  the 
English  Drama.  Mr.  GifTord  most  unreasonably  objects  to  this 
exception  and  asserts  that  rhythmical  modulation  is  not  in  the 
list  of  Shakespeare's  merits !  He  thinks  that  Shakespeare  has 
been  overrated ;  that  Beaumont  is  as  sublime,  Fletcher  as  pathetic* 
and  Jonson  as  nervous ;  and  that  wit  is  the  only  quality  by  which 
he  is  raised  above  all  competitors  !  Here  is  a  critic  that  would 
have  pleased  Voltaire.  It  would  have  been  amusing  enough  if 
Mr.  Giflbrd  had  been  compelled  to  i^ive  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.  He  would  have  afforded  a  strong  Olustration  of 
the  absurdity  and  presumption  of  a  mere  satirist — an  acute  fault- 
finder— 

"  A  word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables/' 

attempting  to  take  the  measure  of  such  a  gigantic  mind  as  that 
of  Shakespeare.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  a  critic 
who  counts  syllables  upon  his  fingers  should  prefer  the  verse  of 
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Massinger  to  that  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  more  uniformly  smooth, 
correct,  and  regpilar.  But  it  has  nothing  of  the  freedom,  the 
▼ariety  and  expression  that  characterize  the  voice  of 

"  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warbling  his  native  wood-notes  wi]d/' 

I  wish  not  to  underrate  the  real  merit  of  Massinger's  versifi- 
cation. The  march  of  his  verse  is  noble  and  majestic,  and  his 
diction  is  singularly  pure  and  perspicuous.  The  latter  has  quite 
a  modem  air,  though  written  two  hundred  years  ago.  Perhaps 
both  his  metre  and  his  diction  are  preferable  to  those  of  Jonson ; 
but  in  neither  respect  does  he  equal  Shakespeare.  For  though 
Massinger's  language  and  metre  have  fewer  faults,  they  have  also 
incomparably  fewer  beauties,  and  the  beauties  very  rarely  indeed 
compete  with  those  of  the  Prince  of  Dramatic  Poets.  They  have 
not  the  same  irresistible  enchantment.  The  anticipated  tones  of 
Massinger  always  satisfy,  but  never  surprize  or  ravish  us.  fiut 
the  wild  music  of  Shakespeare  is  like  that  of  the  iEolian  harp 
touched  by  the  wandering  breeze.  It  reminds  us  of  the  music  of 
the  genius,  who,  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  appeared  before  Mirza 
on  the  hills  of  Bagdad.  He  had  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his 
hand.  As  Mirza  looked  towards  him,  the  genius  applied  it  to 
his  lips,  and  beg^n  to  play  upon  it.  "  The  sound  of  it,"  says 
Mirza,  "was  exceeding  sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of  tunes 
that  were  inexpressibly  melodious,  and  altogether  different  from  any 
thing  I  had  ever  heard.*'  We  may  describe  the  enclianting  melody 
of  Shakespeare's  softer  passages  in  his  own  delightful  words— 

''  O  it  comes  o'er  the  ear,  like  the  sweet  South 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour." 

Coleridge  once  remarked,  that  he  thought  he  might  possibly 
catch  the  tone  and  diction  of  Milton,  but  that  Shakespeare  was 
absolutely  inimitable.  This  was  a  very  just  and  discriminating 
observation.     We  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  the  music 
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of  Shakespeare  will  ever  pall  upon  the  ear  in  conseqoeace  of  its 
frequent  repetition  by  a  serrile  flock  of  mocking  birds.  It  win 
never  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  Pope,  that  h6 

**  Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art. 
And  every  warbler  had  hhi  tune  by  heart.*' 

The  only  saperiority  to  Shakespeare  that  can  be  diacovered  in 
Massinger,  is  in  the  greater  general  clearness  and  more  sustain- 
ed dignity  of  his  language,  and  in  the  judicioos  abstinence  firom 
those  puns  and  quibbles  which  so  unhappily  deform  the  pages 
of  a  writer  who  would  otherwise  be  almost  too  perfect  for  ha« 
manity. 

**  Whoever  thinks  a  feultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne*er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e*er  shall  be/' 

The  texture  of  Shakespeare's  composition  is  often  most  veza* 
tiously  inTolved,  and  many  of  his  passages  are  riddles  still  onsoWed 
by  the  most  patient  and  clear-headed  of  his  commentators.  These 
are  his  weightiest  sins,  and  every  school-boy  can  point  them  oat 
for  reprobation ;  but,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  they  are 
redeemed  by  a  galaxy  of  beauties  that  may  be  sought  in  vain  in 
any  other  region  of  the  world  of  literature. 

Massinger  has  comparatively  few  of  those  fine  and  unaffected 
strokes  of  nature,  for  which  Shakespeare  is  so  remarkable.  The 
"  What  man  /  ne'er  pull  your  hat  t^an  your  browi,'*  addressed  to 
Macduff  when  he  receives  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  family,  and  endeavours  to  suppress  and  conceal  his 
agony; — the  single  exclamation,  "Ah!**  in  Othello,  when  a 
lightning-flash  of  jealousy  first  breaks  upon  the  Moor's  tem^ 
pestoous  soul ; — ^his  "  Not  a  joU  not  a  jot,*'  when  lago  observes 
that  he  is  moved ; — ^the  "  Pray  you  undo  this  button^*'  of  Lear 
when  his  heart  swells  almost  to  bursting ; — and  a  thousand  other 
simple  but  most  expressive  touches  of  a  similar  kind,  are  amongst 
the  truly  characteristic  excellencies  of  Shakespeare  and  are  never 
to  be  found  in  the  stately  lines  of  Massinger.    But  yet,  if  we 
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compare  MaBsinger  with  the  Dramatic  writers  of  the  present  day. 
in  whom  shall  we  find  his  equal  ?  The  golden  age  of  the  Drama 
has  passed  away.  Our  present  poets  can  paint  the  moods  of 
their  own  minds  and  can  write  dramatic  poems,  but  not  plays. 
Their  mirrors  reflect  themselves  alone.  They  do  not  hold  them 
up  to  nature  and  give  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time»  its 
form  and  pressure. 

In  reviewing  the  characters  in  this  play,  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering that  Giffbrd,  notwithstanding  his  narrow  views  in  cri- 
ticism, should  not  have  seen  the  immeasurable  inferiority  of  Mas- 
singer  to  Shakespeare  in  all  the  higher  attributes  of  genius.  But 
the  critic  appears  to  have  been  so  taken  up  with  the  regularity  of 
Massinger's  plots,  the  accuracy  of  his  metre  and  the  purity  of 
his  diction,  that  he  overlooked  every  consideration  of  a  weightier 
and  nobler  nature.  If  in  Shakespeare  there  are  greater  faults  of 
style,  there  are  far  fewer  errors  of  delineation,  and  in  the  highest 
sense,  of  the  word,  he  was  a  more  correct  writer  than  either  Mas- 
singer  himself,  or  the  learned  and  laborious  Jonson.  The  faults 
of  Shakespeare  are  errors  of  taste,  and  not  defects  of  genius. 
Where  the  heart  is  to  be  touched  or  the  imagination  kindled,  he 
rarely  fails.  Massinger  had  an  intellect  of  great  force ;  but,  like 
Dry  den,  he  had  no  power  over  the  pathetic.  Even  his  great 
eloquence,  his  most  characteristic  merit,  is  the  eloquence  of  the 
mind,  and  not  the  heart. 

It  was  more  than  once  urged  ngainst  Shakespeare  by  his  com- 
petitors as  a  weighty  objection,  that  "  nature  was  all  his  art." 
It  would  have  served  these  writers  justly  if  he  had  retorted  that 
art  was  all  their  nature.  And,  if  rightly  qualified,  there  would 
have  been  considerable  truth  in  the  criticism  on  both  sides. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  SLEEP. 


Ob  r  gentle  Sleep  f 

BiiDg  thy  most  soothing  dream 

Ta  calm  my  spirit  now ; 

And  thy  soft  tresses  steep 

In  Lethe's  silent  stream 

To  lave  my  horning  brow  I 

Oh !  futhless  maid ! 
To  fly  when  g^ef  appears. 
And  the  fevered  form  is  laid 
On  a  bed  bedew*d  with  tears  I 

Alas  !  in  happier  hours. 
When  Peace,  thy  bridal-mud. 
Hath  led  thee  to  the  secret  shade. 
Where  verdant  boughs  were  twined 
O'er  gorgeous  summer  flowers. 
Thou  wert  not  so  unkind  I 

Farewell  I  a  brief  farewell  I 
Relenting  Fate  u  nigh. 
For  swiftly  speeds  the  welcome  night. 
When  Death,  with  unresisted  might. 
Shall  make  thee  haunt  the  silent  cell 
Where  this  worn  frame  shall  lie  I 
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ON  THE  EDUCATION   OF    THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA 
THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 


SoMB  of  the  admirers  of  OrientaUsm  have  battled  with  more 
ability  than  puccess  in  favor  of  the  vemacalar,  in  preference  to 
the  English  language,  as  a  means  of  communicating  the  literature 
and  science  of  the  West  to  the  people  of  India.  They  venture 
to  compare  it  with  the  Latin  and  the  English*  and  even  roundly 
assert  that  the  Bengali  is  quite  as  rich  and  expressive  as  either 
of  those  languages.  It  is  added  that  all  the  subtle  distinctions 
of  metaphysics  may  be  taught  in  Bengali  quite  as  well  as  in 
English.  How  a  language  which  has  scarcely  any  literature 
at  all  can  be  compared  for  copiousness,  flexibility  and  precision, 
to  a  language  that  has  been  cultivated  for  ages  by  the  greatest 
poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  which  the  world  has  known,  is  a 
riddle  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  solve.  Bengali  compared  to 
English  is  as  lax  and  meagre,  as  are  almost  all  other  ancient  lan- 
guages compared  with  Greek.  "  The  obstacles,"  says  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  (in  the  introduction  to  his  View  of  the  Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy,)  "  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Lucretius  and 
Cicero,  when  they  began  to  translate  the  subtle  philosophy  of 
Greece  into  their  narrow  and  barren  tongue,  are  always  felt  by 
the  philosopher,  when  he  struggles  to  express,  with  the  necessary 
discrimination,  his  abstruse  reasoning  in  words  which,  though 
those  of  his  own  language,  he  must  take  from  the  mouths  of 
persons  to  whom  his  distinctions  would  be  without  a  meaning." 
If  the  Latin  compared  with  the  Greek  is  a  *'  narrow  and  barren 
2  T  2 
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tongue,'*  the  Mune  may  be  said  of  the  Bengali  when  compared 
with  the  Latin,  and  with  equal  joatice  when  compared  with  the 
English :  for  the  latter  has  been  so  vastly  improved  by  carefoi 
cultivation,  by  the  taste  and  genius  of  a  host  of  native  writen, 
and  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  expressive  foreign  words, 
that,  perhaps,  no  other  living  language  may  be  compared  with 
it  for  force,  fertility  and  exactness.  And' yet  this  language,  with 
all  its  excellencies,  is  not  even  now  entirely  fitted  for  the  use 
of  the  metaphysician,  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Nothing  is 
inore  common  amongst  our  authors  than  the  most  pathetic  com- 
plaints respecting  the  imperfections  of  the  language.  Fk^fessor 
Stewart,  amongst  other  eminent  metaphjrsicians,  has  spoken  of 
the  perplexing  obscurity,  in  which  mental  philosophy  haa  been 
involved  by  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  words.  If  so  com- 
paratively rich  and  flexible  a  language  as  ours,  is  often  found 
inadequate  to  express  the  subtler  metaphysical  distinctions,  how 
unreasonable  is  it  to  imagine  that  such  a  language  aa  the  Bengali, 
in  its  present  state,  can  be  successfully  devoted  to  such  a 
purpose !  It  would  take  several  centuries  to  bring  it  to  a  state 
of  copiousness  and  refinement. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  introducing  the  English  language 
to  the  people  of  India,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
the  Orientalists,  If  there  were  but  one  spoken  and  written 
language  in  all  India,  the  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the 
English  language  would  seem  more  plausible;  but  when  we 
consider  the  multiplicity  of  languages  and  characters  already 
in  use  amongst  the  natives,  it  seems  perfectly  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  the  difficulty  of  introducing  a  foreign  tongue.  Are  not  the 
Arabic  and  Persian,  foreign  languages  ?  Is  not  the  greater  part 
of  the  learning  of  the  East  embodied  in  the  Sanscrit  ?  Would  it 
be  a  whit  more  difficult  or  less  useful  to  teach  the  living  English 
than  the  dead  Sanscrit?  Is  the  Roman  character  more  hierogly- 
phycal  or  less  distinct  than  the  Nagree  ? 
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Some  of  our  most  ardent  Orietitalisis  insist  upon  the  necessity 
of  translating  the  productions  of  the  Western  writers  into 
Arabic  or  Sanscrit,  and  when  thev  carried  e^ery  thing  before 
them  in  the  councils  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction^ 
they  devoted  no  less  a  sum  than  65,000  rupees  to  remune- 
rate Doctor  Tytler  for  the  translation  into  Arabic  of  six  books-^ 
five  of  them  of  a  medical  character,  and  one  of  a  mathematical ! 
Luckily  for  the  youth  of  India,  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  sense 
and  decision  enough  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to  this  preposteroui 
waste  of  toil  and  money,  and  since  that  time  a  most  wholesome 
change  has  been  effected  in  the  entire  system  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. We  now  send  out  of  our  colleges  hundreds  of  fine- minded 
youths  who  are  not  only  familiar  with  English  words,  but  with 
English  thoughts  and  feelings.  Instead  of  the  old  system  of 
bribing  boys  with  a  fixed  remuneration  of  some  16  or  20  rupees 
per  mensem  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  medicine  of  Galen,  we  have  our  schools  crowded  with 
enthusiastic  youths  who  deem  it  a  precious  privilege  to  be  admit- 
ed  upon  the  payment  of  a  monthly  sum*,  which,  small  as  it  may 
seem,  is  often  given  with  difficulty  and  inconvenience.  But  yet  they 
willingly  and  proudly  make  this  pecuniary  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  an  acquaintance  not  with  Ptolemy  and  GtUen,  or  with  the 
Oriental  writers  of  licentious  tales,  but  with  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  and  Bacon  and  Newton,  and  Addison  and  Johnson  !  Even 
the  late  Doctor  Tytler  himself,  an  indefatigable  student  in  Oriental 
Literature  and  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Romanizing  system  intro- 
duced by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  followed  up  with  so  much  ardout' 
by  Mr.  Trevelyan.  acknowledges  that  the  English  language  ought 
to  be  "  an  object,  nay,  a  paramount  object,  in  Native  education ;" 
and  while  he  is  opposing  Mr.  Trevelyan's  plan  of  AngUeinng  the 
whole  literature  of  India,  on  account  of  its  supposed  difiiculty,  or 
rather  its  supposed  impossibility,  he  admits  that  the  vernacular 
*  The  boys  at  the  Hindu  College  pay  five  rapees  per  meoaem. 
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dialects  cannot  be  thoroaghly  nndentood  by  the  natiTes  of 
or  used  with  propriety  without  a  knowledge  of  their  Uarmed  lan- 
guages. If,  then,  amongst  the  natives  of  India,  all  education  beyond 
the  most  ordinary  kind,  reqmres  the  knowledge  of  more  than  one 
language  besides  the  yemacular,  what  impropriety  or  nnreaaona- 
bleness  can  be  imputed  to  those  who  desire  to  supplant  such  an 
extra  or  foreign  acquisition  as  that  of  Arabic  or  Sanscrit  by  the 
introduction  of  English  ?  It  will  hardly  be  denied  by  the  most 
bigotted  OrientalisU  that  the  latter  contains  nobler  treasures  of 
literature  and  science  than  any  Eastern  language. 

One  would  imagine  that  all  mankind  would  be  anxious  to  get 
rid  as  much  as  possible  of  the  curse  of  Babel,  and  would  aim  at 
acquiring  a  uniformity  of  language ;  but  there  are  natiyes  of  con- 
siderable acttteness  who  yet  do  not  understand  how  great  a  bless- 
ing would  be  conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  abolition  of 
the  immense  variety  of  dialects  which  now  divide  so  many  mil- 
lions of  their  countrymen  into  different  tribes.  Nothing  would 
more  speedily  or  more  effectually  civilize  the  people  of  this  vast 
land,  and  give  them  political  strength,  than  a  uniformity  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  great  bond  of  social  union.  It  would  change 
a  thousand  tribes  into  one  people.  A  community  of  language  is 
a  community  of  thought.  And  if  the  people  have  now  to  choose 
a  language  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  give  the  pre- 
ference to  that  of  their  more  enlightened  governors,  many  of 
whom,  we  hope,  are  quite  as  anxious  to  improve  the  mind  of 
India,  as  to  increase  its  revenue.  When  people  talk  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  introducing  the  English  language,  they  forget  that  it 
is  not  offered  to  men  but  to  children.  It  is  not  the  present  but 
the  rising  generation  upon  whom  this  blessing  is  to  be  confer- 
red ;  and  every  one  knows  with  what  extreme  fadlity  a  child  im- 
bibes a  language.  The  children  of  European  parents  in  India 
generally  speak  English  and  Hindustani  with  equal  facility.  They 
learn  them  both  simultaneously.    And  why  should  not  the  duldren 
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of  Indian  parents  do  the  same  ?     We  will  venture  to  say  that,  if 
Government  would  offer  teachers  a  remunerating  salary,  instead 
of  the  pittance  that  is  now  awarded  to  them,  a  sufficient  nnmher 
of  competent  persons  would  almost  instantaneously  be  found,  and 
if  the  English  language  system  were  pursued  with  zeal  and  assi- 
duity,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  would  be  millions 
of  young  natives  able  to  speak  and  write  it  with  ease  and  accu- 
racy.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  take  a  much  longer  time 
for  the  natives  to  improve  any  of  their  own  languages  than  to 
leakn  English.     The  science  of  the  West  could  not  be  introduced 
into  the  Bengali  language  without  the  cultivators  of  the  latter 
borrowing  or  inventing  the  entire  nomenclature,  and  there  are 
delicate  shades  of  thought,  and  exquisite  turns  of  expression,  that 
could  never  be  transferred  into  the  dialects  of  the  East.     The 
improvement  of  an  imperfect  language  is  a  dreadfully  slow  process 
whereas  the  acquisition  of  a  new  one,  especially  by  the  young, 
may  be  effected  with  the  utmost  ease  and  rapidity.  If  the  Govern* 
ment  once  set  earnestly  to  work  upon  their  present  plan,  the 
result  will  be  far  more  speedy  and  effective  than  is  generally 
imagined,  even  by  the  majority  of  the  Anglicizers  themselves. 
It  is  not  easy  to  reckon  the  good  that  has  already  been  compass* 
ed  by  the  English  education  bestowed  on  Indian  youths.     Many 
of  them,  with  a  most  generous  and  noble  zeal,  excited  by  the 
moral  influence  of  an  English  education,  are  in  the  habit  of  de- 
voting their  leisure  hours  to  the  task  of  communicating  to  their 
poorer  countrymen  the  blessings  they  have  themselves  received  at 
the  hands  of  Englishmen.     The  public  little  know  what  a  vast 
number  of  native  children  are  thus  receiving  gratuitous  instruc* 
tion  in  English  from  the  alumni  and  the  ex-students  of  our  colleges. 
We  are  to  add  to  the  effect  of  this  most  benevolent  practice,  the 
influence  of  their  example  and  conversation  even  upon  their  seni- 
ors who  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages.     Knowledge 
qireads  like  wild-fire. 
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The  OrientaIkU  are  rejoiced  to  ha^e  Mr.  Adam  on  thttr  aide. 
It  mufit  be  admitted  that  if  a  clear  head  and  atrict  integrity  be 
entitled  to  respect,  there  are  not  many  men  in  the  world  who 
have  a  better  claim  to  it  than  Idr.  Adam.  At  the  same  time,  we 
may  take  the  liberty  to  obaerve,  that  his  anthority  on  a  question 
of  this  nature  is  not  decisive.  When  he  went  to  Rajshye  to  make 
his  Eklucation  Report,  his  sentiments  betokened  "  a  foregone  ooa- 
elusion."  He  was  already  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  native  lan- 
guages ;  and  Mr.  Adam  is  one  of  those  men  who  combine  the  most 
honest  intentions  with  an  obstinacy  of  will  that  no  opposition, 
however  fair  and  reasonable,  can  easily  subdue.  He  will  grant 
nothing,  He  is  "predetermined  not  to  give  a  single  aona."  Because 
he  discovered  that  in  Rajshye  there  were  more  schools  for  inatmc- 
tion  in  the  vernacular  than  in  the  £lnglish  tongue,  he  jumped  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  fact  affords  an  index  to  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  and  that  we  ought  to  attend  to  their  desires.  This 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  miserable  system  of  education* 
if  education  it  can  be  called,   pursued  in  any  semi-barbarooa 

country,  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged,  because  it  is  still 
adopted  by  as  many  of  the  people  as  have  enjoyed  little  or  no  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans.  What  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
ignorant  inhabitants  of  obscure  villages  in  India  in  which  a  white 
face  is  a  wonder  ?  It  is  assuredly  a  wild  absurdity  to  imagine  that 
these  simple  people  can  form  any  conception  of  the  comparative 
advantages  of  different  systems  of  education.  They  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  blessings  that  an  English  educa- 
tion would  confer.  If  it  be  true,  that  they  desire  an  Indian 
education  in  preference  to  an  English  one,  we  hope  the  British 
Government  will  not  act  the  part  of  Jupiter,  and  curse  its  peti- 
tioners by  granting  their  foolish  prayers.  Let  us  not  be  guided 
by  the  blind.  The  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  and 
other  large  cities,  have  had  their  mental  vision  couched.  The 
filmy  curtain  has  been  drawn  aside,  and  they  can  diatinguiah  good 
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from  evil.  These  men  acknowledge  the  vast  advantages  of  a  study 
of  the  English  kngua^,  and  they  eagerly  send  their  children  to 
oar  colleges.  The  youths  themselves  voraciously  devour  the  men- 
tal treat  that  we  place  before  them.  Their  appetite  for  European 
literature  and  science  is  so  intense,  that  no  ordinary  exertions  on 
the  part  of  their  teachers  can  keep  pace  with  their  desires.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Hooghly  CoUege,  there  were  no  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  native  boys  amongst  the  candidates  for  admission. 
The  Hindoo  College  is  always  as  full  as  it  can  hold  of  students 
who  pojf  for  their  education.  Is  not  this  a  stronger  argument  in 
favor  of  the  English  language,  than  can  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
vernacular  dialects  from  the  customs  of  ignorant  villagers,  who 
are  guided  solely  by  the  example  of  their  forefathers  ? 

We  are  sorry  to  see  some  of  the  Orienialigts  quoting  with  ap- 
probation the  vulgar  absurdities  of  Cobbett  upon  the  subject  of 
the  learned  languages.  Cobbett  wrote  with  clearness  and  vigour 
upon  local  or  temporary  topics,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  general 
principles,  and  was  a  very  miserable  philosopher.  The  learned 
languages  are  not  taught  for  the  words  alone,  but  for  the  thoughts 
with  which  the  words  are  indissolubly  connected.  The  signs  of 
thought  cannot  be  studied  without  familiarizing  the  student  with 
what  they  stand  for.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  somewhat  too 
much  time  is  devoted  at  our  Colleges  in  England  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Greek  and  LAtin  to  the  neglect  of  our  mother  tongue. 
If  the  English  were  a  barbarous  and  barren  language,  there  would 
be  a  fair  excuse  for  such  expenditure  of  time  and  labour ;  but  as  it 
is  unquestionably  enriched  with  high,  and  elegant,  and  varied 
learning,  it  is  injudicious  to  pay  less  attention  to  our  own  living 
tongue  than  to  the  dead  languages  of  foreign  countries.  Many 
a  tolerable  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
great  authors  of  his  own  country,  and  is  unable  to  write  or  speak 
his  own  language  with  grammatical  propriety.  But  while  we  con- 
demn this  absurd  preference  of  other  languages  to  our  own,  we 
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are  by  no  means  dispoaed  to  second  the  opinions  of  thoae  who 
think,  that  in  reading  the  works  of  the  great  ancient  anthon,  a 
boy  is  learning  words  alone.    We  cannot  learn  words  alone.    It 
is  impossible  to  learn  words  without  making  oorselves  in  some 
degree  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  which  they  are  the  symbols. 
In  fact,  as  it  has  often  been  observed,  true  words  are  things, 
and  the  only  things  too,  that  last  for  ever !    Temples,  and  towers, 
and  cities  and  their  inhabitants  pass  away,  but  written  words 
remain.    The  works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  exist  in  words,  as  the 
mind  exists  in  conjunction  with  the  body.     Separation  is  death. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  right  enough  in  his  strictures  on  a  couplet 
of  Pope,  in  which  the  sentiment  of  Cobbett  is  anticipated.     "  To 
read,"  (says  he,  with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  scholar,)  "  to 
read,  to  interpret,  to  translate  the  best  poets,  orators  and  histori- 
ans, of  the  best  ages ;  that  is,  those  authors  '  that  supply  most 
axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral  truth,  most  exam- 
ples of  virtue  and  integrity,  and  most  materials  fof  conversaticm,' 
cannot  be  called  confining  youth  to  words  alone»  and  keeping 
them  out  of  the  way  of  real  knowledge." 

It  was  the  opinion  also  of  a  far  higher  authority,  the  dear  and 
lofty  minded  Milton,  that  "  if  passages  frcm.  the  heroic  poems,  ors- 
tums  and  irogedies  of  the  mtcienis  were  solemnly  prmunmcedt  with 
right  acceiU  and  grace,  they  would  endue  the  scholars  even  with  the 
spirit  and  vigour  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  Euripides  or  Siq^hodesl^" 
Any  time  that  could  be  spared  from  the  study  of  our  own 
authors  might  be  devoted  by  our  English  youth  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  ancients ;  and  if  the  field  of  English  lore  were 
less  fertile  than  it  is,  we  should  hardly  object  even  to  the  present 
disproportionate  attention  to  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  case  is  very  dif^ent  with  the  Beng^  and  the  English. 
The  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  Bengali  do  not  venture  to 

*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  perusal  of  Shakespeare  and  Lord  Bacon  by 
the  young  natives  of  India, 
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deny  that  there  \b  an  infinitely  larger  quantity  of  noble  materials 
for  the  food  of  the  mind  in  the  language  of  England.  Bat  they 
imagine  that  they  can  transfer  with  ease  and  rapidity  the  best 
portion  of  this  intellectual  wealth  into  the  vernacular,  through 
the  medium  of  translation.  There  cannot  be  a  more  deplorable 
mistake.  A  glance  at  our  English  translations  of  the  works  of 
the  ancients  would  suffice  to  convince  any  reasonable  man  of  the 
excessive  difficulty  of  transferring  the  literature  of  one  lang^uage 
into  that  of  another,  even  where  there  is  some  congeniality  be* 
tween  the  languages  of  the  original  and  the  translation.  Good 
English  scholars,  acquainted  with  the  ancients  only  through 
English  versions,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  recognize  the  justice  of  those 
fervid  praises  that  have  been  lavished  through  so  many  ages  and 
in  so  many  different  lands  upon  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
But  the  learned  have  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  a  solution  of  the 
mystery.  They  tell  us  that  the  spirit  of  the  great  authors,  who 
have  become  immortal  heirs  of  fame,  has  evaporated  entirely  in 
the  process  of  translation. 

One  of  the  OrieiUalists  observes,  that  Pope's  translation  of 
Homer  is  a  master-piece,  and  must  rank  among  English  Epics 
next  to  Paradise  Lost.  If  Pope  had  written  nothing  besides  this 
translation  or  rather  paraphrase  of  Homer,  his  rank  as  a  genuine 
poet  would  have  been  &r  lower  than  it  now  is.  The  truth  is, 
that  all  English  critics  at  present  concur  in  condemning  it. 
The  simple  and  sublime  old  bard  is  dressed  like  a  modem 
coxcomb.  '*  It  is  a  pretty  poem,"  said  Bentley  to  Pope,  who 
had  urgently  pressed  for  his  opinion  of  his  translation,  "  but 
you  must  not  call  it  Homer."  If  the  entire  spirit  and  cha* 
racter  of  ancient  authors  is  so  changed  by  translators  of  skill 
and  genius,  who  have  a  copious  and  flexible  language  at  their 
command,  we  must  expect  a  still  greater  loss  of  original  spirit 
in  the  transfusion  of  ideas  from  English  into  Bengali.  Tlie 
late  Dr.  Tytler  used  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
2  u  2 
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temptible  than  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  tnuiafer  our  fitera- 
tare  into  the  Temacokr,  and  thoogh  he  himself  was  a  man  of 
very  great  ability  and  learning,  we  may  £uriy  ejqireaa  a  doobt 
whether  his  own  Arabic  translations  were  not  better  f>dap»^  to 
furnish  food  for  mirth  to  those  acquainted  with  die  original  lan- 
guage, than  the  means  of  instructicm  to  the  majority  of  native 
students. 

Our  opponents  acknowledge,  that  if  the  Temacnlar  dialects  be  the 
exclusive  means  of  cultivation,  then  English  poetry,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty  of  translation,  must  be  given  up  altogether.    And  yet  our 
poetry  is  by  no  means  an  insignificant  or  useless  portion  of  Englj^ 
literature.     When  we  speak  of  British  genius,  amongst  the  very 
first  names  that  start  up  in  our  memory  and  demand  our  gratitude 
and  admiration,  are  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  !    The  influ- 
ence of  the  writings  of  such  men  upon  the  intellectual  character  of 
a  nation,  is  as  vast  as  it  is  undefinable.      Shakespeare's  magical 
creations  have  become  fixtures  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, 
and  his  finer  thoughts  and  axioms  are  as  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words.     The  editor  of  a  native  paper  lays  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul  that  his  countrymen  are  richer  in  poetical 
genius  than  the  English,  in  spite  of  our  Chaucer  and  Spencer  and 
Shakespeare  and  Milton !     *'  Every  body  knows,"  says  he,  "  that 
we,  the  inhabitants  of  thU^namy  clime,  have  poetry  in  greater  aban- 
donee than  the  inhabitants  of  the  bleak  regions  of  England,  and  other 
polar  countries.'*    We  confess  that  we  are  amongst  the  no  bodies, 
if  every  body  is  of  this  opinion.     If  we  could  be  convinced  that 
there  was  so  much  glorious  poetry  in  the  vernacular,  and  that 
the  natives  could  do  so  well  without  ours,  we  should  be  less  dis- 
posed to  advocate  the  English  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  mere 
science  could  be  transferred  into  any  language  with  more  ease  and 
success  than  poetry*.     We  have  always  had  a  notion,  however. 


*  Let  us  communicate  Ma  much  of  our  scientific  knowledge  as  we  can  ;  bat 
at  the  same  time  we  should  always  remember  that  science  alone  ought  not  to 
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that  the  all-akledneM  of  mind,  and  the  profound  and  philofiophi^' 
cal  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  displayed  by  Shakespeare,  and 
the  sublime  morality  and  lofty  imagination  of  Milton,  were  im- 
measurably beyond  the  reach  of  Indian  poets,  who  were  little 
better,  in  our  estimation,  than  dealers  in  misceUaneous  stores  of 
tears  and  smiles»  donds  and  sunbeams,  and  gems  and  flowers. 
The  general  impression  of  all  other  nations  regarding  the  poetry 
of  the  East,  is  extremely  unfavorable.  The  poetry  of  Indian  Bards 
is  looked  upon  as  a  glittering  gewgaw.  It  is  bespangled  like  a 
coronation  robe.  There  can  be  no  great  poetry  where  there  is 
no  simplicity  of  taste  or  purity  of  feeling.  The  greatest  poet  that 
the  world  ever  knew  was  remarkable  for  the  naked  grandeur 
of  his  style,  and  Milton,  who  does  not  stand  much  below  him 
was  also  distinguished  for  a  chaste  sublimity.  His  poetry  is 
often  sculptural  and  colourless.  But,  perhaps,  our  opponents  do 
not  mean  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  poetry  of  India 
and  that  of  England  in  reference  to  quality »  so  much  as  in  point  of 
quantity.  If  this  be  their  intention,  we  have  no  wish  to  disturb 
their  complacency. 

With  respect  even  to  pro8e  literature,  there  is  scarcely  a  book 
that  we  can  mention,  that  would  not  greatly  suffer  by  a  translation 
into  Bengali.  Style  is  as  much  a  part  of  an  author  as  the  mortal 
frame  is  a  part  of  our  strangely  compounded  being.  Even  the 
Orientalists  will  acknowledge  that  the  glorious  thoughts  of  Milton, 
expressed  with  such  extraordinary  force,  would  lose  more  than  half 
their  effect  in  any  other  diction.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  the  same  with  the  prose  writing^  of  our  moralists.  There  is 
an  insinuating  grace  in  the  manner  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith, 
that  could  only  be  imitated  to  perfection  by  kindred  genius  and 
in  the  same  language.     But  in  such  a  language  as  the  Bengali, 


be  our  sole  or  even  chief  object  in  the  education  of  the  natives.  It  is  of  para- 
mount! importance  that  we  should  rai$e  the  moral  tone  of  thtir  mindt ;  a  desire 
for  the  acquisition  of  science  and  general  knowledge  must  necessarily  follow. 
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the  charm  could  never  be  preserred  hy  even  greater  skin  and 
ingenuity  than  are  displayed  in  the  original.  Such  writers  make 
morality  enchanting. 

**  Truth  from  their  lips  prevaib  widi  double  sway.'* 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  novelty  of  thought  is  to  be  found 
in  any  age  or  country  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  moral* 
ists  and  pliiloBophers.  New  truths  are  rare,  and  the  human  heart 
remains  unchanged.  It  is  the  wondrous  felicity  with  which  great 
writers  place  old  truths  in  a  new  light,  und  the  grace,  deamess 
or  force  of  their  style,  that  raises  our  admiration  and  renders  them 
so  useful  to  mankind.  We  are  told  of  the  -difficulty  of  procuring 
schoolmasters ;  but  this  difficulty  is  trifling,  indeed,  when  com- 
pared  with  that  of  procuring  competent  translators*. 

When  we  take  all  these  considerations  into  a  fair  account,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  main  subject  of  the 
present  article.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced,  that  by  instruct- 
ing native  children  in  the  English  language  (which  in  the  dawn 
of  their  intellects  is  an  easy  attainment),  we  put  into  their  hands 
the  golden  key  of  a  vast  treasury  of  precious  knowledge  that  they 
would  never  gain  access  to  by  any  other  means.  For  their  present 
feeble  and  defective  language  (which  still,  however,  they  are  not 
obliged  wholly  to  neglect)  we  give  them  an  instrument  for  the 
use  of  their  minds  that  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  perfection ; 
and  we  expedite  their  passage  in  the  road  to  knowledge,  at  a 
rate  that  will  cause  the  rising  generation  to  make  greater  progress 
in  twenty  years,  than  could  be  eflected  through  the  medium  of  the 
vernacular  languages  in  a  century. 

*  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  native  education  through 
the  medium  of  the  English  tongue,  is  a  reference  to  the  character  and  accom- 
plishments of  some  of  those  young  men  who  have  passed  through  the  Hindtt 
College.  '1  heir  minds  are  infinitely  more  elevated  and  more  r6bust  than  those 
of  their  countrymen  in  general,  and  they  Ulk  and  think  and  act  like  vrell  educat- 
ed Europeans ;  they  read  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  and  Johnson  and  Addison 
vtrith  delight,  and  have  a  sense  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  which  could  never 
be  acquired  from  oriental  literature  alone,  of  which  the  general  character  is 
confessedly  feeble  and  impure. 


[  335  ] 
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Thby  call  me  cold  and  proud. 

Because  my  lip  and  brow 
Amid  the  mirtliful  crowd 
No  kindred  mirth  avow ; 
But,  oh !  nor  look  nor  language  e'er  reveal 
How  much  the  sad  can  love,  the  lonely  feel  I 

I  seek  affection's  smile. 

But  vainly  g^e  around. 
For  fickleness  and  guile 

In  fairest  forms  are  found ; — 
Sad  doubts  of  human  truth  my  dreams  control. 
And  leave  an  awful  solitude  of  soul. 

The  peopled  earth  appears 
As  drear  as  deserts  wide. 
My  gloominess  and  tears 
The  stern  and  gay  deride  ;— 
Alas !  life's  heartless  mockeries  who  can  bear. 
When  grief  is  dumb,  and  deep  thought  brings  despair  ? 


[    836    ] 


RURAL  HAPPINESS. 


(fEOM  VIROIL's  OSORGICS,  book  II.) 

Ah  I  happy  Swains  I     If  they  their  bliss  bat  knew. 

Whom,  far  from  boisterons  war,  Earth's  bosom  tnie 

With  easy  food  supplies.     If  they  behold 

No  lofty  dome  its  gorgeous  gates  anfold 

And  pour  at  morn  from  all  its  chambers  wide 

Of  flattering  visitants  the  mighty  tide  : 

Nor  gaze  on  beauteous  columns  richly  wrought. 

Or  tissued  robes,  or  busts  from  Corinth  brought ; 

Nor  their  white  wool  with  Tyrian  poison  soil. 

Nor  taint  with  Cassia's  bark  their  native  oil : 

Yet  peace  is  theirs ;  a  life  true  bliss  that  yields  ; 

And  various  wealth  ;  leisure  mid  ample  fields. 

Grottoes,  and  living  lakes,  and  vallies  green. 

And  lowing  herds ;  and  'neath  a  sylvan  screen 

Delicious  slumbers.    There  the  lawn  and  cave 

With  beasts  of  chace  abound.    The  young  ne'er  crave 

A  prouder  lot ;  their  patient  toil  is  cheered ; 

Their  gods  are  worshipped,  and  their  sires  revered  ; 

And  there,  when  Justice  passed  from  earth  away. 

She  left  the  latest  traces  of  her  sway. 


[     337     ] 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POETRY. 


SiNGB  the  publication  of  the  fir9t  edition  of  the  Literary  Leaves, 
1  have  been  favored  with  a  commanication  from  a  celebrated 
poet,  in  which  he  has  made  some  highly  interesting  remarks  sug- 
l^ested  by  an  article  on  Poetry  and  Utilitarianism  which  is  reprint- 
ed at  page  55  of  the  present  volume.  They  are  so  confirmatory 
of  my  own  views,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
some  public  use  of  them.  As  the  name  of  the  writer  is  suppress- 
ed I  feel  assured,  from. what  I  know  of  his  character,  that  he  will 
readily  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  venturing  to  offer  my  readers 
the  following  extract  from  his  most  kind  and  acceptable  letter. 

"  The  vindication  of  poetry  against  utilitarianism  particularly  deserves 
coinmendation,  at  a  time  when  '  push-pin/  in  every  thing  connected  with 
literature  is  superseding  '  poetry,* — and  the  '  utile  in  its  lowest  sense  is 
preferred  to  the  *  duke  in  its  highest.  I  have  myself  ^m  time  to  time 
in  public  and  in  private  declaimed  not  a  little  against  this  polished  barba- 
rism,  this  last  refinement  of  excessive  civilization,  by  which  all  language 
is  to  be  Anally  converted  into  the  technical  expression  of  ideas  purely 
abstract,  and  employed  for  purposes  merely  practical^—in  the  acquisition 
of  sordid  wealth  and  creature-comforts,  or  in  the  indulgence  of  specula- 
tions that  lead  from  doubt  io  doubt  on  things  spiritual,  and  end  in  nothing 
if  they  end  in  anything, — ^that  is  a  contradiction,  but  it  suits  the  subject, 
where  every  thing  contradicts  every  thing,  and  the  mind  questioning  at 
lengdi  its  own  existence  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  effects,  whether  they 
be  called  thoughts  and  sensations,  from  one  great  laboratory  of  causes,^- 
the  animal  brain,  and  which,  whether  they  be  thoughts  or  sensations  only, 
are  disconnected,  though  as  quickly  successive,  as  the  sparks  that  are  gene- 
rated and  instantly  extinguished,  by  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel.  I  must 
break  off  from  thb  rhapsodical  invective,  by  adding  that  the  prevalence  of 
utilitarianism  will  not  only  disenchant  the  world  of  all  that  is  poetical  and 
picturesque  in  it,  but  will  neutralize  all  that  is  noble  and  disinterested  in 
human  actioD  by  removing  the  sanctions  of  eternity  from  the  conscience^ 
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and  gradually  obliterating  the  senae  of  reponsibility  to  another  and  higher 
tribunal  than  the  earth ;  without  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  man 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  can  be  virtuous  from  principle  in  the  hour 
of  temptation  when  he  can  sin  to  advantage  and  with  impunity.  *  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number/  the  favorite  maxim  of  this  class  of 
philosophers,  can  never  be  accomplished  by  any  code  of  laws  or  system  of 
morals  which  deals  with  man,  whether  singly  or  in  society,  as  of  the '  earth 
earthy,'  without  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  the  belief  of  a  judgment  to 
come  according  to  which  a  state  of  existence  far  more  important  to  him 
than  the  present  will  be  determined.  Utilitarianism,  as  it  is  preached  and 
practised,  whatever  its  pretensions  may  be,  u  adapted  only  to  the  things 
of  time  and  sense,  so  far  as  these  can  be  adapted  to  the  desires  and  neces- 
sities of  rational  beings  with  brute  destinies,  gifted  with  faculties  capable 
of  infinite  expansion,  yet  limited  to  three  score  years  and  ten  for  their 
development,  and  then  going  to  the  grave  with  a  surplus  of  intellect  luem- 
ployed  which  might  serve  to  carry  them  through  every  iuhabited  orb  in 
the  universe,  were  that  the  souKs  progress  after  the  death  of  the  body,  and 
prepared  for  all  the  exercises  and  enjoyments  of  heaven  itself  to  eternity, 
when  soul  and  body  shall  be  reunited,  as  we  are  taught  by  Revelation  to 
expect  they  will  be.  No  more ; — you  will  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the 
foregoing  verbiage,  if  I  have  failed  to  make  it  intelligible. — 

There  is  unquestionably  a  depreciatory  opinion  respecting  the 
nature  of  poetry  very  prevalent,  not  only  amongst  ignorant  or 
prejudiced  persons,  but  even  amongst  many  well  educated  men 
who  pretend  to  some  refinement  of  taste  and  feeling.  It  is 
lamentable,  indeed,  after  so  much  has  been  written  upon  the 
subject  of  poetry  by  some  of  the  ablest  critics  in  the  world,  that 
it  should  be  yet  so  little  understood.  This  perhaps  partly  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  making  a  distinction  in  common  parlance 
between  the  words  poetry  and  metre,  though  a  very  little  thought 
is  sufficient  to  convince  a  man  of  any  discrimination  that  these 
are  by  no  means  synonymous  or  convertible  expressions.  Every 
one  understands  the  clear  distinction  between  prose  and  verse, 
which  are  always  placed  in  opposition,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so 
universally  perceived  that  verse  is  not  necessarily  poetry.  Cole* 
ridge  has  rightly  explained  that  poetry  is  not  the  proper  antithe- 
sis to  prose,  but  to  science.  There  is,  nevertheless,  as  marked  a 
difference  between  mere  metre  and  true  poetry,  as  between  true 
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poetry  and  a  prose  work  on  a  scientific  subject.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  may  be  poetry  in  prose,  as  sometimes  there  may 
be  none  in  metre. 

If  we  look  into  the  dictionaries  for  a  definition  of  poetry  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  "  a  metrical  composition ; — ^the  art  or  practice 
of  writing  poems  ;"  and  this  is  all  that  the  generality  of  thought- 
less people  seem  to  have  learned  about  it.  It  has  often  happened 
that  even  those  who  ought  to  know  better  have  had  the  same 
limited  conception  of  its  nature.  And  yet  Aristotle  has  affirmed 
that  "  poetry  is  a  more  philosophical  and  excellent  thing,  than 
history;  for  poetry  is  conversant  about  ^eiwra/ truth ;  history, 
aboat  particular* ;"  and  Lord  Bacon  has  said  that  it  is  "  a  capital 
part  of  learning,"  and  that  it  "  has  something  divine  in  it."  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  that  people  should  listen  attentively  to  such  defi- 
nitions as  these,  and  still  confound  poetry  with  metre.  Is  there 
anything  **  divine"  in  the  art  of  measuring  syllables  ?  or  can  Aris- 
totle have  considered  a  mere  versifier  a  more  useful  and  noble  wri- 
ter than  an  historian  ?  If  poetry  were  so  limited  and  mean  a 
thing,  as  the  Utilitarians  would  have  us  suppose  it,  how  is  it  that 
the  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  a  definition  has  puzzled  so  many  strong 
and  subtle  intellects?  Poetry  embraces  the  whole  moral  and 
material  world.  It  is  as  illimitable  as  the  soul  of  man.  That 
soul  is  not  more  distinct  in  its  nature  from  its  clay  receptacle,  than 
is  the  spirit  of  poetry  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  embodied.  If 
we  speak  of  poetry  merely  as  an  art,  we  may  limit  it  to  the 
imitation  of  moral  and  external  nature,  the  poet  using  words  as 
a  painter  uses  colours.  But  if  we  go  beyond  this,  and  endeavour 
to  define  that  peculiar  and  rare  faculty  or  endowment  which 
enables  the  poet  to  give  life  to  inanimate  things,  and  to  feel  more 
intensely  than  other  men  the  loveliness  or  grandeur  of  the  universe* 
or  if  we  attempt  to  analyse  the  poetical  or  to  fix  its  bounds,  we 


•  AiwtoUe's  Treatise  of  Poetry  ;  Twining's  TransUtion. 
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soon  discorer  tlist  the  vtdmfc  kamaB  hrgeiittity  may  be  taxed  in 
Tarn.  The  facnltj  of  mind  wluch  tke  poet  nmet  exertir  is  that  of 
the  imagination ;  and  asanredly  nothing  in  life  is  mere  direetl]f 
idKed  to  the  highest  and  purest  exertions  of  the  noblest  imagiia- 
tion  than  poetry,  and  this  feet  alone  is  a  snfSident  evidence  of  its 
loftiness,  and  in  a  high  and  Itberall  sense  of  the  word,  of  its  uiihtf. 
"  The  faculty  of  imagination,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  *'  is  the 
g^eat  spring  of  hnman  activity,  atd  the  principal  source  of  human 
improvement.  Destroy  that  faculty,  and  the  condition  of  man 
will  be  as  stationary  as  that  of  the  brtites." 

To  limit  uUtityt  as  many  of  our  modem  philosophers  have  done« 
to  material  objects  and  the  sciences  that  administer  to  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  corporeal  life,  is  to  degrade  our  hnman 
nature,  which  in  reality  is  far  more  nearly  allied  to  a  higher  or- 
der  of  existence  than  such  reasoners  would  seem  to  imply.  It  is 
not  always  quite  clear  that  the  sciences  which  lessen  human  li^nr 
or  the  sensual  luxuries  procurable  by  wealth,  have  bbntribated  very 
materially  to  the  true  happiness  of  mankind.  The  pleasures  which 
all  external  things  can  give  are  speedily  exhausted.  We  soon  get 
accustomed  to  any  external  or  corporeal  advantage  derived  from 
wealth  or  science,  aiid  when  its  novelty  is  gone»  we  regard  that 
which  was  once  an  addition  to  our  pleasures  as  no  more  than  the 
supply  of  a  necessity.  We  should  feel  the  want  of  it  far  more  than 
we  appreciate  its  possession.  But  those  arts  which  kindle  the 
imagination  and  touch  the  feelings — ^which  elevate  and  refine  our 
spiritual  nature,  and  which  increase  our  sensibilities,  are  more 
immediately  conversant  with  the  elements  of  permanent  delight. 
We  are  not  so  soon  satiated  with  beautiful  images  and  nobte  sen-> 
timents  as  with  the  sensual  luxuries  of  life.  In  the  intellectnal 
banquet  the  appetite  grows  with  what  it  feedll  on.  The  more  we 
dwell  upon  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  th^  visible  world,  the 
more  we  see  to  love  and  to  admire  and  the  more  capable  we  be- 
come of  that  high  enjoyment.    We  owe  it  to  the  great  invention 
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of  Steam  thilt  we  tna  travel  from  one  pkoe  to  another  with 
greater  speed  than  our  aneeetore^  Irat  if  we  ^  over  the  laaK 
groond  with  greater  rapidity*  ia  it  ({oiCe  certain  that  we  travel 
with  mnch  lighter  hearts  or  more  elevated  nnnds  ?  And  of  what 
uttiity  is  anything  in  the  world  of  matter  or  of  spirit,  except  in 
proportion  as  it  beare  a  remote  or  immediale  reference  to  the 
heart  and  mtiMf  of  man  ? 

Poetry  can  supply  ns  with  neither  sailing  ships  nor  steamers, 
nor  rail-roads,  nor  patent  umbrellas,  nor  water-proof  India-rub- 
ber garments  ;  but  it  can  give  us  elevated  conceptions,  and  make 
us  relish  with  a  double  zest,  those  unutterably  lovely  and  glorious 
objects,  with  which  the  great  Creator  of  the  nniverse  has  sur- 
rounded us  on  every  side.  The  clear  bright  mirror  of  a  gifted 
poet's  soul,  when  it  reflects  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
the  richly  painted  fields  and  the  radiant  rivers,  communicates  to 
the  mass  of  his  fetlow-creatures  a  far  deeper  sense  of  nature's 
loveliness  than  they  obtain  through  their  own  mere  fleshly  vision. 
The  herd  of  literal-minded  men  pass  by  the  miracles  of  God's 
own  hand  with  less  observation  than  they  bestow  upon  the 
meanest  productions  of  human  art«  Bnt  every  true  poet  can  ez- 
claim  with  Wordsworth-— 

To  me  the  meanest,  simplest,  flowers  that  blow. 
Do  raise  up  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

Nor  of  any  genuine  lover  of  poetry  can  it  be  said  that  "  nature 
never  found  the  way  into  his  heart,"  or  that 

In  Tain  through  every  changeful  year^ 
Did  nature  lead  him  as  before ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellmo  primro$e  ytat  to  himf 
And  it  too*  nothing  more, 

God  did  not  mean  ns  to  be  indiflferent  to  the  npiyeftlrable 
charms  that  he  has  scattered  around  us  with  so  lavish  a  haad ; 
and,  well  has  it  been  sftid*  that  Foeta  are  Nature's  priests  ;  for 
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they  in  an  especial  manner,  impress  npon  their  fellow-men  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  a  due  sense  of  the  goodness  of  that 
mighty  and  beneficent  Being,  who  has  still  suffered  the  earth  we 
tread  on  to  retain  so  much  of  the  air  of  Paradise. 

Blessings  be  with  them — and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  hopes  and  nobler  cares — 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  in  endless  lays  ! 

It  is  they  who  teach  us  when  **  sensual  pleasures  cloy/* 
To  fill  the  languid  pulse  with  finer  joy. 

It  is  they  who  appeal  to  us  with  so  much  earnestness  and 
power  to  quit  occasionally  the  grovelling  and  sordid  cares  of  life 
for  a  sacred  communion  with  Nature^  and  who  bid  us  look  with 
a  reverential  eye  upon  her  countless  glories.  It  is  they  who  re- 
vive in  the  man  of  the  world  a  due  sense  of  his  original  and 
nobler  nature,  and  make  him  ashamed  of  wholly  sacrificing  to 
sordid  pursuits  those  higher  and  more  innocent  delights  which 
God  has  granted  to  those  who  are  willing  to  admire  the  produc- 
tions of  his  hand.     It  is  they  who  ask  him — 

O  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  1 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore. 

The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields ; 

AU  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven — 

Oh  I  how  canst  thou  renounce  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ? 

Perhaps  there  are  few  minds  raised  above  the  coldest  and 
coarsest  considerations,  that  have  not  received  in  occasional  dis« 
tresses  a  holy  consolation  breathed  from  the  face  of  nature ;  and 
certainly  every  worthy  reader  of  poetry  must  have  felt  his  sensi- 
bilities  and  his  taste  increased  by  a  familiarity  with  descriptions 
from  the  pen  of  those  who 

Have  looked  on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye. 
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There  is  a  part  of  a  stanza  in  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence 
that  so  strongly  expresses  the  independent  pleasure  derived  from 
Nature  in  despite  of  Fortune,  that  it  has  assuredly  been  repeated 
by  thousands  of  fine-minded  enthusiasts,  •  with  a  most  cordial 
concurrence  of  sentiment,  and  with  irrepressible  delight. 

I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace  ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  fece ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace  ; 
The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  streams  at  eve. 

And  is  that  art  useless  which  makes  us  so  peculiarly  alive  to 
the  charms  of  Nature  ?  But  it  is  not  the  external  universe  alone 
that  the  poet  brings  to  the  else  too  sluggish  observation  of  man- 
kind. He  not  only  shows  us  the  wonders  of  God  in  material 
things  and  in  the  lower  world,  but  he  lifts  up  the  curtain  of  the 
far  more  mysterious  and  mighty  mechanism  of  the  human  heart, 
and  reads  us  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  moral  lessons  ; — 
he  charms  us  with  the  fairest  examples  of  virtue,  or  frightens  us 
from  sin  by  painting  it  in  its  truest  colours.  Hamlet  and  Lear, 
and  Macbeth  and  Othello^  and  Timon  of  Athens,  are  pictures  of 
humanity  that  assist  us  to  understand  our  inner  nature,  and  that 
yield  us  more  positive  instruction  than  the  finest  moral  lecture 
that  philosopher  ever  uttered. 

And  is  poetry  then — ^the  question  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
— an  idle  and  useless  amusement  ?  Let  us  look  at  true  poetry 
from  what  point  of  view  we  please,  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  the  Utilitarians  who  can  speak  of  it  with  con- 
tempt, must  be  utterly  ignorant  of  its  nature.  To  confound  it 
with  mere  verse  is  a  piece  of  silliness  and  a  deficiency  of  insight, 
that  in  this  boasted  age  of  education  ought  to  be  considered  inex- 
cusable in  a  school-boy.  When  Thomas  Campbell  characterized 
the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  as  poetry  put  into  action,  and  when 
Byron  in  a  fine  enthusiasm  called  the  stars  the  poetry  of  heaven. 
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these  eminent  miten  had  other  AotionB  of  the  natere  of  poetry 
than  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Mr.  MiU.  •  If  the  UtUitanana  openly 
professed  a  natnral  antipathy  to  all  that  is  heautiful  or  snUime, 
their  opposition  to  poetry  woiild  be  more  intelligible— ^or  there  is 

nothing  in  the  wide  anivevse  that  is  either  beantifnl  or  sobUmet 
that  is  not  poetical.  When  we  elevate  ourselTes  above  the  literal* 
the  mean»  and  the  sordid,  we  enter  the  pure  atmosph^ere  of  poetry. 
But  they  who  love  the  ground  cannot  be  ejected  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  a  more  etherial  region. 
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VOU  I. 

In  the  last  line  page  59,  for  "  seatteerd**  read  scattered. 

In  the  17th  line  from  the  top  of  page  131,  for  "  much  iimpHcity**  read  much  oftht 
simplieity, 

%'Ot..  ix« 

In  the  3rd  line  from  the  top  of  page  33  insert  the  word  with  after  the  word 

retMtutrated, 
In  the  17th  line  from  the  top  of  page  35,  for  "  attributed  the  whole  seriet  to  him** 

read  suyposed  the  whole  seriet  to  he  addressed  to  him. 
In  the  last  line  but  one  on  page  91,  for  "after"  read  tn. 
In  the  ninth  line  of  the  first  sonnet  on  page  134,  for  "  nor**  read  or. 
In  the  3rd  line  of  3rd  stanza  page  185,  for  "  rebels**  read  revels. 
In  the  7ih  line  of  the  second  sonnet  on  page  188,  for  "  like"  read  on. 
In  the  foot-note  page  223,  for  "  character*'  read  characters,  and  for  *'  Am"  read  their. 
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